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The theories which have been propounded in relation to the 
origin of architectixre, are two ii\ number. Some have suppos- 
ed, that, with the otker arts, it tppk its rise with a primitive 
people ; others, that each diffcrent^nation had adopted modes of 
' building suited to her habits and climate, and by imitations and 
improvements upon the first rude structures, itrhad finally reach- 
hat stat^ in which it is entitled to the name of a fine art In 
present qj|||ftiofi of the world, both opinions are no doubt 
entitled to attew^n, an® are in som^ degree true. The nations 
, of EuroTO still give to their edifices of brick and plaister, the 
forms pi Grecian architecture, and even where a more noble 
material employed, stick unmeaning columns upon structures 
thaSt neither need tfiem as a support, nop admit them asanes-, 
^sentiali§)a|gil; while we are frequcatly4buad imitating the mas- 
iSpive forms of the Doric marble in-titnber, adapting (hem as 
^ dedications to sMlJ^le liabitations. B«^t WA5 not so in the in- 
- farfry of the worto. Then, no people l^atf; prcytejfslj.existed who 
^ had stamptid the indelible character of JJieir taf^jjrid gjenius upon 

K eir architectural works ; communii<»i&trw^ aifficuIflTrom wState 
state, and pride and hoslije feeling^Md JtGi iventdd imi- 
^ tion^ had the means of intercouiWpJwl^jj^ Each peo- 
vflfc. V. — 9. ] 
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pie therefore, must have ado()te<l llieinode of buildiug; adapted lc» 
their habits of life, and embellished it with siudi ornaments as 
unaided taste would have directed. . 

So true is this, that even at the present day we can trace in 
architecture, even of the most ehdiorate character, the lineaments 
of its primitive form, and tl)e rovseinblance of tlie rude materials 
(?f which its prototy])e ^\as constructed. I'he still exist-^ng pyra^ 
mid of Cliolula, the vast mass of the Birs-Nimbrod, and those we 
read of in the retreat of the t(‘n thousand as (‘xis'ilni^ on the bor- 
ders of JNIcdia, recall to our immiory the simple eartlien motnul, 
the earliest form in whicli it was sought to commenioratt' Iht* 
mighty dead. ^ 

'.*Mlo that has vi(‘vved tin' long perspective of a gothic aisle, ha^ 
not been compelled to think of the wick(‘r tmnples of- the Sax- 
ons, and that some magician 

“ *T\vixt poplars straii^ht, the osie** vvatul, 

In nian^ a freakish knot hatl tieil, 

I'hen framed a spell ulieii the work was done, 

'rhat changed the willow wreath to stone 

Among the Etruscans, the earth was the altar of the deil v, tin. 
vault of the heavens his temple. When tlndr sacred ritt s were 
secluded by walls from tlieir serfs, these vvalls were ntade to up- 
hold an imitative henus|)h(‘r(', wliose vault we trace in sucee^ 
sive progreSvS through the donu' oi the Pantlnam, still upborne on 
solid walls ; the (dretdar arcade of St. Soplila, and tin* Diiomo of 
Florence ; until wc reach thi* sid)litiie cmn't‘j>tion of Miehae! An- 
gelo, who suspended the vault and it.s supporting walls iji mid 
air. 

If then we can trace forms of building tleit we still exi*ciitt* and 
imitate, up to the first rude e^^ays at architecture, we are fairly 
w^arranted in attempting to discover the source of Egyptian ai’- 
chitecture in the ciicumstances in which its early inhabitants 
were placed. For tlnuu, there was no anrujuity to copy, no irilH 
dels of taste to eunulale ; circumstaiices of an imperative natum 
prescribed to them their (‘arly hal)itatton, and their remaining 
edifices arc, as we shall find, formed upon this single model. 

We cannot interrogate Instory iiiTCSpect to th(‘ of life 

of thee;rly inhabitants of Egypt. Even the vast discovoies 
of Cli.ampollion, and Young, have only carried us to a period 
in which a numerous and civilized j)e()ple was engaged in shak- 
ing off the yoke of barbarous conquerors, and resuming the ex- 
ercise of arts wliose principles and pract4c(* were derived from 
their progenitors. We are therefore compelled to resort to the 
not less sure indications which nature herstdf alfords, indications 
which respect to Egypt are too definiti' to he mistaken. We 
have the autjiority of direct history foy tin, fiwi, that Lower Egypt 
was gained from the sea, by a skilful direction of the deposile of 
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the Nile; by brinfiring human industry to control and govern, 
the action of powerful nalflral causes. But until the population 
became numerous enough to demand, or- pov^erful enough to cre- 
ate, this ex^en^sive territory, it must have been confined to the 
valley of the Nile, and the Della must have been a mixture of 
muddy^lakes and impassable morasses, traversed and torn by the 
stream. * , ^ 

The T\alley of the, Nile is confined on each side by mountains; 
between theseb,t\vo chains, -the Lyhian and the Arabic, there is na- 
turally no secJire position for human abode ; the river, in its an- 
emia! rise of thirty feet, spreads even now, from mountain to 
inounliiin, although the soil has evidently been raised by its de- 
posite far ah«ve its original lieight. The mount^Uns thenri«4-^es 
are barren of v<*getation ; nor can we believe that the^%<?er pre- 
sented tlwt clothing of wood which in moistcr climates will 
spring <‘ven from tlie nak(‘d nx'.k. The Acacia is the only tree 
indigenous in Upper Kg\ pt, aiul it is entirely niifil for architec- 
tural purposes, or even to form a temporary shelter from the sun 
and dew. 

lint in th(‘S(‘ very rocks they would have found abodes provid- 
t*d by natur(‘. From the site of ancient Memphis, until we ascend 
the Nile h(*yond th(‘ ruins of I'hebes, both mountains arc com- 
])ose(l of slratilied lim(*slone full of organic remains. Such rocks, it 
is well known to geologists, abound in natural caverns in all east- 
ern countries; and itlthough nc^ cavities are now found in Egypt 
that do not Ix'ar Ilu‘ niarks of human skill, have n,o right to 
asst^rt that it was not in many cases merely called in aid of na- 
ture, to sinootli and (unbellish abodes, originally provided by 
her. Mucli of tliis rock too, was*of a highly sectile and friable na- 
ture. We have at iTie moment ImTofc us, specimens, containing 
the fossil characteristic of the harder material of the Pyramids, 
which liave the consistence of chalk, and \’s^ch may be cut as 
jgpadiLy^aiithat substance. When the natural caverns then became 
^nsnllicicnt for the growing populatjpn, the artificial formation of 
others would be no di^cult task. With the demand, the skill of 
workmanship would naturally increase ; harder limestones would 
he wouked, then the flinty but* friable sand-stones of the quarries 
of Selseloh, and finally, the hard imperishable rock thai)StilI bears 
the name of the ci4y of Syene. 

To umjerstand fully the causes whioji led to the erection of suefl 
enormous works by the Egyptians, as still astonish and have for 
ages astonislied the wyndd, we must investigate other circumstan- 
ces besides those of climate and position. It cannot, be doiilited 
that the f[)rm of government, the density of population, the clia- 
racter of the sacred rites, have an important influence upon tin' 
magnitude of the jmblic works of a nation. - 

Tlie goA’cninumt of Egypt was monarchical from the wry 
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eai'liegt dale. If something of a patriarchal character may have 

tempered it in respect to particular' classes, it was not the less 
despotic in its principles. Now, a monarchical and despotic go- 
vernment, if it be only stable, as that'of Egypt was^^is incontest- 
ably more favourable to the execution of magnificent structures, 
than one more free. This is an inference from all that we know 
of histcjry. The works of the sovereigns of Nineveh an3 Baby- 
lon, probably equalled, if they did not surpa|!s, in magnithde, the 
structures of the Pharaohs ; and in Rqnle, from tlje ejfpulsion of 
the kings to the reign of Augustus, no public building was un- 
dertaken at all to be compared to the structures of the Elder Tar-, 
quin. We owe the magnificence of the Partlmnon to the influence 
of a^ingle perqgn over the democracy at Athens, and hi»taste and 
public t^«it were gratified at a risk which seems to have operated 
as a warning to all subsefjuent popular leaders, to avoid such en- 
terprises. In general, structures not directly devoted to public 
utility, are a mark of servitude. When a*monarch holds in his 
hands the treasures of a whole nation, ho distributes tliem accord- 
ing to his pleasure. If absolute, he will hesitate at no exaction which 
will enable him to gratify his taste, whether the object be useful, 
or merely contribute to inflate his vanity. History informs us, 
that such abuse of power was not unknown in Egypt ; and we 
may infer that even where its exercise was no\ felt as oppressive, 
lai'ge sums might be devoted to purposes of mere ostentation. 
Many of the kings unquestionably constructed vast buildings, 
vvitliout adding to the burthens of the nation, and gained the 
sanction of a p^erful priesthood, to what might have otherwise 
been considered as wanton extravagance. 

So long as tlie government of Egypt retained a paternal charac- 
ter, its population was probalfl^ redundant 'beyond any modern 
' parallel. Considered as a grain country alone, it was capable of 
supporting a population three times as great as ojic of equal extent 
in a less favoured* climate ; a triple harvest blesses the labours of 
the husbandman, and the iqprease in eacli is far greater than is 
known in Europe. But it besides produqps those tropical plants 
which yield more of food on k given space of ground, than any of 
the vegetables of the temperate zpnV, and which grow, where from 
the aridity of the soil the cereal gramina cannot vegetate ; such 
arc various species of the palm, which if not indigenous, have 
long been naturalized in E^gypt. Domestic animals, too..multiply 
with great rapidity, and the prolific influence of the wamrs of the 
Nile, is said to extend to the human race. \i^ith a population cre- 
ated and supported by such causes, w c cannot wonder that a go- 
vernment, commanding without fear of accountability t^ie whole 
resources of the coqntry, could project and execute works at whidh 
the richest and most powerful nations of mode! n times would ho-/' 
b'itate. 
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The sacred rites of the Egyptians were twofold ; the vtorship 
of the godsy and the honour«of departed wortli. The religion of 
the Egyptians, although a polytheism, was nc^t as prolific in dei- 
ties as that oi^the Greeks, rfor did the collective polytheism ap- 
ply to the separate districts. Few' cities, except the capitals, and 
for this we shall see a reason, had more than a single temple, or 
worshipped more than a single form of the divine presence., Tim 
priests of Egyjjt werp a separate caste, to which the monarchs 
appear to hjve^Jelonged. * .Cherished both from the ties of con- 
sanguinity, and as a sure means of supportmg the royal power, 
^he priesthood were rich and powerful, and their temples splendid. 
The influence of the religion w'as maintained by the charm of 
mystery; numerous gates closed by veils succeec^d each«oJJmJ'> 
and conducted the worshipper from vestibule to vestiilmle, al- 
lowing him to perceive \)nly from a distance, and in the midst 
of obscurity, the true temple or sanctuary whose access was in- 
terdicted except to the'initiated. In Egypt, even morj|phan in 
Greece, what might be considered mere accessories, filmed the 
principal portion of the sacred buildings ; the sanctuary was%mall, 
and galleries, courts, vfistibules, and habitations for the priests, 
swelled the mass to its imposing magnitude. But in the mode 
of worship, the darkness of the penetralia^ and the mystery of 
the rites, we are forcibly reminded of the cavern in which the 
first corrupters of the true worship may have sheltered their im- 
posture from their deteived and.crcdulous votaries. 

The rites of sepulture in Egypt grew out of circumstances pecu- 
liar to that country. The scarcity of fuel prccludeS the use of the 
funeral pile ; the rocks which hounded the valley denied a grave ; 
and the sand of the deserts afibrded no protection from outrage 
by wild beasts ; while the valley, angularly inundated, forbade it 
to be used as a charnel-house, under penalty of pestilence to the 
lining. Hence grew the use of antiseptic ^bst^^es, in which the 
became so skilled, as to render the bodies of their dead in- 
Itocessible to the ordinary process of decay. The mummies thus 
preserved, we cannot biit believe, remained the inmates of their 
usual habitations ; .for even at a late day — the probable continuance 
as a custom, of what was at first a ipecdbsity — ^these relics were ex- 
hibited at their feasts. But in process of time the accumulation 
of corses would have^caused a change of residence, and the original ^ 
habitation the living became exclusively devoted to the dead. 

Other important causes must have been still more influential 
iii determining the abandonment of the cavern habitations of the 
earlier inhabitants. A growing and improving people could not 
Jong enduse to be shut up in rocky grottos during tlie inundation, 
or to pursue their agricultural labours at other seasons, far from a 
fi^ed cbode. A remedy for these inconveniences ^^as found in 
llie erection of mounds in flie plain, and nnavs uiion llic banks 
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of the Hver, exceeding in elevation its utmost rise, and extended 
with the increase of population until they could contain import- 
ant cities. Such artificial mounds are still to be seen forming 
the basis of all the important ruins fhat exist, and^may even be 
distinguished from the surrounding, and often surpassing alluvial 
deposite, where traces of buildings can hardly be detectfjd. 

^ When vve consider the remarkable skill exhibited by the T 2 gyp- 
fians in the art of stone-cutting, manifested too at thc^inost re- 
mote period to which we can trace them historitu'lly;, we cannot 
but ascribe this characteristic taste to something in their original 
habits. The first necessities of their ancestors must have given 
this i?npulse to the national genius^ and detc^rniined the character 
whii^h theirar''.hitecture manifests, down to the latest period of their 
existeluc, not merely as an independent nation, but as a separate 
people. ’ In the same way that the Tfrians and the’inhabitants 
of Palestine (uved to their cedar forests, their taste and skill in 
the wcd||^ansiiip of wood,t the Kgyptians derived from their 
original mode of life, from tlH'if abundant quarries, and from the 
facility they found in excavating the rocks into dwellings, the 
taste for the workmanship of stone which distinguishes theni; and 
this taste explains the high degree of perfection they attained in 
this art. 

We find, it may be said, in many other countries, and among 
other ancient nations, the traces of considerable excavations. J lJut, 
attentively examined, these do not furnish the same illustration 
of their primitive mode of life, and of the origin of their architec- 
ture, wiiich is aflbrded hy the Itypogves of Kgypl. The distinc- 
tion between them is indeed obv'iou.s. In Ji]gypt. the excavations 
.slcirt the whole valley f)f the N’ilc, and are to be found wherever 
there was a possibility for the ■original popidation to bav^e existed. 
They are beyond all doubt monuments of the mode of life of 
'Vroglodytes. Ip,olluir count ri<‘s they are confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of tlio chief cities, and merely show that these cities 
were built of materialswhich it was necessary to draw from beneath 
the surface of the earth. Si^ch arc the cKcavations that arc found 
near Rome, Paris, Naples, Syiyacuse, and Agrigentum. And 
these have all in thrur turn'*l)c«Dme jdaces of burial. But Upper 
Ugypt cTers throughout its whole extent, excavations beyond 
number, some of which still furnish its irdvabitants with their 
permanent abode. UponJinsjKJction too, these grottoes were ob- 
viously intended for different u.ses. Some were no doubt actu- 
ally excavated for the object usually assigned to them, name- 
13', to receive the embalmed bodies of the dead ; others again, we 
may believe, were converted to that use, although originall3' in- 

* • 

♦ Qiititramere de Quincy, p. 21. 

t JbidJ p, 22. ' ] ibid, p. 23. 
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tended for one very different; and others have served for the, 
performance of religious ritr»3 : but there are some which were ap- 
plied to neither of 1he.se purposes, and history, in strict accord- 
ance with observation, informs us that tliey were occupied as 
habitations. 

Of thg private architecture of the Egyptians, but few remains 
have come down to us. ft was composed therefore chiefly gf 
pt?risliabTc materials,,probably of bricks dried in the sun, like 
those of tlitir iucces.sors m the occupation of the country. But 
we have direct autliority for believing they were skilful in the 
•use of this material. Diodorus informs us that the houses of 
’Phebes were four or five .stories in height, and such a mode of 
structure Imist have been demanded by the nccessj/y of eliciting 
the cities within the smallest po.ssible sj)ace, in order to avoid 
trenching tipon tlu‘ landS, whence the means of subsistence was 
to be obtained. Of this material there are .still re.mains in many 
public edifices, parlicutarly in tlie Pyramids of Faioun0|nd Sac- 
<*ara ; the.se bricks apj)ear to have been simply dried in the sun, 
and mixed with cut straw' to form a bond. In the climate ol 
Egyjit, even such frail materials had sufficient solidity for private 
dwellings; and where the strength of an appropriate mass was 
added, tljey remain to tlie present day. But the simple walls of 
a private house would soon yield, both to natural causes and in- 
tentional violence. 

hlateriahs howeveh- of far greater solidity were used in many 
flif their public edifices, and palaces and tem])lt;s have descended 
to our own time in a state of wonderful [ueservation. By the 
examination of these, we can not only judge of the origin and 
principles of Eg 5 ’ptbm arcliitecfin-e, but determine the very lo- 
calities whence the materials wewe drawn, and the preci.se man- 
ner in w'hich the mechanical construction was effected. 

1. In inquiring into tlie origin and princi]dg.s, certain promi- 
nent cliaracters strike us at once that cannot be mistaken. The 
plans and great outlines of their buildings are remarkable for 
simplicity and .samenc5«.s, how^cver^diversificid they may be in 
decoration and ornament; openings are extremely rare, and the 
interior of their temples are aa>. dark as the primitive caverns 
themselves; so that when within them it is dilficult.^o distin- 
guish between an t’xcavation and a building; the pillars are of 
enormou® diameter, and resemble in Ukcir proportion.s the masses 
left to support the roof of mines and quarries; nay, their hypo- 
style halls are almostosimilar in appearance to this kind of exca- 
vation ; the portals, porticoes, and doors, are enc.los(;d in masses, 
in such » way as to present the appearance of the entrance of a 
cave; and the roofs of vast .stones lyin^ horizontally, could have 
been imifiited from no shelter erected i« tlie open aff : all indeed 
lends to confirm the opinion, deduced from a consideration of tho 
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.necessary mode of life of the first inhabitants of this country'. 
We shall have occasion, in speaking of the ruins of Thebes, to 
describe more fully the marked characters of the buildings which 
still remain upon the ancient site of that metropoli;:. 

II. The Egyptians employed in many of their edifices the stone 
which lay most convenient to them in the adjacent mountains. The 
g»'eat Pyramids still remain to attest this fact. But we find that 
many of their structures have disappeared, and this we can at 
once explain from tljc use which innumerable g^jOeititions have 
made of this calcareous material in the manufacture of lime. The 
vast masses of the stones of the pyramids, and their compara- 
tive di.stance from the bank of the river, have preserved them 
from iKe fate . ;hich has caused the disajipearance Of the temjiles 
of MenTpuis, and probably' of innumerable other structures in 
JMiddle Egypt. 

It is not until we ascend the river to a convenient distance from 
quarries'of a material unfit to be apjilied to this ignoble use, that 
we meet with any remains of buildings approaching to a perfect 
state; nay, until we actually’ le;ive the calcareous formation, that 
we have reason to suspect the loss of many invaluable relics. At 
Thebes, for instance, it is conclusively shown that a building 
certainly second, if not first in its fame, the Memnoniiun, has 
wholly disappeared in consequence of this cause. 

The buildings remaining in the, Thebaid, beginning with the 
temple of IJenderah, are con.structed, fo/ ihc greatest part, ol 
sand stone. Tijis 'material was drawn from quarries, in moun- 
tains of that species of rock, wdtich form a ])art of both the Ly- 
bian and Arabic chains, from Sycne until w ithin a day’s journey 
of Esne, the ancient Latopolis^. The bi'cadth of this formation is 
. about a degree of latitude, anti it forms a belt of a transition 
character, betw’een the primitive rocks of the cataracts and the 
calcareous format:. to of the Thebaid. For this whole extent, the 
valley has but little breadth. In one place, the opposite moutp- 
tains appro.ach so near to each other, as barely to leave room for 
the bed of :he river. The quarries are in' this place vastly more 
extensive than in any other; and, as a general rule, the quantity 
of excavation seems to have depended on the facility of water 
carriage, .‘lie quarries being more numerous and more extensive- 
ly worked in those parts of the mountains moSt conveniertt to the 
river. This position of the principal quarries near th€ brink of 
the river, facilitates the access to them, and enables them to be 
readily examinetl. In spite of this, the FrtencH e^ipedition first, 
made known the nature of the rock they are cdniposed of. For- 
mer travellers, unw’illing to believe that monuments so^,clebrat- 
ed for their durability and the richness of their ornaments, were 
construeted «f ordinary sifAtances, h^ve fancied that they saw 
in the strata which supplied theciaterial, as well as in the edifice.® 
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themselves, granite, porphyry, basalt, and marlde. So faf from 
this, these quarries furnish ^lothing but a sand-stone, composed 
of quartzosc grains, usuall}^ united by a calcaf(‘ous renumt ; and 
of this stoneware constructed, almost without exception, all the 
buildings yet existing between Dcmlcnih and Syene. 

The (flours of tl)is stone are greyish, yellowish, or even al- 
most white; some have a slight tinge of ruse coloifr, and ^others 
various veins of difl\;i’ont shades of yellow. But wlien forndng 
a part of tlwr muss of a bntlding, the\^ produce an almost imiform 
effect of colour, of a light grey. Some of flie stones are hesiiies * 
quirked with innumerahle small spots of black, brown, or yellow, 
formed of argillaceous earth, coloured by oxide of iron. Others 
again enefose plates of black, yellow, or silvery ijyca. • ^ 

7^he liardness of this sand-stone is rar(dy considerabJl^ nay it 
often yieh^s to the fricti(5n of the nail, but the luirdness is uni- 
form in each separate hlt)ck. The strength of these stones to re- 
sist fracture is small, Iftit it also is equal, and it was possible to 
obtain large masses without vein or fissure. Mindi pains must 
liave been taken by the l^gyptians in the choiix* of the proper 
layers, to obtain stones possessing the last quality, so indispen- 
sahJe in tlie Christ met ion of their roofs, wht3re instead of vaults, 
singl(‘ stones extended from wall to wail, or from pillar to pillar. 

I'lu' excavations found in th<*se mountains an^ capable of hav- 
ing furnished a quantity of m.oeriah vastly greater than is now 
to h(^ found in exisTiug caiifu'e^. Uf)ziere, whose siatement we 
hfive followe<l, emU^avours to accoiinl for lius,*l)v (pioting a pas- 
sage of Pliny, fjv which it app(*ars tliat the sartd usfxl by the 
stone-cutters throughout tlu‘ Homan world, was brought from 
th(i Thehaid, and fornied a eonsiderahh' article of commerce from 
the port of Alexandria. Thi*-' saiwt must hav(‘ lieen the (juartz- 
ose detritus of tlie sand-stone, and the tem]>le.s and edifice s of * 
tlie. 'Phehaid ma \^,]ia been dilapitiatetl fo^' this purjiose, as 
tiiOTe of middle \vere,‘li> he burnt into Time. 

‘.Tlie basso relieros^ and the sculptures that co^ er t»very part of 
Egyptian architecture, have lieen a subject of siuqirise to all tra- 
vellers, in conse(pien<'<' of the immensity of the laliour bestowed 
Upon them. 'The wonder luis luam eidianced by false opinions as 
to tluj jiaktre of the substance emploved. It has been repr(‘Sent- 
ed as almost impmict icable to tlie tools of the sculjnor. This 
might athirst sight appear probable, Q’om the silicious nature of 
its. grains. But such is the mode of its aggregation, and the uni- 
formity of its stnirt^j'e, that so far from resisting, it offers in- 
credible farilitio/tor the execution of hieroglyphic and sym- 
bolic wsculptures. The cement yields readily to tJie tool, and’ 
the silicious parts separate without fl 3 ing; Rozivrq .fatlsfied liim- 
self h}^ actual ex])eriment, that the liiour neees^vff^ -to cover the 
edifices of the Thehaid wdlh figures^and character'^, was not one- 

VOL. V, — NO. ff. . J?/ 
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fifth part of that which would have been necessary, had they 
been built of marble* 

While the walls, the platform-roofs, the pillars, and all othcj 
essential parts of the great buildings that yet remayi in the Tlie- 
baid, were of the material we have described above, their courts, 
their entrances, and their approaches, were eml)eUished \yilh obe- 
lisks, and staUies of a more costly and enduring substance. This 
ici, to 'apply a generic name, the Granite of Syene, flic Cata- 
ract, and Elephantine. ^ ^ 

'Fhe most important of the rocks of tliis species, is the rose- 
granite. 'Fhe beauty of its colours, the large size of ils crystals, 
its hardnCvSS and its durability, would render it remarkable, bad 
not the use made of it by the Egyptians, and by the Greeks and 
Rortiahs in ifOitation of them, assured it an eternal celebrity. 
From two-thirds to five-sixths of the whole mass of this rock is 
comj)Osed of a felspar, of a colour \arying from rose to bri(tk- 
red ; the next substance in abundance is. mica, sometinn^s of a 
grceji, at other times of a golden hue; the third essential part 
is a transparent quartz: and there is besides, occasionall\ ])re- 
sent, portions of liornblende, whose black colour is sometimes 
assumed by jdates of the mica. 

T^hc i>reponderaiice of a red felspar in this rock, gives it a con- 
stant and determinate cliaracter, although its varitdics and th(* 
accidental circumstances wliich attend it are without number. Its 
shade of red varies, somelim(\s deepe?)ing, sometimes fading into 
orange or even yellow, and crystals of felspar of otlier colours 
are sometimes jlisseminated through it, but still ils peculiar as- 
pect will prevent ils being confounded with any granite that has 
yet been discovered in other <'owntrics. 

In ascending th(‘ Nile, this. rock is not xfiet with until Syene 
has been })asseil, and it extends itself far to llu* south of the island 
of Pliilai. It seems to form a .sort of bank, with innumerable 
pointed summits, the midst of a fonnatiori of other primi- 
tive rocks; and extending across the river, coniines its channel, 
and interrupts the passage, forming the first cataract. 
western side of the river it* dips beneath strata of gneiss, 
on the cast is lost in the dese^ . \ 

The environs of Syene ofl’er in less quantity, granitic rocks of,, 
several otfier characters. One of these is coinyosed of such spiall . 
Cr)'Stals of the essential minerals, as to present at a small distanQq 
an uniform grey aspect; another has large white crystals of feV * 
sj>ar, ujion a black ground composed of mica mixed with horn- 
blende ; while a third, in which the felspar is disseminated in crys- 
tals so small as hardly to atTect its general tint, is nearly black. 
Rut the most remarkable of these rocks is one which the an- 
cients called by the name of Egyptian basalt. This rock is found 
mixed and developed in the rose granite, and is th(‘refore not of 
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volcanic origin. It presents to the naked eye a surface ot a uni- , 
form black colour; but when examined l)y a powerful magni- 
fi(T, crystals of felspar, mica, and quartz, are still to be distinguish- 
ed along with the amphiliole, that gives it the most decided of 
its characters. 

The jnasses of granite used by the Egyptians, by the Greeks 
and Romans, were not extracted from regular quarries^ if v^e 
except t^e excavations at two places situated south of S3'ene. 
We nmst,»however, foi-*want of a better tjerm, call all the pla- 
ices n'hencc this stone was obUiined, by that epithet. They are 
.to be found wherever there were granitic rocks isolated and 
eas, to separate, not only on Jhe main land and islands, but even 
in the befl of the river. The Egyptians, who dicUnot wantonly 
increase the diflicultios which their gigantic entcrpris«rpresent- 
cfl, chose ^mong the projecting rocks, such as had shapes suited 
to that of the monument they meant to execute, and the labour 
coiisislcd in separatinjf it from its base. In many instances, too, 
then must have found sefjarate masses lying upon the general 
bed, such as are still to be seen in the adjacent deserts, or such, 
as placed in vast distinct pieces upon each other, form the sin- 
gubir mountains between and Phihe. It thus happens that 

the appearance of labour at the quarries hears but a small ratio 
to the numerous and vast ntonoliths, as well as smaller fragments 
disirihuted thronghovit Eg 3 q>t, and which are still visible. And 
to tlicse must he acKlyd the quantity of monuments carried off 
by the Greeks, the Romans, and the Turks, •as well as by the 
nations of modern Europe. But all these taken tUgether are pro- 
bably less in quantity lhan tliftse which arc buried and lost for 
ever, in the rubbisl^that is headed upon the sites of the ancient 
cities, or in the alluvial deposlte the Nile. 

Of all the moninnents now to be seen, there is not one, each 
block of which, even in the present advanced state of the me- 
chanic arts, would not recpiirc years of labour, to detach it from 
the quarry and to smooth its surfaces. Much more would be 
StiH required when it is employed in the art of sculpture. 

circumstance in respect to .th(!m is remarkable ; the num- 
' Her of- monuments in the granite -of Syene is far the greatest 
In the places most distant from its quarries. JNI. Rozit're attri- 
butes this in part to the successive changes in the seat ^f govern- 
fffeht, freyn Thebes to Memphis, from Memphis to Alexandrii?, 
imdt'the removal of remarkable and interesting monuments by the 
Opting powers to thgir new residence; but more especially to 
the nature of the country in Lower Egypt, which furnishes no 
■ other material for building but brick. Every permanent structure 
roust therefore have been built of the stone of the 'Fbebaid, and 
when the transportation would form the chief expense, the dif- 
ference in cost between the sand-stone of SiNcRh alld the granite 
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of Svcne, would have borne no proportion to the differtjnce in 
their beauty, lathe Delta too, and jiarticularly near Alexan- 
dria, the alluvial deposite is of much less depth than in the The- 
baid. and fewer moniuaents arc in consequence buried beneath it. 

We have stated that one of the valuable qualities of the Sycni- 
tic rock is its great durability. A part of the monuments which are 
made of it have been preserved almost uninjured for many ceu- 
tdries, and .still exhibit the admirable polish the Egyptians un- 
derstood so well to give to this refractory substat>ce. In .single 
blocks of near an hundred feet in length, .such as form obelisks, 
no flaw or fissure is to be .seen to cause their rupture, and when 
they' are found broken, it is alvvays the effect of violence. But 
graiiitejs not usually a durable sub.stance ; in spite of its hardness, 
it i.s inual'.more liable to exfoliation than many' softer rocks, and 
is in all ea.ses more subject to disintegration from natinal causi's, 
than marble. 'I'he granite of Syene however appears le.ss liable 
to their action than that of most other loialities, for altbougb in 
situations less fav'ourabl(> than the Tbebaid, it lias been sensibly 
affected, it is so in a far less degree than could have been antici- 
pated. Chemical discoveries, made since tli(> pnlilication of the 
‘‘Description de TFlgypte,” have sboun that there are two mi- 
neral species which ba\e until recently b(‘en confounded by mine- 
ralogists under the term of felspar; one, of these contains pota.ssa, 
the other .soda; now, as the fornior alkali i.s an ingredient in all 
soils, as is manifested by its being a constituent of the vegeta- 
bles they' nourish, while the latter is not, it is more than proba- 
ble that the felS|iar containing it. is more liable to decomposition 
than the other. At all events, it is an inten'sliiig qiu'stion, which 
we have not the means of solving, for want of speeimcris to de- 
termine to which of the two ^^varieties the felspar of Syenitie 
•’granite belongs. We should then h:i\e the experience of forty 
centuries to direct us in the choice of those varieties of granite 
which are lit to be used as a building material. One of them is 
undoubtedly very liable to mechanical disinli'gration, the other 
not. 

III. The mode of building among the Egyptians Avas very 
peculiar. The tlreeks dres.sed the stones they employed to 
the proper size, before they set tlieni in their place, and each 
applying bself accurately to the next, their wails were stable, in- 
dependent of cement. From this, the most perfect secies of 
masonry, there is a regular ‘decline through that of the Romans, 
and of the middle ages, to onr own day.s, when in most ca.ses no 
more than the mere outer surface is dre.ssecll. This mechanical 
part was as perfect in Egyjdian architecture as in thaj of the 
Greeks, hut the perfection was attained in a different manner. 
They placed, in their columns, rude .stones upon each other, after 
merely smoothing the two surfaces of contact, and the figure of 
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the coJumn, with all its decorations, was finished after it Vas set. 
uj>, in their walls, the outer and inner surfaces of the stnnes 
were, also left iinfashionecl, to be reduced to shape by one general 
pro(Hiss, afte» llie whole mass had been erected. 

In all the buildings examined by the French, the courses He 
jxu horizontal and leveK but the upright faces of the stones 

are often inclined to the vertical line; and it happens frerjuentl^ 
that two stones lie qpon each other, to make up the same hori- 
zontal cou#'se, •which in fhe adjacent parts consists but of one; 
and sonudimes again the same stone forms a part of two adjacent 
•coursf\s. TJie joints are in all cases admirably dressed, and so 
close as to be hardly perceptible; the ceanent which is employed, 
Is th(‘ref(fi’<‘ in very small quantity. But the Egj^ptians cicither 
trusted to th(* ccunenl, nor even to the great mass of Ae stones 
th( y usuaHv cunployed, for the durability of their walls; they, in 
athlition, took care to unite the stones of each course firmly to- 
gether. was efie^^ted by cavities, adapted to each olher^ on 

tlu* itTjper surtace of f.*ach contiguous stone of tJie course, and fitted 
ior iIh' reception of clamps. As these clamps were never found 
among the ruins, it was at first inferred that t}u*y had been me- 
tallic, and Jiad been removed on account of tlieir value. But on 
demolishing a portion of wall for the purpose of inrpiiring into 
this, the clamps were found to be of wood, which. inclosi*d in the 
wall, in a <lry climate, had not decayed. They are about nine 
inches in length, and pf the form of a double dove-tail, two and 
a half inches broad at the cmds, and one and a half in the middle. 
The foundations, wherever they were reached, ^ere found to be 
walls a little thicker than those they .sustained, and in these in- 
stances, they^ rested^n the soHd*rock. 

Tht*se j)arts of the mechanical gf>nstruction add to the solidity, 
but have little, ifdluence on the beauty of buildings; yet in those 
wiiich are external, the' execution of the Egt^ptian buildings is 
nDt less perfect. It is impossil>le to find in any buildings sur- 
faces better dressed, columns better rounded, angles more sharp, 
or more tasteful and graceful curvt's. But this perfection of the 
chisel is still more marked in the sculptures. ^ The foliage of 
the capitals, and all the ornauients, are cut with the greatest 
skill and purif)^ The figures arc not less remarkable, their 
forms being graceful and easy, even when the outline is^efective 
in truth. ^ Tliese figures being brought into rtdief by cutting th<? 
stone away around them, while their most projecting parts are 
in the plane of the \^iill, are but little raised ; the details of the 
figure are also, and as a necessary consequence, but faintly ex- 
pressed they appear as if they were enveloped in a veil, that 
conceals, and yet (lis{‘]osi\s their form. 


* Description dc PKgyptc, Vol. X. p. 104. 
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. So far as the art of sculpture was applied to the decoration of 
buildings, there is a sameness and monotony in the forms and atti- 
tudes of the figures’. This was no doubt owing to the greater part 
of them being actually alphabetic characters, or at Icatt anaglyphs : 
Lancret, the member of the commission, whom we have follow- 
ed in this account of the decorations, was at loss to acccunt for 
the disfTepancy between the skill of execution, and this mono- 
tony of form. He attempts to explain it, by stipposing that 
the priests had chosen to prevent tlic progress of th..' art ; but 
since the discoveries of Champollion and Young, the true reason 
is obvious, in the necessity of restricting homojihonous charac- 
ters to one proscribed and certain form. It is tlie same with 
animals; they are all represented in [irofile; but they too are 
skilfully designed, and the sculptors have seized perfectly the 
predominating characteristic of the species. * 

I'hesc invariable rules introduced in the sculptures that cover 
the walls of the principal buildings of Egypt, and the frerjiKuit 
repetition which thuir very nature demanded, gave room for the 
application of the division of laliour in their execution. A sin- 
gle hand might have been constantly engaged upon objects of the 
same sort, and hence great numbers may liave been emjiloyed at 
the same time, increasing both the rapidity of execution, and 
the excellence of each particular .sculpture. A directing artist 
must have been retpiired, but ail the rest of the work may have 
been purely mechanical. . " 

It may be conceived that the forms of all the sigris* and of all the h^nre.s, 
being determined for ages, they might have given each sculptor a sinj^h’ kind of 
object to execute, and tluis employ a great number of men at a time. Rut fur- 
ther, when we consider that in tlie same, hmldnig, all the ht ads oftlie gods, and 
all those of the goddesses, have an unique character; tha^,,lhe animals of the same 
species resemble each other perfectly' that, in fine, every class of objects has, 

* in the same manner, its proper character constantly preserved, we are led 
think, even one whole figure was not lulrustecl to a MOgle workman to begiiv 
and finish, but that sci'^j^-ral artists worked upon it successively . for ii^nce, 
figure was first marked out by him whose business this w^as ; then cam||3fiother 
who caiTied in on a little farther, and thus successively until the last, whose duty 
it was to finish it. 1’he painters then arrived in tlieir turn, and each applied the 
appropriate colour according to established rulcs/^ — L ancket. Description de 
VEgypte.pp. W7 & 108. 

It is at Thehes, Ihc earliesi known capital of Egypt, that wc 
meet with the most extensive remains of its architecture, and 
many of these are in a slate of tolerable preservation. They 
consist of excavations, palaces, and temples, and a few vestiges of 
the dwellings of private individuals. Before the dawn of au- 
thentic profane history, the importance of Thebes had declined, 
and the sacred history, of the interviews of Joseph with his bre- 
thren, aud of the Exodus, prove that the chief seat of thfe Egyp- 
tian monarchs, even at that earlier date, was already on the con- 
fines of Lovvisr Egypt, and probably, therefore, at Memphis. 
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But their tombs, and the continuation of work upon other* menu-, 
meiits show, that if reasons of state called them to fix their prin- 
cipal residence nearer to the centre of population, both religious 
feeling, and ^latural inclination, still gave Thebes a preference in 
their estimation. It was diflerent, when dynasties of other than 
Dios])oytan origin, ascended the throne; from that period, the 
glories of Thebes began to fade. Its fall was acceferated^by tl\p 
ravages of Cambyses, but does not appear to have been fully con- 
sum mated un4il the chastisement its inhabitants received for an 
ill-advised and impotent revolt against the Roman sway. Mo- 
,dern travellers liave been successful in identifying the site of 
Thebes, by reierence to the ancient writers who have left us de- 
scription*? of its position, ifid even no such reo^rd exist, the 
vast extent over which ruins are scattered, and the mag!iitude of 
th(: princpjial edifices tlTat remain, would point it out as a sove- 
reign 

•‘Several villag^es arc distrihutecl over the plain of Thebes. On the western 
side, and at a distance of two hundred paces from the Nile, is the vjllagpe of e/- 
Jiijun/tvh. Near the huts tliat compose it, is to be seen a handsome house that 
the natives call qumtr or “the castle.” It served to lodge the governors of the 
country, at the time of the collection of taxes. Beyond this, lower down the ri- 
ver and nearer the Lybian chain, is seen JSlaza-JIbou-Hamoud, whose earthen 
houses are in part hidden by a wood of palm trees ; farther still is Koum-ti-Bcar* 
if (it, built upon tlie rubbish ol aticient Thebes. Close to the mountain, MedineU 
^ihoi4 exhibits the remains of a modern village entirely abandoned. Finally, at the 
extremity of the plain, to the north, is the small village of Kournah, whose sa- 
vage inhabilanis abundow i^, when they wish to escape the payment of taxes. 
New 'froghKlytcb, they then retire to the numerous grottoes with which the 
mountain is pierced ^ or accompanied by all they consuler i^ost dear and pre- 
cious, their wives, their children, and their flocks, they flee to the desert. 

•* On the eastern side of the river, and immediately upon the bunk, Luxor is 
distinguished by its low houses, surnioimted by dove-cotes covered with an in- 
numerable multitude of pigeons. I^iixor a considerable tow n, that may con- 
tain two nr three thousand souls. Once a^week a market is held in it to w^liich 
inhabitants ot the neighbouring villag'es resort. Farther to the north, and 
low er down the stream, are found Caffre-Karnac, and Karnac, both surrounded 

pali^pilrees : these inhabited places occupy but an inconsiderable space in the 
midst ^f|§c vast rums that surround them. Still farther in the same direction, 
and near the foot of the Arabian chain, is situated the village of Med-*dmoud. 

•• Sucli is the small number of scattered villages in the midst of a plain that 
was once occu]>ied by an immense city. Tlleir miserable huts contrast in the 
most striking manner witli tiie opulent remains of a superb metropolis.” 

» • » * 

•‘The monuments situated on the left bank of the river, first attrc^cd our at- 
tention. We establisln^l ounselves at cl-Aqualtch ; its vicinity to th<^fiie,*^ade 
us choose it for our place of rendezvous. It was thence that we set out daily at* 
.sun-f!se to fngage in labours, tliat continued through i^nse heat, would have 
appeared extremely painful, had we not been sustaineoDy the enthusiasm pro- 
duced by the mcw of the ji'uins. We felt u pleasure in reflecting lliat we were 
about to transport to our country all the products of the ancient science and 
industry of the Kgyqitians. It was, in truth, a conquest wc were about to effect 
in the nanae of' tlie arts. We were about to give to the world for the first time, 
an exact and eornplete idea of the monuments, of which so many travellers, both 
anci(‘nt and modern, liad ba»u able to speak only in a manner little satisfactor 5 % 
We were about to realize the desires expressed by the mo^t elorfhent of our ora 
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tors, when speakiiipf of Egfyp*, »n thc.sc remarkable terms. ‘ Quelk puinwncc, tl 
quel art a fait <tun tel pays la nterveiUe tie V llmvers^ ct (jnelks heauf^s vc frourc- 
roit on pas^ si on pmvoit aborder h ville rayule^ puist/ue si loin d" die on trouvv ties 
ehoses si mervei Ileuses We were, in fact, the sf)il of tliis ro}al cit\, where 
the partial observations that had been previously made, althoui^*'. ofhtile value, 
still promised the discovery of the most noble ivorks. And besides, what attrac- 
tions, what secret charms did not the view of the ruins pn sent ^ 'I'lns g'KMions 
spectacle cannot, be song'hf with temporary, and liarreii curiosity /Ve were 
diraw n to it by an ardent and lively passion, that cannot be understood by those 
who have not experienced it. How many times, impelled hy this passion, have 
we not traversed the plain of 1'hebes, at the ns^ oj* assasspiated by the 

Arabs and the savage inhahitants of tiicse countries ’ How many times have vve 
not undertaken long and painful expeditions, with the sole view of discover- 
ing new monuments, and examining distant remains * 

•‘The first remarkable object that presents ilstdf on l(‘aving cl-Aqnalteh is a 
vast enclosure which surrounds a space twerthousand metn's m leng'li, and one 
thousand in breautli. It has been a circus, or hippuflrnnir^ in whn It tin .incnuit 
Egyptians p'erformed their races, on foot, on liorsf-back, or in car.s. In tlif great 
number of openings tliat this enclosurt presents, %)Ue is temjiteii it; im.u;ine he 
sees the hundn cl gates celebrated by Horner, and b\ all the htsMU'-ans and poets 
of antiquity. This circus appears to hav<- been surrounded v\iih uiumjdLd struc- 
tures, that would have gloriously aimounced thej ap[)roach to tlu‘ ancjeiit capital 
of Egypt. F'ormerly trodden by a vast multitude, it i> now ie?tored to cultivation, 
and iertih/ed hy a canal which brings to it the \\iilei > o1 the iniind.inoii. 

“At the northern extremity of the inpporlrome ait tound the ruin> of JJ'uh^ 
net-Abou. Tiiev rise iTiaj(‘sticall> upon an artdici.il mound, and ate sunoniuletl 
by an enclosure partly built of stone, and paitlv of bnek. A small tcinjrK* hiit 
shows itself at the base of the heap of rubbish ; Init ubat par:icuLul\ utuaels at- 
tention IS an edifice, winch at the fust glance mat m* knovt n io iiuvt been the 
palace of a sovereign. Two stones, with un^^t's rd >quan* wnub>v\'», w alls crown- 
ed with battlements, announce an edifice li fllrint in its cliar:u'li.r trum thoic 
consecrated to Egv ptian worship. In the neigijf>oml.ood, and t.ntiuu’ to the 
north, are propylara which form the entrance to a \f mpie ot a' antupnty.” 

To the wcist^of these, and near llie Lvhiijn (‘lunu, iire nunains 
of still greater ini])ortance, the ruin.s ol tin* |);h:h*c oI Knnist\s 
Meiamoun, a dcseripiion of which we shall eiie Ui another part 
of this paper. 

The Lybian chain towers over these remains of ancient structures : it is only 
separated from them bv a narrow^ portion of dcscit. Its piccipitous locks, 
liant with the light of’the sun, the numerous cataeurnhs with winch it is filled,'* 
form a picturesque ground on which these magiidicent rums nse lO great beau- 
ty. The o))position between the grey colour of tin. rubbish and the ulone of the 
monuments, form contrasts that present bcautitul eiieets to the painter. 

Setting out from Mediiiet Ahoii, and follow mg ihe road triced along the 
edge of the desert, every step re>»lson pieces ol broken statues, on trunks of co- 
lumns, anil fragments of all kinds. On the Ictl of the road, is tound a reflA.angu- 
lar enclosure of’ raw bricks, filled with remains of colossi, and members of-urchi- 
tectrfA ,^kt^i(led witii vvtdl chiscicil hierogiypiiics, I'he^ arc the ren^alns iff aw 
«;difice destroyed to its veiy foundation. All the materials have been caloatHious 
rock, drawn from the n(||ghl)ouri ng mountain ^ they theretorc have tteen used to 
burn into lime. Positive traces ot this ravage stdl exist in the kilns that have 
aened to burn tlie stone, and the vitrification produced by the fire.” 

On the right of the road is the wood of Acacias occu])ying thc 
site of the true Memnoniwm., and between the wood a»d the ri- 
ver arc the gigantic statues called Tama and Chama by the na- 
tives pf the country. "I'hey may he |)erccived at a distance of 
four leagues, like vast rocks rising in the middle of the plain. Af- 
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ter leaving these statues, and returning to the road along the* 
border of the desert, the ruins are speedily jeached which are 
usually known as the Merpnonium, but in which our travellers 
conceive the^ have found the tomb of Osymandias. 

“ Continuing to follow the same path, an enclosure of unbumt brick is next 
met with ^ and not far from it, on the riji^ht, a mount of rock cj/^tached from tlie 
Lybian chaiv, in which the Egyptians have excavated one of those sypinji^es §Q 
celebratedfin antitpiity. It is a real labyrinth, into which it is unsafe to enter 
witiiout proper precautions. The great number of passages, of halls, of shafts 
that lead to iSwer^apartments, present the aspect of a? place intended for the ce* ' 
remonies of initiation, and the celebration of mysteries. 

•• In the vicinity of this syrinx is a long range of small heaps of calcareous 
fragments ; they are the remains of an avenue of sphinges, which lead to build- 
ings now in ruins, and near the nioufitain to an edifice that seems to s^pw, both 
that the EgypllatKs had attempted the construction of vaults, ^d that they had 
succeeded but ill. ^ 

** Returning again to the rojal that skirts the desert, and passing the fragments 
of two statues of black granite, Kouma is soon reached , the palace of this place 
furnishes an instance of a portied formed of a single range of columns, which has 
ill consequence some resemblance to the buildings of the Greeks ; it has rather 
the air of having never been finished, than of having fallen to ruin.” 

# % * ♦ 

** A M^ood of palm trees extends from the ruins of Kourna to the Nile, and 
closes in an agreeable manner, this sitle of the fine plain of Thebes. 

** In the mountain that strikes the river below Kourna, are situated numerous 
excavations which served as tombs. 

“We have taken a rapid view of the ruins on the Lybian side of the Nile, let 
us now cross the river to its right bank, where wonders await us, not less strik- 
ing than those we have already seen. Let us first direct our course to l^uxor. 
Whal can be more rich w piore varied than die scene that offers itself' to our 
view ! Isiatids brilliant with vegelullon and verdure : a fine river rolliiTg with ra- 
pidity its feililizing waters, and animated by the motion of barks with laige tri- 
angular sails, which transport to every part of Egypt the products of this fertile 
country ; Fellahs plunging’ into the Nile, and tlragging as they swim, nets filled 
with w ater-melons ; the yellow and trancftiil tone of the plains on which ai'e mis- 
ed specimens of a nobIe«flrcliitccture ; the Jiroad shadows cast by their colossal 
masses; Arab buildings that unitt- in a pictflPTcsque manner with the most magni- 
ficent rums; beyond, a plain coverc^l with palm trees and verdure ; and to close 
tjic view, the mountains oi the Arabian chain. Such is a ^ight sketch of one of 
Ihe most beautiful sp<'ctacles w'luch man can enjoy. 

To an lve at the principal entrance of the palace of Luxor, it is necessary to 
penetrate Ihe village through narrow streets, filled with rubbish. What is seen 
gives an idea of the most abject misery, associated with the recollection of the 
greatest opulehce. In fact, b\ tin* side of these wretched huts, two superb obe- 
lisks show themselves sutldenly, formeil esich of a single block of granite, and 
seventj^^ve feet in height.* Udimd these obelisks are seated statues, thirty-four 
feet iniieight ; and then a pylon’\ fifty feet in elevation. There isjiotone of 
thesemonumeiits, whidi^if seen alone, would not command admirationf^HBSney 
iippe^T^ited here in a manner that produces in the spectator the most profound • 
impression, •^fhe olielisks offer to the astonished eye, hieroglyphics executed 
with all the care aiul precision that is found on the finest gems. The statues 
are remarkable for the gravi^ and tranquillity of their attitudes ; the pylon is co- 
vered with sculptures representing battles of chariots, passages of rivers, and the 
capture of fortresses. ” 

^ * 

“ Leaving the village of Luxor, by the street that faces the principal entry of 

<»h« liskii IxMtr upon thtir sides the legt'iid of Stsostris, and on l^eir front that at 

RainM's I., his R:rt‘at ^raiidfuthLi, hy \ihoni the} vivrc pi*ohably dieted. 

1 Wf shut I t-\piaiii ihiA urni, uiiU tht; reason of it# uac, lim*amT 

roL. V. — NO. 9, 
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» the palncc, the artificial mound on which this quarter of 'rbehes M^as erected, i» 
soon passed. If a course towards the north be taken, it may he pt-rfonned tm a 
well beaten road, on t!ie sides of which are seen, at small intervals, the fmtrrm nts 
of pedestals and the remains of sphinpfes- The nearer we approach to Kaniac, 
the more numerous these fraj^ments become ; and at Kaniac itf elf entire sphim 
ges are seen, having women’s heads upon the bodies of lions '^lm^ from Lux* 
or to Karnac, that is to say, for the space of two tliousund metres, * an avenue ( x- 
tends, W’hich m»'st have contained six hundrfd sphinges Along the •wlnde right 
aide of this road, arc mounds of rubbish, the remaiiis of biuldiugs that appear to 

have united tliese two remarkable places.” 

• » » • 

, ft 

From this idlev of sphinges, if we turn a little to the left, we enter a broadei 
avenue, formed enlTely of couchant rams mounted upon pedestals, at the extre- 
mity of wliich is a triuinplial gate of the most eh‘gant proportions, I'lu ^-e form 
the approach to a temple that shows in all its parts tlie marks (>♦' the highest ain 
tiquity, and is notwithstanding constructed of materials which had ijiready been 
used in former n 'onuments.” 

* 

Near at liand are seen ruins of far greater import.uiee ; thi‘\ 
are also approached by an avenue of. sphinges, the Iartx:(*st that 
exist among tlie Egyptian ruins. At the first view from this side, 
the Iniilding presents the aspect of total dilapidation; hut by en- 
tering from the south, it is possible to ascertaiiUhe disposition ot 
its parts. 

EIntering as usual l)y a pylon which a])pears never to have been 
finished, we reach 

** A first court, decorated on its sides with long gallflies, and ( iiclosing ten> 
pies and habitations. !n the midst is an uveinie of columns, si \cnty feet in heigjit, 
sapped at their foundation ^ the great< r part of them lvi\c fallen, each in a single 
mass, and stretch oat^UK u tiunks, formed of label's of stone, in the original ordei 
they had when ci 7 ;Tt. A single one stands upnglil, as if to attest a magnificence, 
that can now he scarctly imagined, A second pylon, preceihd by two colossal 
statues, serves as the entrance of a great hall, wblcli extends in its greatest di- 
mension, three hundred and eig]iteeii4vet, ami in its least, one huiulvtil and fif* 
ty-nine. The stones tliat form its fiat roof, rest iiponai ‘hitraves supported by one 
hundred and thirty-four columns, »\ill sl^nding', 7'he largest of these are not^ 
less than eleven feet in diameter, and ser( nt\ fei I tii iic ight. 7'hc capitals spread 
out, and foim each a surface of sixty -femr square ft et, oil which an hundred men 
might rea<hl\ find roiSm to stand. 

‘‘Passing through um^ther pylon, we enter a sort of court, in which there 
formerly stood two obelisks of granite, sixty -nine feet in height ; one alone still 
stands upon its.base. A great gate ami aiiotlu r ]jyIon hud to a hall destroyed to 
the very foundation ; it had galleries formed (d caryatid pillars, and it contains 
the largest obelisk that is now to be found in KgVjJt. It is iiincty-ou^^ feet in 
height i its sculptures are of the most perfect execution, and seem exceed 
whatever the arts of modern Europe could effect. Anotlx r gate leads to ajiart- 
inefr-;i4ei5Rblly built of granite, that appoai to have been Jinislied vvitli greater care 
f than any other part of this vast edifice. Eeyoiid, are still to be .seen multitudes of 
columns, and a vast number of apartments.” 

Such is (he palace of Karnac, the proud rcsideiue of the Dios- 
politan dynasties, in uhicli the monarchy of Ej»;\pl exhihlled a 
niaj^nificeuce (hat succeeding ages have long Avondered at, hut 
may despair of (!ver equalling. So extraordinary is thi!*cominand 
of labour, and of skill in the arts, which is here disjdayed, that 

, <' * * . 

***Kc4rly a mile and a quarter. 
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those who have visited the spot can hardly realize the truth o£ 
the impressions of tlnnr senses, and feel almost inclined to re- 
gard the whole as the fiction of a wandering and fantastic ima- 
gination.* • 

After the palace of Karnac, little else of importance presents 
itself ut¥)n the remainder of the site of Thebes; we shall in con- 
sequence here (dos(‘ onr citations in illustration ot the t»pograi- 
phy of A)at once mighty city. 

Thebes, •contrary to the Usual belief, was, never surrounded by 
walls. Its exact limits are therefore difficult to determine. But 
<is it must have been confined on the one side by the Arabic, on 
the other by the Lybian, chjiin of inounbiins, it is only in re- 
spect to *ts extent along the river that uncertainty remains. 
Hence the estimate made hy the French travellers, of “the space 
inchuhnl \^ithia its boundaries, m-iy be considered as not far from 
the truth. Wc- shall not copy their numbers, but resort to the more 
familiar mode of comjiarison witli existing cities, which they 
also giv.'. (’airo, the present capital of Egypt, covers but one- 
half of tne ground comprised within the narrowest probable cir- 
cuit of riiehes ; while the extent of the city of Paris, within the 
nt‘vv fioti(evarits\ is twice as great as the latter. Of the other 
successive capitals of Egypt, we have the testimony of Diodo- 
rus, that Memphis exceeded Thebes a little in extent ; but the lat- 
ter was greater than Alexandria in its proudest days, as we can 
determine by compating their ancient circuits with each other. 

In adopting these comparisons, wc rcccivd as true, that the 
whole of the ])laiu, of which hy far the greatest part is now in- 
undated at the rise of the Nile, and much of it in tillage, was 
once covered with bj*ilding.s. In*additiou to calculation, there is 
iH|clirect evidencf! of a dejjosite of froih twelvt; to sixteen feet of the 
mud of the Nile around the bases of the colossus of Memnon 
;ind its fellow, and these were no doubt ere^Jed upon ground 
consitlered at the time far above the reach of danger. Such a 
deposite is sufficient to have covered all the more ancient ruins of 
private, edifices; while the separate mounts of rubbish that are 
visibly Inust have arisen from the successivf* renewals of habi- 
tation^y the decreasing population, around the objects of their 
sacreJ reverence, or the sites most convenient for comingrce. In 
such places alone d® we find these accumulations, while^lffre- ^ 
inaining surface presents no vestige of the busy multitude that 
once peopled it. The remains of the buildings erected under the 
• 

* A part of the palace of Karnac, appears to have been built before the inva- 
sion of the shepherds, and bears the lej'end of a kin^ of the name of Mandou* 
ci ; but by ^’ar the {greatest proportion was executed under tiie reij^n of the 
eighteenth Dynasty* Still it did not cease to rceeivc embellishmcMits from suc- 
ceeding monarchs; and, after a long neglect under the l^ersians, ^ne of its edifi- 
ces was finished, and bears the names and titles of tfec Macedonian Alexander- 
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Egyptian dynasties, have served as foundations for those of the 
subjects of the Persians, and they for the dwellings of Grecian 
and Roman times ; which in their turn have given way for those 
erected under the empire of the Arabs, or even in,, times more 
modern. The Egyptians of tlie present day do not repair their 
houses, when they cease to be habitable ; they find it chjjaper to 
erect npw ones. The same reason must have ajiplied in former 
tTmes, while the constant rise of the bed of the river must have 
furnished an additional inducement to elevate the ne-.v mansion 
on the rubbish of the'old. 

Of the architecture of these private dwellings, in the times of 
Thehan splendour, we have no direct means of forming a judg- 
ment, .But ot},e passage of any andient author throws liny light 
upon the subject.* From this itapj)ears, that they wereraivseil to 
the height of four or five stories, but mithing furthci* is stated. 
There is however a marked resemblance in distribution, grow- 
ing no doubt out of like causes, between the belter mansions of 
modern Cairo, and the palaces remaining at Thebes. Large halls 
are in both combined with small chambers. The houses of Cairo 
consist of a low basement, over part of which are large saloons, 
which rise to the roof of tlie building, but contiguous to these are 
several stages of small apartments. At Luxor and Karnac, the 
Egyptian sovereigns inhabited immense hypostylc halts, where 
they passed the day, but had also small apartments of granite 
for their hours* of privacy. Similar principles no doubt governed 
the distribution of private dwellings. They were also most pro- 
bably arrangcd"in narrow streets, and crowded iijion each other, 
except upon tlic lines of the great avenue.s, used for commercial 
or sacred purpo.ses. A narrow street is alone ada))ted to the cli- 
mate of Egypt, and particul&»’ly to that of 'Phcbe.s, where the 
sun is more ardent, becau.'-e more nearly vertical than at Cairo 
or Alexandria, where this is yet indisjjen.viblc to the coanfort of 
the inhabitants. 

Witli such buildings and arrangements, the population may have 
been very great; it may be considered as unquestionably twice 
as large as that of Cairo at the present day ; and hence the whole 
population of Eg\'pt, when Thebes was its sole 'bapital, and the 
Delta formed no very important part of its territdfry, as double 
thar'i-..rf^ined now' by the whole country. • 

‘ The Necropolis of Thebes, or the vast excavations vyhich bear 
that name, was situated on the Lybian mountain, and here there- 
fore we arc to look for the origin of the ci^y. Here, too, Bruce 

* ‘Oftoluf 5( xai tof t’mi' Liiutuv oixlaf a; jufv tftpupo^i, tf St fivtupofiiSf 
xata’JXFvufiou,. 

But in like manner thev built the houses of private individuals, some to the 
heigt.4 of foar,.')thers to tiut of fire stories. — Diod Sie, Biblioih. I£it. Idb- L 
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supposed that he recognised in the modern Medinet*Abou, Me-, 
dinvt-Tubou, or City Taboti, the ancient name. This side, the 
earliest settled, was the soonest deserted, and *the inhabited Dios- 
polis of the«Romans, was, ‘according to the authority of Strabo, 
confined to the right bank. On this last was situated the greatest 
royal residence, the palace of Karnac ; while on the Lybian side, 
the domain of the dead appears to have continued its eneroacljt'' 
nient.s dn that of the living, the greatest existing monument, 
usually cckisitiered as i.Hb«Memnonium, but expressly identified . 
by the French voyagers with the tomb of Osymandias, being a 
mausoleum; Avhile one even more extensive, whose portal was 
guarded by the two vast twin colossi, so often spoken of, and 
which u’tis in reality the Memnonium, was probably likc*the for- 
mer, shared between the honours of the dead and the service of 
fhe living! * 

We have said that there is no appearance nor even probability 
of 'I'hebes having been ever surrounded with walls. It might at 
first sight appear difficult ^o reconcile this with the epithet heca- 
tonipylos, applied to it by Homer. Where no wall existed, there 
could be no need of gates; yet Homer has been found in all 
other cases so precise in adapting his epithets to the true charac- 
ter, not only, of men, but of cities and countries, that it would 
be strange to find *him at fault in this case. Theijfe is an obvious 
explanation, which serves to give an additional proof of the won- 
derful skill of that peet in this branch of his art. The most striking 
perhaps of all the characteristics of Egyptian atchitecturc, are the 
pyramidal masses of masonry, far exceeding in heTght every other 
part of the edifice, between which the portals, not only those 
that form the main ijntrance, buf tlie passages between its courts, 
ar(! ])laced. In thc*se almost useleks masses, the architect seems 
to have sought to imitate the hewm face of the lofty rocks, in 
which the entrance of the excavations are usu^ly formed. Many 
of these still remain ; and in the days of Theban greatness, many 
more must have existed ; for even the better class of private man- 
sions may very probably have imitated this general feature, both 
of sacred' and civil architecture. Later Greek writers have given 
the name ’to this species of entrance. So different is it from 
any thing in ffther architectures, that no modern languae® has any 
corresponding term; the French have proposed the actl^Son of 
the woxA^pylone, which is sufficiently expressive ; and we have, 
in conformity, made use of the analogous term pylon. The num- 
bers of this very peculiar structure united at Thebes, may well 
have given it the epithet of hundred gated. But the French voy- 
agers appear, as vve have seett, rather to attribute its origin to the 
numerous openings in the hippodrome of Medinet-Abon, which 
has ill the characteristics of a place of exercise for^troops; and 
whence, after being united and organized, the armies of the Pha- 
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raohs issued to combat the enemies of their country. The twenty 
thousand men, with chariots and horses, which Homer makes to 
issue from these gaies, correspond in a remarkable manner with 
what Diodorus states. In his day, he says that the'foundations 
of one hundred stables were still to he seen, in the vicinity of 
the river, between Memphis and Thebes, in each of whicli two 
hundred horses were kept; and the sculptures show, that each 
war-chariot was drawn by a single horse, and carried biit a sin- 
gle person. ’ * ' 

Thebes was probably among the most ancient cities of the 
world. Its edifices bear the traces of the violence of the shep- 
herd kings; and of the w'orks of the seventeenth dynastv, of those 
of Egyj^t; hut the taste and genius of the architecture is not de- 
veloped ifhtil the accession of the eighteenth dynasty, when the 
■ whole of Egypt became united under one monarchy. Before the 
invasion of the Shepherds, it was ))rohahly no more than the 
head of a petty principality, distingni.shed perha|)>froni its neigh- 
bours by some advantages of situation On this head, we shall 
however most probably receive important information from the 
mission of Champoliion, who has at last sailed from France to 
undertake new researches in that country, and having in his 
possession the instrument by which the dark writings of the 
tombs and obelisks are to be compelled to give up tiie historic 
truth they have hitherto concealed, ratluT than recorded. 

In choosing the remains of 'J’hehes to ilkistrate the subject of 
Egyptian architecttiro, we have an opportunity of citing it in all 
its remaining varieties. We shall b(!gin witli the catacombs, as 
in our opinion the most ancient, and as in all respects the most 
remarkable. Of these excavations, fiy far the greater jiart have 
become places of sepulture, alfhough some have never been ap- 
propriated to that jmrpose. Of tlie former, some are obviously 
excavated e.xpressly to receive tlie bodies of the dead, and even 
those of particular individuals; but by far the greater part liStiic, 
beyond all doubt, been constructed for other purposes, and after- 
wards embellished and adorned with the care the Egyptians be- 
stowed upon their places of burial. If any of them had been 
originally natural caverns, such as the nature of the rock induces 
us to bcliove must have existed, the hand of art has obliterated 
all traS?6i their original rude form. • 

“ If it be wisticd to form a general idea of the fiypog^es of ThebeS, we must 
imagine a part of the Lybian chain contiguous to the plain of Kourna, of the 
Memnonium and of Medinct-Abou, more tlian two leagjies in ler.gtlt, and tliree or 
four hundred feet in height, pierced from place to place with rectangular open- 
ings at all heights. If it be then imagined that low galleries, and of even less 
width than heiglit, setting out from these openings, penetrate the hotly of the 
rock, sometimes horizontally, sometimes inclining, and even sometimes in a ser- 
pentine direction ; that these galleries arc interrupted here and there by halls 
and by ;)its ; a^ that many of them are divided into numerous ramifications. 
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whn U som(^times return to the point whence they departed^ and render the way 
difiicult to rocoj^nise. If communications were established between all these gal-* 
Icries, they vrnuld form the most inextricable labyrinth* 

To rrach the /n/po£r^eft^ narrow paths must be followed, cut in the face of the 
niouiitain, Tlu se ]>JiUis have bill a small declivity, but are still dangerous in 
conscqu< nee oT tin' stet pness of the mountain : however, so much temptation is 
foniul to stop frequenMv to satisfy curiosity, that no fatigue is experienced in tra- 
versin;>: tikCFTi. At one moment lofty gates are met with, at others low doors, 
sonu' scioare, some cro\\necl by arcades; some entirely opdh and a9cessiblei, 
others lutaing onlj u narrow passage ; and others again filled up to the lop tjr 
heaps of siiml/ 1'he portals pf the principal catacombs are preceded by vesti- 
bnles open Hi xhf da), whose sTtles are smoothed apd polished, but which are 
rai ' ly adorned vulli paiiitings; tl>e entrances of others, open immediately from the 
face of ihc mountain. A last distinction wliich remains to be stated, is that the 
* simp]. St tombs occvijiy the top, the most magnificent the base of the mountain.*’ 
— Description de I* E^ppfe, Vol* iii. p* 8 St 9. 

These .suhterrimean gallei'ies are at present the i*efugeof a race 
of Arabs^ livin« in th(i most wretched manner, and *who were 
ri»l)l)ers by proh'ssion up to the period of tlic French expedition. 
Af tills lime they appear to have discovered, that more was to 
be made by cheating travellers, than by-robbing them. Before, 
they had been the resident^e of Christian hermits, and even places 
whei-c worsliij) was performed, probably in times of persecution. 

'riie mountain in which these excavations are made, is com« 
posn! of a calcareous rock, of a fine and equal grain, in no place 
v<*ry hal'd, in othors quite soft. Petrifactions of Ammonites and 
lielemniies occur in it, and occasional masses of siliceous matter. 
On 1 he 1 oofs of < he (‘xcavations, stalactites are occasionally formed, 
and crystallizations of salt. Both show in a marked manner the 
dry ness of the cli mate, for in one more moist, the stalactites W'ould 
hav(' been far more abundant, and the saline matter would not 
have been deposited. , 

Tlie caverns hav#*in their intcripr a remarkably high tempera- 
ture, amounting to nearly 70^ of*Fahrenheil’s thermometer, and 
this is uniform in them all. In considering them as human abodes, 
then, they are far dilferent from the dripping%averns of other re- 
gioii’s, Jknd possess lliroughout the year a mean temperature, which 
even lo qur own sensations would not be disagreeably high, but 
to tliosc habituated lu the climate of Thebes, must have been 
grateful and salubrioxis. 

Among the catacombs wliose entrances are known, none have 
e.scapetl the 'most complete pillage. The mummies a^liy^lithcr 
left in their jilaees nor in their cases, but are thrown in disordered 
heaps upbn gi'ound, so that occasionally the passage is choked 
up with them. Although the foot at times penetrates tlie ban- 
dages, and is letaineM among bones and folded linen, yet no dis- 
agreeable snudl accompanies this mass of mortal remains; every 
thing yfelds lo the overcoming odour of the bitumen. Nor is 
the feeling of disgust that might be supposeil to attend such a 
passage through heaps of dead bodies predominant wthe curiositx 
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,which could alone lead to the research, is powerful, but it is coun- 
terbalanced frequently by the dread that cannot but arise, lest 
the lights should inflame the combustible matters, or being ex- 
tinguished, should leave 5 mu in total and inextricahlo darkness. 
Jomard, who drew up the accounts of the catacombs from which 
our extracts are made, was nearly perishing from the firstiof these 
accidents, and two other members of the expedition were in the 
utmost danger from the latter. He remarks, that the dread of 
fire occurs most frequently to the imagination, becaust the walls 
are often seen to be blackened by the smoke of previous confla- 
grations, and the Arabs may be seen piling in heaps tlie mum- 
mies they have broken, and lighting fires of them, which burn long 
and brilliantly. 

We extract the account given of the adventure of the two per- 
sons of whom we have spoken. 

“ They had penetrated at about five o’clock in the afternoon, to the bottom 
of a vast catacomb, decorated with the greatest magnificence, and composed of 

halls, galleries and passages, that made frequent angles.” 

» • » « 

** They bad met upon their route with a pit which they supposed to he about 
thirty feet in depth ; in order to pass it they had been oblig^ed to sit down on its 
edge> and push themselves forwards with their hands. Not liavnif:^ counted the 
turns of the path, nor constantly examined the floor, they conceived that they 
had left behind them several other pits, and there were in fact others f>< even 

S eater dtpth in the catacoihh* They bad, in truth, but a confused and even 
se idea of the shape of the place.** 

* « » . # 

» 

*‘By an imprudence, of which experience alone could teacli them the whole 
danger, they had ^no more than two candles to enligliteii their way. At a mo- 
ment when they were attentively examining some sculptures, a numerous swarm 
of bats suddenly ruslied from a passage, agiUUing the surrounding air; one of the 
lights is struck and extinguished. He who heUl it runs to light it at the other, 
but this, struck at the same instant, is also extinguisluV*. The sudden change 
from light to darkness, inspires them \f ith horror; they feel that they are enclos- 
ed in a labyrinth, and surrounded by precipices. The wick, yet red, may guido 
them for a fevv seconds; tiiey profit by this Interval, and retreat as fast a.s pos&i* 
blc, but the last gleam' soon dies, and the obscurity becomes total. 

‘‘They halt, motionless with terror. Ilow can the disorder and the crowd of 
thoughts that agitate them be painted ^ The liope of safety, or horrible despair, 
the choice of means, the want of resources, the idea of the moiTovv, the recollec^ 
lion of their country, a thousand contrary emotions opj)ress thftm at a time. 
Their reason fails, and imagination reigns alone. I'o be interred alive in these 
tombs, a prey to hunger ; to perish miserably after three or four days of ungiiisli^ 
is all that the future oflers to their view, without a single ray of hope. 

“ their minds recover at length from this first trouble ; and reason 

resumes its sway. I'liey agree upon signals, in case they .should be forced to se- 
parate. One claps his hands aloud, to draw the alleution of any others who might 
be in the catacomb, the other shouts shrilly for assistance, 'rheir efforts are vain; 
a total silence, or the echo of their own voices, is the only reply they receive. 
As they liad entered into tlie catacomb near the rio^e of the day, all their com- 
panions had already set out for tlie hanks of tlie Nile, distant half a league. To 
be heard by the Arabs, was by no means a likely < huace, for the number of per- 
sons, who reside in these cavc.s, is not great. Still, however, they repeat the at- 
tempt several times, cry with all their migl)t, and tlicii listen anxiously ; a honi- 
ble sileijce, or l^ic mor<* hoirible hissing of the flight of baK, ronvmrp^ 
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they arc alone. One of them proposes to search carefully for the pit tliey had 
passed ; but how is this to be effected ? It would be necessary to recollect the* 
various turns llje3’ had »nadc, and to rccogr.isc them by Ihc sense of touch. At 
last they abandon themselves to this weak and uricertaiii chance. In order toev 
plore the grouigd as fully as possible, tin y a^ree to join hands, and to marcl) 
stoopiuif, and sfridnitj;* widely, each constantly toucliini^ one of tlie sides of 
the jj^allcry, or the floor. The extent of this cl)ain is increased hy a pick-axe 
that one f)f them had carried with him. In this w'ay they i^xplore the road, 
with the assurance of not passinj^ a wall, an aperture, or a pit, without bei^jg 
aw'ure of if. After some hundred steps, both walls escape their jjjrasp at a lime, 
and they arc^aw aj^e that the}’ urchin a lari^e hall ; they retire aff’ri^lited anil seize 
the wall. Hutlhry dure not hesitate for fear their slrenj^th abandoning , 

them ; tiiey determine to follow the wall to the right, and not to leave it, how- 
,cver it might wind. I’liis might carry triem farther into the labyrinth, but it 
might also lead them nearer to the cnlruncc.^^ 

As they proceed. * ^ • 

On a sudden, the first perceives a void beneath his feet, and givds the signal 
of a precipice ; the other at tfie same instant peiceives the edge of a pit. lluf 
Avliat IS this pit ^ How is it to be passed^ togetlier, or one after tlie other ^ With- 
out dela}, eacli seats himself on the narrow edge. With the head and back, 
glued as one may say to the v\a]l, the Itgsand more than half the tliighs sus- 
pended over the abyss, they dra^f themsthes gently along, by raising the body 
on the hands, and without advancing at each eff'ort more than six inches. Ti- 
nally, the piccipice is passed, but not witlnnit a ftdse mo\cment of one of them, 
w'lio, seizing the otlier, would have dragged him with him into the pit ; but the 
latter had at the instant reached tlic opposite angle of the cavity, and l>y grasp, 
ing it firmly, gave his cotrijianion a support ; and they are soon beyond the gap« 
To the first emotion of }oy at this unlookcdfor escape, new' fears succeed. If this 
pit be not the one they are iii search of, it must he passed a second lime ; and il 
they' go forward, they, in tins case, go farther astray. But there is but one plan, 
which, if perseve red in, <^an save them ; they therefore constantly follow the w\aff 
on tlic right hand. As thc*y march in this diieclion, a c:^tum almost insensible, 
and to all appearance far distant, strikes their ilcsiring eyes. Those who have 
W’'alched for some iioiirs in a place enliiely dark, know that iTie eye occasionally 
perceives illusions, and fancies lights tiiat do not exist. Our travellers ask them’ 
selves if it be such aii illusion that vli cciijes them. K it a gaseous emanation, that 
has taken fire .spontaneoi^^ly, is it the lamp^oi an Arab, or a mere affection of the 
visual organ ^ In sfntc of tins uncerlainlyf they duvci their steps to this feeble 
r&y: the light appears to increase; it is not red like that of a lamp, nor is it 
bounded. It quickly enters into their minds, that it is nc‘ur the hour of sunset, 
and that the tw ilight may have jienetraled to the bottoi#of the catacomb, and 
may cant a reffccted light on the neighbourhood. Struck witli this sudden 
thought, they rusli vviUiout precaution to the enlightened space , it is the light 
of day. 

** It w'us ab(kut six oVlof k ; tlie light reflected from the atmosphere, had pcnc. 
trated to the end of tlie great avenue of the catacomb, throiigli an interval of 
tw^o hundred and oighiy feet, and from tlie end wall w^as reflected into the 
neiglilioui'lng galleries. Our travellers had not made in their return, a ^jingle false 
or useless step, and the^it they hud passed, w as the very sa>rie theyi-'J^j^^^iU'ers" 
ed in entering. With what beating iieart!»do they press to tlie avenue. One of 
theio, sci/efi with a lively and sudden emotion, not of joy, but of horror, runs 
breaihless until he escapes from the catacomb. Tn this manner they were restor- 
ed j^afe to the light and to their fellow-travellers, .after the must cruel alternu- 
tioiw of nope and despair.** 

I3t"sid(3S the thoiisaiuls of mummios wlilrh cover the bottom of • 
thV catacombs, there are frequently found amulets, small statues, 
and fragnients of larger ones, in terra-colia, noiceiain, slone, ala- 
baster, and granite. These arc very remarkable ii^m the supe- 
VOL. V. — yo. 9 4 
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riority of their fabric, over the articles of the same description 
found in Lower K^vpt. '^Fhe confusion is still further increased 
by numerous fra<»;nients of tlie stone, forced by the saline crystal- 
lizations from the roofs, which have in cons(Hpien(*d often suffer- 
ed excessively. On tlie other hand, the walls have remained 
almost free from injury, excejjt from occasional conflajifrations, 
and in sonn^ of tlu' more accessible f;'rottoes, wIuut travellers 
have endeavour(‘(l to detach portions to conve^v to Kurope. 

\V c extract a description of the more majj^niticeift class of these 
catacombs. 

They are prec e<led l>\ an open vestibule, in uliicli is a (lescaail of several 
steps ; thence the passagt' is tliroic^b a lar^e enlranre, shaped at top like an 
arch ; thii conducts to sewnl halls, tweUe or iitV i n tec t in lu if^ht, arrang^ed on 
each side Qf the same axis, and supported hy ])illars, (U ft m the excavatunO 
square or polvg'onal. At the eiul of tins suite of 1‘alls or peristyleK is a cliainher 
of less dimensions, containing- an th-vatlon of four stejis. At the end, is tlu re 
presentation of a persrin seated, sometim<‘s aecompan]< d by two female tigiiie'^ 
To the* right and left of these halls, :ue ])assagvs to which tlie entrances are hy la 
teral doors, and in these are sunk the ])its tliat contain the mummies, 'riiesf 
pits are squares of from six to mne feet, and iVoin tvventv -four to fiftv feet in 
depth.*’ 

It frequently happens, lhaf fr(‘sh pa>'^:»|L;f\s hrancli off from tin; 
last of the halls, Icndinti. to other i»;;tl]t*rit‘s, nnd otluu* pits, aiul, 
bendini*; twice at riniu ang:l('s, returti to tlie orig;innl entrancts or 
seek a new ojxmititjs; on the f:u‘e of the rock. OtluT rh»sM‘s of 
catacombs are of less !iiaa;nifj(U‘nce, and less perfetd ( onstnndion, 
until the passoj;es become extremely nanow, aiul th(^ (‘hnnibers 
of small dimensions, and in the>c, no pains has been taken in fix- 
ing the dirtU’liun of tlie sev(‘ral parts. 

l"he walls of tlu^vse st*pu!chi*aJ \ auh>, art* dixstitutt* of architta*- 
tural ornaments, or any projecting parts, mk Ii as form the mem- 
bers of walls ere(‘U*d on the-^ Mirfact* of* the earth. I^ictorial 
representations aloiu* embellish thtun from llit' floor to the 
but the latter is ad^rntid ^vlth a degree of riclint ss wliicli is 
be found eitlier in palaces or temples. Patterns of twery possi- 
ble variety of form ami colour are to ht* found on these ceilings. 
The walls are interrupted occasionally l)y large figures, left pro- 
jecting in high relit'f, and sometimes panmds are cut. deeper ihaOr 
the general surface, in w hicJi small figures are left executed in 
the ^ain e manner. AVith th(* (*xce])(ion of these reliefs, the eni- 
bellisnmcnls of the walls consist in fnxsco f)ainlings, in which 
the figures are distributed in parallel and Imrizontal bands ; or 
in very low^ reliefs, eitlier proj{a‘ting, or separated by lowering the 
w’^all around tliem, and which an* sonudinatxs colourless. These 
figures are usually ori a small scale, and the-ir execution has fre- 
quently beem interrupted by the accidental contents of 4hc rock, 
the petrifactions and nodules of silex of which we have spoken. 
In sccM the artist has carefully removed the ohstacU* with 

the surrounding rock, forming an excavation of the figure of a 
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rectangle, which is then tilled uj) by a slab of the same stone, 
s(‘aIecJ v\ 1th ccnnent, and dressed to tlie level of the adjacent sur- 
face, "I'he joints ari^ so close as scanrely tol)c perceptible, and 
the work is in conse(|netice continued without interruption. 

In relation to the sulijects n‘])resented in these pictures, they 
are alie^)st always those* of domestic life, and give a lively idea 
of the cuslonis of tin; auci(*ut inhahitants, wJiicli often hav(;a 
jnark(‘<l?inal(jgy with those of their more ignorant successors. 'Fhus 
llu* inethftds «f carrying; •burtlums, two of whi(*h are peculiar, 
are still found \n use upon the spot. It is far otherwise with the 
,suhj(*cts that lia\(‘ lad'erence to th(* liberal arts: in these, a degree 
of j)rotiei(uicy is rcumu-kcal, which cuust's our surprise. Musical 
instrumelil.s are seen as [K^rfecl in principh^, and decoraCed with 
as much taste*, as at the ju'esent day^ and the Parisian maker of 
harps has*l)een under obligations in tl)(‘ last rc'spect to his The- 
ban pr(*(lecessor. The dance, the chase*, the* /ish(*ry, and gym- 
nastic e’xercises, furnish in their turn objects of el(.*coral ion ; nu- 
merous *ne*chani(‘ arts, paj'ti(‘ularly the* making of chariots, and 
of p()11#*ry, and tlu* weighing of merchandise by halancexs, little 
dit]ere‘nt from ulial we* use* at prescjit, w'(‘re copied anel engraved 
for the* Fi'cncb woi’k. Of one* scene vve* shall extract the descrijjtion. 

“ l ndcr tlic laltTul of a vast catacomb, 1 tiave se‘c*n the picture of a 

repast servt'd to the nuistc r and mistress of the house, ami several guests, by a 
multitude of stunuuts; some carry legs of muttein and fdlels of veal? others 
ducks ? SOUK’ vrgi tables^ and otln^rs again fruits, ami many other species of pro- 
vjsioits. 'fo tin abumlancC w hich reigns in the toast, is added, the pleasure of 
musjc, which is ]>erfonned on various species of mstnfrnents, both wind and 
stringed. All the figines of* this scene, are modeK of ti usft and delicacy, and 
the hierogly})hies themselves, have a ])erfecti(>n, I have' nowhere else found, 
t cen in the most perfect of the g.i at rupriummits ; this is in part owing to the 
hneiie'^s ot the grain of stone m this place. As to the vases in wdiich the meat 
is stived, tlu‘y are of ex<|uisit<‘ taste, liiit* puuty of the outhius of so great a 
]1ijmil>ei' of ohjeels is astonishing. I'he whole is painted upon a coal of stucco, ‘ 
aHjli’ the figures pait are cn crcuj(\ jiart in re lief, of very small projection.’’ — 

^ JoMAiin. lhi>cnpfii)n dc Vol. iii. p. 52. 

One can hardly h(‘lieve, that sii(*h a gay and .smiling scene 
slum Id he a decoration of a lonih ; yet il is so. But such may 
not have been the original destination of tlu* excavation, and in 
su])port of this, similar ones have be(*n found, in which there are 
no pits for llu rec(*p1i(m of nuimmies. Oni^ of these is described 
ht p. of tlu* volume. Il may l)e here howevet«r‘T:-*:VMrk- 
ed, that llu'- Egyptians made tlu‘mselves strang(‘ly familiar witlt 
lieath, living in the midst of tlu^ mummi(‘s of their ancestors^ 
tvhich tlu*y pres(‘rved in their houses, and causing ihcm to be 
i)roijg]it to tlu*ir feast S. 

But if the, original destination of many of tlu* grottoes of the 
Necropofis of 'Fludies be doubtful, Hume is no (|U(*stion, that those 
of the valley of Behan-el-MoIouk, were excavated (‘xpressly foi’ 
tombs, and that th<?y were the roccplatdes of the })o4ies of kings. 
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This valle}^ is a branch of one that opens into the Lybian chain, 
near the palace of Kourna ; or, perhaps, is ratlier an isolated 
chasm in the rock, which has been joined to tlnit valley, by an 
artificial passage. The main valh'y leaves the plain Thebes in a 
north-western direction, and winds, by continually bending to 
the left, until.it tends to the south-west; in this way it mgain ap- 
proaches the* river, so as to be se^parat(‘d Iroin the site of Uie tomb 
of Osymaiulyas, only by a narrow clitf.^ Through this, it is not 
irrational to presumcv there must ex\st a suhterrSnean j^assage, 
wduch probably formed the principal entrance to B(*l)an-el->!o- 
louk. Thirteen tombs are now known in this valley; eleven have 
been open sinc(‘ the time of Strabo, by whom tlK*y w ere vis*ied ; 
a tw^elllh w as* discovered liy tAVO members of the Frimch expe.- 
dition ; and tlu‘ last lias more rec(mtly becui explored by the tm- 
terprising liel/oni. 

Tlu'St" tombs ai'e eonstnuded ujion a plan nearly uniform, and 
less (‘(»m/du\U(‘<l tli.iti njan\ of tlu^ jirirafe ex(^*^\'a^ io?]S on llie face 
of lire nuiurUaiu. d’hev consist of long i 4 ai)eri(\s, and hulls of vue 
rioiis dim< ?is)ous; liut in <*ach of these, one Jiall is (list inguislKal 
i'rom t!u' ?x*si, l»y tlu^ can* tiiat lias Ixani hestow’ed on its structure 
and eiuhellisluTu n1, and in thistlu* body of the royal f(»und(‘r lay. 
Althongii any otie (»f tliesc' (‘xc;n atioiss, if w^ere found aloiU‘, 
wamld h(‘ an intrresting object of >tudy, tlu'V difler extremely 
anu>ng tlmnisel v(‘S 4 ImUIi in si/t* anti magnificenc’e. ^Flieir e\t(*nt 
vari(‘s Irom hfty to three hundred and Hcvcmty feet, and while 
sonu^ are loa<h;d will] ornamefits. others are almost t‘ntu‘ely han^ 
'riu' most mau.nifua*n1 of all these tombs, is that distinguished 
by the name of the calacoml) of harps, and whicli, by tlie ust* of 
the alpliabet of f 'hampollion, has Ix'en shewyn to ht* tlie tomb of 
Ramses Meianiomi. the granthather of th(^ cehdirated Sesostrijs, 
and the fatlu r of tin* monarch under whose reign the Kxodjypt 
took place. l"he |:;reat hall of this tomb is nunarkahle for its size,, 
and the beauty of its I'oof, wliich is out into th(‘ form of vaull||i 
and is sujiported by eight pillars. The sarco])hagus stands ot 
the entranct. ; it is a vast oblong \essel of rose Syenitic granite, 
adorned hotli williout and within with hieroglj^phics and pattrt- 
ings ; its dimensions are such as to (‘onceal within it a man wfien 
stamlii^ erect. The c(»ver had disap|>eared, and w^as not sceji 
, by tlTe Fn^neh commission, but (diampolliorf states, that it is tlic 
one since found hv Jielzoni, and placed in the Museum y)f the Uni- ' 
versity of Cambridge; it is ten feet in length, of the same ma- 
terial with th(‘ sarco])liagus, and bears u])c«i it, sculptured in high 
relittf, the image of Rainses Meiamoun, surrounded by his titles 
and foyal h'gend. Th(i sarcophagus is so large, tha^ ii, could 
never hav(‘ passed tlie gate of the valhjy, and must therefore have 
eitlier iK en^^raiscd over tlie ridge, or bruuglit tlirough a sid)terra- 
pean passage now unknown. The view presented by this great 
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sepulchral hall, is terrific. A frisc extends around it, covercck 
with th(? rcpr(\sen1ations of men actually beheaded, or suffering 
that punishment ; above them stand the executioncrvS waving their 
swords, and^the blood flows in all directions. 

As a contrast to this seeiiC of carnage, one of the lateral cham- 
bers tl)j*t ()p(‘n from the first gallery, contains a picture of great 
int(‘r(‘St and h(‘anty, and wfiich has given its name to the tomb, 
from its comprising tht‘ figures of two players on the harp. These 
were tirsf noticed by fiAice, and a delineation of them pub- 
lished in his traveds. Tlie whole scene appears to represent an 
• act of public worship, and the musicians chant the praises of 
the divinity. I'he attitudes of the harpers are easy, and their 
hands ap|K‘ar to run over the strings exactly as those of the 
players of the jiresent day. 7'he harps are decorated with a taste 
an(l elegafice, which, in tlie words of the wHjrk before us, ^^our 
most ienowned mod(um makers would not disavow, although wc 
li\'e at a time when this insirunwuly hecoine fashionable, is more 
regarded for its hcauty of* decoration^ than even for its musical 
pc rtection/’ One of the harps has no fewer than twenty-one 
strings, and wants nothing that the mochTn ones have, except 
ilie i>edals. 

Hut the Valley pf li(d)an-el-Molouk did not suffice to contain 
the miglity shades of the Egyptian kings. In aft(u* times, those 
who resided at Memphis, (U'ected mountains to contain and hide 
llu'ir ashes, and mitny of the Theban monarchs ai)pear to have 
lijul tombs built in the open air, instead of being ex(‘avated in the 
lock. One at least, and the most magnificent of all, was thuvS 
eonstrucled, — th(' eeh‘hrated sefuilchre of Osy mandyas. This edi- 
fice has been recognised and ascertained by the labours of the 
Frencli commission, and such ei^rdence is adduced by them of ^ 
(the identity of the monument thew describe, and that mentioned 

S hy Diodorus, that w^c cannot resist it. • 

I We shall first cite ])ortions of the description of that author, 
I'nd then xnentiou the parts and works of art which have been 
fouud still in existtnee, and are unquestionably itlenlical. 

** At the cntrancti of this monument, is a pi/fon built of stones, paintc^I of vai i- 
otw colours ; its length is two plethray (lw(» hundred feeC) its tieigtit forty-five cu- 
bits; passing from this, a s([uure peristyle is met with, cacli side of w!uch is foul 
pkthra ; in place ofcoljjmns, there arc monolith figures sixteen cubih^”* ; 

the wluile roof is composed of single stones, tno orgy /,x* (twelve cubits) in widths 
and embellUhed with stars upon a blue ground. Beyond this peristyle is another 
pa.ssage and pykn similar to that first spoken of, but more fuli\ adorned with va- 
rious sculptures; in the entrance are seen thret' statues cut from a single block 
of S\cnitic stone.* One ofthe.se, which is seated, is the greatest ot all that exist 
in Bgypt ; whose foot exceeds in length sewn cubits. The other two, which 
arc placei^al his knees, one on the right, the other on the k ft, do not equal it in 
magnitude. Hiis Wf>rk i.s not only worthy of ]>raisc from its magnitude, but won- 
rielful for its style of art, and remarkable for the excellent nature of the stone, as 


Sec Ament 411 quarteil) Uevicn^, Vo!, i. p. 457. 
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its vast mass no flaw ov fissure is to be (V tectcib Tlure is inscribed upon it 
* 1 am Osyniandyas, Kinj^ of King’s. If any one wish to know bow grcfit I am and 
where 1 lie, let him exoel some one my works * Hut then is also another sta- 
tue of his mother, a monolith of tw<nty cubits, ha\ mg- three <juet ns upon her 
head, to sig’iiify that she was the daug^titer, the wife, and the mother ot king^s. 
After this pylon, was a peristyle, more worthy of firaise than the former, in 
which were various sculptures, representing- the war carried on by him against 

the revolted BacU'ians.** • 

* « » » 


“Upon the first wall, the king is seen atta< king a fortifiealion sun junded by 
water, and fighting in tlie van against some of jtlie cnem\ along we’i a lion who 
assists him strenuously, w^kieh some of the interpreters sa\, is to l>^* niuh isiood 
of a real lion, which the king had tamed and hronglit up, and winch partaking 
w ith him of tlie dangers (d hard<', aidt his vigour to rout his eneiiiu s. Hut 
others say, that b<‘ing excessively brave and w^arhke, lit wislu d tn be thus flat- 
tered, signify ing^tlie (juaiities of his mind hy the image ol tin bon/*, 


“Against the last wall (of this peristy le) an* seen two <! monolith statues, 
uvonty-seven cubits in height, and beside tiu in, lire thia ' pa.'»sjgeK, by whub a 
hall supported upon pillars, after tlie manner oi an odeon, k entered, each of 
w hose sides are tw o plrthra,^^ 

ir * » I# 


Tlicrc is an ascent lirnre to the top of thf tomb, wlnrli bring mounted, 
tliere is tipon the inomnnent a golden nreJc thn*e bunrl]«*d and 'tjxtvdivc cubits 
• n circumference, and a cubit in thickness, tin- d.»y s of tin. year aie inscribed 
upon divisions each of a cubit, witli a notation of the rising and setting ot the 
stars according to observation, and of tlie sigiidications to be drawn from tiu m 
according to llie V.gyjitian astroltigcrs Ibit they say^ thisrncic was earned away 
by Camby ses aiul the Persians, at the time that In* conipic^vd Fgypt. Such, then, 
they say, is the tomb of the king' Osyrnandy as, which not only t \c<ds the others 
iti the magnificence ol* its structure, but also m the skill of the workmen/* — 

J)tf/(J.^Spr Bildtath J/isfor Lib. i\ 

[^('i US SCI* how* fur the edifice whose reruains are still se(‘n, 
t’orresj)OH(ls w ith this tlc.seri[)tioii. It is first H) he remarked, tliat 
it is Oil the Lyhiau side of the riv’er, oij the narrow honie/- of‘ bar- 
ren soil liiat lies ht'twetui the inouniain and iJie iiuiiidaled \ alley; 
that it is, of all the edilie(‘s l#vtaut, iieart*st*lo the lonihs of the 
king;s, lyinji; h(*neath the narrow elitV wliich M-pa rates the valley 
of ll(‘han-i‘l-j\ioloylv from tin* plain of 'riiehe.s. 

TJie entrance* to iJie huildiiio is hy a g;at<‘ inserted helAveen 
pyramidal masses; the l»einhl js, as near as our estimafe of an- 
cient ineasfirc s w ill ri ach, tlu* same* as that given by Diodorus, 
as is th<i t^xtent ol the front. The* stones show traces of 
tiun, hut are too far xvorn to exhihil tliein olearl}'. 7T\is gate 
gi xj^s ent rance to a rectangular peristyle or court, whose dimen- 
^sions eorr(‘spond with those of the pylon, and not with tJnise 
giv(’n in the t(‘x1 of Diodorus. Ilut as it is obvioiAS llial the 
])ylon must Inn* formed one* of the sides, the present text 
<*annut he correct in assigning a difbTep^ dimensirin. The la- 
teral (-nclosures of this court liave disapj^eared, but fragments 
of it.-dlat i'ool“ remain, exhibiting yellow stars on a hlu^ ground. ^ 
The sf coiul pylon ami its j)assage can still he identified, andf 
are In all i^\sja‘c1s ct)nformal)hi to the description of Diodorus. 
Tin- court ils(‘lf is filled wdth siicb quantities of fragments of 
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jjjranito, that at first sij 2 ;ht it so,cms like a quarry of that ma-'^ 
terial. On closer ('xamination, these fra};;menls apiiear to be the 
remains of an enormous ctilossal statue, of which the head, the 
trunk, and one arm, from the elbow upwards, still remain in one 
piec.i'. Another liloek lies near, which contains the rest of the 
body arlfl the thij;hs. These two pieces have been. siqiarated by 
wcalges, tlu; 1rao(:s of which ant still to be seen."’ 'I'lu' head rf' 
till' statue Jias retained it‘ 4 sjiape, and the ornaments of the head- 
dress are still distinj^uishahle, hut the faceds entirely mutilati'd. 
Amonjr the scattered fraji;m<‘nts, the left foot and hand have been 
found. The pi'deslal of this statue is yet in the jilace pointed out 
by the (It;eek authoi', and both it and the statue are of Ihp beau- 
tiful rose p'anite of Syene ; tin* polish i.s exquisite. From the 
measures t^iken on the s|M»t, this colossus, wluui seated in its jdace. 
must have been lifty-four French feet in heiu;ht. 

'I’d this court succeeds, alU'r passinu; the portal of the jiylon. 
another jieristvle, on the sides of which caryatidi's are still seen 
remaininij, in the place of ifillars, as descrilx'd by Diodorus in tJie 
first court, and which he permits us to infer, formed also the de- 
coration of the second. On the first wall arc fi<;uretl rejirescn- 
tations of warlike actions. The site of the war is marked by a 
river, w'hich, distimsuished by undulating; lines, and painted blue, 
passes from the t<»p of the wall on the left, to the bottom, where 
it traverses its whole leng;tli. This river sunounds with its vva- 
ters a citadel, wlqch appears to be the object of attack and defence. 
But its itdiabitants have not waited for th(‘ invaik’rs w ithin tht- 
walks, but have p.assed the river to meet them. They are mount- 
ed in cans, each of which carriej^ three w'arriors dressed in long, 
tunics, 'i’hev have*iong; bi'ards, ajul by them, their dress, and 
the shape of their siuelds, are distuiguished from the Egjyptians. 
The latter ar<‘ h‘d by their king;, who is attended Viy a lion. Wc 
,have not room for extracting; the remainder of*the description ot 
'■‘lilhs interesting; picture. Enoue;h has been given to assist in show- 
ing the identity which is to he established. 

.^gainst the fourth wall are still the remains of two monolith 
stitd^ s,,and throe doors conduct thence into a vast hall supported 
bji' pillars, of which many vet remain. Beyond this, ail is rub- 
bish ; hut wc think that tlic evidence, more particularly th.'^Wof 
the battle of the fortress, and of the vast monolith statue, the* 
gtcatest in*Egy])t, is irnd'ra gable, and that tliis monument is no 
'Other than the tomb said to he of (),synland^ as, and docrihed by 
DiodonivS. The name^then of Memnoniuni, and palace of JNlem- 
non, given 1^ Danville and several modern traveller.s, is erronc- 

The exact spot, whence the block out of which thi.*? enormous colossus was 
chiselled, has been found, bearlnj;^ the marks of th ' tools, by JomiU’d, the nK ue 
^ ber of the French coininission who describes the viciniiv of Sycn< 
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■^ous. The hierop;lyphic inscriptions have been ilccypliered by 
Champollion, and have reference to Sesostris, 

A monument of similar cliaracler onc(^ existed within a short 
distance of this tomb ; its place is still marked by t\Vt) vast colossi 
that remain seated in their original position. Behind these, scat- 
tered for a considerable distance through a wood of aea^'ias, are 
k) be found the fragments of granite statues* But the building 
has itself disappeared; evidences however (‘\ist to slimC, that its 
material was the limi-stonc of the neig))l)ouring niountains, and 
that it has ])een used to l)urn into quick-lini(‘. Tliesi* \ast statues 
are formed of a hreceda of agatis(‘d p(‘l)hle.s, held tt»gether by c 
siliceous (*c‘inent. Oiu* of tliein, although mutilated aud defaced, 
is still ill a single block ; th(‘ oilier lias been broken, and the head 
adapted to the lower part of th(‘ body hv courses ol the common 
sand-stone, used so gen(‘ral!y in the buildings oi‘ Tlu'^n's, This 
broken statue is identified, by iniiunKU'ahle inscriptions wliicdi tes- 
tify the fact of its linving emitted sounds, with lh<‘ \oca1 
non; and its hieroglyphii* l(‘g(md sho\v> it to ha\i‘ tlu‘(‘lVigy 

of Amenojihis II. \\"e sliall ins(‘rt tiMjisI.ninns o] two n{ the lie 
scriptions. 

‘‘I Publius Ibilbinus beard a oim» of Mv-ninon, or Pbanirnopb t 

rnme in conipuny wilb the Kiiipn .^s Sabm.u at the first lv>iir ot tlu* course, 
tlie 15tb year ot the of Airiau, ibt- *l’li dav nf' Atbv', +]u’ '’.Vb of tht 

>nontli of November/’ 

'Hie other is ns follows, 

I write after baxihg^ in-ard Meninon ’* 

(Ianib'\ ‘^(‘s h;ah wounded me, a Mone cut .nlo an nn ij;c of ihr Sun-king. I 
tiad forme: ly the s\\< et voice of Meninon, but (\imt»\s( s has th luaved im* ol th^ 
accents tlial express joy and grief.” “ Vou n late g-iH'vous Uungs Your \oir# 
is now obscure. O v. n lciicd Mutuc ' 1 deplon your fate.” 

Tliis then was Meunnon, — t!ie huildiiig at whose portal * 

U stood, the 'i\lemnonium. , -y 

Having gi\ei)"an account of tlie sf'pulclire of King Ramse.^i 
Meiamoun, w(‘ shall, as h specimen of an Egyptian 
.^eribe that w hich apjK^ars by its hieroglyphic inscripliojijita have' ^ 
served him for a r(*siihmce while living. ' f , 

The entrance is by a jiylon two hundred feet in lertgtili, ^out 'I 
thirty in thickness, and nearly seventy in height; dccoiSMiiil^^in . 
a iwanner peculiar to itself, w ill) small sfjuares, enclosing cy- . 
pliers that cover tlu' whole front. This jiylon has a wide and laf*^ 
ty gateway, wdiidi leads to a vast court enclosed on t^o sides by . 
galleries, and on that opposite to the entrance by a second py* 
Ion. One of the gallcrie;s is formed of sevYm large square pillars,, 
each side of whicli is six feet. To the outer face (^these are at- ^ 
tached as many statues of Egyptian divinities, twenty^liree feet * 
in heiglil. The oj>positc gallery is supporter! Iiy eight large ro- 
luinn*^, w'ifr!) nmajnal intercolumnialioiw. 
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The irregularity of this colonnade, all of whose intercolumniatious are une^ 
and whose columns, niorc numerous than the caryatid pillars, which form 
the other gallery, do not correspond with them, might le^dus to believe that the 
Egyptian arelntects had made it tiieir object in this case, to violate all the rules 
of symmetry. Jlffi this symmetry was not what they had chiefly in view, at least in 
d<*ta!is ; ihe\ to produce great effects, and in this they have rarely failed. 

The long and line Inn s oi tlu ir architecUirc principally strike ns, and excite the 
highest degree of iisloni -hinent , this we have ourselves eacperh?nced in paying 
our tribute oi ml!nirath>n to this bcauliftd court, before W’e perceived tlie waflt 
of synunetry^in its pans.” ^ 

Th<* pylon which fori'^s the hotloni ofc the court, has a gate 
nin(‘ fntd in cushig is of granite ornamenlccl with 

hiuogh, phiv'N. r^.c* VvlhiJc front is decorated with ndigious *sab' 
jecus, yphic char<*cUTS, After having ])a^sed tjie gate 

of lias j^ylotu a court is entered, which is a true peristyle, hav- 
ing galleries entirely surrounding it. These are supported on two 
opposite sid(‘s Ity eiglit pillars vvitli caryatides, and on the other 
two, In live large columns. All the ceilings are decorated with 
stars paiuic'd on a blue ground, with the exception of the two cen- 
tre sodits, nhich are adorned with falcons with spread wings. 

“ Nothing adds so much to the effect which this peristyle produces, as the ca- 
ryatid piUars that adorn it. How, in fact, can we avoid be ing seized with pro- 
found and religious respect, at the view of this council of gods, assembled, as it 
might >ccrn, to dictate the laws of wdsdom and philanthropy, which are seen 
evtTy Iiere inscribed the walls of the palace ^ The Egyptian artists, in thus 
.vilaching the statues of deities to pillars, which bear rich ceilings, embellished 
will) golden stars, scattered over a blue ground, appear to have wished to repre- 
sent the divinity, bencat!/tte azure vault, which he fills with his immensity.” 

These j)ilkrs/seom to have given to the Gre^s the idea of 
their caryatides, but in this case the original exceeds the copy in 
taste. The statues of the Egyptians stand out from massive co- 
lumns which support the roof, while the Greek caryatides ap- 
{>ear borne down by the weight Vf the architra^fcwith which 
they are loa<letl. 

These galleries have lh<‘ir walls covered with sculptures, paint- 
ed of brilliant and lively colours, sonje of which are extremely 
''anteresting ; we shall return to the description of a pari of tlicm, 
aftjenjfHPjPripleting that of the edifice itself. Bej ond the wall of the 
faiMli-^!!|;allery, are four small apartments, the proper entrance 
to was from the opposite side to the peristyle, and lias been 

,cto.sed up ; they are now approached by a forciMe passage m)de 
'’in'thc wall, 'fhey afe richly adorned, and seem to have been tlic# 
private apflrtments of tlie personage who resided in the palace, 
and held his court in the magnificent jieristyle. The gate which 
leads from the peristyle on the side opposite to the entrance, is 
fihut to its very lintel with rubbish, partly of the additional build- 
ings of tlte jrolace, partly of modern dwellings, so that here all 
further r(>scarebes wore at an end. 

'I'be most interesting of the sculptures to which wo have rc- 
Tcrred, iis existing upon the walls of the peri-^tyle, represents the 

tOI. V. — NO. 9. .3 
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triumph of the hero, whose great ad ions form the subject of the 
principal part of the other representations. 

Two rang^es of figures, which, in the ceremony that this l)agso-relievo conv 
memorates, probably marched abreast, are represented one above another. The 
three figures on the left* of the upper range, are soldiers who bear lances in 
their ri^t bands, au<^ have bucklers upon their arms ; m their lcf\ ligands they 
cajry a species or chib* Eight figures clothed in long roht‘s, and grouped in 
pairs, precede them, bearing long palms in their hands ; four of then) also carr>’ 
battle-axes ; their heads are adorned with pliime*^ the emblem of yctory ; two 
other figures, one of whicl^ carries a quiver, uild the other astern of the lotus 
with its flower are in front, and march preceded by two personages that s»^*cni 
to direct this first column of the procession. Beneath, are eight intm, carrying 
steps that are probably intended to ascend and descend from tlie triumphal car. 
Eight persons who precede, have then* heads ornamented w^ith plumes, and arc 
clotiied ill transparent drapeiy; tliey carry sacrificial axes, and rods oT lotus sur- 
mounted w ith feathers. Four figures placed in front, are bare headed, and also 
carry the lotus and plumes; they are a little bent, <uid in the attitude? of persons 
penetrated with rt‘spect fbr the august ceremony in which they are engaged. 
The hero himself, is seated on a throne, placed in a sort of palankeen richl) 
adorned, borne upon tlic shoulders of twelve persons of the military caste, group- 
ed in pairs ; the)' are clothed in long robes, and crow ned with plumes. In the 
intervals of the three first groiipcs, appear tfte heads of two personages who 
seem t(» direct the niarcli. Standards are also seen borne by three other persons, 
whose figures arc entirely hidden. The throne is covered wnlh ricli stuffs, and 
the feel of the hero repose luxuriously on cushions; he bears in his liands the at 
tributes of the divinity ; beliiml him are two protecting genii, that shelter him 
v\ ith their wings ; at his side are the emblems of the qualities which disting uish 
him, the lion that announces his courage, the h^twk which is the symbcil of his 
victories, tlie serpent indicating the extent of his conquests and dominions, the 
sjihinx, which no doubt has relation to his knowledge in all lliat concerns reli- 
gion and the gods. Before and behind the head of the hei >, are hieroglyphics, 
which probably iruhcate hi.s name and the subject of his triitupli.f On the base 
of the palankeen are small figures, clothed m long robes, that cany his arms, his 
quiver, and his an’ows. The palankeen i.s decorated in its lower part with two 
small erect figures, and at the top with the Egyptian cornice surmounted by 
fourteen uhmi w ith disks on their he^ids ; the two uprights arc terminated with 
flowers of the Two priests^ placied one above the other, march before liiiii, 

turning their hipk and a part of their bodies to the hero ; they burn pcifiimes. 
In front of the lower of the two priests, is seen a personage bearing a portfolio, 
attached by a shoidde?’ strap to his body ; he has drawn from it a volume whicli 
he unrols, and seems to jiioclaim the mighty dcetls, and the glory of the triumph* 
ing monarch. This personage is preceded by four soldiers clothed in robes ami 
crowned with feathers, they bear badges of office, rods with flowers of lot tw sur- 
mounted each by a long plume ; they have battle-axes in their left bands. 
soldiers similarly dressed arc below them, some carving battle-axes and'plunll^ 
others augural staves and stems of the lotus. I'he procession is on its nuD*ch 
to the temple of the great divinity of Thebes, and has in front of the whole, 
two^riests. Four figures marctiing in an opposite d^'ection, appe«ar to come - 
\o meet the hero, in order to receive and conduct him into tlie temple, to 
the mysterious place where the chest that contains the image of the divinity 
reposes.’^ 

Within (hr temple*. • 

^‘Thc hero,' in the dress of a sacrificer* offers m one hand a censer in which in- 
cense is huriil, and holds in the other three vases tied together, w'it% which he 

* Fhr nptidli on iho Ifft, and ni flit* rrar of tin* pr<K‘«*sMoii. 

^ It j'' lron» iluM that eiiuin]>oliioii ha^> tbai tlu* Kinj!: rt pn si^itod Rurnit ^ Mt iamoiin. . 
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prepares to |#our hbatitjns upon an altar, on which lie difliorcnt productions of 
lure, such as foliag*e, and the branches and flowers of the lotus.” 

* ♦ ^ * 

“ The sacrifice finished, the march continues, but now the statue of the divi- 
nity forms itself a part of llie procession. Four personages that are recognised 
as priests by their shaven heads, bear trees in a coflTer ; above, two priests bear 
a great tablet, apparently designed to have inscribed upon it, the victories of the 
hero, and his august triumph ; or perhaps, to perpetuate tlie /nemory of the sa- 
crifice he has been just oflering. • 

The Itatue of the god is borne on a litter by twenty -four priests ; it has been 
withdrawn from 4he sacred pUci; in which it was shut up \ it is surrounded with 
all the pomp of religious ceremony, with garlands, branches anc^owers of the 
lotus, standards, and plumes. A rich drapery, covered with eidKK>ider)'| enve* 

• lopes all the priests who bear the litter, so tliat theb htfuds and feet are alone visi- 
ble. Two small figures are at the feet of the divl^l^ ; one of them, seated on its 
heels, maltes an offering of two vases, in which ai^ pwbably contained the first 
fruits of the inundation. In front marches the hero, clothed in other garments, 
and wearing another head-dr^ss; he holds in hu hilids the attributes of supreme 
power. Aftove his head hovers a vulture bearii^ his royal legend. The sacred 
bull appears himself' in the mid^ of the procesnl^, peihitps that kept at Hounon- 
this near Thebes ; his neck is ornamented with sacred fillets ? he hears on his 
head a disk surmounted by two plumes; a priest bums incense before him.*’ 

» ^ ♦ » • 

•'The march continues, and a personage wlio is entirely surrounded with iiie- 
roglyphic inscriptions, unrols a volume, and seems to proclaim the actions of the 
hero. Ilut the scene soon changes, and the hero again becomes a sacrificer ; 
armed with a sickle, he cuts a bundle of branches and buds of the lotus which a 
priest presents to him. Another priest follows, and liolds a rouleau of papyrus 
elevated in his hands, bn which lie seems to read; they are perhaps tlie prayers 
prescribed for the occasion. The sacred bull figures again in this scene, which 
appears entirely devoted to agriculture. This sacrifice appears to be the prelude 
to another wliich lh<^ trfiimplicr is about to make, after approaching more near 
to the sanctuary, w^Vere the statue of the great Uivinily dt‘ Thebes is deposited ; 
and in the last scene of this triumphal march, the Egyptian •liero presents per- 

lume.s to Harpocrates.” 

# • » « 

••With this act terminates this grand ^religious and military procession, which 
may be considered as a faithful represent^tton of all the ceremonies that are ob* 
.served at the triumph of a warrior king. Sacrifices offered gods, began ‘ 

and closed this august act.” 

Such arc the remains ol' the palace of Meilinet-Ahou, and such 
one of tlie numerous basso relievos that decorate ils walls. In 
ma||nihcence and extent however, it falls far short of the palace 
of^arpac, probably the most splendid in material and decoration, 
ever erected by the hand of man. 

. The comparison which Messrs. Jollois and Devilliers make be- 
hveen the extent aud ma^itude of the buildings of Thebes, ^nd 
those of oiher countries and ages, is extremely curious, and tend? 
to-show how far the most powerful and magnificent of succeeding- 
nations, 4iave been from equaling the architectural grandeur of 
this ancient people. * 

“As nothing in nature has an absolute size, and as the mind of man judges of 
all that themnirerse affords to his observation by relation alone, it is only by bring- 
ing into comparison analogous objects, that we can form a just idea of their extent 
ami importance. It therefore appears to us to be proper, in ori^^r to leave iio- 
—ihiiig to be (I'-sircd in respect to the knowledge of the monuments of Thebes, 
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smd more particularly of those of Kaniac, to institute a parallel between tliem and 
edifices that are well known. 

“In order to accomplnih our ohject, wc shall first eoinpare the monuments of 
KamaCy with the edifices erected by tlie Cireelqi and Itomans, riicse la^t, which 
have been better appreciated since the revival of the arts, and h:(re been souf^ht 
out with eagerness, have become classic, and are in consequence well adapted 
to meet our views. 

“The monuments properly called Grecian, those for instance, w hicli were con- 
stricted under the government of Pericles, at a time when a taste for the arts 
ivas so eminent, and when Athens was free and flourishing, caninjt enU< Into com- 
parison, in point of extent, with those of Kgypt/ 'I'he ti nipU^ of '"I'heseus, the 
Propylaea ant^hc Parthenod, are buildings of small e xtent ^ the last has about the 
same dimensWis as a single temple, that of the south, at Karnuc. 

“ The monuments of Magna Grecia, whose rums still i xist at P^pstum, and 
which appear to date from age of architecture, w hen the SLvert' taste of tlie 
Greeks admitted of no superfluous ornament, arc no more comparable in point 
of dimensions, than those of Athens, to the vast structures of Kgypt. 

“In the prosperous age of Greece, the Atheniaiw erected temples of exejuisite 
taste, but of small dimensions; but under the goy^crnmeitl of the Romans, Athens 
saw raised within her walls, edifices which added to the merit of p\iruy of de- 
sign, colossal dimensions. The mention of the temple of Jupiter Olympius, re- 
calls to our memory one of the greatest buddings of the Homans,* it is however 
no longer known hut in tJie descriptions of PauHiinius and Vitruiius, It we are 
to believe tlieir testimony, it was in the midst of a vast enclosure • it was there- 
fore one of the monuments which might best compare w it!) those of Kgypt. 

“If from Athens we pass to Palmyra andBalbec, we there find ruins of monu- 
ments so magnificent, that they might have been considered a,s tlie most diOicult 
effort of human power, before the ancient capital of Kgypt became as well know n 
as it now is. Who is there who has not been seized with admiration in reailing 
the stories of travellers, in relation to the wonders which these cities, once so 
flourishing, but now so desolate, contain '' Who is there who has not learnt with 
astonishment, that at Palmyra, in a place enveloped «aii alb sides by the desert, 
there still exist ruins of such magnificence, as the imagifiafon can haixlly con- 
ceive ^ The greaf temple of the Sun is situated in an enclosure, two hundred 
and forty-six metres'^ in lengtli, and two hundred and twenty-oncj metres in 
breaflth ; three huruircd aufl sixty -four cpiumns, upwards of four feel in diameter, 
and forty-eight feet in height, supported its long galleries, and vast porticoes. 
The temple itself^ now m ruins, occupies a space of seventyT metres by forty-lw'o.^ 
'rhe poilico andj^peri^tvle ai c formetl of forty-one columns, all of w hite marble, 
and more tlian fifty Ft 1 in height. The colons d dimensions of these edifices are 
not what most excilts mw wonder, hut we admire btill more, the sculptures with 
W'hicI) the frie/es, the cornices, and the soffits, arc covered; the rich ornaments 
whicl) decorate the casings of the windows and the doors In point of taste, of 
purity of design, and elegance of projiortions, Thebes has no sculptures to oppose 
to those of Palmyra ; but ih far superior in the extent of the sculptured surface 
of its numerous monuments, fhe palace of Kamac, without counting the build- 
ings immediately connected will) it, is three hundred and fifty -eight metresfin 
length, and one huhdred and ten^ in breadth, so that in point of siae, it is fkv be- 
yomb the tfsmplc of Sun ; but besides, how great is the difference in the 
4 nanner in which the surrounding space.s are occupied !* The temple of the Sun 
stands alone and isolated in the middle of its enclosure, while the wialls that sur-t 
round the palace of Kamac, contain a serie.s of contiguous buildings, that scarcely 
leave any void within their immense circuit, 

“ Palmyra is especially rcinurkablc for its long av enues of columns, of a single 
block >^)f marble. Four ranges of them arc to be seen forming avenues to the 
three openings of a beautiful triumphal arch, q'hcy occupy a lengtjf of twelve 
hundred and twenty -nine** metres, and terminate at a magnificent tomb ; they 

* 2 ^j 0 yards. t 242 Kn^iisli jards, 1 230 Eiiip:iish pM't. 

V 138 Kijjjmh hot. 11 3^2 Kiiiiflisli jard'i. 1 120 English yard^ 

A IittU- iTioit* than thr^'e quarurs of a njih*. 
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iorm vast porticoes, adorned with a quantity of statues and monumental inacrip^’ 
tions. The least munbt*r at which all these columns can be reckoned, is four- 
teen Imndred and fifty, but no more than one hundred*and twenty-nine remain 
uprij^ht. To all tliis rnag*nificenqp, Karnac can oppose its numerous avenues of 
sphinges . plaAd in one continuous line, they would, occupy a length of twenty 
nine hundred and twenty-five* metres, and one of diem has itself an extent of 
two thousandf metres- They must have comprised at least sixteen hundred 
sphinges,* of which two hundred still remain. These colossi contain vastly more 
matter, and have re(|uired far more labour tlian all the columns of the vast por- 
ticoes of Almyra. 

is tnit*, i\vM Palmyra still proudly shows other imposing ruins, and nume- 
rous columns, among wliich, are some of a single poHion of granite; but Karnac 
-dso, which is but a portion of I'hebes, comprises besides the palaoP, the remains 
•of temples, of magnificent gates, and more than forty monolith statues. Palmy- 
ra has two triumphal columns, sixty feet in height : but the great columns of 
Karnac artf ten 1‘eet higher, and are in numbers sufficient to foim an avenue. 
What larlher reasons should we have to allow the suptu’iority of Thebes, if in* 
stead of considering no morc^ than a portion of this celcLirated city, we should 
enumerate the monuments which it encloses in its whole extent ! In tact, there arc 
not loss than eight monolith obelisks, of vvhiclt, four are entire, and are all of 
prodigious height ; seventeen pylons of colossal dimensions ; seven hundred and 
fifty columns almost perfect, some of which have a greater diameter than that of 
'J’rajan. There are besides, atiJHo be seen at 'Diebes, seventy-seven monolith 
statues, the least of which is larger than life, and the largest is fifty- four feet in 
height. 

“ 'I'he circuit of the ruins of Palmyra is five thousand seven hundred and se- 
v(Mitv-two| metres. This is nearly the same with that of the rums of* Karnac. 
Hut, as we have already said, Karnac was no move than a ])art of the city of 
I’hebes, whose whole circumference could not have been less than fourteen or 
fifteen tliousand metres. 

We pass hy tlic comparison between the tombs of Palmyra and 
those ufThebe^/as well as the parallel with Balbee. 

*‘ln order to complete the rapid parallel wdiich wc have undi rtrdren to make, 
it nunuins to compare the monuments of ancient Home with tbosf of 'riiebes. 
Probably no city in the world was ever rynbellisbcd with a greatci’ num!' *i of no- 
ble edifices. It still contains the remains of nian\ temples, among u Jntb may be 
oiled those of Jupiter SUlor, of Jupiter Hhnans, of Antoniincs and Faustma, of 
llic Sun and Moon; however, no one of these monuments can do more than en- 
ter in comparison in extent with the temple of the South at Karnac. Rome con- 
tains edifices of anotiier character, of colossal dimensioits : it has its Pantheon, 
its Colisxum, and it.s ilicaU cs. But it is particularly in the baths built by the em- 
perors, that there shines a niagnificeiice truly extraordinary: a single hall of the 
Thermo of Dioclesian, is fifty-eight and a half inelresll in length, and tvrentydoiivf 
in breadth. Great, howx'ver, as are these dmumsions, the} arc far beneath those 
of the hyposlyle hall of Karnac, which is one Juinclrcd and four** metres in 
length, and fifty -twof-j in breadth. 

If we examine the modern city of Rome, among tlie numerous edifices with 
%vhich it is filled, one surpasses all the rest in grandeur and magnificence ♦•this 
is the basilic of St. PeteTs, whose cupola, suspended in the air, is one hundred and» 
thirty -seveirteet in height, an elevation almost equal to that of the great pyra« 
mid of Memphis. This churcli has in length, two liundred and eighteen metres, 
and one hundred and fifty five metres§§ in breadth. Two galleries, arranged in 
the fi^re of a horse s!ioc,%ei'vc as avenues to this majestic edifice, and add con- 
siderably to its extent, which, including them, is four-hundred and ninety-sevcnlH 
metres, ijut this is thirty -seven metres tess than the space comprised between 


• A inih' am] f?* ('-sixths, -t NcaHj a mile and a quarttT. 

J Moiv than tlu« i nulrs and a half. ^ AboiU iniK* iinles. ^ j- 180 feet. 

* 7 s n-ti. ♦ * .1 1 H fe<‘t. tt 1 f( VI. H 233 English > ards. 

'' no )ards, 11 jl 543 English yard'*. 
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the sphinges that precede the western entrance of the palace of Kamac^ and iU> 
eastern gate.” 

Our cauthors continue the parallel between the palace of Kar- 
nac and those of Caserta, of the EsouVial, and tlio ihntcd mass of 
the Louvre and the Tuilleries, and with national vanity, accord 
the preference to the latter. 

*♦* In truth, these structures have little thickne.ss, but when the large ^pace thev 
enclose, shall be filled with the ntionuments «)f uj^ich the execution been or- 
dered, they will exceed thf palace of Karnac,* an*!, in consctflience, all known 
buildings.” ^ 

In space alone, tlie enclosure of the Louvre and Tuillcrie.^f maj 
exceed the palace of Karnac ; but when we compare their walls 
of rubble, merely faced with hewn stone, to the vavSt blocks joint- 
ed to each other, of the pylons of Karntye; the pig^my triumphal 
arch of the Carousel, to the vast avenue of votive coluftins ; their 
plaister partilion.s and wooden parquets, to the royal chambers 
of polisiied Syenite; the cocks and H’s, that replace the. ea^rles and 
N’s of Napoleon, to the inniin>erable basso relievos, w hich load 
every part of the Ejryptian edifice: we are forced to confess that 
this, the cho.sen .specimen of modern magnilieence, shrinks into 
insignificance in comparison witli that, the wonder of ancient 
splendour. 

It remains that we should give a description of an Egyptian 
temple. We shall select for this purpose, that of Teutyris, (the 
modern Denderah), which although far m®r6 riicent in date tlian 
the buildings o^f Thebes, is .still completely Egyj?*ian in its style, 
and has the advantage of being more jierfcct. 

The front t)f its portico or pruuaus, is composed of six columns 
arranged in one line; of two lateral supports like the antse of 
Greek buildings ; of an architrSve surmounted by an elegant cor- 
nice; and finally of an Egyptian Torus, which forms, as it were, 
a frame, coiilairiiti<g the whole space beneath the cornice. The 
capitals of the columns are composed, each of four colossal masks 
of the goddess Isis, surniounted by a die, each face of which re- 
presents a species of temple. The space between the two middle ; 
columns is double that between the others, and gives thp front 
of the portico an unusual air of majesty. The other intercal,pm- 
nial^ons are shut up by low walls, and hence, the centre space be- 
jng the only entrance, there is a good appsihent reason for its 
greater width. The front is decorated with sculptures Symmetri- 
cally arranged, which are extremely curious, both from the nature 
of thpir sulijects, and the richness of the dresses that are repre- 
sented. 

I'he general figure of the ground plan, is that of thedetter T, 
and it is composed of two distinct parts, the jiortico or pronaos, 
and tJie true: temple. The height of the portico is fifty-five feet, 
that of the temple forty. The lateral faces, and rear of the tem- 
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pie, are chiseled to a regular slope, which gives to the whole edi- 
fice an appearance of solidity and strength ; they are also cover- 
ed with sculptures, finished Jn the very best style. 

The enlabUlture of the temple equals the rest of the building 
in the richness of its sculptures. In the midst of the architrave 
of the ftiont is a colossal mask of Isis ; pn each sidp of this, are 
figures of the deities Osiris and Isis, seated on rich thrones. Thm- 
ty-one fibres advance tpwards them, some bearing offerings, 
others in the Attitude of a*doration. Above the architrave is a 
cornice, decorated in the middle with the winged globe, which 
rises upon a ground of fiutings. The rest of this member of the 
entablature, is adorned with a succession of ornaments, each con- 
sisting of two ubxi enveloping a disk to which are attached 
wings, and upon the listfl of the cornice, there is seen a Greek 
inscription^ which records the dedication of the pronaos, to the 
gods worshipped in the temple, under the reign of the Emperor 
'I'iberius. 

The portico is entered by a gate fifteen feet in width, whose 
door posts lest each against one of the columns that form the 
middle intcrcolumniation ; the interior of the portico has the 
shape of a rectangle of one hundred and twelve by sixty feet. 
Twenty-four colunpis, distributed in six files of four each, in- 
cluding the six that form the front, bear architraves supporting 
the flat stones, which compose the roof. The base of these co- 
lumns is slightly conical, the lower and greater d^ianieter of which 
is about seven fivtt. 'f hey stand upon a low cylindrical base, and 
with the capital composed of the four faces of Isis, of which we 
have spoken, its die, and a specigs of cushiim on which the ar- 
chitrave rests, are forty -tflree feel in length. 

The wall that closes the portico, "contains the front of the tem- 
ple itself, which projects a short distance into the pronaos. It 
has, like all other buildings of Egypt, an external slope, and is 
surrounded by a torus, which runs along the angles. It is crowned 
by a beautiful cornice, over which the wall of the pronaos again 
• appears, in consequence of the difference of elevation between 
the portico, and the temple itself. The interior of the portico is 
covenul wjth basso relievos, all of which were originally painted, 

' and much of the colour remains ; the exterior has also been pai’#t- 
ed, but the colours have disappeared. 

The ceilffig of the portico is decorated with magnificent sculp- 
tures ; and in the two extreme soffits are sculptured the signs of 
the Zodiac in two straight bands, being one of those remarkable 
rejiresentations, which have caused so much discussion. 

We hav^ stated that the front of what may properly be called 
the temple, is in the wall that clo.sesthe hinder part of the porti- 
co. In the middle of this front, is a door crowned by«*a cornice; 
this forms the entrance into a hypostyle hall, whose roof rest« 
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Upon two ranges, each containing ihrec rolunni^^. This species 
of second portico \s forty-two feet square, and Jias on each side 
three small chambers. 

Two successive vestibules, each havinji; laU i al cc'Hs, lead to the 
sanctuary which terminates the suite of apartnu nts. Around the 
sanctuary are. arranged small dark cabinets. 'J'lu' whoi i of the 
walls of all these apartments, whether small or lar^e, are equal- 
ly covered and adorned with sculplnrfs. One a» ran.ttinent is 
common to this tempie, to the palace* of Karnac, 'ami indeed to 
all other Egyptian edifices in which the parts ar(‘ snflieiently per- 
fect to admit of its being observed ; the api riures of the doors 
regularly decrease from the exterior inw^ai-ds; and thus an opti- 
cal deception is added to the effects of perspe ctive, to erihaimc 
the estimate of distance. 

A staircase, conimnnicating with tlu: first li nds to the 

terrace roof of the temple, a screal part of which is occupied by 
the remains of a village, once inbabitci! b} the Arabs. 

On the terrace of tlie teinj)le are s^mated two uncovered balls, 
that lead to several small apartmimt'^. One of is remarlva'- 

ble in conse(juence of hn\ing sculptur(‘d upon its roof, a circular 
representation of the constellations visibU* in Egyp». 'rbi?*|dani- 
sphere is very curious from its bcung the oldest existing iusUmcc 
of a representation of tlu^ vanlt of the biiavums upon a plane sur* 
face. Biot has examined and determined tlu; principle of its pro* 
jection, wdiich is extnunely simple. It iravS, ik connexion with 
the zodiac of the portico, and another similai' re^resenhilion dis- 
covered in the temple of Esne, been tortured into an argnmem 
to prove the enornions antiquity of Egyptian science. As has 
been already shown in a previous number of this review, this 
► argument w^as destitute of foifhdation. The roof of this apart- 
ment, wuth its sculptured constellations, has recently-been re- 
moved, and is now in Paris. 

The w'hole length of this beautiful building, is two hutl9l|W 
and sixty-six English feet; the front of the portiw is one 
dred and thirty-five English feet; but it is even more remarfca* 
ble for the labour bc'stowed upon its embcllislwnent, and 
beauty of its form, than for its size. This great 
lesiser one and several other sacred edifices, wuis surWUmded by 
^a w^all of unbuimt bricks, forming an enclosdre, almost an exact 
square, of about three hundred and twenty yards in Kach direc- 
tion, This wall was from fifteen to (iighteen feet in thickness ; 
it is now almost wholly in ruins, no r\v.m^ remaining than sulT- 
fices to poirtt out its extent, and determine its dimensions. 

The vvliole ol this great space, was no doubt devoted to sa? • 
e.red purposes, contained the habitations of the priests, and ro 
ceived the^vvorshipping multitude, W'ho were not admitted into 
the templ(» itself, wdiich ivas in truth no more than the sanctuary 
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of this vast j)laoc of devotion. The temple itself is so much in- 
riiinhered with rubbish, that many ol' i(.s aparlnicnts are hardly 
accessible, while llii' terrace can be mounted by means of them, 
in spile of it» elevation altove the original .soil. A less temple 
nas been ntnirly lost beneath them, and to judge from what is 
found aUl'liebes, many other editices arc probab\y,lmried. Se- 
veral .splendid gates led to this enclosure, decorated like theterft- 
pie itselfydlh ricli sculptures 


\HT. II.— INSTKUf TIO.NS TO JIKPHE.SEXTATIVES. 


Ur. Biirke'.s Speech tu the Electors of Bristut, on his being 
(leclamt by the Sherijfs duly elected one of the Represcuta- 
ttres in Piirliainent for that City, on Thursday, the third 
of Sornnber, 1771. Burke’s Works: Boston edition of 1826, 
roliime 2d, page fj. 

Among the di'mocVatic .spirits of (Ireat Britain, and universal- 
ly perhaj)samoiu,the ultra advocate.s of Barliamenliyy reform, an 
opinion has long prevailed, that as a legislative government by re- 
presentation is only adopted from the iiiijiossihility of a whole peo- 
j)le. meeting to Iransaiit personally tfieir own husiness as citizeiisof a 
jrolitical community, Ihe repre.sent!ttives who an* substituted for 
tilt* constituents, are to act as the constituents them.selves would 
^ act^ 'could they be personality pre.sent : That, as o«ch .section of the 
\ymmt wo&ld naturally he induced in a national assembly, to 
■ qnsult its orjai interests rather than the opposing interests of 
ofljer sections, this collision would ultimately result in the adop- 
iioiv of those measures which tended to jiromote the interest of 
j^the majority .^flcnce it follows, that a sectional representative 
does not Msuj represent the oonstitncnls who send him, n^ 
less he speak the sentiments of the majority of them. Whenever , 
therefore tilby can and do sjicak for themselves in the form ol 
instructions to their suh.stiUitc or rcpresenUitive, he is hound to 
follow those in.structioivs, or he is not a real and faithful repre- 
sentative of that jiarl of the community from whom he is de- 
legated. If each r<!presentative, being hound by the instruc- 
tions of his constituent.s, votes accordingly, the interest of every 
section of the conimuiiily comes fairly liefore the legislature, and 

VOf.. V. — NO. 9 6 
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the intci^st of the majority is sure to be adopted. Such is the 
substance of the arguments in favour of instructing the re|)re- 
sentatives of the people, to be fouinl in Rurir/i\K Political I)is- 
quisitionSj in the writings of Major Vartwri^lht.^ and other 
strenuous advocates for a reform in the rej)resentalion of the j)eo- 
plc in the Britisli Parliament. It must be acknou led|n‘d that 
micient practice, from tin*, times when the representatives re- 
ceived daily p«Ty from their constitue nts, was in favo^.r of this 
right, though rarely exerciser). \Vt‘ do rjot nM*o]le(‘t any formal 
remonstrance against it by a meml>er of tlu' Britisli Parliament, un- 
til this s[)e(‘(’h of Mr. Burke. The right of instniction had longh(*eu 
doubteil and denied in obiter parliamentaiy (hxdarations, and for- 
mally fn Judge BlacLstone in his Pomnuuitaries, v. i. j). 101; 
but if tlnux' ht* any formal argument against it extant, pri^vious 
to this hold and heme^t d(‘elaration oi Mr. Burk(‘, *it has es- 
caped us. 

In this country, we regard th(‘ qm.'stion UvS uuse tth^d; although 
the pn'vailiiig Opinion, particularly llir-oughoiit V'irginia, (I Tuck- 
er’s Bl. app. is in favour of tiu* right of instructing the 

rcj)r(‘s('ntati\ e, ami llie obligatory character of such instructions. 

Mr. Bnrke’^ argurnenl is as follows: — 

am sorj’}' 1 canmU conclude without .saying a word on a 
topic touclu’d upon by my woithy colleagu(\ (Mr. (haigcT. ) 1 

wish that topic had been passerl by, at a time when 1 had so lit- 
tle leisur(‘ to discuss it. But since Ik* has though^ proper to throw 
it out, I owe you* a clear explanation of my poc:^^’ sentiments on 
that subject. 

u He Iflls \oiu thnt the topic of iostructioiis has ocraslonetl 
much altercation ami uneasiuc'ss in tliis oily: aiul he expresses 
himself, if 1 urulerstaml hiir. rij^ht, iti favour of the coercive 
authority of such instructions. 

“ Certainly, gentlemen, it ouj^ht to lie the haj)phiess ancl.^lo^' 
of a representative to live in the strictest union, the closest corr^- 
pondence, and the most uiire.M-rved communication wifii his con- 
stituents. Tlicir wishes oimht t(» liave f^reat weight with himj 
their opinion big;h respect; their business unreinitted atten^ion^ 
It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his s^tisfac-:* 
ty^ns, to theirs; ami above all, ever and in all \;ases, tri prefer 
their interest to his own. But, his unbiassed opinion, his mfttur« 
judgment, liis enligJitened conscience, he. ought noti- to sacrifice 
to you, to any man, or any set of men living. These he does 
not derive from your pleasure; no, nor Jroni the law and the 
constitution. 1'hey are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable. Your re])re8cntativc <)wes you, 
not his industry only, but his judgment: and lie betrays instead 
of servinj^ you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 

“My Avorthy colleague .says, his will ought to be subservient 
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to yours. If Ihnl bo all, the thing is innocent. If government 
were a mailer of will on any side, yours without question ought 
to be superior. But government and legislation are matters of 
reason and 4o<Ig:nient; not* of inclination: and what sort of rea- 
son is tliat, ill which the determination precedes tiie dheussiun? 
In whi^^h, on(‘ s(*t of mem deliberate, and another decide? And 
wlicre those who form tlu‘ <mnchision, are some Hundred niil^S 
distant fltf)in thoM‘ who hear the argument? 

mdi^'t'r an opijurfn is tlu" f ight of all men; and that of 
constituents is a w( ighty and respectable o[)iiiion, wlilch a re- 
.presentativ(‘ ouglil always to rc'joice to b(*ar; and w liicli lie ouglil 
always most sc ric/Usly to consider. But a h t horit at tre instruc- 
tions ^ — iutnidates issued — which the niernhcr is l)oun(l dilindly 
and imjilieitlv to olaw ^ to vo'u*, and to a!'gu»‘ loi\ tiiough con- 
trary to ^h(‘ ^dcaii^sl conviction of his judgmeut and his con- 
scit‘n('(‘ — tlicsr arc things uto’cly unkiKW\n tf) the laws of tliis 
land, and wluch arise tVoni a lundameutal mistake of the whole 
ord(T and ti nor of our f'ojistitution. 

Parliament is not a Co)ie!;rcss' of ambassadorKS from different 
and hostile intere sts; w hich interests each must maintain as an 
agent and advocate against otlicr agents and advocates. But, Par- 
liam(‘nt is a detiherat ive (rsse/nhli/ of natio)i ivilh one inter- 

est, that of the whoh*. Where, not local purposes, or local pre- 
judices ouglit to guide, hut the general good, resulting from the 
general mason of the.wlujie. You choose a member indeed: but 
when you have chosen him, he is not a member of Bristol, but 
A member of Parli((ment, If the local constituent should have 
an interest, or should form a hasty oj)inion, evidently opposed 
fo the real good of the rest of tJTe coinmuiiity, the member from 
that place ought to^be as far as other from any endeavour to 
jgive it effect. I beg ])ardon for saying so much on this subject; 
'r^avc^een unw illingly drawn into it; but sliall ever use a 
respecilul frankness of communication with you. 

We^e now members of a rich commercial city; this city 
. liowever is but a part of a rich commercial natioyi^ the interests 
•!of ^vJiich are various, multiform, and intricate. We are mem- 
1 Ijcrs for that great nation, w hich is, however, itself but part of 
*a greaft and extended Empirc.^'^ 

So far Mr. Burke. His reasonings, we are well persuatfed,^ 
have had « strong effect on the thinking portion of llie British 
public, and for many years we have heard little of instructions to 
members of Parliament from their constituents. All that occur 
to our memory at this moment, since the conclusion of what 
in Englgy;id is called the American \var, wau'e gotten up for the 
promotion of local and partial interests, disgraceful to the par- 
ties who w'ished to enlist the talentvS of the members in^heir cause 
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They liave generally been 1‘rom manufacturers, in support ol 
some local monopoly. 

In the United States, Judge Brackenridgo of rtMinsylvania, 
in Ins Miscellanies p. 9(>, denied tli(* obligation ot^ instructions , 
and in the fall of 1823, the following passage appeared in a 
pamphlet, on I he proposed aUeration oj the Ui\ 

Thomas Coo|ftT, of the South (^iroiina college : distributed among 
t!ie members of tli(' Congress ol 1823-2 1. J'liat geutli^naii says, 
p. 24 of the 3d edition- • • • 

say out of door**: l)ecause it is A\itb great reluctance I can 
bring myself to believe, that any man in Congress ran so lar [)ros- 
litute his takaits, as to advocate a measure for tin* sak(* of popu- 
larity with his immediate* constituenis, wliiedi is hustfU* to tin* 
interests of the nation at large*. 'J'ln* man who does so, if suc!^ 
a man there* he*, is an unworth) citize‘n.^’ • 

JKve ry nian ealie'd to the* uatioual representation, is a national, 
not a le)cal. r(')ir(*seiita1 ive. He is .sent to debate*, and after debalvn 
to di*e*id(“ on tin* great interests of the.; nalion. Of what use is a 
deliheu'aij ve assemhl} , w ith [)Ower to se*inl for j>(*rsous ami papers, 
ami to asce‘rtain all dubious auel nece*ssarv facts on llte higln‘st 
respe)nsil)Ie authority, if a memlK'r may decide* wilhoiit, or in the 
face of them ? 'fhe ve ry essence and conslitution of a rr*presein 
lativc assetmbly, imply that mutual deliberation and discussion 
must pree‘,ede tin* \ ote. A me'inbcT iVom another slate, lias a nglit 
to Siiy to an instructed inembe'T, ‘Sir, we ^ire* e*ntitl(al hen* to 
the benefit of your ojuniou, founded vpon (he inresti^afion^ 
and discussaeas that lake //ttfce here. Vour constituemts do not 
know wdiat passes ln*re. AVe hate in) opportunity of communi- 
cating w itli thc7n ; our arguments eaiinot reach tlnnn ; they are* 
not acquainted with the lads )\(* have* called uj) before us; thej 
are therefore* not compeitent, (*onsliliitionall) , or in any other 
way, to decide. TJn*y liave* no riglit to tleeide* upon impgrfeAt 
information, or partial deliberation. In ap)>ointing you, tihciyr 
have given up that riglit ; nor can you be bound by*^teh 
cision. Moreove'v, you bi'lemg to us, not to them. <. You are sent 
here to the^ national council, to deliixirate for the nation, and not 
for the petty eiistrict wliere you reside. If you are allowed at 
any time to advocate tln‘ir immediate interests, it is opo^the 
pit^sumption that they can be* sliovv n to be /!oincidcnt ml 
‘ national iritere*hs, and that you are likely to possess ^iori| I 
rate local knowledge, than the rest of us. If they have taker!!! 
ill founded ojiiiiions, or prejudices, from partial views of UlC 
subject, it is your duty not to foster and'deftmd, but to correct 
them.’’’ 

Such are the reasonings of the President of the South Caro- 
lina College on this litigated point. It is high time that this 
question sllould be settled : and if the right claimed by the coim 
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f(tiUie‘nl, be ilftermiiied in bis favour by the puljlie voice, tha? 
sonic /ixc,(l princijilcs .should bo establi.sbcd, re«;uliding it.s exer- 
cise. Al pre.sont, all is doubt and uncertainty in the theory, 
and vatj;ueuu*is and infornmlity in the practice. The popular 
opinion is, that the c.onslitucnts have a right to instruct their re- 
presentative in any ca.se whatever; and that he is hound to pur- 
sue those inslruclion.s. This right has been repeatedly and for- 
mally ac-knowledgiul by many eminent members of Congress, 
Wc do imt 8»y this ac;k?n«wl(Mlgment has proceeded in almost 
every case, more from a fear of losing pdpularity among their 
con.stituent.s, than from any conviction that the right claimed is 
*\v('li founded, but we have a right, from experience and ob.serva- 
tion, to siiggest the probability, that the motive alJiuleddo, has 
h.nl more tbaii its due share of influence on the practice, if notin 
evc'iy casts, in the great'majority of case.s. 

With a view to further discussion, and to contribute as much 
,)S we can, to bring thus tpiestiou fairly before the jiublic, wo arc 
<lisj)osed, (until bett(“r infprmeti) to deny that the constituents 
have a right to in.sist that the repres<*ntative nominated by them, 
shouhl obey the instructions thej- may be pleased to transmit to 
him, in any case wh.atever. We deny, that he is their servant, 
agent, or representative. Tlie members from Maine, are members 
also for Maryland,* and vice ver.sa, and the con.stituents of Mary- 
land liave ns much a right to ri'Cjuire implicit obedience from the 
representatives of Maine, as fiami the representatives of Mary- 
land. The que.sfiona.yeferrt'd to them are national, not local. 

Let us sujiposi; a tTemocratic commututy, .so ff?vv in number, 
that the members composing it could meet personally in their 
legislative assembly, without nnw'h inconvenience; and, that be- 
ing able to di.sjicn.'tt* with a rej)rqf*enlalive legislature, no mem- 
^rs were elected in that capacity. For what purpose would 
they meet f To enact l.iws and regulations. Of what kind and 
description? Coutined to llic interests of a pafticular section, or 
number, ‘ot for objects in which the whole community were 
interested? Doubtless, for the latter purpose, and for that pur- 
pose only. A sectional, local, or partial interest, wmdd reepure 
only a sectional, local, or partial meeting. A general meeting ol 
■the community woidd take place, only when the good of the 
d#ipi{**bommunityjrequircd consideration and di.scussion. 'Mie 
4|Hn)^rs|)rcseid, therefore, would meet as members of the com-* 
li!pBn»y, for public, not private or sectional purposes : and thej 
would meet together, that the public questions might be consi- 
dered with solcmnit;^, discussed by any member who chose to 
take a part in the discussion, and decided after due deliberation, 
by the votes of the members present; each member voting as 
a member of the community, and not because he lived in this or 
that state, or section. All this is obvious from tHU nature of 
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^tilings; and was in fact the practice at Athens, and is so in all 
our American tribes. A public meelinj!; is appointed for pul)lic 
purposes, and a ptivate meeiinc;, for private purposes. A mem- 
ber who attends a meeting of the wliohi community, attends tor 
the interest^ and on behalf of the wliole comnuinily. No argu- 
ment can make this clearer than the statement itsedf. 

^ Suppose tHe community should grow so numerous, that they 
could not attend tliesc ])ublic me(‘tir)gs personally, ow^'ng to the 
confusion and inconA^enience arising IVhin mimheks. They mu^l 
appoint, in that case/some persons to represtmt ilumu lunt to act 
for them, as tliey would have acted for themsc h es if tliey could 
have attended personally. A popular democracy nill in this ('as(* 
become a rej)resenla1i\e democracy, or repul)lic. Tlie*re]jr(^sen- 
tative then will bo, what his constituents would have hec-n, and 
their duties in sucli an assembly will h(‘cojne his duties, andtluur 
rights his rights. 

What were their duties? 

To meet in jjubllc assembly as uKonlH'rs in commtui (»r the 
whole community. 

To deliberate on and (liscu>s, jiut |>i'ivat(‘, l)n1 |)ul)lic (juestion^, 
embracing th(‘ int(‘rest of the whole* ('onuinniity. Tin* nna^fiiiL; 
is a public meeting for public pnrpose.s. 

To act upon private, local, or .sectio.’ta! que^rious, in so far only 
as they might liave a bt'aring on the comnum interest — the nitfu- 

est of the whole. . • 

* • 

To delib(‘rate and dis(*iiss annuig eacli r, the publi(' busi 
ness; for if lltey could manage* and transact it without dedihera 
lion and discussion, the'v might as u( 11 ha\e staid at honn*. 

To call for information frojti the* pruj)er ollicers, cojuauming 
facts necessary to he known. 

To decide, not j)re\iousIy to, hut aftiT deliberation and discus- 
sioj}. 

Such Avould 1)0 their duties, ina!iif(‘sf ly pointer! out hy the Da- 
lure of the case. 

If the persons sent in their stead thm'ofore, he, really and truh 
their representatives, their duties will he the same. They will- 
be present, not as the* agents or representatives of j)rivate lo- 
cal interests, but of the public interest ; they will belong to the 
wflole community; and they will have puhlk- and national mea- 
sures — those which appertain to the whole community, to consi- 
der, discuss, and decide upon. Tlie members so sent, will stand, 
collectively in the place of the whole community cr)liectively. 
What the community, if personally convened, could do, their n*- 
presentatives can do ; what the community personally yonvened 
could not do, tlieir re])resentatives cannot do. Thus; 

The community meet to vote on public business, and to de- 
cide after '‘mutual discussion and delibf ration. 'Fhey can have 
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no reason for meeting together, but this ; and they could not. 
vote or act, till diso.ussion and deliberation were over. Therefore 
their representatives are bound to discuss and deliberate before 
they vole. A representative who decides before a question is 
oiscussed, has no business there. The meeting is a deliberative 
jnee1ing„and he who resolves beforehand how he. shall vote, is 
not upon equal terms \vith his fellows : he docs not. adopt no* 
abide by t'^ie common compact. All deliberation, all argument, 
all evidence, ai4; expendeef Opon him in vain. He permits his fel- 
low members to address his understanding, determined before- 
han<l that it shall be without eifect. This a])pears to us a mani- 
fest infraction of the implied compact ; a violation of the essen- 
tial character of the assembly; and a downright fraud upon his 
colleagues, who are exerting their best abilities to pour out in- 
fonualion flj)oii a post — an insensible and inanimate semblance 
— whose iinju’ucticablc understanding is locked up, and who ob- 
stinatelj’ sets matter of fact and sound argument at absolute de- 
fiance. 

Moreover, the members of an unreprescntcfl community, when 
m(‘t together on behalf of the community, arc equal. They are 
.'ill .'dike members of the nation, and do not meet as members of 
.niy particular section of it. Hence they ha\e no power or au- 
lliority of ordering,* directing, or instructing each other. Therc 
is no binding authority among tliem, hut the vote ultimately ta- 
keji aft<“r mutual ,diS(^ssion. To instruct, order, or direct, any 
particular member, he a presumptuous ’inlerferi'nce, not 

only with his rights, hut with tlie rigids of the rest of the com- 
nnmit^, who have a clain> on each member for his conscientious 
vole, founded on hi.s real unhia.ssed o])inion ; and who have a 
stronger lutld over any particular mcMubor, wdiercver he happens 
to reside when at home, than any portion of the community can 
ha\’e. The mendjers meet as mend)ers of tig; w'iiole commu- 
nity, and not as persons partially and locally interested. So 
therefore does each member in a representative government ; 
else he docs not represent that portion of the community w'ho 
depute him ; for in a democratic meeting they could be members 
on no other condition. And when that portion instruct a mem- 
ber, as if he were (body and soul) tlicir separate and exclusi'^ 
property, they infringe on the rights and claims of the whole 
communitj*, anti commit an act of gross usurpation. The person 
deputed belongs, as they who depute him would have done, to the 
i^ition. He is the natjon’s member, not the mcndier of a part, 
or a j>arty ; for this plain and unansw’crable reason, that those 
whom hci^'eprcsents would have been so too, if they had attend- 
ed instead of him. To suppose that in a national meeting, a 
member would be hound to sacrifice the interest of^ie nation 
to tliat of his immediate constituents, is the manifest alisurdity 
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•that the doctrine in question plainly involves. To us it seems 
most strange, that a man of sense ami imU'pemlemce, can submit 
to this real degra'dation ; nor imieed can he <lo it till he has 
brought himself to n'liounee all independence of olvaracter. He 
is willing to keep back all his fair ami exp<‘cled contribution ot 
talent and information — to sacritice the general inleres* to local 
2nd partial interest — and to value his popularity at home, mon; 
than the good of the nation to vvhieli he belongs. H-iw such a 
member can make {yetension to pontical integrfty or indepen- 
dence, while he condescends to renounce his own deliberate opi- 
nions in favour of the instructions of his half informed constitu- 
ents, we are at a loss to conceive; unless indeed he ])!irsije the 
practice of John ^V'ilkes, of well known c(dehrity. wlio always 
took care to draw up the instructions qf his constituents in his 
own way, and to liis own liking, hetorehand. 

Kut ii’ the instructions of emisliluents he ohiigatorvi let u'' 
consider when and how, ami umler what regulations, tliey are so. 

Upon a point of Mich moment, is it not strange tliat tlu‘ (V)n- 
‘tifutiori affords no sujjporf whatever to llie pojnilar doctrine? 
When the members of ( ongress meet, tiiey meet from all parts 
of tlie Union, to consult for the gcmeral good, 'riiev are not 
Pennsylvania members, or Massai husetts, or (ieorgia members; 
lliey are memhei'S of Uongress. What right can any section of 
the country have to dictate, to a member of the. ('ongress of the 
whole Union? T(j paraKse his facnlliesj^o destroy his utility; 
to forbid llie exiTci^c' of his Udents for tiPf common good, and 
to order him to vote blindfold, without debate, and possibly in 
utter defiance of the plainest fact and the most conclusive argu- 
ment? ^ el such not only may he, hut has been the case in re- 
peated instances, during the fvislory of our national sessions. 

When a member is called upon to vote, he is called upon to 
give his own vote, not the \'ote of other people whoso slage he 
i.s, and who jiut yes or no upon his lips without his consent. But 
if he substitutes the v'oU; of other people who arc not members 
of Congress, in lien of his own vote which is demanded of him^ 
docs not he commit a falsehood and a fraud? Certainly not, if 
he docs it openly and tieclares the truth; hut is such a vote valid? 
l^if such as the Constitution contemplates? As the house has a 
right to expect? Is it not provoking to otht-r menfbers to find 
that they have been anxiously labouring to convince a man whose 
understanding has neither eyes nor ears? a mere stock and a 
stone? 

'J'hc'n, again, what number of ronstituents meeting, would 
.suffice to hind a member by tlieir instructions; and upon what 
previous notice? ('an the instructions of any thing less than a 
numcricaljnajority he binding? And how is this to he ascertain- 
ed? Who has a right to call the meeting? what obligation is 
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there upon the constituents to attend? How are those to be 
bound by the resolutions of such a meeting, who are in no wise 
bound to attend it? 

Further, .suppose that a dumber of constituents in Maine, or in 
Georgia, meet for the purpose of instructing a member how to 
vote on, some subject of general interest; what riglit can they 
have to determine a national measure, without conference or con- 
sultation ^vilh other states, or other districts, or other constituents 
equally interested? The*iAember instructed is a component part 
of a body essentially deliberative; whose members are expressly 
/ippointcd to confer and consult with each other upon every pro- 
posed measure, before it be adopted: what force ought the instrfic- 
tions of a partial Ifcdy of electors to have on such a member? 
— instructions drawn up^ without conference or consultation with 
the rest of the people, whose interests and whose opinions are 
utterly disregarded ? 

Suppose such a meeting of electors held at home. The mem- 
ber to be instructed is absont. The insti-uctions are debated, re- 
solved on, transmitted. The member is bound; he cannot open 
his mouth but in obedience to the orders he lias received. That 
is, the citizen of the district, wiio is by common consent chosen 
as being best qualified to deliberate and decide, is the only in- 
habitant of the district who has had no opportunity of attending, 
deliberating, or deciding. He is ordered to 'nave no voice, no 
.sentiment of his pwtuhis lips are closed; and he plays the auto- 
maton ! ^ 

How ea.sy is it moreover to get up a jiarty meeting, on short 
notice, for party purposes, whose inslniciions are binding or not 
binding, as if may suit the cunning or ob.sequiousne.ss of a mem- 
ber to consider them? Is not this a very obvious remark to 
those who have had an ojiportunity of observing the man(EU- 
yres practised on such occasions? The whol(isystcm is so ma- 
nifestly «pen to parly manauvring, to interested bargaining, 
to popularity bunting, and all the low arts of electioneering, that 
in our opinion, a truly honest and independent man, will not 
degrade himself by submitting to it. 

That every honest member will jiay serious and deliberate at- 
tention to, aud treat with unfeigned respect, the recoinnien^- 
tions of a etcar majority of his constituents, no one can doubt; ^ 
aud the iwore, in proportion to the validity of the arguments, 
and the cogency of the facts advanced in sujiport of them. Nor 
is it likely, that a decided majority of constituents can be 
brought to act in the way of instructions, unless in cases where 
strong reasons and circumstances of great interest urge them to 
the mea.sure- I3ut the member instructed is the member of tlje 
nation. He is .sent to deliberate and to act, not for his otjjp locality, 
but for the nation. If in his dclib<‘rate opinion he cannot con- 

voi.. Y. — NO. 0. 7 
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scientiously vote as his constituents require him, let him resign. 
He ought not to renounce his own independence, or accustom 
himself, from motives of mere expedience, to say yes, when 
honour and conscience say no. * ” 

The cases where a man of sense and integrity would be apt 
to differ with J;he great bodv of his constitmuits, are .so f jw, and 
s« unlikely to occur, that no great evil can rea.sonably he appre- 
hended from the prevalence of the <loctqine we have endeavoured 
to support. At any Utte, it is a doctrine which *men who are 
above all time-serving expedients, who would .scorn to earn a 
short-lived popularity by unworthy concessions, and who valtv 
independence as the fir.st of blessings, will not hastily n'ject. 


Art. III. — llixtoria de la Revol avion de la Republfca de Cn- 

lo 7 nhia, por Josk Manoki, Hkstkepo, Secret ario del Interior 

del Foder Rjecutivo de la tnismn Republica. Paris: 18^7. 

10 tom. 

The important work, of which these volumes form a part, 
contains the only digested and authentic account of the revolu- 
tion of Colombia, vvithin our knowledge. "Its author was an ad- 
vocate of the province of Antioquia, at thetJommencement of the 
war of independence, and has uiiiformly acted dn honourable and 
distinguished part in the cause of his country- In 181-1, being 
then secretary of the government of Antioquia, he was ckgiiedt 
without having been previouMy con.sulled, to be onlT’-of three 
persons, intrusted with the executive autliori^^hitftf the^Uait||l 
Provinces of Ncw-(lrauada ; hut decline) I ag|i?tihg 
He reversed Morillo’s proscrijdion of tht promi|||ip^p^^ 
and, in 1821, we find him a member of tWf .youstiTOMt congress 
of Colombia, assembled at llosario de wK chalsman of 

the committee which reported the prese^constitution.f For 
several years past, he, has Initm secretary ^ thtf intcridri in Iho 
jsvemment of Colombia, in which caj>acity he has served -the 
republic with great, and doubtless well dlbservedfr^utatlon* 
From these circumstances, it is apparent, that he possess 
the requisite qualifications for compo.sing the history of his coun- 
try’s independence ; and that he enjoys the best possible oppor- 
tunity for obtaining correct knowhulge of the events winch he 
undertakes to relate. Whether, in his actual situation, ‘he would 
exercise the independence and the injpai tiality due to his suhjecl 


• Histor. de la Kev. v. 89. 
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and to himself, has been a matter of some question, which no- 
thing but the publication of the work could determine. His 
countrymetj, therefore, and that portion of the reading public ' 
abroad, who take an interfist in the subject, have anticipated the 
apjjearance of Mr. Kestrepo’s history, with no small solicitude; 
and w(fc apprehend that their favoiirable expectations will not be 
disappointed on perusing it. Our present object is to make our 
readers acquainted with^ the merits of the work, by such occa- 
sional observSlions as an fixamination of i^ suggests, and by trans- 
lating some oharacteri.stic passages, in illustration of its spirit, uid 
.of the nature of its contents. 

Of the volumes before us, the lirst consists of introductory mat- 
ter, including a vifi\v of the general causes of the revolution, a 
sketch of the geography and present political condition of Co- 
lombia, and a comparative view of the statistics of the country, 
since it has acquired indejjendence, and while it was under the 
S])anish dominion. The three last volumes consist of documents, 
many of them curious and*rare, appertaining to the topics treated 
in the work. The intermediate volumes comprise the history 
of the revolution in New-Granada, until the beginning of 1819. 

It is intciided, in a second part, to give the history of Venezuela, 
<lo\vn to 1820 ; and, in a third, to continue that of the two coun- 
trie.s, united as the republic of Colombia. Of course, what is 
now published, afl’ords but an imperfect account of the Colombian 
revolution, as oae'eatire subject; although very complete, and 
full of instruction ailid interest, so far as New-Qranada is con- 
cerned. 

It is reasonable to look with du?trust upon ootemporary history, 
ttsptawally wdien written by one who was a conspicuous actor in 
the eve.nts described. We natunfflv fear, lest feeling, prejudice, 
H Won, sSf^d direct the thoughts, or colour the language of 
me •fcrtu, and jjlUl^air his veracity as an Jiistoaian. National and 
«tndi^nl||||||^posses4jipns, may produce an effect unfavourable to 
the credit oT hwtjjry, Either by leading to statements false in fact, 
to fabricationl^Mdhlliiolpddition or suj)pres.sion of material cir- 
cumstances; or by^nparting a false colouring to the opinions 
^expressed, and tlie '^ptielusions maintained. Where an author of 
di^^netion and honoorable character, compiles a narrative of,aa» 
cent fftofej tfcom so'firces notorious to the world, and sends it forth 
to meeljHIe penetrating scrutiny of the literary criticism of the 
present day, there is little hazard «f his venturing upon ally in- 
tentional misstatement of material facts. It is not so easy tx) as- 
sure his work against the influence of strong national feelings, 
the bias communicated by education, acquired habits of thought, 
and principles of action, frequently .among tJie most noble and 
praiseworthy belonging to the nature of man. If tbe presence 
of such feelings is openly disphayed, or frankly admitted by the 
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historian, they cease to afford just ground of reproach. We do 
not esteem Clarendon the less, that wc know him to be animated 
with the liveliest interest in the cause of his king, and perceiA^e 
his sentiments of loyalty pervading the admirable legacy which 
his genius has bequeathed to posterity. It is natural that the ac- 
tor in great ev’ents, should impress upon his description of them, 
8<ime portions of the high passions and sentiments, which alone 
could have incited and sustained him in^the hour of triaJ. There 
is no deception, no ijiisrepresentatioh in this; h is what the 
reader is prepared and expects to meet, and what he continually 
finds, in many of the purest and finest productions of the human 
mind. 

It is* not, therefore, any^ cause of surprise, that Mr. Kestrepo 
should exhibit feelings, and uphold doctiynes, proper to his posi- 
tion and to the situation of Colombia. We can sympathize w'ith 
the manly indignation of the suffering patriot, w*hen depicting the 
wrongs inflicted on his country by its relenlh'ss oppressors; when 
relating the story of its abj(>ct colonial bondage, of its desperate 
struggle for delnerance, of tlie fiery orde.il through which if 
passed before it attained the condition of an independent repub- 
lic. Of Spain and the Spaniards, in their treatment* of Noav- 
Granada and Venezuela, it is natural that he should speak in the 
language of a C<i1ombian Avho Avitnessed Morillo’s proscriptive 
and judicial murder of the best and wisest of his countrymen, 
and lives to record their virtues. But, o-xcep< in this respect 
alone, AA’e apprehend that Mr. Kestrepo’s impartiality as an hi.s- 
torian is not likely to be impeached. lie discusses the motives 
and conduct of the leading men of tin; revolution with freedom 
and candour; inaintaining a uniform spirit of moderation, which 
commends the correctness of’hi.s vienvs, while it must* fjfotect 
him from any n'sentmenl on the part of those among his ^op«^ 
triots, Avhom he ivoa have had occasion to censure, ii|,' 

clear, plain, and easy; and his language, especially con-; 

trasted w'ith the turgid character of much tliat comes to df from’ 
the prominent men in South America, is remarkable for its puritv 
and simplicity. He makes no pretensions, indeed, to profounji 
or novel view^s of men or events; nor to any Elaborate elegance 
.qL diction; seeming to aim at perspicuity Mid tnith, rather tb'ajli. 
to be ambitious of effech ^ '• 

In Venezuela and New-Granada, the revolution avIs precipi-, 
tated by particular circumstances, to which we shall advert in’ , 
the sequel; but there, as in other portions of Hpuiish America, 
general ‘causes existed, of a nature to alienate the feelings of the 
people from Spain, and to bring on that separation be^een the 
metropolis and its colony, which seems to be as much in the or- 
dinary course of events, as the regular grow^th of a new settle- 
ment from infancy to maturity. Mr. Restrepo presents his ideas 
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of these causes at some length; and his explanation is valuable,, 
because it apj)lics, with more or less exactness, to all the emanci- 
pated states of the South. First among them was the impolitic 
exclusion of the Americans* in general, from all the high civil 
and military employments and ecclesiastical dignities, arising not 
from an* specific law, but from the absurd practic^j of the cabi- 
net of Madrid. Latterly, even the inferior offices in the treasury 
and army had become the prey of multitudes of needy adven- 
turers from tfie Peninsula, whose only oiyect vras to extort a 
sudden fortune from the oppressed country. Another cause was 
the overbearing and insolent deportment of the European Spa- 
niards towards the Creoles. Still more insupportable, especially 
in New-dranada and V^enezuela, was the t)nranny of the Inqui- 
sition, whose prisons in ihc noxious climate of Carthagena were 
justly the lerror of all ranks of men, exposed, although guiltless 
of crime, yet without remedy, to be buried alive in those fright- 
ful dungeons. It was the capricious despotism of the Inquisition 
which so effectually prevented the diffusion of knowledge among 
a jK'ople whose want of right education has been the source of 
so many of their mi.sfortune8. 

These were grievances, intolerable it is true, but which affect- 
ed the better classes of the Americans more directly, %vhose con- 
dition in life gave them inducements to look to official stations 
for occupation and distinction, and who sought for and appre- 
ciated the higher* branches of knowledge. Bqt what dried up 
the fountain of public prosperity, and by iinpoverisJiing the rich- 
est countries on earth, wenf home to the business and means of 
sidisistence of every inhabitant, Q'om the highest to the lowest, 
was that monstrous ^‘ngine of wronjj and oppression, the colonial 
systeijj. rThe European colonial %stem is, in all its forms and 

t arings, the instrument of injustiee without measure. Even as 
existe^;^ our own country, in a shape comparatively mild, it 
was ni^||||!i^tban our peaceful and patient fathers could bear, 
France' or. England, moreover, may be pardoned in their en- 
• |prcementof the system, being rich, powerful, and industrious 
fictions themselves, possessing resources amply sufficient for the. 
^pply of their colonies wit^ the mamd'actures and other produc- 
^ns of Europq.' But for Spain, nearly destitute of manufactureofi 
• jgduced in populatrSn, with a marine insufficient for its own pro- 
- Section, — ^Ibr Spain, in the nineteenth century, to straiten the 
bonds of commercial monopoly imouind'’1he vast regions of Ame- 
rica, was a species ofi desperate and short-sighted infatuation, 
directly injurious to herself, and created a state of violence es- 
sentially incapable of long duration. Spanish America was ffriven, 
by the blind impolicy of Spain, to obtain the necessary articles 
of European production through a contraband trade foreign 
nations, paying them in the precious nietals, at an exorbitant 
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•price, to the entire prostration of her own agriculture and otlrer 
domestic sources of wealth. It was the pressure of the colonial 
system and commercial restrictions of the mother country, which 
most forcibly impelled the inhabitants of Venezuela and New- 
Granada to independence, and stimulated them to endure the 
privations of, their revolutionary war. '* 

• Rut nothing;',” says Mr. Kestrepo, exorrised an influence so powerful tr* 
prompt the tliinking' and well-informed inhabiUvnls of A'eneziiela and New'-Oa 
nuda to lonfj tor independence, a.s the exam|Slc of the Unitutl States of North 
America. It was, indeed/a most brilliant and alkirinj^ sj)ectacle, that of a new^ 
people, who, rending asunder the strong ties that hound tlicni to Knglund, had 
rendered themselves independent; who, organizeil as a great republic, enjoy 
Cil the most pet^ct liberty wlucli man can possess in the social slate ; who, un^ 
der wise and beneficent institutions, had prospered prodigiously, and augmented 
in numbers w^ith astonishing rapidity ; w'ho, in fine, were Ann ricans more recent- 
ly settled on the continent than the natives of Venezuela and New-Jirunuda, who 
seemed destined to the same high career w ith their brethren in the north, coidd 
they but establish their independence of Spain. It was impossible tliat these 
ideas should not spread with celerity among the GianiuHiw, ^'ent■^uclalls, and 
other intelligent inhabitants of South America, and that lliey sliould not prepare 
the elements of a wide conflagralion. Uiidouhledly, the passions of the moment, 
blinded the counsellors of CharKs Ilf. of Spain, when they resolved to assist the 
North Amt titans in rendering tlumselves independent of Great llnlam, since 
they failed to see tlie pcniicions example which tliey were about to give to their 
vast colonies on the American continent After they had admitted, tacitly at 
least, that colonists inigiit separate from their metropolis, it was evident that 
those oi Spain would not long delay doing so, and then the cabinet of Madrid 
would luive iiotimig to reply to the arguments advanced by the Spanish colonies, 
drawn ftom the conduct ot their nv ighbours and the very operations of their own 
mother country, 'riicse jxihtical presentiments hav^ bce^i realized ; but tlic ex 
ample of hisgrandfatlK i-, lias embarrassed but little the Spanish monarch. *l'hus 
I will, and thusH commancl,’ this all powerful reason of kings, has constituted 
the reply of Ferdinand to the just repn-si-ntations of the South AmerieuiH. 
The cannon, the bayonet, death, and devastation, have every where accompani- 
ed his cruel agents, desolating tliose fine rt‘gions on winch nature bad lavished 
her richest bounties.’’ — Htstrepo^ L k^pp. 116 . 118 . 

Our author ju.stly ohservivs upon the diillcult situati«yrt 
country havin|> ODlonies whi<;h il wisltes to preserve: ^ them^ 
thcr country adopts a comparatively liberal policy towards it* 
colony, and encourajics the development of its physical and mo- 
ral resources, the latter sjieedily acquires a capacity for self-go- 
vernment, and animated by the holy flame of ireedom, cial& 
and obtains the rank of an independent nation. Such was 
4 iese with the citizens of the United States, who, from familri^- 
ty w’lth the possession of political rights, e^a[)ed the protracted 
warfare, and many of the subsequent disorders, of ^ich South. 
America has been, or still is thf^theatre. On the other hand, if 
^lie mgther country oppresses its colony, with prohibitions and 
monopolies, the colonists are maddened into resistance by the 
pressbite of tyranny, as happened in Venezuela and New-Grana- 
da. But when such a people takes up arms, the mass of the in- 
habitant»owill be found immersed in ignorance, incapable of ap- 
preciating the blessings of liberty, and many of them attached to 
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royalty, while the leaders themselves will be destitute of experi-. 
ence and of sound views of government. 

Peculiar circumstances operated to retard tlie progress of the 
Spanish Amesican colonies towards independence, to lengthen 
out their struggle with Spain, and to produce opposite parties, 
divisions^in sentiment, chimerical or false principled notions, 
and even the horrors of civil war, as in Mexico, Colombia, anti 
Peru. The vast countries of Spanish America, were thinly in- 
habited, by petfple scattered over an extcnsjve territory, and di- 
vided into sejjarate viceroyalties or capitaniaSy having little or 
np mutual communication, or means of concerting combined 
movements of resistance to Spain. The peo^e thentfielves, were, 
as a body, fleplorably ignorant, and divided into numerous Pastes, 
all opposed to each other, in feeling or interest. They had con- 
tracted a hsTbit of obeying the Sj^nish princes ; for nowhere had 
the maxim of passive obedience and the divine right of kings, 
been po earnestly inculcated by all the power of the priesthood. 
S(!cond only to the clergy in means of influence, were the Euro- 
pean Spaniards, whose power and riches, were, of course, ac- 
tively engaged in sustaining the authority of Spain ; and by en- 
grossing all the important offices, they deprived the Creoles of 
any opportunity for obtaining the requisite qualifications for pub- 
lic employments. Fihally, Spanish America had so long enjoy- 
ed a profound peace, that its inhabitants possessed no military 
habits or knowledge, ‘a^d were even destitute of arms and muni- 
tions of war ; all these being in the arsenals of tlie government, 
or in the hands of the small body of troops which it maintained 
in convenient stations upon the sea-coast. Owing to these unfor- 
tunate circumstances, in their condition, and tliat of tlieir respec- 
tive countries, the patriots of the Sftuth, in this respect unlike to 
elves, had the whole structure of independence to begin from 
efy foundation. Aqd such was the unproporedness of men 

d things around them, for the state of revolution which they 
were forced inT.b by the total disorganization of the royal go- 
vernment, that the high-minded patriots of the new republics dc- 
so|ye applause for the great good which they have accomplished, 
H^cr than censure for the existence of evils, which no exertions 
of fheirs could prevent, because they arc inevitable consequencciw 
of the condition of ■fl<e countries wherein they have happened. 

-Those wl«D are familiar with the history of the revolution in 
Mexico, and in the several gpv^pimcnts of South America, will 
readily call to mind the untowaM events produced by the cir- 
cumstances to which we have adverted. Signal examj)les of this, 
occur in tli^i two great questions of fundamental policy, \fhich, 
from the beginning of the revolution to the present day, have 
convulsed and agitated the new republics. We alludv to the 
question of the territorial extent of individual states, as cxem- 
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.jilified, tor instance, in the claim of the late republic of the Rio 
de la Plata to jurisdiction over Paraguay, the Banda Oriental, 
and Upper Peru and also to the question laUweeti the central 
and federal parties, the main subject at the present time of the 
internal difi'erenoes in almost every oiu; of the great fragments 
of Spanish America. Illustrations of each occur in tin* pages of 
■Mr. Restrepo, who makes no attempt to disguise his own senti- 
ments on these delicate points. 

In the United Slajes, we are aerdstomed to it'\'eit to the de- 
claration of independence, as the epoch from which the regulai 
commencement of our national being shall he dated. \\ hat pre- 
ceded that solemn act, constituted the inducement'', which per- 
suaded the Congress of 1776, in the name of all the colonics, to 
proclaim the people of the United States absolved from tlieir al- 
legiance to the King of Great Britain. It was not the premature 
act of Virginia, of Pennsylvania, of Mas-sachusetts, alone; it was 
the deliberate, well-considered declaration of the colonies united, 
speaking one unanimous voice through their representatives in 
Congress. It was far otherwise in Colombia. Not only did Ve- 
Jiezuela proceed in this important matter independently of Now- 
(iranada, which, from the careful separation of those go\ern- 
ments under the S|)anish authority, was reasonably to he ex- 
pected ; but even the several provinces of *New-(lranada, each 
acted U})on its individual responsibility, in is.sning a declaration 
of independence. Thus we have the act .of iude])endencc of the 
province of (’arthagena, a long argumentative instrument, dated 
November 11th 1811; that of Cundinarnarca, dated .Inly 16th 
1813; and that of Antioquia, dated August 1 1th 181.3.* The na- 
tural and necessary consequence of thi.s mistaken conduct was a 
.scries of most fatal disputes ‘'oetween the.se high and mighty so- 
vereignties, leading to repeated acts of civil w'ar; Cundinaaui:^-. 
ca marching its troops upon Tunja ; the United Provinces 
pelHng Cundinarnarca to join the confederacy, by sending Boli- 'r 
var to lay close siege to Bogot4, and reduce the rwactory city 
into the paternal union by farce of arms ; and Bolivar again aa * 
general of the army of New-G-ranada, investing Carthagena^ to 
punish the provincial government for withholding its quota 
•munitions of war. 

Another fact is curious, in illustration oWie contrast betwee» ■ 
the proceedings of N ew-Granada and the U nited States, The seve^ 
ral acts of independence above mfeared to, dwell at some, length, “ 
as it was necessary and proper^ey shoqld do, upon the dissolu- 
tton of the regular government of Spain, occasioned by the in- 
trigues of Napoleon, as the immediate cause of the^’cvolution, 
alluding only very generally to the settled system of mal-ad- 


• Restrepo, t. ix., pp. 46, 152, 161. 
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ministration of which the colony so long had been the victim. . 
Our ancestors, on the contrary, placed in the foreground of their 
solemn appeal to the world the proofs of a design on the part of 
the mother country to reduce them under an absolute despotism, 
evinced by a long train of abuses and usurpations, the nature of 
which thfy set forth in the simple dignity of men standing upon 
their unalienable rights and the unchangeable laws of nature^ 
South America availed herself of an aus|)icious opportunity to 
throw off the rftains which«cramped her limbs, and to obtain, by 
emancipation from colonial servitude, that freedom which be- 
Ipnged to her of right. North America, on the contrary, had 
always been comparatively free; and entered upon the revolu- 
tionary vv5r, estimating it truly as an appeal to arms, to 'deter- 
mine whetlier, by acquiescing in the usurpations of Great BriUtin, 
she would Submit to be stripped of the qualified liberty she then 
possi'ssed, or she \v<iuld not rather by timelj' resistance achieve 
1 complete independence. 

In furtlier explanation of this fact, we translate part of the 
Declaration of Independence of Cundiuaniarca, in order that its 
resemblance to, and diiference from, our own, may be judged 
by comparison. 

the representatives of the; people of Cundinamarca, rig;litfnlly and le^ 
gaily assembled to treat and resolve concerning* their felicity, hu\ing taken into 
consideration the important question, whither tlie time has yet come for solemn* 
ly proclaiming our absolute and entire independence of the crowm and govern- 
ment of Spain, by thc*[stat<5 of ] emancipation in which have naturally re- 
mained since the events in the Peninsula, and dissolution of thc^ government on 
which we depend; having held long ami mature discussions, w herein the ancient 
obligations which unite us to the mother-country were compared with those 
newdy assumed; the space of three years ihat we ha\c kept ourselves in a state 
of expectation and neutr^ity respecting the incidents in European Spain,'^ &c. 

#• 

The instrument then proceeds to explain the state of things 
in the colony, brought on by the abdication of Charles and Fer- 
dinand, and the events that followed; after wfiich it concludes, 
word for w^d, in the following manner, w hich we cannot think 
is any improvement upon its noble prototype: — 

« ** In consequence mf all this, and In consideration, finally, of the incontestable 
imprescriptible right of all the nations of the earth, to provide for their safe* 
and to institute such a form of government as they deem most likely to cf- 
their happiness i — We, the representatives of the people of CundinatnarcJi;^ 
psing this right, and corffpelled to hazard this step by the efforts of our impolitic 
and cruel oppressors, declare and solemnly publish, in the name of t)»e people, 
in the presence of the Supreme Being, and under the auspices of the imma- 
culate conception of Maria Santisima liir patroness, that henceforth Cundina- 
marca is a free and independent state, which remains separated for ever from th^ 
crown and government of Spain, and from all other authority, which does not 
emanate immediately from the people or their representatives ; that all political 
union with tlie metropolis in the nature of dependence is totally dissolved ; and 
that as a free and independent stale, it has full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other aoir which in- 
dependent states can and may of right do. And full of the firmest reliance or 
VOL. V-~NO. 9 8 
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the Supreme Jiulge, wlio knows the rcctitmle and justice of our proceedings, we 
pledge, for the sufiport of this declaration, onr li\es, our fortunes, and our ho- 
nour, which after the j^olemn oatli we ha\e taken is tlic most sacred upon earth.*’ 

Resfnpiu p* 152-158; ^ iv. p. 76. 

Our limits would uot wnrrani u^ in followine; l^Tr. Rostrepo, 
volinno by volume'; nor is if m'(*essary ; it is suiririont to say, 
that his arraKo;('nu*Mt of his Kuhjort is rloar and i nt i' 1 1 igl hi o, and 
rogularly unfolds llu* hf^oiiudniij and j>ro<rross of the revolution, 
in its civil as well as ndlitarv details. With this remark, wo shall 
continue to olhr srch detachc'd extracts, as apjx'ar espt'cirdlj 
worthi" of note, without attempting J>ny strict ohst'rvance ot 
their connexion. Passing ov(‘r the history of tlie (h^position ol 
the vigeroy of Santa Fe, Don Antonio .Vmnr, tlu* ('stahlishmeni 
of a rcvoluticmary junta in the capital, and afterw ards in tlu* pro- 
vinces, and tht' ado])tion of {irovisional constitutions by various 
provinces of New-(irana(la, we come to the yeai' 1812, when 
the Ia11('r wt rv nr>minal]y confederatf‘»l, c‘\(a'pting rundinamarca, 
which, actuatcal hy its president., f)<Mi Antoiiio Narino, exert(*d 
ilvS powa*rfu] ii.flitetifx* in iavour of centralism. Iti this p(‘riod, 
we observe' nolieu's of a citi/en ol the Foiled Slates as somewhat 
prominent in the city of P(jpa\an. lie is introduced on tlu^ fob 
lowing (ji'casion: — 

“A hap]w casu;tl!\ coninhnlrd to presrpAC the govornnrout f)f I’opavan, and 
all the iiihubh. lilts aiieolcil to the rc’pubhcaii sasIcuu, fiorn hcini:; destrov cd by 
tile royalists f>f I’atta. Ah xaiidtu' Macauhw, a a oung advi iiturer from tlio United 
States, happentd to lujiv'c at tluit (/ity. lb ot>srrvc*ii^tl^j tfiovc rnents of the Pafta^ 
no.v, their licgh ct of (l.sciphnc, and that most of tiicm wore only armed with 
lances. He propo-ictl, tlien, to Uahal and the other chiefs, that tliey shouhl sur* 
prise the enemy’s cam]> at five o’clock m the morning of the day ensuing, (Ma> 
23d 1812), A(h>pling the plan, anti assemblmg about four hundred men during* 
tlie night, thej gave to Macaulay the threctiori of the buttle. The enemy, wdio 
did not dream of being attacked, v ere completely surprised in tlieir camp on 
the Exulo^ and in a ft vv minutes this band of assassins was dispL-rstal in flight. 
At seven in the nitirmng, the patriots returned to the city, and niaiched against . 
the division Avhich openpied the bridge of Cauca, whicli met with .tbe ifamd 
fate.” 

To this pyhs;ig<‘ th('rc is a note, whicdi seems to convey a corn* 
plaint- 

“ He (Macaulav ) was a native of York, in Virginia, and, desirous of gaining 
glory in the new rcpvibhcs of South America, bad come to Venezuela the yea^ 
before. Thence he ])assed into New-tiranada ^ he w as in Pamplona, Tunja, an<v 

iidinamarc^a, from vvlu nee tlu jiresident Narino ordered his departure, think- 
ing he w’us a spy He procecMled, then, for the south, ^fitendiiig to go to Quito/ 
and offer his services in a military capacity to the junta of that city. He is one- 
of the very few North Americans, who have combated in the noble cause of 
their brethren of the south, to w hich, in general, they have contributed only 
w,iili a sterile sympathy .” — Rcstrepoy f, iii,^ pp. 14S$146, 

After this brilliant beginning, Macaulay’s career was honour- 
able, but short. In July he received the command of a column 
of six h^j^idred men, in consequence of thg courage and military 
science he had displayed, and was despatched agaiusl Pasto, the 
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strong-hold of the royalist.s in Ihe presidency of Quito. Hesuc^ 
cceded in forcing tiie forinidahle pa.s.s of Juanand)u, although it 
was vigorously defende.d by ihePaslusos, an(f conducted his lit- 
tle army to the neighbourhood of the c/dy, which he contem- 
plated taking by assault. Hereupon the inhabitants had recourse 
to a rus^ for their preservation. They set at liberty (!aycedo, 
late president of the .funia of Popayan, wiiom they had on « 
previous occasion made captive; concluded, through his media- 
tion, an armiftlic.e for tin* exchange of prisonej-s, and procunal a 
sus])ension of the attack, under pretcuice of wishing to treat 
directly with the junta. Meanwhile, Macaulay discovered that 
Ireacliery was intended, anrl found it necessary to retire to some 
safe post, to avoid being attacked at disadvantage. Hut his'guides 
belravcd tlieir trust, ainMed him into an omhush, where he was 
encountered by the royalist.s. An obstinate engagement ensued, 
in whicii the Pustusos were at linsl repulsed; but obtaining re- 
inforemnents, they at huigth oidiged the patriots to fortify them- 
selves in a dwelling-liouse.. Cayeedo I ben proposed a capitula- 
tion, against Macaulay's advice; hut during the negotiations, the 
Pa-shtso captain, Delgado, v iolated the law ol’ arms by suddenly 
attacking Macanlay'’s troops, who were thus thrown into disor- 
der, and completely routed, mo.st of the olliccrs being killed or 
taken prisoners. M*acaulay escaped, but in a fiuv (lays^vas made 
cajilive by the Indians of Huesaco. The unforUniate issue of this 
exjiedition inducerl <hp junta to abandon Popavan, and leave it 
to lie occupied by the W'ild Palianos. Aflerw'ards, when Don 
'J'oribio Montes, president of Quito under the regency of Oadin, 
liad sulijugated the whole jnovince in the course of the same 
year, and obtained a temporary*ascendency over the patriots 
there, he ordered (^aycedo and JVfiicaulay to he shot as rebels, 
w'ith every fifth man among the ollicers, and ('vri v tenth among 
the soldiers, made prisoners in l^a.slo; and lliis lijji harous sentence 
WAH executed upon them by the Pal iu nos, early in the yexr 
1813.^ 

At this period, although eighteen months had clajisi'd since 
New-Gi'anada became free, it had made small progress in it.s po- 
etical organization, or in preparing for defence against Spain. 
There was no general government. Kach jiroviuei^ proceeded 
in its bwn way, as se^'creign ami independent ; even the smallest 
of them adhering to the phantom of sovereignty, although des- 
titute of means to support their pretensions, seduced iiy the ex- 
ample of some of the small states in this eounljy, of which they 
knew little, except their narrow geographical extension. Con- 
lrovcrsics,respccting territorial limits, or wdietlua- the general 
government should be central or federal, agitated the country, 


^ Uestrepo, t lii., pp. 151 and ir>9. 
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and introduced distraction into the councils of the patriots. Cuii' 
dinamarca, as we have observed, supported the central system, 
of which her president , N ariho, was the most intelligent advocate, 
whilst the federalists were headed by Dr. CamilctTorres. Al- 
ready one short civil war had taken place, in consequence of the 
attempt of Cundinamarca to aggregate to itself some, districts 
(ilaimed by other provijices. A much graver contest was now 
arising between the same, antagonist parties, on the subject of the 
federal government, which was finally’ organized *by the concur- 
rence of nearly all TVew-Granada, except Cundinamarca. Re- 
marks continually occur upon this question, in Mr. Restrepo’s 
pages, which arc pointed and strong. It has been very ably and 
fully discussed, as many of our readers are aw'are, in the state pa- 
pers of the Spanish American republics; and is a subject well de- 
serving the attention of curious iriquirers in the United States. 
Abstaining from entering into it ourselves in this place, w'e copy 
a pertinent note of Mr. Rcstrci>o’s, which contains the substance 
of the dispute. 

Experience, wlilch illuminates with tfio torch of truth, the most difficult 
questions of political philosophy, afterwards made it manifest to New-Granada, 
that Narino wAb rigid in the mum. Hic want of intelligence, of population, of 
resources, niiule ot seicral pitniiiccs mere dead limbs for the Union, The rc- 
Venue^ of (diocf), N( v\a, and Casanare, scarcely suffice^ for the pay of the pro- 
vinciid (^fheers : an i left notlung for the common defence. With great difficul- 
ty could mdi\ uluals l>c found to till the \arioiis offices, when the coiiBlitution took 
effect the first time, 'i’o supplv the periodical changeij, it was neccs.sary to have 
recourse to the same persons, or ta lay hands on farrriers/merchants, and miners. 
Hovv should the^e understand tlie ingenious and complicated federative system, 
and the laws wdneh they sanctioned ^ All was confusion ami real anarchy." 

* w * * * 

**The author uf llnsliibtory concurred in forming thcti dkrul constitution, and 
wa.s an entliu.siastic admirer of that system. ScduecJJiy tlic rapid aggiantlize- 
fnent of the republics ot the (inited Mates, and by the complete fi'cedoni w hich 
the citi?.eiis of that country enjoyed, he hi Id their political institutions in the^ 
greatest veneration. At that time he thought with the leading men of 
Granada, that our provinces were iii the same state with those of North America* 
in when thri fonnccl a confederaev. Jiut the lessons of time, and events 
which he has witnessed, joined w ilh his ow n rellcctions, have satisfied him of tlie 
contrary. 'I’here is great difference between the condition of tji;ie United State^S 
founded and established under tlic shelter of lepuhhcan iuslMltOns, andth^t of 
provinces which have always depended on a monarchical and denpodc govern- 
ment. In the latter, democralical fornriB were absolutely new, and J|Mmy of, them 
opposed to our customs, habits, and inveterate prejudices. In the former^ ge* 
■“%erally, little else was necessary, hut to vary tlie appoip{.inent of governors, ^ ho 
were commissioned previously by the king of England. The constitutional char- 
ters, and the laws of the former provinces of North America, aAwered for tlHt 
same when transformed into republics. In New-Granada it was necessary to 
alter almost every thing which existed. 'I'here is nothing wondeiful, therefore, 

the b;*ief duration ol’ the nascent states ; the liftvs were not adapted to the 
people.” — Restrepo^ t, IIL^p. 57 , note. 

Our author was, according to his own account, seasonably dis- 
abused of the mistaken idea that New-Granada could secure her 
indepen?kence under the federative system; and, in June 1813, 
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presented to the legislature of Antioquia, of which province he, 
was then a j)rominent citizen, a Law for r( ?7 /ra/izi??^ the depart- 
ments of war, and the treasury; a similar law*l)eing proposed at 
the same time in Carthagena. A y(‘ar or two afterwards, Con- 
gress adopted the plan, hut when it was too late ; for ruin was im- 
pending pver their country. Upon the rejection of this scheme, 
he remarks : — • 

•‘Notwitbstancling such a project of reform v/as now supported by the expe* 
riencc of three years, by the principles of the scieiice^of government, and of the 
aoundest policy, it was not favourably received. President Torres, with Doctors 
Joaquin Camacho, Miguel Pombo, and other members of Congi*ess, were enthu- 
sfastic and servile worshippers of the institutions of North America. Hence they 
were opposed to changing an iota of the act of confederacy, and the least de- 
parture from* its principles, apjieared to them inadmissible, and adverse to the 
future prosperity of the republic; — as if laws, according to the expression of a 
profound political writer, (Mohlesquicu) ought not to be accommodated to the 
climate, habits, religion, numbers, riches, and prepossessions of the people for 
horn they are designed ; as if the inhabitants of Ncw^Ciranada, bred under the 
iiujuisition and despotism of Spain, were in the same political situation with the 
North Americans, who had possessed republican iiistittitions for more than a cen- 
tury ; as if, in fine, Athens and Uorne, Holland and England, lunl not risen into 
pow er and glory, by fundamental law s totally different Pr esident rorres, es- 
pecially, sustained the act of federation, with an obstinacy approaching to fanati- 
cism. Whatever measure or impi'ovement was proposed, jnstanth he examined 
to see whetlier it was or was not in the spirit of that act , and every departure 
from it, was repelled as a perilous novelty. Such was the f.Uc mcuiTcd by the 
projects of ceiilrali/atioii of Antio<|uia and Carlhagena. Ilardh did the presi- 
dent of Congress condescend coldly to answer, that he would transmit them to 
the provinces for consideration ; and they remained buried in oblivion, like a 
dangerous and abortive project, leaving this great nielior.iiipp in the general go 
vernment untried. If, while there was yet time. Congress had promoted the re-^ 
form, and assembled a convention of all the free provinces, perhaps New-Grana- 
da might have defended herself against Spain, w ithout shedding so many teai’vS, 
or undergoing such deep misfortunes. Tlic members of Congress were seduced 
by the analogy, injudicioysly applied, of the United States of North America, 
w ho brought Uic war of indepeiulcnce to a%lose, having only a federal Congress 
and contracts of union. True, but they possessed a Washington, who thus far 
Itad not appeared, or rather was not knowui, in New-Graiiada.” 

repealed mention wc have had occasion to make of An- 
tonio Narlfio and Camilo Torres, may lead our readers to expect 
morc.particulilr notice of two individuals, who fell early victims 
to their 'devotion to the cause of independence, and are therefore 
less generally known abroad, while meaner men have succeeded 
to the rank they held as patriots and statesmen. But in their own 
country, their mcmfll’y i.s justly regarded with the highest vene- 
ration. Ou!*author delineates the character of Torres, in giving 
an account of the installation in 1.S12, of the lirst Congress un- 
der the act of confederacy; and we extract the passage for this, 
and for another reason also, because it will remind llie reader of 
a celebrattd paragraph in one of Burke's .sj)eeches, concerning 
the legal profession in the British colonics before our own revo- 
lution. 
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. ‘‘Only the deputies Letm and Ordonez, were not advocates. The olliers had 
always followed this profession, to wIocIj those iinin CuiRjinamarc.*i added some 
practice au the Spanish sYstem of revctnic. For the vest, l\»e de\)\ilies loved l\\e 
liberty of their country, had tUcovelicul knowledj^e of politics, some talents, an 
ambition to promote tlie public i^ood, and shlHcient populantj. Undoubtedly, 
the president of Ton^rcss, Or, Caimlo 'J'oitcs, was the individual who united in 
Ills favour tlic |;encr;d opinion of ih<' proMiiccs, Severe and irrejiroachuble mo- 
rals; a dccided«!o\e for the liberty and iiidcjicndence of his coimtrx ; profound 
^quirements in Spanish jurisprudence, and in litcralure, w ith some in politics, 
and a manly \i{^orous elotpicnci*, vvlueh left durable impressions on the heart, 
had ijained him a majonl}^ of tlir \otes of th<>»pfo\ inces, evcii at tlu- time when 
the \iceroy A mar, busied himself in the election of deputies for the Central Jun- 
ta. Ills defects were, little knovvled,i''e of tlie world and of men , a \eneration 
approaching* to idolatry for the Institutions of the United Stat< s of North yVok re 
ca, which he unarmed our communities could adopt witiiout variation; a tenaci- 
ty, whioh others called firmness, in sustaining' tlie same institution^, after cxjie- 
rience had ^liown them to be in a great measure inap])lirablc ; above all, a dt'cid- 
cd o[)position to the political opinions of Narino. whieli partook of personal ha- 
tred, ami which prevented Ins temporizing in the least with the citief of Cundi- 
naiiiarca, as it seems the circumstances of New-Granada ilemanded.^* 

Mistrepo, t. Hi., p. 186 , 

Whrn (‘undinaninrca agreed to aeecde to the Utiion, the 
braiirhe.s of war atid the trea.sorv were centraliztid, aeeordirig to 
tJje plan proposed hy Mr. Kestrepti avS already stated ; and in 
Sepl(‘inher, JNl I, 1h<‘ new system wvnl into operation, by vvfiieh 
the CM cinive aiilhority w'as vested in a triumviralt*, composed 
of Manuel Koth'iguez Toriees, of Carihageha, Custodio Garcia 
ilovira, td' Socorro, and our author, .lose Manuel Restrepo, of 
Antiorjuia. "rhi> ‘ iKingc* in the gov(‘rnmentf qf course diminish- 
ed the impojdaiice of tlie president of Congress. But the popu- 
larilv of d'orres, it appi'ars, did not sustain any diminution; for 
in November, 1M6, when it was resolved, in cons(',queno(; of 
Morillo's invasion, to strengthen the government of the I'nion 
by concentrating the executi’w authority in a single individual, 
tlie eyes of (hingnvs.s wvrr turnc^d towards 'Forres, wdio was 
elected jna^id<uj( w ith tl)(\granf of extraordinary faculties, 
selection was generally applauded in the provinces, jnuch beii 
expected from his vigorous character, his virtues, and his love 
of liberty and the independ<*nee of li’is country. But the seasoii 
was one oi terror, doubt, and consiernalion. Mordlo^ with bVt^ 
great resource s and disciplined troops, was carrying all 
^im : and the jjati lots iiad no adiajuate nuians of resisttince, hav- 
ing Avasted tin ir (inu* and their stixmgth in feolish domestic con^ . 
leiitioiis, and esiafdished a form of government whoily unfit for 
the (‘inergeneies of tlie times. 'Fhe. entire force of S|)ain was 
\este(l in tlie. (‘lu rgidic hands of Morillo, who, with the undi- 
vided Milhority, disj)layed th(‘ <lecisive and uncoinj>romising 
Npiril of despotism. In a country like New -Granada, .the feeble 
and slow-acting macliiiu’ of tiu! (hnigress, opjxised no obstacle to 
the moiif nu ids of tlie enemy, wdm ne('ded to he met hy a cor- 
responding exertion of revolutionary energy and activity. 
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“Nevertheless,” observes Mr. Restrepo, “the opinion that the executive au-. 
tliority was feeble, because exercised by Torres, be^^an to obtain currency, and 
even met with some supporters in Conji^rcss, where it wajF expressed in public 
sessions. \V\^en tiiis became known to the president, whose disinterestedness 
hud always been^'cry remarkable, iinmedialely resigned the Vivst station in 
thv re]>iiblic, in order that by placing lh<‘ rems of government in hands more 
skilful than his, the country might be saved, — ^the object which he most ardently 
desiretl. ” • 

• 

Acoordinfrly, Jost- Fernandez Madrid, a deputy from Cartha- 
gena, was elected in l>ih •siead, althoujrfi it soon ap})cared how 
much was lost by the exchange. Soon afteiSvards, Morillo gain- 
ed possession of Santa Fe and of all New-dranada ; and during 
his short-liv'ed triumph, Torres was condeinnesd as a traitor, and 
shot, f)cfo4)er /dh, 18Hi, being one of the distinguished victims 
of the ferocious system of judicial murders, which disgraced the 
arms of Fordiiiand, and I'ontrihuted to raise up a new host of 
heroes on the soil watered by the blood of tliose martyrs to the 
cause of liberty.^ 

Narifio's career was more stormy, — shall we say, more bril- 
liant? — and his early life gave him those habits of business and 
that knowledge of the world, in which his rival was deficient. 
He was born at Santa Fe, in 17()6, of an ancient and illustrious 
family, and received a good education, according to the means 
which the country afforded. In 1789, being alcalde of the capi- 
tal, he received the successive viceroys, Lemus and Espeleta, 
and from the latter obtained the important office of treasurer of 
tithes. Devoting himself to commerce, with an active and enter- 
prising spirit, he engaged in speculations in varitius parts ol 
Europe and America. At the same time, he was ardently attach- 
ed to letters, collected a good library and philosophical appara- 
tus, and owned a prftiting press, 6x)m which some pamphlets 
were struck off; ami by these means acquiretl no inconsiderable 
x^utation in the literary circles of DogotA. lie possessed, also, 
Ipt agreeable figure, insinuating manner.s, M'hich acquired the at- 
tachment of his associates, great popularity, distinguished talents, 
a native eloquence, and respectable attainments. These qualities 
and tast(‘,8 of Narino, proved the source of his distinction and 
m his misfortunes. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance of the Inquisition and of the 
government, some lajowledge of the events of tiie French revo- 
lution, and of the principles of liberty which the French repub- 
licans maintained, could not fail to penetrate even to Santa Fe. 
The great revolutionary maxims of the day became the topic of 
social conversation aniofig tliose few men who reflected much on 
tlie condition of their country. They were far from dreaming, 
at that time, of any attempt to change the system under which 
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•they suffered; but as it hap])cned, sonic pasquinades against the 
government began occasionally to apjicar; and the viceroy also 
received informatron that a paper was privately circulated, called 
the Rights of Man. This ominous title was suflicient to alarm 
the jealous fears of the viceroy and his advisers. A commission 
was forthwith instituted, (August iitith, 179t), by authority ot 
Ae royal audieucia, to inquire into the facts; and they speedily 
arrested a number of persons, as implicated in the pas(|uinades 
and alleged seditious^ conversations. " It was asefertained, more- 
over, that the edition of the Rights of Man had been printed at 
the press of Don Antonio Narino, who was hurried to prison, 
and confessed that he translated the work from a French publi- 
cation, and printed eighty or one hundred copies, but without 
any purpose to excite disaffection, haying collected and burnt 
every sheet so soon as he learned that it gave dissatisfaction to 
the government. In fact, the commissioner, Mosque.ra, made the 
most diligent search, without being able to discover a single copy 
to serve as a corpus delicti. 

Narino’s allairs were totally deranged by his sudden imprison- 
ment, in consequence of which his assets proved insufficient to 
meet the balance against him as treasurer of tithes, by the sum 
of 96,000 dollars, most of which his sureties were compelled to 
pay. The commissioners urged the proccsses^against him and the 
other individuals accused, with extreine severity. His coun.sel, 
Jos6 Antonio Ricaurte, defended him with Uonourahle zeal and 
ability; assujning the identical ground, by the bye, whicli Ers- 
kine resorted to in his defence of Paine's Rights of Mtin, name- 
ly, that the same principles were to be found in the grivit classi- 
cal authors of the language. But the government was loo .seriously 
alarmed to hear to any ilef<*nce. Narino was summarily con- 
demned by the audiencia., to ten years confinement in.A,frica, 
confiscation of all his goods, and perpetual banishment froniv 
America. Not content with the odious severity of .such sen- ' 
fence, the government even proceeded to the extraordinary step 
of punishing the advocate, Ricaurte, for the freedom of hi$ de- 
fence, Avith perpetual banishment, and the corffi.scation of -his 
goods. Narino, don Franci.sco Antonio Zca, and fourteen other!«,.i 
f the accused per.sons, were sent prisoners to Sjiain, in Decern- ^ 
her 1795, after more than a year’s confincnwmt. Zea, and all the 
rest but Narino, continued under sentence until W99, ere the 
Spanish tribunals, with their accustomed slowness and procrasti- 
nation, could be induced to bring the ti;ial to a close ; and they 
were then discharged as having already been sufficiently puni-sh- 
ed A>r their imprudence. But on arriving at Cadiz, Ending that 
his cause looked unfavourably, Narino made his escape to Ma- 
drid, and thence in disguise into France, where he conferred 
Avilli Tallien upon .a schemr for revolutionizing New-Cran;)- 
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da ; and from Paris, repaired to London to confer with Mr. Pittj 
who then had tJic satno object in contemplation. Narifio secretly 
returned to New-dranada iii 1797, either from love of his fami- 
!>', or with political views ;*and on bis wa)'^ from La Guayra to 
Santa Fe, was aided and sheltereil by many persons, to some of 
whom his views were iirule known. His arrival yi the capital 
was soon discovered ; but through the mediation of his friendP, 
the archbisho]* of Santa Fe, he was promised an exemption from 
corporal punishment, on'eondition of his, making a full disclo- 
sure. Tliis he had the weakness to do, thus denouncing himself 
;vs a political adventurer, and subjecting his friends to disgrace; 
for which he has been deservedly and very generally condemned. 

Narino'reinained in prison for several years, by the express 
command of the king, ;yid contrary to the promise and wdshes 
of the viceVoy; and only regained a qualified liberty in the end, 
after much sutfering, and on condition of constantly residing un- 
der .'iurveilhnce at Santa Fe. When the troubles in America 
commenced, the governm^t, looking with just apprehension 
upon Narino, arrested him, and had him carried to Carthagena, 
to be transported to the island of Puerto Rico. He escaped to 
Santa Marta, but was again apprehended, and confined in the 
dungeons of Boca Ohica, until released by the revolutionary jun- 
ta, with his constitu'tion impaired, and his limbs greatly injured 
by the fetters he had 'worn during his long imprisonment. Events 
had now occurred,, wluch gave scope to his talents, and which 
rendered his wrongs and sufl'erings an honourable Ijadge of dis- 
tinction, in the eyes of his countrymen. He began by publish- 
ing a paper, zealously urging the immediate formation of a ge- 
neral government, oy the central system ; thus early taking the 
stand which he ever afterwards imintaincd. Returning to the 
capiUt^ he became the leader of a party opposed to the federal 
systenri, to the congress, and to Lozano, the Ihen president of 
Cuoijinamarcii. In a newsjiaper called la Bagatela, he advocated 
his opinions witli wut, spirit, and elegance ; and at length, in 
Se|)tember 1811, he was elected president of f'undinamarca, in 
place of Lozano, who was compelled by the popular clamour to 
jesigfi. 

Thenceforth, until the disastrous termination of the expedi- 
tion against Pasto, ‘tie \vas the, most prominent individual in 
New-(5rana(fe. Hi.s popularity and influence in Cundinamarca 
were unbounded ; so much so, th.at at the time of his election, 
several articles of the stjte con.stitution were suspeiuled, to enable 
him to act with force and energy ; and he was repeatedly after- 
wards invested with the authority of dictator, according to the 
custom of the times, on all occasions of public diflicully. It seems 
clear, from Mr. Restrepo’s account of things, that Narinsin plans 
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;ind views wore judicious and ri^lit in themselves, as the sequel 
manifested ; but ttiat he urged them uj>on the federal party with 
unbecoming earne’slness and pertinacity, and was not sufficiently 
scrupulous in the choice of means t« accomplish his ohjecls. In 
consequence of his efforts to increase tin* territory of Cundina- 
inarca, by aggi'egating to it some of the portions of ’yunja and 
Pamplona, and of his op))ositiou to the federal congress, in June 
1812, he was drawn into hostilities Avith Tunja, which happily 
terminated in a treaty of peace, no‘}freat loss having been sus- 
tained on cither side, tdiagrined, howe\u;r, by the opposition 
vv'hich his views encountered in the provinces, Narino immedi- 
ately resigned the ])residency, and Avas succeeded by Manuel de 
Castnf. IJut the people of Santa Fe becoming dissatisfied at Na- 
rifio’s retirement, assembled tumultuously, and demanded his re- 
storation to authority. Overawed by the violence of tiie political 
agitators, Castro called together the representative body, and a 
minority of them accordingly met, and illegally appointed Nari 
no president dictator, Avith absolute powers. About the same 
time, the congress of New-Oranada was installed, with I’orres 
for president ; and Iffe latter, shocked by the im'gular means 
employed for the elevation of Narifio, suffered himself to he hur- 
ried, by the enemies of the latter, into measures of intolerable 
harshness, which placed Cundinamarca on the one side, and the 
congress on tlie other, in direct, open, and vehement opposition. 

Torres and the cnugi essiunal party heganj^y denouncing him 
as a tyrant and usurper, loading him with every species of in- 
sulting langiiage, not only in debates and in conversation, but in 
public despatches, addressed to the government of Cundinamarca. 

All this Narino met Avith a manliness of spirit, highly to bis ho- 
nour. He practised no corieealmcnt of tlie objections made to 
him by Congress, but frankly threw his cause into the hands of , 
his countrymen., convoking an assembly of all the individuals oftlk- 
character and official standing in Santa Fe, and submitting 
them the question, AvhelVier at the, ca^l of ('ougress he should be , 
driven from his office with ignominy, or whether Cundinamarca 
would support him and the principles of centralism, with the^^ 
whole strength of the state. After a full discussion of the sub-^* 
ject, the assembly voted lu support Nariiio at all hazards, (Goto-, 
ber 22d 1812.) The same frankness cliaracAenzcd all his actions. 
During his dictatorship, the press was perfectly fre% in the city, 
and often commented u]»on his proceedings with severity ; and 
his administration was ujnight, equitable, and liberal, although 
he' governed for a considerable jicriod wifli dictatorial powers, in 
the midst of war and civil dissensions. A man posseSqtid of these 
qualities, as Mr. Kestrepo justly observes, was of no onliiiary 
stamp^nd the Congress ought to have made any concessions to 
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gain him to the common cause, instead of goading him into hos^ 
filily by continued outrages. In foct, after some fruitless at- 
tempts to avert such a consummation, both pa*rti<!S prepared for 
w?r. Of this second civil V^ar, it is enough to say, that after 
some success in the beginning, the forces of Congress were to- 
tally defeated in an attack upon Santa JY*, and the belligerent 
parties immediately concluded a peace, which left all the mattert) 
in controversy unsettled, and of course, was favourable to Na- 
rino, whose refiaoval from* Authority had b^en a prime object for 
which the war was undertaken. Narino used his advantages 
with moderation, treating even some of his bitterest personal ene- 
mies, who became his prisoners, with humanity and generosity. 

Meanwhile, advices reached Santa F6, of a royalist expedition 
having marched from Qijito against Popayan, and Narifio volun- 
teered his Services to assume the command himself, of the forces 
of the Union, and go to the succour of Popayan. Receiving this 
offer in the spirit in wIKch it was meant, as an advance towards 
reconciliation and harmony, and as an act of patriotic devotion 
to the service of his country, Congress gladly acceded to it; and 
laying aside their differences, all parties proceeded to prepare for 
llie expedition. This .step added greatly to the jjojmlarity of 
Narino, who resigned his authority as dictator of Cundinamarca, 
in order to removfe all cause of jealousy, and after collecting 
troops and munition's of war, set out on his march for Popayan. 
To the history of this, expedition, ij,s early successes in driving 
the Spaniards from Popayan, its brilliant march upjn Pasto, and 
the military talents displayed by its general, Mr, Restrepo de- 
votes a considerable space; and he has infused into the details of its 
various vicissitudes, a degree of spirit, and vividness of narration, 
which render it one of the most intf'I'c.sting portions of his work. 
If Narifio had succeeded in capturing Pasto, he would have march- 
ed to Quito without impediment, and obtained for the republi- 
cans the undisputed possession of that large region. But after 
^ he had overcome a host of obstacles, and in the very moment 
when certain victory was about to reward his exertions and suf- 
ferings, a sudden panic, occasioned by false rumours, seized on 
colonel Rodriguez, who had charge of the artillery and a large de- 
tachment of the army. The latter precipitately ordered a disgrace- 
■ ful retreat, spiking *his cannon, and leaving the commander-in- 
. chief to Ijis iite. Nariiio thus fell into the hands of the Pasto- 
sos, (May 14th 1814,) among whom he remained a prisoner thir- 
teen months, when he yvas conducted to Quito, thence to Lima, 
and finally to Spain, to be incarcerated in the prison of Cadiz. 
S.uch was jthe unfortunate issue of an expedition, which promised 
the happiest conclusion, and but for the folly and cowardice of 
Rodriguez, would infallibly have proved of incalculablasutility 
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the republican cause, and done great honour to the sagacitj 
and talents of Narifio. * 

These volumes ‘throw much light upon the early career and 
fortunes of Bolivar, who, after Narino’s misfortunes at Paste, is 
the individual around whom the interest of the history cen- 
tres, — who becomes the great object of attraction to tl^c reader. 
But the space which other topics have occupied, precludes our 
entering into one so copious as tins, and which every day is ren- 
dering more and more deeply interesting to Artiericans. Mr. 
Restrepo’s work contains many authentic particulars of the com- 
mencement of the Liberator's career, including his bold but un- 
successful movement upon Venezuela in 1814, called ihi' gnen'a 
Cl mvCrte, his employment in the service, of ('ongress, after the 
capture of Narino, to compel Cundinamarca to accede to the union, 
his unfortunate differences with Castillo and the city"of (*ariha- 
gena, in consequence of which he threw up his command, soon 
after jVIorillo’s arriv-al f»n the coast, and itutired to Jamaica, over- 
come bj' emotions of sorrow at tlie <l.".solation of his country, but 
not despairing of her future fortunes. \Ve refer the reader, who 
is curious of informat^pn upon these subjects, to the pages of our 
author, where he cannot fail of obtaining satisfaction. t We pro- 
ceed to appropriate a few pages to the account of Morillo’s atro- 
cious conduct, during his temporary occupation of New-Granada. 

For the period of six months, IVIorillo reigned in Santa F6, 
with all the despotism of an ^siatic sultan. J^eforc him the civil 
authorities were dumb, and in the capital as well as the province.s, 
the arbitrary will of liiin.solf and his subordinate agents gave 
law to the whole land. A hundred officers of the arm}’, subaltern 
tyrants, more ferocious even than their implacable chief, exer- 
cised the tremendous right o£. life and deatli over an entire peo- 
ple, treated as common reViels ajiprehended in arms. • Amon^ 
many examples qf .svstematic cruelty, hardly paralleled in the 
annals of civilized nations, his policy towards the leading patri 
is not the least remarkable. They were brought to trial j^fore^ 
board of officers, t(;rmed a permanent council of war, summarily 
tried, without being permitted any means of defence, or allowed, 
any communication with friends without the prison, and con- 
demned to death under laws of Spain, no more applicable to 
their case than the laws of China. These eweeutions of the "best 
men in New-Oranada, are justly characterized as judicial assas- 
sinations, because committed under the forced and illegal appli- 
cation of apparent forms of justice. Our author draws a heart- 
r&ading. picture of the miseries consequent on this procedure. 
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The council of war commenced its assassinations with the general of bri* 
gade, Antonio Villavicencio, whom they sentenced to be shot in the back, after 
having been degraded, as previously commissioned in the service of the king, 
This sentence was executed with much parade, in order to inspire terror, (June 
5th, 1816.) From this mournful day, for tlie space of six months, scarcely a 
week passed without the execution, in Santa F6 or the provinces, of three, four, 
A)r more individuals, shot as traitors. Thus perished the persons of the greatest 
wisdom, tla? most virtuous and w ealthy, in New-Granada. Th*i object which 
Morillo had in view, was to extinguish intelligence, remove men of influenc#, 
and destroy property, so that, in tutiirc, there should be none capable of origi- 
fluting or directing another revidigLion. New-Granada has deplored, and will tor 
a long time deplore, among ollu r illustrious victims, 4he loss of Doctors Camilo 
Tfirres, Joaquin Camacho, Jose Gregorio and Frutos Gutierrez, Crisanto Valen- 
zuela, Miguel Pombo, Jorge Fozano, Francisco Antonio Ulloa, and Manuel To- 
jiccs; and of military men, general Custodio Rovira, Libario Mejia, and the 
engineer Francisco Jos^ de Caldas. The murder of this celebrated mathematician 
and philosopher, was a piece of w anton cruelty on the part of Morillo. The ex- 
act sciences lost much by his^ premature death ; and the geography of New- 
Granada especially, retiograded beyond measure, by the loss of the precious 
works which he had nearly perfected.” # # » ♦ 

‘‘In order to diffuse horror and consternation in the most remote comers of 
New-Granada, Morillo and his tribunal of blood, invented the scheme of remit- 
ting, from Santa Fe to Ih*' ili/rereiit province^ even for more than sixty leagues 
distant, the convicts who had been sentenced to capital execution, in order that 
they might perish on a scaffold in the places of their birth, or in those wdicre 
they liad been distinguished. It would seem, that he%lshed to make death more 
femble to them, by causing their executions in sight of their parents, children, 
wives, and relations; their sufferings, also, during a long journey, being pro- 
tracted by the previous knowledge of their condemnation, and the bad usa^of 
the oificers and soldiers who served as their guard. In this manner were remit- 
ted and executed various'patriots, in I'linja, Socon*o, Mariquita, Neiba, and other 
places. After they w^er^ shot, they were suspended on a gibbet, to commuincate 
a mark of infamy to their punishment. Hie head and lirnly^ of some celebrated 
patnots*, oi 'Forres, for instance, were exposed on Iiooks, or in imn cages, in the 
most frequented public places, to give ev idence, according to these pretended 
me.sscng'M'.sor peace, of Spanish justice; but as posterity will rather say, to mani- 
fest the cruelty and barbarism of that naliCn. ♦ ♦ * ^ In Santa and in 

the provinces one hundred and twenty-liv^ 4 )cr.sons suffered the punishment of 
felons by order of Morillo, their goods being confiscated; and these one hundred 
and twenty-five, the most celebrated and illustrious men of their country.” 

Iksirrpo^U vii., pp. *87-83. 

When sluh was the conduct of the comninntlcM'-in-chief, it is 
easy to imagine what must have been tiial of his satellites in 
the provinces. VVe select a single example. 

At this unhappy ])criod, a father had no socurit} tliat his daughter or wufc 
would not he corrupted by tlie Spaniard.s, by means of the terror which they 
inspired, and the influence which their situation imparted. Any Spanish officer, 
who wished to free lumSClf from the importunate presence' t>f a father or hus- 
band, or who ^esired to get posscs.slon of Jiis proper!), instituted a process 
against him as an insurgent, and was sure that his superiors would applaud his 
zeal in the serv ice of the king. Rut nothing of this kind is so scandalous as that 
which happened in the provyice of f’asanare, w'here lieutenant-colonel Don Ju- 
lian Bayer had comnuind. 'Fhe royalist captain, Pablo Maza, and the lieutenant, 
Antonio Montana, solicited favours; the first of a niece of Miguel Daza, and the 
second of lli& wife of Luciano Buston, two patriots of distinction, inhabitants of 
the plains. Finding they could not accomplish tlieir purpose, they arrested Bus- 
ton and Daza, kept them suspended four days by the hands, tormentij^pund in- 
sulting tiiem in a thousand different ways, until tlicy expired in the greatest an- 
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l^ulslt and torture, after wliich their good*; were confiscated. Tlic officers them^ 
selves boasted that their conduct would be approved by Hayer, and even by the 
gcneraldn-chief, showing orders of the first for the destruction of the patriots,” 

licftirrpOf t. vii,, pp. 103-105. 

One more extract, containing an aflccting instance of female 
fortitude and heroism, and \vc liavti done. 

, ** No case milde a more profound impression on the inhabitants of NoAv-Gra- 
nada, nor manifested more clearly tlic extent to winch the cruelty of the Spanish 
chiefs was carried, than that of Policarpa Salavurrieta. She was a young female, 
enthusiastically attached to the liberty and independence of hCr cointtr)', favour- 
ing and giving aid to all the op[)re.ssed patriots, and to those who resolved to fly 
to the plains of Casanare, from whence it was hoped that freedom might conic 
to the rest of New-Granada. She loved, and was beloved by, Alejo Sabarain, 
who had been an officer under the republic, and was now compelled by the 
Spaniards to sei’ve as a common soldier. Availing herself of tlie influence slu' 
possessed over Sabarain, she persuaded him to fly from slavei-y, and repair to 
Casanare with other companions, because, through the discovery^ of a conspi- 
racy caiTied on at Santa F^, there ceased to be any hope of tl\rowing off the 
Spanish yoke by means of internal commotion. La Salavarrieta made arrange- 
ments for tlie flight of eight persons, of whom five were of the army. Slie pro* 
cured exact statements of all the Spanish force in Santa F6 and the neiglil>(>iii> 
ing provinces, with lists of tlie patnots and other persons who could be ti'usted, 
all which she transmitted to the republican chiefs in Casanare. Sabarain and liis 
companions were discovered and apprehended in their flight. The letters and 
other papers betiayed Ja Salavarrieta, who was also throwui into prison. I'hc 
cause was tried by martial law, and this young female, from the beginning, mani- 
fested much presence of mind and unshaken courage. She cornpromi.sed no- 
body by her declarations, and the judges could not extract from her any confes- 
sion of the means by which she procured the statemoiit sent to the patriots. 
Finally, she and scAon companions w^ere condemned by a council of war to the 
punishment of death, and to bo shot in the back. Hh/ treard the sentence witli 
tranquillity, preparing herself for death like a (>hri.stian and a lieroine. She walk- 
ed to the place of execution with a firm step, reprouclung the Spaniards foi 
their barbarous cruelly, exhoiling her companions to die with the character aiul 
firmness of freemen, aiul announcing i^n a loud voice, that her blood would soon 
be avenged by the deliverers of her country. Hlie vyas shot in the principal 
square. Her constancy astounded*! he Spaniarrls, and there was not a feeling 
heart, but lurnented the premature death of this young female, sacrificed in the 
cause of freedom. Her grateful ccmiitry ought to perpetuate the memory of Vo- ‘ 

licarpu SalavarvieVu, v hose character deserves to he handed down to ])Osterity,\.^ 
to the honour of the fair sex in Anvcnca, and to tlie disgrace of the Spanish ^ 
name.” Jicsfrepo, l. vii., pp. 144-148. 

Our readers, wc {rust, will agree with \is in hoping that Mr. 
Restrepo will speedil)- complete and publish the remaining parts . 
of a work which is so much needed by the public as a complete 
history of the revolution of Colombia. 
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Art. IV. — 7%€ La7v of Libel, Francis Ludlow Holt, Esq^ 

of the Middle Temple^diarrister at Law. 1 VoL 8vo. 

The discAiSsion of no other branch of jurisprudence has ex- 
cited more tlie attention of the legal profession in E^igland, an4 
in this country, than the law of libel. The community had en- 
tered with eagfenicss into •the debate, and felt itself deeply inter- 
ested in tlie result. In these United Slates es])ecially, a just 
appreciation of the qii(.‘Stiou has been considered of vital im- 
portance to American librndy. 

Though, howevcT, the subject has received this attfcntive 
examination, both in and out of our courts of justice, and as we 
shall liercirfter see, a disinclination very general has prevailed 
aiijong us to sanction the maxims of the English system ; yet it 
would s(‘ern, after all this labour and investigation, we have not 
generally adojited a rational view of the matter; — but that, on 
tlie contraiy . both the criminal and the civil part of the libel law, 
are open to much animadversion. On the one hand, we are afraid 
that the natural right of free discussion is »subjected to undue re- 
straint ; and on the other, that a proper regard for private feel- 
ing and reputation, not so sedulously observed, as that valuable 
1 igiit would demand? 

Wherever, from JJieir good fortune or early assertion of their 
firiginal liberty, the people have not bartered all the rights of 
imnikind for the privileges of subjects^ the government under- 
takes the prosecution <jf publications examining the public affairs 
of the nation, it happily for the sltnnbering spirit of freedom in 
that country, instead of stifling any scrutiny into abuses, fre- 
quently excites the direction of a more inquiring glance towards 
its own vices> and misrule. The punishment a libeller is the 
end in view, — tVie production of a martyr to his independence 
of mind and ahhurrtmce of corruption, is the result; the roused 
community overlooking the frequent real insignificance of the 
object of its interest, in the greatness of the cause. We are not 
without instances to prove the truth of this assertion in the po- 
litical history of England ; and the case of Wilkes would teach 
us, that on the score#of prudential considerations alone, it had 
been better f^r that crown, liad it winked at the publication of 
the famous North Briton, and not marked the author as the vic- 
tim of a prosecution which rendered him so long tlie lion of the 
British nation. 

Here, as^ well from nobler views as from calculations of mere 
prudence, a liberty of the press the most unrestrained, and the 
most complete impunity for publications touching publjyj^men 
and measures, appear to us the best policy, both for rulers and pco- 
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j)Ie. The legislature of Pennsylvania apj)ivhendeu no (iani»('r from 
this impunity, when, about twenl> years since, they f>a.s.sed an 
act, declaring thaf no criminal prosecution s/iould he ag.ii/isl the 
authors of writings examining the proceedings of the legislature, 
or the conduct and ineavSures of miu in an ollicial cap.icily. 'fhe 
duration of this act was limited to three years, — it, was passed 
^tending a prosecution against an editor of a newspajjer for ati 
alleged libel on tl»e governor. Tims snlfered to expire, by its 
own limitation, it had, we helievi-, tue effect of preventing the 
recurrence of a similar proceeding. I'ln* policy which dictated 
the provision was cc^rrect. “ In their opinions,” says a great 
writer, “the people sometimes eri ; in their feelitigs ihev are 
never*mistaken.” No governmetit in the woild rieetT entertain 
any apprehension from popular discussion where the press is free, 
if its acts be guided by patriotic motives; and if they he the re- 
sult of difi'erent intentions, the sooner >ts subjects know of it, 
the better. The sentiments of the hfdd soldi<'r, who hy the su 
premacy of his talents and by actu.'d'torce, obtained the master} 
of the Constitution of his country, niu‘it conuuand our ajijdausc: 
“My government,” said ('roitnvell, “is not worth preserving, 
if it cannot stan<J against paper-shot.” .And should we. it need 
hardly be asked, have less confidence in thi* stability ol our in- 
stitutions ? 

In Pennsylvania, a happy constitution assorts the mo.st perfect 
liberty of the press, and the frei* comnumjeation of thoughts and 
opinions, as one <n’ tlic most invaluable riglits of man. In all 
prosecutions for the publication of pajiers investigating the olli- 
cial conduct of officers or men in a public eajiaeity, or wlierc 
the matter published is proper for the public information, the 
truth thereof may be given *fti evidence, — and we consenueutly 
steer here clear of the uueerl.iiuty which in England has been 
thought more pernicious in its effect u]>ou the, libmiy of the preflS,.a 
than even a censorship; — because no man there knows whether^ 
punishment will or not be the eon.seipience of his temerity,* 
which uncertainty would not prevail, were his production to go”., 
forth under the previous sanction of the censor. ^ 

Another advantage we [lossess in this respect over our En^'isti ^ 
brethren, consists iii this: that an indictineut for a libel, a»any 
other criminal charge, must he .submitted in a grand jury, who 
have, consequently, the power of throwing out the bill, — no in- 
formation being by our Coustitution allowed to be filed, except 
in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or of oppression or mis- 
dcv-meanor in office; whilst in England, the officer of the Crown f 
has the privilege of putting a man, without jirevious notice, upon 
his trial, of deferring that trial at tlie jdeasure of the govern- 
menV^nd keeping it suspended over the head of the otfender, 
to terrarem^ for years. The very circumstance of its being con- 
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siidered, in some degree, one of \\\q jura rep:alia to file informa*- 
lions for libels, shows how little understood^and regarded, and 
how carefully hedged in by all the formidable apparatus of power, 
h IS been the undoubted right of free investigation of public mea- 
sures. 

The iijleresling nature of any quest ion having refg'rence to the 
freedom of the press, has drawn from us these observations, 
aside from our iinm<Mliate object. It is intended to offer a few 
reflections iipi^n tlie exist fng law of indic;tments and civil suits 
for prirafe libels, — it not appearing to us to possess the same 
perfection, by any m(*a?is, with the greater part of the law; and 
in this age of iinio\ation, or, in tlie view of many, of iiryDrove- 
ujent, wliftn an inqietus has been giv'^en to advancement in every 
‘science, and among the i;est to this, eertainly one of the loftiest, 
a hini of tins klncl may not he considered altogether improper; 
};ar1 icularlv the (>f>licy of tiui existing law has been the vsource 
af regret and dis:q)jirobation to many. 

As to what th(‘ exlsling I?i\v is, there can l)e neither doubt nor 
'•avil. "Die iF’utl) caiinoi he given in evidence on a criminal 
• ‘barge for a lilxd, tlu‘ timiporary provision allowing it in all 
r'ascs, having exy>ir(‘d without revival, it is, on the other hand, 
now ecpially w(dl settled, though, as we shall see, lliore were 
(drnun ly great doulfts, tlial in the civil suit lor tlu same offence, 
iIk* truth of the alle^\‘%tions may he given in evidence, ])rovided 
;t he spc'cially [)leadt*d,as a justiheation. Il' thig he a defect, the 
reinefly is with our U‘gislators. We would endoavi>ur to show, 
if possible, with great dederonce for the o]>inions of those who 
tiave otlun vvise settled the law, that ilie rule of excluding the 
trulli sliould he ad()[>h'd to a ct^rtain extent in civil suits for li- 
bels, and that the couirary should* obtain in criminal prosecu- 
tions ; to wit. that in neither case should tlic truth be ^ jiistiji* 
cation^ hut tliat it should in both be admitted* as evidence for 
the purpose of ascertaining th<‘ inicit^lioa of the publisher, — of 
exhibiting the innorenre or 7/ia/inous?tess of that intention. 

^ye have, in lliis design, the advantage wanting in manj^, of 
wn\^rking not entirely without the benefit of some light to 
direct our course. Precedents are numerous for the change, 
tn .England, on tlu' (a)ntinent, and in our sister states. It was 
a considerable time,**l^efore, in the first mentioned country, the 
law was settled in civil suits as it now stands. It was said 
by J^ord Hardwicke when in the King’s Bench, in the year 
1735, ‘‘‘'that the truth pould only be given in evidence in miti- 
I gation of damages — not as a justification — the law is too careful, 
said he, in iliseountcnancing such practices.” It is a little remark- 
able, loo, that in the cas(‘ of Harman vs. Delany, in Strange 898, 
m the fourth 5’ear of (ieorge 11., such a doctrine was not flWught 
of. A short time prior to that case, tlie very point was laid 
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down by the Chiot' Justice in Kcx vs. lU ttciloii, in the siimt, 
book, paf5e49S. Tin; ilcfcndanl liad pnblislicd of ;ni apolliccary, 
that lie had feip;ned himself the tloclor, an<i liy that means ob- 
tained his fee. It came befoi-e the cotirl on a motion for an infor- 
mation, and the court said that as tiu- apol liecaiy did not deny llie, 
charge, they, would not give him tlie extraordinary rymedy ol 
an information ; but, they added, in tlie civil action, the truth 
was no justilication. 'I'lie very accurate coinpiliTs of Hacon’s 
Abridgment, under lljie title Idhel, );ty don n tlie'law in accord- 
ance with the above, and take a dislinciion in this respect be- 
tween slander and libel, allowing the truth to 1)0 a justifu-ation ip 
the former, but not in the latter. 'I’lu' ctuitrarv doctrine, how- 
ever, is now too firmly estahlished to l)e oveilurned h'y judicial 
decision, and all the Judges of Kiiglati((, in the \car upon 

questions put to them in Parliament on tin- libel l)dl,‘gavi' their 
answers to this eflect. 

Attenijits have been made, hitherto \\i' believe without suc- 
cess, to introduce an alteration. Mr. Brougham, in the year IM ik 
brought into Parliament, a hill proposing some veiw importaul 
ch.inges in n'gard to the filing of e\-ofIjcio inforinations, and in 
the general lav\ of libel. riieM- alterations, with respect to the 
admission of the truth in evideuct', wert* similar in many poiui- 
to those now suggested. 'I'liis hill w as postjiotied uni il the iie\i scs 
sion, and, we presume, came to nothing at ‘last ; as l!ie govern- 
ment wasprohald v too wv-ll satisfied w ill) ,tl»(i.exisl iiig k giilanou. 

The Frenvii have coiisiden'cl this subject with great altenliou. 
The revolution, wliich unsettled so many doctrines ami opinion' 
before considered as immoveable, eonid not he expected to leave 
the law whollv' untouched. 'Vs late as the year ISIS, in tht 
Chamber of Peers, a selt'ct '(•Jminiittee was a|>(»oi?i1ed, *»l' which 
the Due de Broglie was the idiairinau, wlio made a report distin- 
guished by the most iirofouml and enlightem'd views of the liber- 
ty of the press. The\ recommended to the (-liaiiilmr, the dis- 
tinction which obtains licre, hetw'ceii imjmlations upon pniilic 
conduct and private clnractei-: allowing, in the first case, the 
truth of the matters charged to he given in evidence a.s an excul- 
pation, butiii the sec.md, excluding it altogether, considering no 
attack njion private character through the iiiedimn of jiuhlica- 
tions, however true, in an>- case jnsliliabh*. 'J’lie report takes 
likewi.se a ground similar to that vvhicii Mr. Brou^liain had two 
years before a.ssnined in Fbiglaiid. That gentleman proposed to 
remtCr sp«ken slander indictable as a nysdeiiu'anor, and to take 
away the distinction between worvls imputing an indictahle, of- 
fence, and such as are generally defamatory, declaring lioth ac- 
tionable, and thus removing the difTerenc.e in this point htdweeu 
writill^ and spoken slander. 'Phe French conimidei* of Peers, 
too, got rid of the distinction between libel and slander in at- 
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tncks upon private rharaoler. The spirit that pervades this re* 
]>ort, £>;av(‘ no proLJ:;ur)sti rs of the censorship under which the 
French press ii'roaned in so stiort a time afterwards. 

'rh(‘ civil law uas v(‘ry S(‘ver(' upon thisoffc?)cc; punishing 
ever) wit}) fiealh tlie false* chara;e of a capital crime.* It recog- 
f)ised tl)^i distinction be tween vslandf*r aiui libel. 

Vinnius, in his comnxmtnry upon the Institutes, t remarks, that 
the ti'uth shouhl l>e ad]))i>sibli‘ to (‘Vj>lain the intent, and not in 
f‘\ery instance to jnslify 0 ; tliat the iiiv e;yl igation should be re- 
>trained to tl)(* innocence or niabcifrnsness of the publisher’s in- 
U ittions. We may Inne mention a strikini*; case, wliich occurred 
in Fn^j^land, to show tliat ^vlK'n t})e intemlion is not crimiijal, no 
action shouhl li<\ or f) 2 *oseeut io!) h(‘ suslainofl. In lirook Mon- 
taiiiK', ('lo. .lac, Lord Fokc‘, then at llie }>ar, cites the follow- 
tnt' d(*ci>ion in his ar<i;ument. A preach(*r in his sermon recited 
a storv out of Fox’s Mart \ rolo 2 ;y, of one (Jreenwood, as beinga 
\a*rv wick<Ml man, and a |)ers(*cutor, who died under signal visi- 
tatioii.s of (iod’s displeasunx preacher inttmded to show by 

tfiat example, th(* judgment of ProvicUmce upon great sinners, 
Imt fie was totally mistak(*n as to the fact; for (Greenwood was 
not dead, or diseasi‘d, but ])res(*rit at the jtreaching of the ser- 
mon. lie brought liis action for the defamation ; and tlui court 
inslru<n(*d the jury, that the tlefimdant liaviiig r(‘ad or delivered 
tl)(* vvcn*ds as matt(‘r*of history and w itlumt any evil intentions, 
was not liable in dardages. ^ 

la*t us now turn our (\ves for a moment to our ciwn country, 
and s(‘(’ what view has been taken of this interesting subject here* 
'Phe eonstitutions of the states of Delaware, Tennessee, Ken- 
tmdiv, Ohio, Indiaiuj, and Illinois, contain the same provisions 
js that of Fcuinsylvania, i)i regard*to publications on the official 
conduct of men in a public capacity, or wliere the matter pub- 
lisluMl is proper for publii’ information. These of MLssissippi 
and Missouri, extend the privilege to all prusi'cutions for libels, 
without restri('tion, whether puhlie or private. iNevv-Jersey, by 
an act j)asl»ed in ITOh, made a similar regulation. 

On the r»th of April 1805, the legislature of New- York en- 
acted, that in every jirosecution for writing and |)ublishing ani/ 
/ihel^ it sludl be lawful for any defendant upon the trial of the 
cans(', to give in evrdcmce in his defence*, the truth of the matter 
contained in Mu* publication chargc*d as libellous: — Provided, that 
such evidence shall not be a justilication, unless it shall be made 
satisfactorily to apj>ear,,,that the matter charged as libellous, was 
published with good motives and for justifiable ends, '^fhe new 
constitutiem of that state, of 1821, conUiins th<* same provision ; a 
proof, tliat in the opinion of the eminent men who Iramed that 
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charter, the rule laid down by the lepislalurc previously, and 
which liad been in^operation for sivlceti vears, was productive oi 
no evil consequences. 

“In Massachusetts," says Chancellor Kent.” “a stalute ])assed 
in March 1827 , not only all<»ws (he (rulh to be pleaded by way 
of justificathni in ail a<’tions tor hhel as well as tor oral slander, 
I’ut every infennict; to be drawui from such a plea, in admission 
of the fact of publication or of malice, if the plea be not proved, 
is destroyed. 'J'lu sl/tute affords facility and encoura[!,ement to 
the plea." Another sectum of the same statute declares, that in 
all prosccuiitois for libels, the truth may be a;iven in evidence, 
with a prov’iso couched in exactly the same terms, wdth that in 
the constitution of New-^ ork. Some decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts [iroduced, we ht*lieve, this act. 

This unaniniitv of views on this interesting' subject, all diflcr- 
injj; in most I'ssential [i.irliculars from the law as received in that 
country whence we lia\ e deriveil the greater part of our own, 
and it appearing that even there, thTit law does not receive, by 
any means, the undivided admiration of its professors, may in- 
dtict us with 2 :r(!af proprietv to doubt of its wisdom and jusliee. 
w e are fix ed, to he sure, from the terror of ex-oflicio informa- 
tions, or indeed, as far as i oncerns the subject we are at prCvSeiit 
ex'amiuiiig, all informations whatsoever, anii the press ma\ he 
thought, />racl icalhf, sufliciently free for investigations of [mhlie 
allairs; 1ml we <[re sxill suhjecled to what’we res[>ect fully suh- 
mit is the <ir\iiii; Hqustice of luniug the, truth <‘xcluded iqion 
judgments for jjrirdle lihds, in all cases, witliout qualificatioii ; 
and, on the othi-r hand, to what appears to ns to he an lajually 
pernicious i cgidat ion, the allowance of the tj nth to be a complete 
justilieation on the ci\ iJ sidiAif the eoiirl. 'J'lii' few' observation'' 
we sliall oiler, whicfi are intenderl lallier as hints to leatl tlie in- 
quiries of others*, tlian as in any deiiii'e a treatise upon the, sulv- 
ject, will lend to apply a remedy to both these deficieneies — aftd 
in the first place to the criminal pail of the law of libel. 

We may remark lien , that it is not our purpose to run into 
the extreme of ahol/shing all distinction ladween libel and slan- 
der, which has been the plan both of the French and English Ju- 
rists above menlioncd. There is sound sense and justice in the 
rule that draws the line of demarcalioii hhtween them. The 
less offence is suflirienll\ punished, by suhjecting*lhe slanderer 
to an action for damagos, wulhout sw-elling the list of misde- 
meanors, and consuming the public linpe with criminal prose- 
cutions, for the verbal effusions of temper, or even of malice. 
There is too, in the deliberate formation and [luhlication of a libel, 
the law justly says, such inherent evidence of that malice pre- 
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pensi*, u feature so important in the composition of crime, that it* 
would be the desiructioii of an iinportiint distinction, to abrogate 
that existing bet wr en written and spoken slander. The law 
moreover regards as (‘ssentiaf, the probability of the more extend- 
ed duration and jx'rmanent continuance of the injury in the one 
<*ase thaivin tlie otlun*, arising from the diflbrenre ig the nature 
of the two means of propagating the olfensivc expressions. 
why tlui <‘hullitioijs of temper, in mere generally defamatory 
phrases, whi(di have been *clas>od atnong^the ])rivileges of llie 
vulgar, should be ])ut upon an ecjual fooling of criminality with 
the sanie Avhen reduced to writing, and tleliberately circulated 
to the world, is not, w{' confess, sufficiently apparent to induce 
tlu‘ adoptron of tiu* opinion. Ihit to return, — 

Wc do iiumbly submit^ that however far from the intentions 
t)f tlios(‘ wlio introduced the rule, or who now ad\’ocate its con- 
tijiuance, it does intrench upon the perfect liherfp of the press. 
'I'h{* position, that in this country the press is not p(;rfectly free, 
will h(* thought at first siillit, by many, paradoxical; a nearer 
vi< \v of tlj(* subject w ill, we tni.st, remove this imjiression. 

Wlum we say that the liberty of the press is invaded, wc 
would he undor.stood to speak exclusively of written slander, in 
The vulgar meaning of the term, written. It is perfectly well 
known that abusiv'c*signs, pictures, statues, and things of thaina- 
may be libels. *Nay, it was in one case held, that the send- 
ing of a wooden gun io an officer of the army, was a libellous 
rellectiun upon his military character. Wc are uyt aw’ are that 
the press lues any tbiil^ to do w'ith transactions of this descrip- 
tion ; thougli a law , w Inch in ail cases should forbid burning in 
effigv , for instance, j^vould in some degrei' clog the ireedom of 
comnjuni<‘at ion of thought aud opiifibn, whiid) mav he (expressed, 
doubtless, as well by signs as by writing; in manv cases more 
liiigniticantly. » 

^ What is tilt' liberty of tlu' press? In what ihies the true mcan- 
in£ of that phrase, so much discussed, ami in some instances 
So little understood, consist ? Let a mort' correct and comprehen- 
sive definition be pointed out, than that given by the distinguish- 
ed jurist and statesman, A lexamh'r Hamilton, in the great case 
of Tlie people rs. Crosw ell, 3 Johns, ( uses, 337. The liberty 
of t!ie press, said B6, "‘consists in the right to publish with im- 
punity truths w ith good moti\es, and for justifiabli* ends, whether 
it respects government, magistracy, or i 7 }diri(/uats.^^ Does not 
the law' as it stands violate this liberty, according to tlie defini- 
tion we have adopted ? Take an example — A man publishes, 
with Die licst intentions, and for ends ]>erfectl 3 \justifiable, any 
truth of any other individual. The press is used of course as 
the vehicle of communication with the rest ol the world. ^‘■What 
is the consequence ? he is liable to an indictment for a breach of 
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•the laws of his counlrv, ant) on tha< in<ii{‘tnirtif is no< |K‘rniitted 
to show the purilj' of those mnlixc's. (he justice of those' e'lid.s, 
eonpled with the (ruth of tJu' nuitle'i' isihlished ; lie is de'han-ed 
of the most conclusive' a^s^\e•r to the cliai irf, anel siihje'Ot tei tine 
and imprisonrne*rif, upon eonvie'tion, .is a lihelle-r. Doe-s this .state 
of thinj»s comport with our ieleas of (lie- free eemimueicatioii of 
thoughts anel opinions, anel does it not nm elire'Olly ceinnter to 
what our conslitntion very preipe rly calls etn<’ e»l the* most invalu- 
able of the^ rights of, man ? Sheiw, if possible', the poliev or the 
wisdom of excluding truth from the- e-ye* ed’ the* jmhlic, when it 
emanates from motives anel feir e'tiels siie-li as these, fan it he 
said tjiat no case is supposahlc, when a fact in re'gard to the pri- 
vate conduct of an individual is capable' eif being promnigeel feir 
justifiable cuds, or th.at can evine-.e- any other than evil intentions ? 
If no such case can exist or be snjipose'd, the; nio.st that can he* 
said against the a(le)ptie)n of the- rule e'onleneleel feir, is, that it is 
superfluous. Hut many sne-h e'a.se's may e-xist ; nay, more- — are 
constantly occurring. One oilers Idmse'lf a candidate' for a pub- 
lic oflie;e; another is cemnsant eif a circumstance' aflecting hi,s pri- 
vate bchavieiur, which may re’iielen- him unfit for a post of jmhlic 
trust; tlic candidate is not a man in an otlicial cajKicity, anel the 
matter in itself may not he preijicr for public iidormatiem ; it may 
be so only as connected with the particular e'ircumstances eif the 
case; anel may not the'refore' come' within 'the preivision of the 
eonstilutiem. It,, is puhlislu'd with the pe-ffe'ctly justifiable pur- 
pose of prove'nting the e'le-ction of the canelielate, the choice eif 
such a man being consieiered an injury fo the eemimnnity — the 
autlior is ineiicte-d as a libeller: if (ht'.se facts were maele ck-arly 
to appear, weiuld any jury he found to cem.vict ? anel in his con- 
viction, can it he said that the fri;e‘dom <d’ the* jire'ss is in no de*- 
gree aife.cteiel ? It was the de.cision in the case* of 'riu* pcojile 7’s. 
Croswell, that p.'eiduced the- law of 1.S05 in Ne-w-Veirk, which irf' 
terms adopteel the eipinions eif Mr. Hamilton ; am! (he* legislatitrS^ 
of Mas.sachuse^tts, as we. iiave* .seen, a sheirt time* agei sanclfoiied 
the principle in his ve*ry worels. 

It may be saiel, that an unre.strieteiel lie*,ene,e fe> publish every 
truth, is lieentionsne'.ss, anel mil liberty, there being some truths 
which it wemlel he improper to expose to the public e;ve‘ ; and 
this weiulel he an objection hare! to he* suffnounted, if the rule 
went to tlje extent of autluirizing the truth to be th* emly m.alter 
to be taken into eemsideration. lint when the matter is publish- 
e'd with gooel motives, and what is fierlu^is of more impeirtance, 
for ends perfectly ju.stifiable, where is the reason so distinguish- 
ing libel from the herd of other oHenees, that in the criminal pro- 
secution, any more than in the civil, the defendant should he de- 
prive of the benefit ol this defc'uee ? He is told, that whether 
true or fal.se, a libel teiuls to a breach of the peace, and that it is 
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itself construefively an act. of that character. But does not slan-, 
der tend to a hreach of the peace ? Nay, inasmuch as slander to 
be actionable //er .vc, mn.sl impute some crime, (fr have a tendency 
to injure a j)ei’son in hi> trad», or profession, or business, wherea.s 
any written inijailation likely to make a man appear even ridi- 
culous. is a liln-l ; \\c' ask, does not slander tend more to a breach 
of f)u‘ peace? Is an individual not as much provoiled, and a>» 
likely to commit a viedation of order, by heitit^ told to his face 
that he is a thit-f, as by n*;olitJsi, it in a newspaper? Or has the 
law so nicely Si'aniu-d the tempers of men *as to draw with cor- 
rtyttiess the conclusion, that a man is mon; irascible in the one 
cast' than the otix-r ? or to posh tlx* inlrrro^ation farther, but 
not one whit fin'lher than ti)e fad ant horizt's, is a man l<;ss ’liable 
to break the pe,ace on heinu, told to his face that he is a murderer, 
than from ivadinj; in jii int that lie has some triflinj£ failina;, which 
may liowvxer eauM- a smile at his < \ [ien.se ? We do not find 
fault with the law tif slander; we tvish merely to jirove that of 
Idiel not to he e(|uail\ I'ault le.ss. Hut is evt cy hreach of the peace, 
under any circnm.slances whatever, no matter what the provoca- 
tion, to he punished ? Is not an assault juslilialile w hen the prose- 
eutor commenced the attack ? Is not murder, fto take the highest 
crime at once,) excusable when in self-delence ? And yet is not, 
in each of these in.stsmces, the peace broken? But in libel, the- 
law, with [leculiar severity, de[)rives tlu' defendant of the benefit 
of such a defence, and shuts his montlii w ith tin' ilc'claration — you 
have broken the [K-aee of llie (aimmoinvealth, m/ matter what the 
provocation, no matter how tnu' the publication, no*mattcr how 
pure your intentions, and justiOalile your views, and you mu.st 
conseajuenlly he [lunished. Is this our boasted liberty of the 
press ? * • • 

Hut in the second place, the law considering libel a crime, and 
jpiunisliiug it with severitv, we may ask what is^the criterion by 
phich to judge vif crime ? Is it not the intention of the jiarly ac- 
cu.sed ? An act, however fatal the ronse(|uenc(', when there exists 
no maliciousness of purjiose, or that culpable negligence, whence 
tile la.w implies malice, is not criminal. It is suri'lv not neces- 
sary to pres.s this principle of natural law. 'J’he inteu/ion then 
constitutes the guilt; and in the civil suit, the pnlilislier has a 
fair ojjportunity of showing what his intention was. Hnl, says 
the law , with,^what jiropriety we are at [iresent considering, when 
a man is in danger not merely of being mulcted in damages, but 
of fine and imprisonment, tlie conseipieiices of a cntninul act^ 
then his motivtis are not to be scanned. Rev'ersiug ilie cheer- 
ing expresfiion, it announces, “'riiough your mind be white as 
.snow, 1 will make it red as crim.son.” 

The intention then, upon this argument, does not and not. 
enter into consideration j the publicatioti is the ofi’ence. Let us 
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Jook well at, and understand our co<lc — the publication of truth, 
with good motives, and for justifiable ends, is punishable; and 
let us then be toRl of the mildness and perfection of our penal 
constitutions, and believe what the-admirers of the criminal law 
of libel say of it. If we can be satisfied with what they do say, 
with these results in view, there is of course no ncces<jjty for al- 
teration. 

Every attack upon character, is in itself an injury; the wrong, 
however, is a private wrong, and tii(‘']inhli(‘ take fioiici' ol it only 
because it tends to dislurl) their quiet. "I’liis i^ the assumption 
or theory upon which the indictment is loundi'd : and yet, as jf 
from the consciousness that injustice would Ix' the production ol 
so liifiited an investigation, the law allows many things to be 
shown, having a tendency to negativi* malice. VVe do not eoni- 
plain of this; on the contrary, if it were not the Case, we are 
sure the system would Ik* inlolerahle ; hut it is submitted, llial 
the privilege is not sidlii iently o\tcnsi\'c. Fhir iiislance, the de- 
fendant may jirove, that the puhlii ation was in answer to an at- 
tack upon himself; he may prove that it was ;in answer to an iti- 
qiiiry concerning tin* character of a ser\anl. If ;iny part of the 
libel be given in evidence by the prosecution, the defen(l;iiil may 
road the whole. All ilu'se considerations are hronglit hetore the 
court and jury to slmw tlie (tuijnus, and Aefllie most important 
nf all is tlie I ruth, and lliat is e\cluded. We an* aware that tin 
exclusion is not founded, as is allegi'd hv *yuue, upon a convic- 
tion of its inconMn-.i\ eness to satisl\ all Joiihls; fop it is alh'gi'd 
that admitting the lact that the pnhiicafion is e\ery word of it 
true, it is not liie les-, ,i bro.ieii of the jieace. It max piojierlv 
he answered, that when (he ia'.x admits one eircumstanre to slioxx 
the intention, xvliy rejeci another? light. Ironi xvhatever (piartei 
it may proei'erl, |irir(ieul.nlv in lh(“ inxestigation of crime, is rie- 
sirahle ; wliy thgn in so iinporlani a point, loxe darkm'ss rather 
than light ? or take a circuitous ami conjectural mode ol ohtai# 
ing it, when the path to it is so olixious, were tliere a willinguosS 
to enter? It has been iugeniousK said, tlrat as the rule npw ob- 
t,ain.s, on an indictnu ut tor a lihcl, the defendanl can prtwe no- 
thing, but by means of his coiui.sel insiitaatr ex cry thing.., As 
much injury to character may result m this way, as from dh'oct, 
proof, and po.s.s'hly xviihout an} ibumlaf ion* for the insjnnatiorrf 
and thus the innocent he the sulferer. , 

Now, what we, ask i’or the defendant, is not that he may he 
permitted to allege, 1 have <’ommi11ed no breach of the public, 
peace, because,, what I have published is true: the eonserpiencos 
of the doctrine carried to that extent, xvouhl he pernicyuis; man} 
occurrences are impio|)er for judilicity, ami might be brought 
forw^fd for the mere purpose of gratifying malignant feielings. 
without till* most distant iflea of ansx'ccring anvone good purpose 
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AIJ that we seek is liiis, that he ma}' be put upon the footing of‘ 
any (tihcr allegt'*! nffeacU'r, aiul have the common justice of 
showing that his inlentions were pure, his ends justifiable, and as 
a means to arrive at this coflelusion, that the matter published 
was true. If he van show all this, we w'ould not have him pu- 
nishabh; fpr a runslruetive breaidi of the peace. To jwevent anj^ 
surprise to the prosi'ciitor, the defemlant might be required to 
give notice of his inleiilion to avail himself of the truth of tin* 
matter comjdained of, aiid'this should also ^)e required in the ci- 
vil action, to nhicli we would now beg a momentary attention. 

.The views we hate submitted on tlu* jneeeding head, will go- 
vern our conclusions on this. As in olfering our suggestion.*^ upon 
that, we a:^k.e<l no more than the privilege of proving the truth 
of the allegetl libel, not *)f itself by any means a justilication, 
hut only so*to be considered when eonjoined with perteet juiri- 
ty of inlentio.i and Justifiableness of olqect ; so in the civil action, 
the samh argiiment.s would induce the jjersiiasion that the pre- 
sent system, which comjieis !i verdict for the defendant when lie 
can .show the truth of the puhliealion, and is required to show 
iliat abme, is carrying loo far, with singular inconsistencjq the 
doctrine of iiujuinily for puhlieatious, when a private person, and 
not the public, asks for I'cdress. 

Tlie natur.d and common argument in support of this part 
of the s\stem i.s, thM a plaintilf should not be permitted to 
come into court, atuU'asli for damages which he i|i to put into his 
own pockc't, against another, for alleging what is satisfactorily 
.shown to he true. 'Po assent, however, to this proposition, we 
must admit, that so far as regards the complaint, every one is at 
liberty to publish, no , matter how improper for public informa- 
tion it may be, any thing whal.soevilr, provided it be true. We 
•gre to limit our view totall}' to the jiarty who say's he is injured 

the publication, and are to dfsn'gard entirely considerations 
'^^nfinilely higher importance. We are to overlook matters in- 
^(nnately atfeetiug tin* general morality of society, as connected 
‘^ith Ww, purity of the press, and are to disregard as entirely the 

• maliciousness of the motives, and tlio culpability of the etuis of 
thg publisher. Let us examine how, in each of these points, the 
defect may or may not he apparent. 

'■That the good ordtft’ of society, anti prevalence of right no- 
tions of propriaty of conduct aiul of opiition, are connected w'itli 
-.^nd in some measure dependent upon the state of the public 

• 'presses, cannot be denictl- The press, like the stage, is in a de- 
gree the mirror of ])uhlic sentiment. We need but a glance at 
'the comedies of Aristophanes, to be convinced that the citizens 
who could suffer the •philosopher, whose doctrine has been so 
aptly denominated “anticipated Christianity,’’ to be tlie bufF ol 

• such men as the writers of the old comedies, w’cre not far from 

VOL. V. — NO. 9. If 
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’that state of mind, which iiof very long aflcruards, .siitfcrcd that 
same sage to swallow hemlock in his dungeon. Forlunalely, the 
good feelings and habits of onr fellon -citi/('ns, lorbid the id('a ol 
the press at. present hc'coniing the \elfu'le nl sc-.i'obihnis and iii' 
decent narrative. I’his condition may not, however, exist lor 
iCver ; and^sthe theory oi the law wi^tdil, in onr optnion, per- 
mit it, and Iha! w(' are anxious to correct, it is hetlt'r to do 
away at once with the possibility o] ^ncl) a time ever arriting. 

Is it desirable, lliat a paper of extensive circnlation should con- 
tain the record of di.ssipation or debauchery of those in whose 
behaviour the public can have no po.ssihle concern? Will it he 
denied that there are some occurrences which it would he im- 
proper to introduce to general notice ? Is it not suflicient that the 
license is giv<'n to the l<io<'ae, withowt extending it to th(‘y>co/ 
Is the purveyor to the perverted taste of tltos(‘ who take deliglit 
in tales such as these, to repose secure, b(‘cause the iransactioiib 
iie relates had an actual existtmee, witin)ut regard to the wound- 
ed feelings of family or friends, or to th(“ malice that may have 
dictated the recital? There isa fallacy in the suj)|)osition that the 
intermeddling with the private depjirtment of another is excusa- 
ble, even though the facts may support tiie assertions. V\ e are 
to bear in mind what a lilnd is defined to he. If its tiefinilioti 
were restrained to tin- imputation of heinous olTences, there 
would be reason in denying redress to hiin who hail lx en actu- 
ally guilty of offences, the punishnund of' which would he a be- 
nefit to sot iety — though (wen then, it might he said, that the 
proper course, if one he guilty of a crinu', i.s to puni'ih him in the 
ordinary- way-. Hut when w<‘ recolleet that llu' assertion in writ- 
ing of any- fact, having tendency- to rai.se a laugh at the I'X- 
pense of another, conies within the sw-eejiing signifiealion of tho 
term, our indignation isexeited. to think that the harmless foibles 
of one of us ,<fiiould he exposed to puhlir ridicule to gratify the 
malice of our enemy, and that he shoidd laugh secure under the 
evidence of their existence. 'That sui-li eases may exist is un- 
doubted ; that they do not often ofcur, is a eiunpliment to our 
taste and refinement ; not to oui laws, which contain no jirovis* 
sion to meet such a casi*. 

We shall probably he told, that the redre.ss is not given to the 
public, who by the argument are injiireiT* hnt to thi* private in- 
dividual who cannot dimy tin* assertion. Hut if the sugge.stions 
we have offered be jiiu-siiasivc, the answer w'ill not be sufficient. 
The pvAlic redress is sought in the criminal prosecution, but 
then, according as the law stands, the defendunl has not a fair 
chance, though if the alteration proposed were jftlopted, there 
would, to be sure, be less ohjeetion to thi.s branch of the libel 
law. An attention to the other point of view from which rve 
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wished to exaniiiie this matter, will, we trust, remove the ob'-^ 
jection. 

There arc two parties to the suit; plaintiff and defendant. The 
merits of their respective sictes are to be weij^hed, and the pre-^ 
fereiice ^iven to the most descrvinjj;. If, in the consideration of 
tl)e court ^nd jury, the ill-deserts of tVie defendant, arising from 
the blackness of liis intentions, overbalance the supposed im* 
propriety of paying a plaintiff for the assertion of a truth con- 
c(*rning him, flie (h ttuunlifation will be in favour of the lat- 
ter. Anil Jieiice is dcalucible the correctness of the rule we 
arjL‘ advocating. Inasmuch as cases of this kind may occur, 
the prop(U' jnod(' is 1o h'ave all this to the jury — the truth, 
motiviN of tin* delendanl in making tlie publieation, and the 
natun* o( tin* inatliU' char^‘(‘(l, its eriininalily or insignificance — 
tliii il(‘ductir)n will 1)(‘ drawn from a v i(*\v of th(‘ whole. The law 
aito|)ts lliis course* oi rf'asoniiig, or rather of conduct, in some 
rases. \Vc meaji the giving an advantage to one ])arty, to pre- 
vent th(' inlen*sls ol so(‘jety suirt‘ring by a contrary behaviour, 
A (‘ontract is (uiten'd into repugnant to the poliey of the law — 
money is il(‘))i)siti;(l l)\ one* jiarty with tlui other, who, disregard- 
ing tlui honour of wliich ('ven thiev(\s an^ boastful, retains it — 
redri'ss is sought — -the maxim In pari delicto, melior est con- 
ditio possidentis,'’ if? a complete* bar to the plaintiff. It is better, 
says the law, that im advantage he derived by the defendant, 
hcKvever unworthy, >1 umi that an action of that nature be coun- 
tenanced. In .such a case, moreover, as this we have just cited, 
the parties do not ajipear in pari delicto: the defendant adds 
treai'hery to bis previous viidatiou of law. Now, we fearlessly 
assert, that a plaintiff, who asks for'redress for ridicule cast upon 
him by an exposition of his foibles, hbwc'ver undeniable their ex- 
ivslencc*, has mucli more to recommend him than a defendant in 
such a cas(*. , 

All regulations of jurisprudence must be general: they must 
be calculated to meet and accommodate themselves to general 
views, and not bend to the supposed hardship of particular cases. 
This principle, vso essential to the formation of a rule of civil 
conduct, is preserved l}y the plan w’e propose. To instance: — a 
man is asserted to be a thief, and is so proved on the trial — to 
allege that under any«circLimstances he should obtain damage for 
tins, may be yiought a monstrous proposition, and w^e are wil- 
ling to admit it w ould be hard to persuade a jury to give him any. 
-But, again : a perfectly innocent and yet ludicrous failing is inci- 
dent to another — it is inaliciously and for culpable purposes pub- 
lished to the world — we hesitate not to assert most boldly, that 
any jury, even though convinced of its existence, if the law per- 
mitted, would give damages. But, hv present syslem^the 
defendant pleads a justification: that is, asserts on the record tlu; 
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irutli of what he has ohargied, and Ihc court, upon proof of that, 
direct the jury to find for him. The ineaninji, of a Justification 
being merely that the charge is true, not tliat the publisher's 
motives are' pure. We humljly suijmit that the alteration we 
propose pays a due regard to llu* merits and demerits of the 
^omplaining party, the regulation and preservation of t,he purity 
of the press, and the motives and intentions of tiie jmblisher ; 
that it pays this due regard to all, and not exclusively to any 
one; and that, on tlu; contrary, the existing law extends it to 
neitlier. 

What will he the pr.ictica! eftect of the change.-' Tlu* ohject q 1 
all judicial investigation is, <*r ought to he, t!ie periorniauce of 
the most perfect justice possible l)e1\\H'en the paities. 'The end 
proposed in a civil action for a lihel, should he to discover the 
degree of the defendant's eulpr.hility : to ine.'sure the (piantuui 
of his criminality, am! the amount of damagi's for his oileiice. 
Ev< ry thing that would advance this end is of importance. 'I'he 
cliarge heia^ fntf, uill not, or rat li’t r ought not to make it iir- 
ccssarifi/ no libel. In .some cases the evidence of the truth, we 
grant, would conclusively neg.ilive malicious intent ; hut it would 
not hi alt; and it is for this reason the change is desiraliie. Thi.s 
being the case, where from the truth the conelusiou would not 
irresistibly follow that no malice existed, tile defeuilant should 
go further, and satisfy the jury of that dedfictiou from the cir- 
cumstances. Toexpre.ss our idea in as fcvvN'savords as jiossible, it 
should be established that the jury, in all suits for a libel, shouhl 
have the power of assessing the damages from a view of the 
whole case; of judging whether the truth was an exculpation oi 
not, or whether circumstances of malice appearing in the con- 
duct of the defendant, would not justify them in mulcting him 
in damages, though he substantiate his accusations. The charge 
should of course»bc taken as lalse, until the contrary were shown 
by the defendant. If he should fail in this, the known falsehood, 
both in the criminal charge and civil action, would be decisive 
of the malicious intent : and that should be the main object of 
the investigation. This would be placing the law of libel upon a 
uniform footing throughout. The defendant in both cases, whether 
he appear to answer criminally or civilly, will have the benefit 
of the same defence ; not more ad vantages, **8 he now has, in the' 
latter than in the former. 

It has been remarked as a singular omission in the Treasons 
Ac* of EJdwrard III., that to mvrder thjc king is no treason by 
the statute ; though to compass his death is. The omission has 
not been singularly unfortunate for the safety of their British 
majesties; and it may be said, that the defectiveness of the lat- 
ter^anch of our subject, as subjecting private character to in- 
jury, is equally harmless in its consequences. Wc doubt the 
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assertion. There ajjpears, at present, sufficient ground to appre-* 
bend that the knowledge of the impunity consequent on the 
piddication of any matter, provi<led its tnith he made apparent, 
may, at some future time, irfake serious inroads upon the public 
morals. To avert this, the cliange we propose appears to us the 
h{;st. \V<;may lie mistaken ; but we have given our views under 
a tlmrough conviction of their usefulness. * 

It is so frequently the fashion in Reviews to take no notice of 
tin; work who*se title stafifls at the head of the article, that we 
have ventured to adopt the custom in the’pre.sent instance. It 
\vas the moie unnecessary to enter into an examination of Mr. 
Holt’s work, as its merits are abundantly known and appreciated 
hy the Prfifession. It has long ranked among the standard ele- 
mentary books of Engli.'jh law. 


Aht. V.— III.STORY. 

1. — History of the States of /intiqrtity, froyn the German of 

\. II. L. Ur.EREN, &c. Northampton, Mass. 1828. 1. vol. 

8 VO. 

2. — History of the 'Political System of Europe and its Colo- 
files, from the /UsQorery of America, to the Independence 
tff the %dmerican Continent. From the German pf W'E'&TMEiV, 
&c. Northampton, Mass. 1829. 2 vols. 8vo, 

In judging of an historical work, it is necessary to keep in 
>iew the general requisites whicli* bon.slitufe the historical cha- 
Ij^oter of a narrative, as well as the special purpose for which it 
is composed. The work of Heeren, which Mr.» Bancroft has in- 
trodueed into our literature, is intended to exhibit an outline ol 
the most important events in ancient and modern history ; and 
to be used particularly as a guide in studying, and as a text-hook 
in delivering lectures on history ; for which purpose it is com- 
monly employed in the universities of Germany. It is the ob- 
ject of the following I’emarks, to show what we consider the ge- 
neral requisites in afi historical work, and the particular quali- 
tit's Avhich fikit for a guide and text-book : and at the same time 
to determine, how far the work under review is adequate to tliese 
demands. 'Die transition, so far as we have been able to com- 
pare it with the original, is generally fluent and contact. Some 
harsh and obscure expressions may be easily corrected in a second 
edition, which we hope will soon be called for. 

The attomjil to fix upon the general requisites or essantial 
qualities of a rompesilion which lavs claim In the name of hi'*-- 
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tory, is aWendecA \vi\l\ peouriar diflicuUios. 'Vhcy arise, not so 
much I'roin a want of eminent works in this department, as from 
too great a varict^^ which, like too many rays of light, are apt 
to blind the vision as en'ectnally as viller darkness. F^very stu- 
dent of history must he struck with tl»e great variety of ta.ste, 
method, and design, which characleri/es the' most pi'omjnent his- 
thrical worlds; and the still greater multiplicity of opinions and 
criticisms on the peculiar merits of those productions. Take, for 
example, the histories of Herodotus' and Thncydide.s, of Livy 
and Tacitus, the chronicles of 'I'schudi, the history^ ol Hume, 
and that of John JMiiller. The mor<-the reader is able and willing 
to appreciate the peculiar excellence of each of these works, the 
more lie i.s liable to mistakes in regard to their gimeraf historical 
character and authority ; his judgment being biassed by qualities 
which may assign to them a rank among works of fiction or mo- 
ral philosophy, at the expensi^ of their historical merit. Under 
the.se perplexing circumstances, a fair estimate of the credit dui' 
to an hi.storical work as such, is, perliaps, less to be e.\pecte(l 
from one who viei\s it as a learned judge, than fiom a man of 
common sense, who deciiles njnm it as a juryman, not according 
to pre-e.stablisbed rules, Init as a matter o( fact. 'I'o such an nn- 
biassed judge of history, language itself s(>ems to point out its 
true character, by ibe twofold meaning it aVsigns to the word. 
When we speak of the history of the Romans, we mean the 
deeds and remarkable events relating to Ihi^ nation. Jiut when 
we speak of thc‘ history of Livy', vve do not mean the events 
in the life ol* this man, but the account or narratiAC of llie Ro- 
mans which he ha.s left us. Aceoidinglv, if we be justiliid in 
ascribing this double u.sc of the word liistoiy (as we find it in 
several languages) to the philosophy, rather Ilian to tlu; poverty^ 
of the language, we w'ould .say, that a descrijjtion can only so 
far, and no farthiy*, be considered as history, as it is founded on 
history, that is, on real facts and events. To tho.se who may 
think that under this ]jlay of words, we have brought forward 
nothing hut a truism, we answer, vve should be sincerely glad to 
plead guilty to this imputation. We heartily wi.sh that nothing 
but history' might hi' related and considered as history. But when 
we examine the most eminent works designated by this name, we 
soon discover, h' sides the only legitimate ^uund and object of 
history, many deviations, occasional and systematyc, .some aris- 
ing from unfair, and others from conscientious motives. The 
moFe,„the views from which Ilie.se deviations from truth proceed, 
are settled anti general, so much the more they affect the whole 
character of the narrative: while personal and temporary inter- 
ests are more apt to affect the particulars. The characters of the 
narriiives themselves, and that of their authors, and the circum- 
stances under which they wrote, commonly disclose to us the 
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cniistis of these deviations; and it is easy to point out a scale oi 
moi'o or loss personal or enlarged views, which induced the his- 
torians thus to deny their own character. 

I'he. biographer who undertakes the description of one indivi- 
dual, if he is himself this individual, is liable to be led away by 
tlu‘ insiiyiations of self-love, which is likely to appear as much 
in tlu* apjiarent modesty with which he details his merits, as in 
th(‘ self-complacent humility with winch lie confi'sses his faults. 
On the other fiand, if hcV^rites the history of anotlier person, he 
is fiequently temjited to flattery or abuse, by th(j influence of 
Ihe eh'vation or (hdiasement of this individual upon his own 
standing and prospects. pro|)ensit y to exaggihrate the merits or 
the fauhs*ol inrli viduals, extends in monarchies and aristocracies 
commonly to certain faniilies, and standing political and religious 
institutions, in whicJi all hav(‘ hc^imine so dom(‘sticated, that they 
rr'gart! them \\itli a kinfl of family attachment and implicit faith. 
In ri'puhlics, the Npirit of exaggeration is commonly directed for 
or against certain parties, l^^uropi' abounds in pompous narratives 
of the reigning families, and of political and religious establish- 
ments, vxhicli seem to ris(‘ in tlK‘ admiration of men as their 
elainis to their esteem become more and more uncertain, a matter 
of reminiscen(*(* rather than of reason, and at last outgrowing even 
the mtunfmy <d man. Among these panegyri(*s in the form of 
historie s, tlic most dangerous to the cause of truth are by no 
means tiiosc* w!uch*nianifestly show that Ihey^are written with a 
golden pern; hut those in which falsehood and slav^shnoss appear 
straiige* to tell — as moral and religious j)rincij)les. The loj-al 
liistorian thinks it his sacred duty, not only to extol the merits, 
and to pass ov(‘r tlje faults of his prince and his august family, 
but moreover, by an astonishing resignation of his reason, to find 
jierfection in every act of him to whom he is obliged to ascribe 
in addressing him or speaking of him, all the attributes which 
<levout persons attach to the Supreme Being. This conscientious 
serviht) , the greatest, triumjjh of falstdiood over truth, is so much 
the mor(» injurious in history, as it blinds the understanding of 
the student, by engaging his esteem and aflection for the honest 
intention of the \\ r\iei\ There is hardly one among the histori- 
ans of Kurope, wliose works do not exhibit symjdoins of this 
moral malady. Wti discover traces of it even in the works of 
ITeeren; tli^iugh in him this infirmity does not amount to wilful 
alteration of facts. Yet it a{)pcars in the disdain with which he 
speaks of tlie undistinguished many as c^pposed to the privileged 
fi‘w ; in his representation of the Knglish, and of the French re- 
volutions^; of the Holy Alliance, and the restoration of political 
legitimacy in Kuropex In general, howi'ver, the principle of 
truth is so predominant in this historian, that it leaves hw clear 
and scrutinizing mind uncoiifined, as we see it especially in his 
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•account of the American revolution, ami the institutions and the 
progress of our country. This general regard to historical truth 
secures confidence to his .statmnenls, which are more precise and 
succinct than we find in other vvorJrson universal history. 

But the want of independence in liistorical works, originating 
in countries in which the nation as well as its liistyriaiis are 
Avayed by*dcspolic power, is not confined to those countries. 
False coin is not less false for its hearing the esc.ulclieon of a re- 
public rather than the head of a king. ’ In our o\Vn republic, in 
which the capital of Ifistory is not vested in ponderous volumes, 
but in the circulating medium of daily events, our newspapi'rfj, 
the temptations to rnisrepnisent facts and characters are more 
temjMJrary and various than in Eurojic. That our newspapei 
history is different from the real history of this country, is, wc 
believe, generally acknowlcdgisl ; though the adluuefits of each 
of the contending parlies may endeavour to throw tlu’ charge 
altogetlier upon their opponents; or at least, if then' are any. 
honest, or generous, or politic enough to coiife.ss that there is a 
mote in their own eyes, they would still see a beam in those ot 
their dissenting brethren. Thos<*, therefore, (must wc say fi'w?) 
who read the newspapers, not for the purpose of seeing thcii 
friends lauded and their enemies abused, those who read the ac- 
counts of both parties, require, a peculiar skill, a new kind of 
algebra, to find out from the proportion of positive and negative 
quantities hronglit together, the unknown quantity sought for; 
that is, the simple truth. But even in the calculation of ihose 
who always expect to find the truth between the two cxtreme.s, 
there is much fallacy. The wliole truth frequently lies e.xclu- 
sively in one direction ; and ^ven the spirit of moderation and 
caution may become a passiol/, and be carried to a dangerous ex- 
treme. The man who is predetermined to choose the middle 
way, is apt to lose all decision in judgment as well as action ; to 
discredit all accounts, only because they are supported by a vio- 
lent party ; to he afraid of an excess of trutli and virtue. ; to dis- 
regard the strict line of demarcation between right and wrong; 
to seek truth between truth and falsehood, and goodness between 
virtue and vice. In historj*, this excess of moderation takes aw’ay 
all distinct outlines from characters and events. 

There are characters and events which appear in so different 
a light as related by the different parties, that it Jieoomes the 
duty of the historian to give the account of each. Thus, in the 
hi5t<jfry of* the two rival queens in England, and in that of the 
Puritans, the accounts of both parties are to be stated ; and in 
representing some of the most important characters and transac- 
tions in the French revolution, which are still involved in mys- 
tcry^ian impartial judgment requires a knowledge of the differ- 
ent parly accounts, of the royalists, of the two republican parties, 
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;<nd of the adherents of a constitutional monarchy. It is quitCi 
a different task, one too, which bears its reward in hand, to 
consult, in representing such scenes, chiefly 'the taste of the 
numerous class of readers (as yet, we fear, the plurality) who 
lake up an historical work as a novel, warranted to be true, in 
which they expect, as a matter of rijijht, to be gratified with ob- 
jects of admiration and of horror, with suffering saints and tri-* 
uinpluTig monsters. We must ascribe some [lart of the applause 
which the Sketch of the Ffelich Revolution, by Walter Scott, in 
his Life of Napoleon, has met with, to a very general want of 
a genuine relish for historical truth, to a public hungering and 
tln’rsling after food for adrnirdion and abhorrence. Yet the emi- 
nent histoT*ical talent which characterizes the novels of* this 
author, is a sufficient proo^f, that he could not in any instance 
liave calcuhfted ujion a perversion of the public taste, which he 
hiuLself, by his works of fiction, has raised to such a nice discri- 
mination of truth, tJiat the judgment which condemns his essay 
on the French Revolution as a history, may more properly be 
considered as his own wmrk, than that essay itself. It is indeed 
one of the highest moral exertions of the intellect, to view and 
rejireseut justly' the actions and ]>rincipJes of otJiers wdien op- 
fiosed to our ow n. It is an effort which the young should be 
taught to make from* their earliest years, and the w ant of w^hich 
>houUl never he excised in any Avriler, though it be supported 
by great power and abiUty. For the falsehood is dangerous in 
proportion as the arguments by w hicli it is maintained are good. 
The history of our owoi country exhibits characters and events, 
particularly toward the close of the last, and in the beginning of 
this century, which cannot be phfeed in a fair Jiisforical light 
without giving the accounts of both ‘p^^i’ties. These are chiefly 
^ to he olitained from the new\sj>apers, periodical w'orks, and 
|^'*^amphlets pulilished at the time. In regard to Ijiese ephemeral 
records of <iur liistorv, we wmidd add one observation. Their 
frequent appearance in every part of the country tits them to 
notice every flee ting event, of which the consv^quences perhaps 
appear only id a time wdu n otherwise it would have been long 
forgotten. On tlie oilier hand, this circumstance renders them 
peculiarly obnoxious to party influence, ivhich lessens their claim 
to general and lastinc^s?redil. Accordingly, w^e sliould presume, 
the future liish^rian of tliis country wdll feel embarrassed at once 
from the superabundance and the scarcity of mattTials for his 
work. One veiy important source of our bistort' has begun to 
be opened in the publication of the memoirs of influential men; 
in which Foench literature is particularly rich. 

We have spoken of the injurious influence of party spirit in 
politics upon history. Its influence upon rr/i^fio// is evident 
all the records of ecclesiastical history. If we examine the de- 
y VOL. V. — NO. 9. 12 
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seriptions whicli aulliors bclont!;inji; to diflcreut religious sects 
have left of those who more or less dissented from their owm 
opinions, it wouW almost seem as if they had endeavoured to 
imitate nature in forming distinct races of men, with white, yel- 
low, red, and black skins. 'Phe party historian, of course, re- 
presents those of liis own sect as the privileged race, wliile he 
‘describestither sects as coloured people, with more liglit or .shade 
in their characters as they difier more or less from tiie chosen 
race. Therefore, in examining the -moral portra'its exhibited in 
party records, we caitn(»t judge from the colouring alone, whether 
we behold an angel of light or of 'darkness; for this dejieiuls, we 
know, on the painter's being horn in Africa or in I'hirope. I'd 
the true historian, many of these party records are valuable only 
as unintentional auto-biogra[)hies of the writers: uliih* with deep 
regret and indignation lie sees religion, thi' life-spr.ng of truth 
and therefore of history, employed as a siiilicient ground for le- 
gitimating the productions of fal.sehood. 

Perhaps the most abundant sotwee of history is the love of 
country, the desire of those v\ho look beyond tlieirown narrow 
sphere, to make known to other nations and to presort e to com- 
ing generations, the lives and deeds of their countrymen. This 
truly patriotic aspiration, wliich has incited the, most dislingui.sh- 
ed historians of all ages, cannot mislead iht writer, so far as pa- 
triotism is a philanthropic principle. Patriotism is a virtue, it is 
(ihilanthropy, when it is an enlargement of our interest in onr- 
•selves and our princijiles to a whole nation. Hut as -soon as it 
becomes a “Spirit of hostility and pride toward other nations, it 
is no longer a moral or philanthropic principle, since it is not 
an enlargement, but a restriction, of the noblest junvers and best 
affections, which shouhl tal;^; in the whole family of man. The 
writer whose aim it is to exalt his own nation to the di.sparage-, 
mentof others, ^by hiding the faults of the former and enhancing 
those of the latter; who misleads the minds of his c,ountrymei%, 
and particularly of the young, through principles of national 
pride and intolerance ; such a writer, who docs not deserve the 
name of an historian, commits as grievous a breach of internar 
tional law, as any that is recognised as such by the law itself. 
His offence is equalled or surpa.ssc'd only by that of him wljo is 
base enough to disfigure what is n-ally gr^^t and good in thehi{i- 
lory of his owm country, to jdease ami serve its (jnemies abroatJ 
and at home. The ilesign to pre.serve to coming generations th© 
deeds of dheir ancestors, is a patriotic aim, which sometimes 
leads the narrator to magnify them, sn‘ that they may serve as 
models for imitation. The historian who relates the^deeds of his 
own cotemporaries to preserve their memory, is less exposed to 
th^ temptation than he who undertakes to make known to the 
present generation the remarkable events in the history of their 
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f^ncestors. This cl(»sire of magnifying the deeds of forefathers, so* 
common among ancient and modern historians, and frequently 
cxcijsed as an excess of exalted filial piety, is a serious error in 
regard to history, as well asnuorality and education. As soon as 
the historian of a nation ceases to think that posterity will be 
benefited J3y the knowledge of the faults as well as the merits of 
their ancestors, or rather as soon as he has any other object in 
view than to rcfiresent them as they actually were, whether de- 
serving of censure or imifation, he forfeits his right to describe 
them. 

, The last remarks, in regard to a national historian, lead us to a 
more general observation, concerning the apparent predisposition 
in some hfslorians, to exalt antiquity above modern times, and in 
others, to retaliate this pa^’tiality by reversing it, instead of doing 
justice to hbth. We here sec in the department of history the 
same difference, which in that of education, appears in the par- 
tiality of some, for what is called classical learning ; and of others, 
for what tliey technically designate useful knowledge. The par- 
tial admirers of antiquity arc apt to overlook or slight what is 
classical in the productions of modern times, while their oppo- 
nents restrict their conceptions of what is practical and useful, so 
much as to exclude the study of antiquity: as if the enlargement 
of the mind which jsfrows out of tliis study, was not as real as any 
economical advantage. The works of Heeren are in general free 
from sucli partiality! appreciates what is great and good, or 
faulty, in the peculiar institutions of all times, ft is gnother trait 
in the historical character of Heeren’s works, that he does not 
allow his imagination to swerve beyond the domain of history, 
either to the unknown past, or to*the dark future; and that he 
docs not pretend to indicate the law^*, according to which, all that 
^ has happened must have come to pass. His works are in gene- 
'ral characterized by the endeavour to exhibit the actual state of 
,i^ings in every period, in its connexion with the past and the 
future, so far as it can be ascertained. In his reasoning on the 
'pnst^ faith and scepticism seem to prevail in due proportion ; his 
criticism^ on the work of Niebuhr on Roman history seems to 
us loi contain more truth, than the high encomiums this work has 
met with from German and English writers. Heeren says, con- 
cerning this work, ^Mhere is almost more of criticism than his- 
tory, with a constant efl'ort to overturn what had been received. 
Acuteness is not always perception of truth; and it is not so 
easy to believe in a constitution, which is not only against the 
prevailing view of antiquity itself, (inferences from single pas- 
sages do not: at once overturn Avhat all the rest assert,) but is also, 
according to the author’s own confession, contrary to all analogy 
in history. But truth gains oven w hore criticism is at fault ;«ut 
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the value of several profound inv'estigations i.t not on that ac- 
count to be mistaken.” 

Not satisfied wfith the trul\ vahiahle, though somewhat ex- 
aggerated scepticism of Beaufort, Niebuhr has atte-mpteil, on the 
ground of etymology, (a very unsafe guide in hi.storical research,, 
and of some detached passages of anci(',n1 authors, to put an hy- 
pothetical "account of the origin of the Roman wState, and particu- 
larly of its two great political parties, in the place of tlie com- 
monly received narratives of l^ivy ;ttld Dionysuis. But though 
these narratiA'(‘s are (hddently raised np with fal)les and stained 
by partiality; their account of tlie |)rimitive institutions of Bonn’ 
cannot be entirely disregarded. When they, for example, re- 
late that in the comitia curiala, every Roman citizen' had a vote 
of equal value, and that the first tribunes were chosen in these 
primitiv'C assemblies of the whole people, we have 'no right to 
substitute for these accounts a theurv , ai'eording to which they 
must appear as falsehooils. Nielinhr's as well as Beaufoii'.s great 
merit seems to us to consist in their having put to a severe test 
the ancient documents we possess. Beaufort has been particu- 
larly successfid in [lointing out the gradual nnfohllng of the va- 
rious political institutions of Rome. Niebuhr ex'cels in repre- 
senting the true characters and progress of the great political 
struggle between the patricians ami tlie plebeians. Ills histori- 
cal scepticism is soinul and impartial; hn^ it seems to overstep 
its own limits, or rather to he directed ^against it.self, when he 
substitutes fictions of his own for what he believes fictitious in 
the accounts of the ancients. 

Whenever llecren ventures upon a view of ihf' ftt/itre, it is 
always flone without preten.s'ion ; without tliat air of prophecy 
with which historians are ap>fo relate their second sights. Onlv' 
in a few instanci's does In- intersjierse his calculations of histori- 
cal pi'obabilitv \vilh his own wishes, which we think he might 
better have forhoi-ne; from no other reason than because w^e ge- 
nerally di.sapprove of these interjeetions in the language of histo- 
ry. His views of the future are commonly founded on a thorough 
knowledge of the past, ami therefore worthy of all consideration ; 
since it is certainly probable that men will act from the same or 
similar motives or views, which have hitherto directed them in 
their various pursuits, lint we ought nofrio carry our reliance 
on these calculations, so far as to overlook the free incalculable- 
povyers of the mind. One great iliscovery, like that of gunpow- 
der or of printing, one great impulse and effort of the mind, like 
that which gave rise to the crusades and to the independence of 
America, may tear asunder the fee-hle web of well-contrived an- 
ticipations and provisions. We would recommend this subject 
to^e consideration of those, who in their theoretical or practi- 
cal schemes, are inclined to place too much confidence in the as- 
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scrtion that history of the past, is in fact the history of the 

future. ” I'his sa yin;; is true indeed, in re«;ard to minerals, plants, 
and animals; but not to men as such, that is, as free beings en- 
dovv(*d with faculties for infinite improvement. 

In many historians, we find a prevailing tendency to trace the 
desis^ns oj' Providence in the course of events. This investi- 
gation has, in many cases, led to a more profound understanding 
of thc‘ hidden links of events, apparently disconnected. Ilut it 
has also, partie\ilarly in ecclesiastical history, given rise to many 
presumptuous suppositions. ]Men are apt to lend to an overruling 
ProA’idene(^ their own schemes of a satisfactory government 
of the universe. They do not eonsider that they s^ee hut few of 
the causesf of the events of this life, from which they would infer 
the [)lan of Pro\'idenee; and that one firincipai source of events, 
tin* iree ck^ei niination oilmen, cannot be made the subject of any 
calculation. They are apt to finget that the good or ill success 
of human emh‘a\ours cannot ]>v considered as a firoof of right 
and wrong, or as a manilestation of the last and liighest moral 
Judgment. For that success itself cannot he considered as the 
end, but only as one of tlu* means of that just and provident go- 
vernment, which has for its object the whole of man''s existence, 
of whi<‘h tliis life, with all its successes and disappointments, is 
hut th(^ h(*giuning. • Most of these vspt culalive historians suppose 
the ohjoct of Divine Providence, in the direction of human events, 
to be the gradual iznprovenient of ‘mankind. This plan they 
endeavoui' io trace in the fate of individuals a^id nations, their 
rise, their comjuests, their institutions, and tlieir downfal. How 
far, we ask, is this view consistent with expeiiencii and history? 
It is true, human nature is so const ituted as to sliow forth the 
design of its autJior*that eacli g(*aeration may he educated by 
those whicli prc'cede it, and may improve u|>on their attainments- 
But it is r\ ident also to those who are n(»t |jiy<dudiced by any 
preconceived theory, that the u.sc of these natural endowments 
of man is left to his ow n determinatimi ; and that he has as little 
reason to impute the ill employment of these means, to the power 
who gave them, as to expect from it any agency for bringing 
about events, for w hich he lias already received sufficient faculties. 
The* constitution of nature and the course of events are sufficient 
to convince us, thaUit was the plan of Providence to make man- 
kind the free, and responsible authors of their hajipiness or un- 
happiness. And this plan seijms to require, that it should indeed 
be in the ))Ower of an individual, or a nation, to abuse their fa- 
culties so as to d(‘prive others of their chance ol improvement 
and happivess for a time. But the same regulation assures us, 
that a future state will fulfil the promise of the present, to those 
who are deprived of earthly prosjierity. Still more, even i^his 
life, new means of improvement wdll be offered to those who have 
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lost or never possessed them. The lime will come for the slave 
to break his chain; and the savage will see the light breaking 
through the wilderness of his nxind. Our faith in an overruling 
Providence leads us to believe tluil «cve.ry nation and every indi- 
vidual, however degraded, will at sotm* time obtain the mejins ol 
the highest ha])piness of which human nature is capable. But 
'i^e do not*expect that any other than their own faithful exertion 
will make them free and happy; nor that without it, those who 
are possessed of these bh'ssings now, 'will be able lo retain them. 
We think it as possible for “ our enlightened age,” as we choose 
to call it, to relapse into slavery and barbarism, as for the most 
exalted and refined nations of antiquity ; wdiilst savages and slaves 
may iJccome the standards of light and civili'/ation. We do not 
believe, and history seems to confirm oqr unbelief, that truth will 
ever overcome error, unless the exertions of its votaries be at 
least equal to those of its adversaries. Hotli nature and history 
confirm the belief in man’s being destined for continual iniprov'e- 
ment; but they contradict the theory of a gradual improvement, 
independent of his own exertions. The influence of this doc- 
trine is injurious in regard to morals, as well as history; for it 
induces men to overlook or underrate tho.se attainments in which 
former generations have surpassed posterity, and is apt to create 
in the fatter a dangerous self-satislaclion and regardlessncss ol" 
their own responsibility. 

Some philosojihcrs, especially in our tinius those of the school 
of Hegel (now' Professor in Berlin), pretend to a still higher in- 
telligence than the anticipation of future events from the know- 
ledge of the past. 'Fhey think themselves pos.ses.sed of the uni- 
versal theory, according to Which all things that have been, 
are, and will be, arc preooncrived and produced, The\' main- 
tain that all that exists and comes to pa.s.s, must be, and fmght 
to be; subverting, in this manner, the proper ground of history 
as well as morality. Coniplianee with existing circnm.stances 
and establii-lu'd powers, is thi* highest, or rather the wViole duty 
of man. Every nation is destined, .according to this doctrine, 
to pass through various evolution.s, in onler to attain to the most 
perfect political state, the heret/ilary mmtarch}/. No wonder 
that this system, however my.sterious and truly barbarous the 
language in which it in expressed, soon obt.wied th(‘ hearty sup- 
port of the government under wdiose auspices it, was taught. 
Thus the prophetic s-aying of one of the greatest and richest 
inind.s,». the flerinan poet and historian, Schiller, has come to 
pass, that philosophy w'ould soon become what religion had been, 
the great engine of despoti.sm. , 

We notice these peculiar views of hi.story only so far .as they 
ha^^pr may liave an influence on the representation of facts, 
(which cannot be of much consequence to him who thinks him- 
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self able te construe them from his own theory of the universe.)^ 
Heeren has presi^rved his character as an his^torian, clear from 
such theories. He thus speaks of himself, in the preface to hisi^ 
Modern History : nevef lay in his plan to raise himself to 

thi»i higher j)oinl of view from which our speculative historians 
assume measure the progress of humanity. The author deem% 
cd it his first duty to remain on the firm ground of history, and 
considered the possibility of doing so in the immenHe extent of 
his subject, as its most essential advantage/’ 

While history is used by some philosophers, or as Heeren 
chills them, sp<*culative historians, to trace their own theories in 
the course of events, \\ si e it mnployed by others for practical 
purposes /as, for illustiating moral principh^s. or ascertaining 
certain rights foumUal on.treaties. coiupiesl, or (‘ustoin ; and by 
otiuu'S we see It umuI for works of liction. But though there is 
an historical elemtuit in [ihilosophy, morals, politics, and poetry, 
lh(* departnuuU of history js not to be confounded with any 
oth(M' branch of know cir refmement. It is the duty of the 

hi'-toriaii, tirst to examine with critical cA'actiiess the weight and 
authen1icit\ of all iho source's of information concerning the life 
and fat(' of the individual or the nation whom he undcrtiikes to 
portray. If he does not write from his own obstu'vaiion, ho must 
endeavour to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the cha- 
racter and prevailing* ideas of the time from wliich the subject of 
his history is taken, •ajid from which the accoipils of it are de- 
rived. (Ic'ograjihy and philosophy are the most necessary means 
for this pur|>ose. In this way he must try to obtain all the par- 
ticulars, and then through them a clear idea of tlie whole of his 
.subject. ^ 

In representing the history of agnation, lie must not be led 
away by some splendid exhibitions of power, particadarly mili- 
tary achievemenls, nor be lost in admiration ofvome prominent 
characters — two faults which vve find in almost every work on 
ancient Viistory. With respect to the infernal history of the na- 
tion, he will devote himself particularly to the study and repre- 
sentation of lh(i most important pursuits of individuals, and of 
social institutions; such as the means of subsistence, peculiar 
habits, domestic life, legislation and administration, arts and 
sciences, and ndigioif. In n'pri'senting the external history of 
the people, tli^it is, its various relations toother nations, he will 
relate not only ils wars, conquests, treaties of peace and al- 
liances, but more particularly its intercourse in peacts its com- 
merce by land and sea, the influence of mutual exchange of com- 
modities, means of information, and reJinemeat. 

On most of tht'se points, tlie liistorical works of Heeren arc 
distinguished hefoi't* others. There is no portion ot his histSfPy** 
which does not prove its being derived lj*oni the genuine and 
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original sources, to which he never neglects to refer the reader. 
He enumerates thg chief works and documents frequently, with 
short and profound criticisms on the comparative importance of 
each of these sources. In his ancient history, he gives a pre- 
liminary geographical sketch of each country he describes. In 
j.tating da*es and facts, he is eminently earefui and precise. He 
gives a correct outline of the most interesting institutions, espe- 
cially the political constitution, of each country, Ihit perhaps 
the greatest merit of, his history, consists in the description of 
the commercial and international relation^; of the ancient and 
the modern world. In Ids ancient history, we tind tlie results of 
those,deep and extensive researches laid down in his work “On 
the Politics, Intercour.se, and Commerce of the principal Nations 
of the Ancient World,” a part of which is alrt‘ail\ known to 
English and American readers, through Mr. Bancroft's transla- 
tion, (“ Politics of Ancient (Greece. ") In iimdeni history, the ori- 
gin and progre.ss of the colniiie.s, the most iiioim'tilous result and 
meilitim of international intercourse, is f)erha[»s the most suc- 
cessful part of the work. The history of the Cnited States of 
America, in particular, of their rise, institutions, maxims of fo- 
reign intercourse, and general influence upon the other nation, s 
of the eartli, betokens a mind which through fair and thorough 
research has ri.sen to such an eleaation as ehahles him to look 
beyond the jmlitieal horizon of his own country, and to discri- 
minate. the heights and the depth.s. the lights and the shadiis, in 
the immense landscape of universal hi.stnry that is spread before, 
him. 

We have spoken of the general requisites in an hi.storica! 
work, with particular reference to that of llceren ; and will now 
add a few words on the special purpose for which it is destined. 
It is a valuable guide for every .student of history, whether he 
pursue this study with or without another in.stnictcr. It informs- 
him of the most important facts, naturally and systematically ar- 
ranged, continually referring him to the sources where he can 
find proofs-ancl details. 

In ancient hi.story, the preliminary geographical sketches, 
w'hich wc have aln-ady noticed, will he found particularly valua- 
ble. As a text-book for instructers, it has the common cxjierience 
in the colleges of (Icrniany in its favour. *But it of course sup- 
poses history to he taught, not. merely as a matto.” of memory, 
by dull rceihations from the hook. It is left to the teacher to 
direct1:hc aHention of the jiupil to the njost important points; to 
explain, enlarge and enliven the narrative by suitable details and 
observations. It moreover suppo.ses that history should not be 
considered as a branch of instruction which is to come in only 
“tlj^the way, as an appendix to other studies ; but as a study of 
itself, and one. of. first-rate importance. 
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We fear that the study of history has hitherto not been fully" 
appreciated in our scliools and colleges, and in our country ge- 
nerally. We do not suppose that history carf give us the stand- 
ard of our future conduct; •we do not agree with those who 
would persuade us that we ought to imitate our ancestors, except 
in those things whicli our own reason and conscience conimand ly* 
to do. We 1 jave aln^ady imtered our protest against this overrat- 
ing of the past, this idolatry of history, which in Asia and Europe 
ket‘ps down inhuillions of* human beings every spontaneous ef- 
fort of the freeborn mind. Those wlio hav’e grown up under the 
constant control ot' political and ecclesiastical institutions, derive 
their ideas of what tiughl to be, from what has been done. liut 
those who'have grown uj> as beings who h.lve a destiny of their 
own, ought to ac(juainl themselves with all that has been done, 
in onler to'nuet the demands of dut)\ For, in order to perceive 
and do the best thing that may be <lone under tlu' j)resent cir- 
cumstances, it is nec(‘ssarv to know them ; and tliis is im])ossible 
without acquainting ourselves with tlie mode in which they Ciime 
into existence; that is, with history. WJiilo, tlierefore, to the 
bondman, conscience is a matter of history, the study of history 
is a matter of conscience to the freeman. 

The neglect of the study of history in our country, is un- 
doubtedly the cause of the undeniable fact that there exists 
amongst us more pride than real knowledge of the actual slate 
of our country and its relations to other nations. The import- 
ance of studying the history of our own natio'n needs not be 
enforced. The study of the history of olhcT nations is necessary, 
not only to understand their ndations to our own, but, b>' ac- 
quainting us with their peculiar •institutions and maimers, it 
serves to set us free from national }:t'ejudices, while it teaches us 
the peculiar excellence of our own social institutions, compared 
with those of other nations and ages of the world. We learn to 
judge of ourselves from the elevated point of view of universal 
history. 

}ly acquainting ourselves with the actions and manners of men 
and nations, and by comparing them with our own experience, 
we arrive at the most important result from the study of historjr, 
the. knowledge of human nature, its original tendencies, its va- 
rious powers and wejjkncsses. When we trace the facts recorded 
in history to tljcir sources, we discover, under this immense va- 
riety of phenomena, a secret, and, we may well say, a sacred his- 
tory, the silent workings and simple unfolding of the mind. The 
study of this inward his{ory docs not require a rich apparatus of 
philological^knowledge. All the actions of men, in the most dis- 
tant regions and times, are words belonging to the same universal 
language, the knowledge of which is not acquired from witho*l|r» 
but self-taught. All the deeds and transductions of men are ex- 
’ VOL,. V. — NO. P. 1*^ 
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pressions of the human mind, ami cannot be understood as such 
except by self-observation, by discoverinj? in ourselves the powers 
and tendencies of A'hich history shows us the results. Ft is by seJi- 
observation that the liistory of the luinian race, whicli otherwise 
would remain a dead letter, beeonu's a living;; lanj>;ua}i;c, that es- 
^blishes intercourse between the most remote nations and 
generations of men. 

To the student of human nature, it must he of the highest im 
port to watch the pro<i,r<‘Ss of ilie hniiian race, ami its impruve,- 
ment, from its first dawn in Asia, the niolhc'r oi nations and re- 
ligions, of sooial institutions, and tlie eeutre ol the eomnierci' ol 
the tancient world. \V<‘ .see the spirit of iniprovenient advaneinp 
with \he course ol the sun, Ivoin tlie lianks ot the flanges to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, awaking a new hie in Eg\ pt, Pho-- 
nicia, Palestine; then calling forth a new world of light it! 
Greece, tlie original seiniiuu) of tlie arts and sciencis, of ]»hilo- 
sophy ami civilization; thence proceeding to Italy, the great school 
of war and legislation ; and suci-essi vely enliglitening all Europe, 
lint when the night of despotism which hail Overshadowed Asia, 
began to descend on Europi*, the sun of freedom, vviiich had set 
on the easlcru borders of tlie Atlantic, rose upon this western he- 
misjihero. 

Have wo rea.s()n to lielieve that tlie spirit of improvement wdiich 
has travelled round tlie earth, has ibuiuL at last a permanent 
home? The past seems to promise it ; but the fullilment depend.s 
on the future. T)ic liistory of religion anA politics, the foundation 
of all other social institutions, show> us in Asia, herdsmen, patri- 
archs, con(|uerors, and desjaUs, v\ fft) still pre.serve tlieir original 
character as henisim n orhum'm beings, who an- controlled by jio- 
litical and I'eligious institulunis, as by instinct. In Greece and 
Italy, the power of one ora few human beings over the rest, was 
abolished; individual liberly and .self-government were claimed 
by the people. Hut while indiv iilual liberty had attained its hrgli- 
e.st state in Alliens ami Pome, the free citizens exerci.sed a dc.s~ 
potic sway ovit their alli<-s, tlieir provinces, and their slaves. In 
religion, a few individuais alone threw olV the bondage of the es- 
tablished creed and worshij) of the nation; and the grcatc.st and 
best of these, atoned with his life for tliis conscientious as.scr- 
tion of religious liberty. WJiile thi* freem*|i maintained tyranny 
over their fellow men as :i matter ol’ right, their freedom itself 
w’as only a matter of f.ict and of force; and ums finally overthrown 
by fwce. .It was reserved for the people of this eoiintry, by the. 
declaration of its independence, and in its constitution, to recog- 
nise liberty in politics and religion, as the birthright of every 
human being; to proclaim, that in jiohtics tlie jieople thcmselve.s 
MSB*, alone ami always eiitilled to fr;ime their constitution and 
laws: and that in religion even the people have no right to legis- 
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laic, the profession and exercise of religion being not a matter of * 
the state, but of individual liberty. 

Our destiny, our duty, and our success, arc thus adumbrated 
by our history. . 

\Vc conclude this article with recommending to our own coun- 
try, and jnu't icularly to our colU‘g*‘s, the Ancimit and Modern 
History of lleereu. trauslaU'd hy Mr. Bancroft, vvho has thus ac- 
quired a new claim to the gratoiul acknowliMigment ot the public, 
for his judiciou.^ and lrul\' pati ioiie endeavours to enrich our own 
literature with what is most \aliiaide in thtit of Oermany. e 
have onl\ t<y add a wish, tlial the success of this work may en- 
ciinrage ilu‘ trau'-lator, or s(iiiii> otlici eompetent mind, to com* 
[dete It, i»T tiie addition oi a Jii-'tory of lf"‘ midilJe ages iri* Ilee- 
'cn's style and spii it. 


AUT. VI. — GUEKlv RE\'0J*rT10N. 

1. — ,'hi Historical Sh'ctdi of the (h'cek Itecotaiion. By Samitki. 

,1. lIowF,, M. V). Jate Sar^s^eoii in ('hief to the Greek Flce^. 
Ne\v-’'t'ork. White. 1S2S. 

— The ('(tndiiion of Greece in 1S27 u?i(/ 1H28, beinff an Kx' 
jiosition of the FoeVrfy, iJisfress, and uMisery tit which the 
Inhabitants have been redneed, Inj the Destruction of their 
Towns and Gi/lasces., and the Harasses (f their Country by 
a merciless Turkish Fuc. By Colonel .Ionatjian P. Mii,- 
utK. New-V’ork. 1*828. , 

Thkhk lias of late been an iiicreasing disposition to think and 
talk Iighll\ of the (Ireek.s. The di.sgiist which h*is been felt at the 
shameful piracies committed in the Archipelago, has been ex- 
tended to the entire nation; a dislike of the wdiole has been en- 
gendered by the vices of a part. We scarcely need to s:iy, tliat 
this moduof reasoning is very unfair. It is particularly so, in 
respect to this unfortunate people. I'lie condition of Greece has 
for some years pre.styited to the cj’e one vast sheet of misery. 
The fugitives from i^iined villages or desolated fields, seek shelter 
in the mountafhs, or fly to the coasts. No fair employment awaits 
them there. It is the alternative of pii'acy or famine. The world 
is not their friend, nor the world’s law ; sickeneil with the one, 
they violate the other. When apprehended, tlie hand must pun- 
ish, but the heart may pity. Leaving tliesc littoral outcasts to 
their fate, w'c should visit the interior, wo siiould contemgj^jg^ 
the Greek witliin his own limits, we should endeavour to ascer- 
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tain whether he there retains the traces of tluit, bold and lofty 
character which once blazed in literature, and sounded in war — 
whether the slaveiy of four centuries has smothered all the sparks 
of former energy and patriolie finv and debased their minds to 
the level of those of theii masters. If the rcsidt shall disappoint 
us — if the Greek appears as some have depu tured him, selfish, 
subtle, tr(^icherous, and \indictive, we iriay deplore the altera- 
tion of his character. Inil we most not di'spair of the possibility 
of restoring it, by deli' ering him from opju’ession.'io all its former 
dignity. 

Still less should we accede to the erroneous and e\1ra\agaTit 
counter impulse ot those who are liegimmig to discover the vir- 
tues ahd the merits of the Turks. 'I'hesi' people are m>t content 
to hold the scales even. H\ a puny modi* of reasoning, they pas*^ 
all that is abstracted fj-om one, to the ore<lit of the other, and it 
the slave is unworthy, tliey Irt to exalt the merits of tin' tyrant, 
who has in fact deprived the sla\(' of his worth. 'I'o ns it dis- 
tinctly appears a dutv on the part of Hie greater European pow ers, 
to emancipate this unfortunate Inuly of men, whatever may be 
their present debasement, and to recover the country from tliose 
who assert no other title to it than coiupiest ; — a ecniquest nlti- 
niateh’ proceciling from the unjust and nnpro\ oked invasion of 
the Roman empire, during the reign of Kudoria. 

In the jireface to Dr. Howe's hasty hut aluahle work, now 
before us, sentiments similar to our own a.*-e so w’ell expressed, 
that we shall commence our article by transcribing them. 

•• The author hesitates not to rank himself among* tlic friends, and even 
among the adm'nvrb, t>f the MiKlern lireeks ; for he hsiN b(‘cn rather surpriacd at 
finding no much nationid spirit, and murk virtue among them, tlian that there 
was so little; and he thinks ho has enough of them, to justify him looking 
confidently for the day, when they will .show themselves worthy of theirglorious 
descent; to the day, when it shall no longer he said with truth, that ‘ Fhilopcc' 
men was the last of /he Greeks.' 

“ The arguments of tliose reason upon the present degraded situation of \ 
the Greeks, and assert tliat they ar«' l(‘ss desen ing our notice than the Turks, are 
not worth the pains of a refutation. I’he fi elings of tluit man, who regards with 
perfectly philosophical iudiffcreiK t , such a people, such a cause, and such a coun- 
try, as that of Greece, are not to he condenmed ; but, they are not to he envied. 
And surely a like allowance .should be made for the opposite feeling ; fpr that 
enthusiasm which is pardonable in this cause, if in any ; for it springs from the 
best feelings of human nature. I'o admire Greece, and lireeks, lor what they 
have been, may not be rational, but it is natural ; to Iwjar the descendant of Dct 
mosthencs speaking llic same beautiful language, which flowed like a rill, or 
thundered like a torrent, from lus lips; — to hear the Modern <»reek women say- 
ing, like the Spartan matron, to her son, as he goes out to lyattle — ‘With it, or 
upon it;^ — to se(* the descendant of Miltiadcs, fighting for liberty on the battle 
ground Vlf MaiMlion ; are scenes which the scholaV cannot contemplate without 
some emotion ; and the feeling of indifference which philosophy tells him to 
substitute for it, is an artificial, ari<l not a natural one/' * 

-^Q^tlnR. more luTeaftei. — 

Wf‘ huve. this book with great pleasure, and can justK 
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recommend it, as a creditable addition 10 American literature.^ 
Bearing Ihe. modest title of a sk<‘tclu it commences with a short 
\d(iw of th<' state of Grc^ece, tow ants the close of the last century. 

l^he country was gradually liecuming inoic- enlightened; the 
impatience of Tnrkisli tyranny iricreasfvh and insurrection was 
ea!culat'*(^ oiu as unavoidably to take place, at a pen'ind ratho^ 
more distant than tliat in winch it l>ia>k(‘ out. Its premature 
'^niption is thus rela1<‘(l and aecounted for: — 

Wl)il<j tlie pni(^ lit hilt siacric ft i ends of Greece .were labouring- to establish 
her fntuic nKlepeiu}< ikn b^ tl»e slow but certain means of cnliglitcning* the peo* 
pie; ot]i< r inipatient and fierce, but perliaps not less generous spirits, were 
bnnrng Uy linir\ In r into an immediate struggle with her tyrant, counting more 
ipon tin ir o,w n at*<(our, and th<‘ justice of the cause, than upon the mcjtns pro- 
vnliaf Such were the men hrst known as members of the secret society called 
die Ih taria. Some have att4‘n>j^U‘d to trace hack the origin of this famous asso- 
''iatiun to Uhjga, as Its foun/h i ; e( rtain it is, that Mit\ rocordato, ex-llospodar of 
Mold a\ .a, (hiring his ( xih- in Uussi i, had the direction of a society, whose pro* 
fessc (1 t‘nd was tin* anu horation of llie situation of the Greeks, Whether this 
was tiic’ Hetana or not , after his death, its conduct was clianged, and every 
lerve was strained to hrlng inatt« rt fn a crisis, and pn pare the country for a re- 
volution. 'Mie found( rs and first diicctors of* the lb tuna, knew humati nature 
-veil , and wrappeil tlieir institution m that sohnm mastery', so imposing upon 
all iijeii, hut calculated to make a deep impression upon the young and enthu- 
siastic spirits, w'horn it was their ohject to select as their members. They consti- 
tuted themselves into an imaginary power, under the name of A^>u their porsom 
’wcrii unknown ; but thgy made all the inferior grades look up to the A^tf with 
re^erence and submission. This invisible pow’or guided all the movements of the 
^icii'ty ; re ceived all the •moneys, and appointed emissaries to go to every part 
of Europe v. here iireeks^were to be found. These emissaries. sought 

out, and miliatcil into the nd'sterics of the society, as many Giteks as they could 
find, uitli the necessary (jiialilications, -liz. those who were reafly to swear to 
eoiisuU-r every earthly tu' and interest a*'* of no force, (vunpaifd with their sworn 
dul\ to llie H< tavri 

It w as in itst it interesting and gr^itying, to sr>e Gi ch ce rousing herself 
after a lethargy of ages, ui^l her ^oiis pledg^ig t]R>ir fortunes, honours, and lives, 
to fret* her from bondage. But when a member was t(> he admitted into the Ifc^ 
taria, e\erv urt was practi^.ed to make it more solemn and impressive; Ihe can- 
didate W'as tu’oughl at midnight, to a room lighted l>} only 4 »ne tajjer, which w'as 
placed upon a table covered with a black cloth, on which was laid a skull and 
thigh bones, and the image of the cross. After solemnly declaring, that his only 
object in demanding to be made a Hetarist, was to seiwc in the great work of 
.iiTiancipating his country, he was catechized ; many ceremonies were perform- 
ed : and then tlic priest, or admitting brother, received him, say ing * Before 
the face of the invisible and omnipresent ti*ue God, wdio in his essence is just, 
the avenger of transgression, the chastiser of evil; by the la w^ of tfie Hetaria, 
and by the autliority with wliich its powerfiil priests have intrusted me, I receive 
you, as 1 was myself received, into the bosom of the lletaria/ The novice, still 
on hi.s knees before the* holy sign of the cross, then repeated a most solemn 
f »ath, which endtil thus ; ‘ 1 swear that henceforward I wdll not enter into any' 
other society, or bond of obligation, but whatever bond, or whatever else I may 
possess in the world, I will hold as nothing compared to the Hctaria, I swear 
that 1 will nourish in my heart, irreconcilable hatred against the tyrants of my 
country, their followers, and their favourers: I will exert every method for their 
injury, and wficn circumstances will permit, for their dc.strnclion. Last of all, 

I .swear by thee, my sacred and sufleriiig country, 1 swear by thy long endured 
tortures, 1 swear by the bitter tears which for so many eeiitunes have been iAmmI 
by thy unhappy children ; by my own tears, whiph i am pn»|i*ing out tlii- very 
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^iwment; I i^wcav by the future liberties of my countrymen, that I consecrate 
myself wholly to thee : that henccforlh these shall be the cause and object of 
my thoughts; thy nam^^, the guide of my actions; and thy happiness, the re* 
compense of my labours.’ ” 

» • » « • * 

** One hundred dollars was paid by eacii memficr on admission, wliich was 
transmiUcd to the public clu'st, kept by the Ap^w, or invisible government. 
jB^ery facilit^i was given for admission, and, like tlie Carbonari, any ane member 
could constitute another, by calling a third as witness. 'I'liis did not so much 
endanger the secrets of the society as might be supposed ; for except those who 
received some most luciativc cTn])lo\ from IhCi'l'urks, no Cirevk, howev^er base 
he might be, could help bei^inng a most dearlly hatred tr)vvard them ; or longing 
for the hour when he might take deadlyvengeance for tlie horrible tnjiiries ilonc 
to his race ; and waslt out in 'riirkish blood, the insults and injiiru s lie had re- 
ceived from the hour of his birth. The society sjircad most tapitlly - thousands 
hecamcte members, in the southern parts of Russia, and in tlie vanot^s kingdoms 
of Europe. They were found in every mountain-hamlet of Roumelia, in every 
Talley of the Pclopouessus, and m every island pf the Archipelago ; nor tlierc 
alone, but the large I'urkisfi towns abounded with them; andlliey Krooded upon 
their schemes, under the very w’alls of the Seraglio at Constantinople, ’i’bmr 
plan, boltl, extensive, and magnificent, was worthy of the <tcsccTKlants of ancient 
Greeks. On an appointed <lay, every castle in tlie Morea was to he atlaek<^d ; fire 
put to evei y arsenal and slnp-yard tlirouglioGt the 'rurkish empire, and their 
dames, with those of the Sultan’s Palace, were to be tlie beacon, to tell all 
Tiieecc that her hour of vengeance had come. 

But tile fletaria did not rely solelv upon the zexd and volunUuy exertions of 
iiuividua! members; certain ones were selected, and sent forth by {lie governors 

the soeieU, not only to make proselytes, but to keep awake the hopes of the 
people, and by hints and promi.es, engage them to hold themselves in readiness 
tor a siuiden and general ellort, upon the first favourable occasion. Many of 
these, exceeding perhaps their orders, gave Ihemselvet out as emi.ssancs of Rus- 
sia; who they said was piepanng to free Greece, and possess herself of I'urkey.” 

The natuyc of this association has not, we believe, b(‘en here- 
loforij {i;iven ho fully to the- public, it nijjrits tlio altciiliou ol 
those who are not aware of the full l®ct of secret coinbinalions, 
which sometimes promote a good c^se, and not unfretjuently 
increase the mischief of bad <fnes. 

To the latter, secrecy is a shelter from good government, but 
in the present ca^e, it was necessary to protect the ])urest motives 
from the jealousy and cruelly of a government of the Avorst kind. 
It was wonderful, that the secret couhded to such numbers, should^ 
have been preserved so long, in a country where all unusual as- 
semblages of people excited suspicion ; but the explosion seems 
to have been quite imexpeeled. 

The war made by tl»e Sultan upon Ali the Pasha of Albania, 
was the signal, and they resolved to strike* the blow'. In the 
selection of Alexander Ipselaiiti (so the author s])§lls the name,) 
as director, the Iletarists are charged w'ith much want of judg- 
ment ; he is said to have been brave, without enterprise, learned, 
without a knowledge of men, and vain, without self confidence. 
His unsuccessful commencement is well known. But by the 1st 
of May 1821, the insurrection had become general. “ Ipse- 
in Moldavia, the Suliotes in Albania, all the Morea, and 
many of the islands, were in arms. The vindictive massacres 
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thnt i in mediately en?«ued in Constantinople sind Asia Minor, are 
feelingly related. W(^ shudder at reading the account of tlu* 
thoiisands of innocent and defenceless people, who were almost 
immediately immolated., not 'for having taken a part in the in- 
surrection, nor because lliere was a possibility of their co-operat- 
ing in it, hut because th(‘y bore the name, and spoke thcj languagf 
of Greeks. The new friends of the Turks must allow at all ev-ents 
that tJiey have^a considerable apjietite for Christian blood, and 
that they seldom omit a cbiivenient opportunity of indulging it. 

It is not our intention to follow the narrative in a regular man- 
ner, Those who do not already’^ possess a clear and distinct idea 
of the whole progress of this sjilemlid insurrection, will be gra- 
tified witK perusing the lucid and correct account contained in 
Dr. Howe’s pages. We, shall content ourselves with selecting 
some passages, describing facts of which we have hitherto had 
only imperfect information, and whicli (hdiiuMle in a masterly 
manner, chiefly from jiersonal know Italge, the characters of the 
principal actors. Thus of Demetrius, the brother of Alexander 
Ipselanti, we are told, 

A finer opportunity lo run the race of ambition, could not be presented to a 
man of genius, than had Demetrius Ipselanti ; one of ordinary talent even, without 
his personal defects, might have done much ; but these were great. He is about 
forty years of age ; but being small of stature, hts gaunt, and almost skeleton- 
like figure, and bald head, give him the appearance of premature old age ; while 
his nearness of sight, a disagreeable twang of the ^oice, and a stifi', and awk- 
ward, and embarrassed nv^nner, excite disagreeable feeling in anyone introduc- 
ed to him, amounting' almost to pity. But Dcmetiius !]>se^anti has not the cha- 
racter which his exterior seems to indicate ; he po^^ess<*b that bc^t kind of cou- 
rage, a cool indifierence to danger ; is free from the besetting' sin of his countiy- 
men, avarice ; is a sincere patriot ; and when once the resenc of first ac(piaint- 
ance is worn off, lie proves the kmd anil generous fnend. But unfortunately for 
him, he was surroundeil a set of weak-^jiindc d, vain vming' men, whose sole 
recommendation was their talent of flattering ; and who probably suggested to 
him the idea of setting up ridiculous pretension.«5 of superiority ; which people 
will never submit to, in one deficient of tiie talent and pov^er to enforce theni.’^ 

, Of Colocotroni, the portrait is uiifavourtible, but vve fear that 
^ ifi respect to his moral character, it is loo true. 

*‘The father of this distinguished individual, was a KIefh\ or mountain robber, 
who beca'me so renowned for the cunning and courage with wdiich he commit- 
ted his depredations upon the Turks, that a large band collected themselves un- 
der his command, and be became the terror of the Morca. He died as he had 
lived, — in war with the Turks ; — and his name, preserved in the memory of the 
Kleftes, and handed doM^fl in their wukl songs, gave u reputation to his son ; wh<\ 
from his youth followed his father’s profession. 

“The Turks Having succeeded pretty w^ell in clearing tlic Morca of these 
freebooters, Colocotroni was obliged to seek other occupation ; and we find him 
seiving in a regiment of Albj^nian Greeks, organized by the British, in the Ioni- 
an Islands ; in which he held some subonUnate office ; until tlie icgirnent being 
disbanded, li^; found himself out of employ. The breaking out of the insurrcc- 
lion opened to liim a new career ; he hastened over to the Morea, and his namr 
and reputation, at that moment, when he had few competitors, gained him the 
greatest influence among the wild soldiery. He is about fifty years of agengfiltai 
a huge clumsy figure y to whicli is united by a brawny bull reck, an immens?: 
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shaggy head ; with a face strongly, but coarsely marked ; indicating cunning, 
presumption, and dogged resolution ; which arc in fact the attributes ot his cha- 
racter. Enjoying a high reputation for courage, he seemed to think any de- 
monstration of it unnccessaiy \ and there is hardly an instance known of his ex 
posing his person, during tlie war. As proroiindly ignorant of politics, as of let* 
ters, he seemed disrcgardfiil of his reputation, and his actions have been uni- 
formly directed by liis ruling passion, avarice ; and, as subservient to this, a dc 
sire of military supremacy in tlie Morea.” 

The name of Mavrocordato is interwoven with some of tht 
most distinguished exploits of tlie wai;, and with anueh of the ci* 
vil administration of government. 

Dr. Howe’s account of him, however, represents him as no; 
without blots in his escutcheon. 

Alexander Mavrocordato is about thirty -eight years of age, rather below the 
middling height, but pcrfecti}' well niarlc ; his fine olive complexion looks dark 
er than it really is, from the jetty blackness of his liaii, wdiich hangs in ringlets 
about his face, and from his large iimstachios ami sparkling black eyes. Hts iiisn 
jier.s are perfectly easy and gentlemanlike; and tliough tin* iirst impression woulc 
be from his extreme politeness and continual smih^s, that lie was a good-niUur 
•ed silly fop, yet one soon secs from the keen inquisitive glances whicli involun- 
tarily escape him, that he is concealing under an almost childish lightness of man- 
/ler, a close and accurate study of Ins visiter, lie speaks fluently seven languages; 
and having been an accurate observer of iium ancl manners, am make hisconver- 
stitions extremely instructive ; his political talents arc of the verj lirst order, and 
his mental resources great He has a just confidence iii Ins own powers ; l>ut un- 
fortunately he has not that personal firmness and hardihood necessary in the 
leader of a revolution. Tie cannot be called cowarclh , 4br he will resolutely put 
himself in situations which he knows to be dangerous ; yet, when the danger ac- 
tually arrives, he, in spite of himself, Joses his coohu ss and presence of mind. 
There is but one opipion in (iniece about the talent^s t^f Mavrocordato, all allow 
them to be very great ; but this is not tlie case in respect to his virtues. His 
friends ascribe every action to the most disinterested patriotism,* but his enemies 
hesitate not to pronounce them all to have for their end, his party or private in- 
terest ; and say, that he would sooner subject his country to the Turks than have 
his political opptments get the credit of saving her. But here, as is often the 
case, truth lies lietwccii the two exteemes ; let his enemies avow that he loves 
his country, and has laboured hard to benefit her ; and his fritmds confess tliat 
he is ambitious, and has always had a considerable regard to his own political in- 
terest ; and a nearer ••jjproach to liis true character w ill be had. As to hisintrigu- , 
ing and crooked policy, it may be said that his excellence in it, alone kept up'*^ 
his influence ; he could not oppose the schemes of his enemies but by using the 
.same arms he was attacked with : the only way to escape a mine, is by counter^ 
mining. 

«« Without family influence, without a military reputation, and without money, 
he gained, and long kept the supremacy ; and the true cau.se of his fiaving a parly 
against him, was that he endeavoured to reform abuses, and to introduce order 
and discipline into the army. He has had large sums of public money at his dis- 
posal, almost without being under the nece.ssity of I'cifljering the least account ^ 
yet he is and always has been poor.” 

We may introduce one or two more of these portraits as we 
proceed. Eat thp personal imperfections of some of the chief 
agents should not disgust us with their country or their cause. 
We cannot expect a Washington to spring from every soil. The 
brevity of the Greek declaration of independence may be con- 
:d with the eloquent but difl'usive annunciation of the like 
Fvent, by us. If the Greeks^ in their agitation and alarm, had 
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had leisure to enter like us into a full exposition of their motives, 
thev mifi;ht, like us, have per])etuate(l for the benefit of future 
ages, the principles which both justify and dignify such an act. 

Hut a Spartan brevity was adopted, which perhaps was more 
'suitable to their condition than it w'ould have been to ours. 

E\ Tlli" APIAS KAI AAIAPKTOT TPIAAftii. 

T(t VV'Grvt n> iOvdi r<» i ?to ry^i bviii'i't f lavn fJLi^ ttviUfxfVdt 

to JofL'Tajoi rr^ rii^arnaf^ xat ^i?Torvft- 

nai ii'To Hi if: '-.yui^oi' ^^a T <>i rout ULjy llmfianrarujr r», 

httj'fxri ^iiryunri ij r // 1 rt> , V-'Vw xfii. u»jnf»-jr 'iVi lIoXLttxi^v 

ui'T^ L"ntu^«^ti xfAi aj mar' ' ii h ni^aL'^iu, rnv n lai ttn auiX>i 

-<ai d T'/^ <ti } 

J/t fhc ntnnt ttj fJtt Ihthf it! Indivihihlr 7HJXITY. 

11u* (irvek Natio!!, miabh- i<»Ik w iht kr.tilirv^ and (»p|)rf*^<.ivt‘ j'okt' of twan* 
dcspoii'.in, piViol'i'nis s ;ld}, ihioiiuh its l:i\vtnl Kc*pr^‘sc»ita- 
njLl in a National \ssrntl)l\, bJott' luxl ,anil iiKii, its j)f>litical existence 
ill a I /tit/epvnt/rnrc. 

“ Him H \ rnr s, 

“ l,s/ lHJv\ and first ijntr nj IniJt prndrnei 

Ill Ilio outsri, niid at tin* iuomtaH whrn tln‘ infant stninoJes 
of the Kf'pnlilic i*(‘(|nii’(*il oi ^ ^emnnns lu art, tlial, il as>sist- 
an(a* was nn! rrnden-d, ojiposilinn should not ho inadcN liussia 
fiisavowtai tho insnrr(‘C*lion of Moldavia, — Attsjria threw Alex- 
anilt*r Ijiselanti into •|)i*ison, — and Britain, ni oiu* 'nstainu*, con- 
ducliMl lierstdr In the following, nuinner : — 

/V flojsion of ttu* (b’ftjk 11 (m 1 luu! aicain put to sra, and dlrt’ctinp^ its course 
tow arris Ibitrass, fLlI in with u division ot the IVirkisli lloct, (^)nsistini,,^ cluctly of 
Haihary M-sst K. An (Micountor iollowcd ; the result of w hull, vva^^the complete 
flisoidtr ol iht. rurks, by the snpinru inantruvring' ol tlu^ His'cks; ami tlu ii t]t‘et 
tell back, aiid t(i(;k n lu a ])ort of Zanle, one of tlu Ionian Islands. A few 
<.reek \esstls then sie- red north, with the fntention ol iittiuking’ a d’urkish cor- 
vette, liiirl lour brill’s, vvhudf had takv*n refuj,;'^ at M<»urto ; but what was their as- 
tonishment, at heinjjf aceosted, at the cnlranot' of the cluvnuel of Coi'tu, by an 
Eng'hsh bru;’ of war, and forliidden to pass tlu* channel. It was\ainl\ usktil, ‘ wiiy 
elf) you let tlu‘ 'lurks pass <htr<’; w li} shclurtbein liom us * Hass not the 
Channel oi t’orfii,’ \\a'. tiie only answer. 'Vlic (ireek Adiniiai, astoiu.shctl at such 
stranii^e conduct, sent a vessi ] (the Tr rpsiciiorde) to ('orfu witli a letter ot com- 
p)aint. On entering!;* tlu* ])ovt slie was seized ; her forribl} lowered ; the cap- 
tain oideia rl to unilt lus shiji ; tlie envoy w.es pul uniler an ariest, and kept for 
some weeks. VVh.at was tin* [uvU xt ior this strange proceeedung ’ I'liat some 
tii'cck saiiois had foriiRvly land* d at Santa Maura, and stolen some sheep ! 

i.s ddheult to sujipo^r , that die Uiitisli government, with a politv so libe* 
rAl as il has iaft/t/ pursued, touhl have given nistruellons to the local authorities 
in the Ionian IslaiuK, to |iu»*sue such a line of conduct towards the iirer ks. But 
die tollowing account ot flie aifaii* of the I'erpsicliordc, will serve as a sjiecinieii 
of then* policy atVJtat tune. 

** 'Phe (ireek government, in a vmy nn])resuming letter, requested the de- 
liverance of this vessel ; the answer ol Sir T. Maitland was lude and illilieral, as 
well as inconsistent ; it read tides: ‘ His Hxct licney leas just received letters, from 
jiersores who give to iheneselves die name of the (aoveinmenl ol Hieecc, by a 
me ssenger ntivX in tliis port. Ills Hxc< llencv is absokitclv ignorant of die exist- 
ent e of a provisionary govonnneni of Hivtce, aiul tln relbrc cannot recognise 

Mich agent. 'Phe necessity only to maintain, as Ins H\ct llenc}’ has alw ays do ^ y;;; ^^ 

die most strict neutrality, makes him const, nt to unswci si>me passages ol those 

• VOL. V. NO. 9 , Id 
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letters. He will not enter into a correspondence with any nominal power, which 
he docs not know; and his determination is this : no vessel, calling herself Greek, 
and under a flap^ not known, and not authorized, can be received in nritish 
ports. His Excellency is not obliged to enter into a discussion with an unknown 
power, on the propriety of his own measures, but he will say, that he considers 
the whole channel of Corfu from Mourtoux to (Tassapo, as the port of Cortu!' 

“ ‘ The government of the Ionian Islands, cannot but deplore the foolLsh pre^ 
^sumption ftf one of the two belligerents, whicli has occasioned the present deplo' 
rable state of things.* 

The general government, soon after the lasti*v'(mt, issued an 
eloquent address to j,hc Christian powers^ from which we shall 
make a short extract. 

** Greece, abandoned by the rest of the earth, with the volume of her past 
splendour, and her woes, and her riglil.'j, in her hand — Greece will still pursue 
her arduous career. Her cities sacked, her villages burnt, her po‘{)ulation deci- 
mated, lier fields ravaged, bear witness to her jiroud determination. Gnisbeci 
by numbers, she will jet uash out lier defeats^ in her blood What will bi' the 
feelings of Europe towards her ^ Assembled Greece has solemnlv proclaimed her 
independence, and has given herself a goverruntuit, surrounded by national em- 
blems, having for its first object the welfare of Greece, and not the interest of a 
party. This legitimate organ of the nation lias thought it due equally to itself 
and to the people, to lay the preceding statement before the (Ibnstian powers 
Honour and hope will giiitle Grecian constancy through llie gloom of futurity. 
The Greeks aim at peace combined with independence, and at the political 
fruits of civilization. They protest beforehand against any violation of their 
rights, so lately purchased by the most heroic sacrifues. In a word, humanit), 
religion, interest, all plead in their favour.’* 

The melancholy fate of Scio is too well known to require en- 
largemcnt on it here. It is feelingly r(datet1 by our author. We 
should be happy if one of the incidents bad mil taken place. 

“ Several thousand look refuge in tlie houses of the ditVerent European ("on- 
sals, wliose flag they knew would protect them from tlie Turks, 

And how did these worthy representatives of the illustrious monarchs, who 
unite in ‘ Alliance,’ yclept ‘Holy,’ dor the peace and happiness of the world , 
how did these Consuls treat the miserable fugitives, who had cast themselves 
upon their mere and the faith of their flag.s ^ Arc the stories of their courageous 
defence of these wretclies, tlieir generosity and philanthropy in sending them 
oflf free, to be credited > No ! just the contrary ; they coldly speculated upon 
their miseries ; they gave tliem their liberty it is true, but it was only at the price 
of the last valuable they miglit ha\e preserved from tlie destruction of their 
houses. The men were obliged tej pay, or obligate themselves to pay, large 
sums to the Consuls for their [irolection ; and the women were obliged to strip 
off their jewels, or their rich ganueiils, to satisfy these rapacious representatives 
of Christian tyrants,” 

The mind, already inflamed by the view of blood and slaughter, 
sickens at sucli avarice and depravity. Jt seems as if the sor- 
rows of Greece were contem])lated by too itiany, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, as a fund on which rapacity might lawfully and 
laudably .prey. . The miseries inflicted on the inhabitants of Seio, 
were partially retaliated on the Turkish'fleet, and the chief agent, 
the Capitan Pasha, fell a merited victim to the fireships of the 
Greeks conducted by Kanaris. 

“The successful accomplisliniciif of this daring act completely established his 
Kaine •, congratulations pourfd in upon him, and every Greek was proud of the 
name of Kanaris, except Kanaris himself. He is by birth an Ipsariotc, and bad 
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fiitherlo been known f>nly by those imnfiedintcly about him, who loved him for 
his miltlncss, and j^oodness of heart, and respected Inni for his sterling integrity. 
No one would ever divine the character of Kanaris from his personal a ppearance^ 
he is about tliirty-four y<“ars of age, of low stature, slender but well made \ and 
his mild interesting countenance beapeaks rather feminine goodness of heart, 
than what he really possesses — a mind that knows no fear, lie appears insensb 
ble to (lunger ; and bis resolutions, which might be easily altered by persuasion, 
are made stisl>born bv open opposition, and fresh obstacles are to byn only in-, 
ducements for fresh exertions. lie loves his country with the sincere unosten- 
tatious love of a patriot, and lie calmly and steadily continues to make eveiy ex- 
ertion for lier good,^in the convlclupi that he doing only his duty, lie boasts 
not the performance of that, of winch the neglect would be a crime, and seems 
to look for no other reward than the proud consciouMiess of having materially 
r.ontributed to his country’s emancipation.” 

mention of Ijisara ms the birth-place of this illustrious man, 
tempts us tb transcribe the entire account of the destruction of 
that happy island. It is ijot so generally known, and has never 
been so circ^jmstantiaily related, as the ruin of Scio. 

The first object selected for de.struction, was Psara, or Ipsara, a rocky islet, 
wdiicli appears like a speck on the suiface of the j but which was the fo- 

cus of an extensive commerce, carri/^d on by its active and enterprising inhabi- 
tants, to every part of the world. Ipsara contained about 25,000 inhabitants, and 
it presented the best opj)ortunity for the stranger to study the cliaracter of the 
modern Greeks, and admire the great degree of similarity which it has preserved 
to that of their glorious ancestry. 

“ * The Psanans are genuine Greeks, without any mixture of Turkish or Alba* 
Tiian blood. They liave nothing in appearance or character which is not truly na- 
tional. Ingenious, hxjuatious, lively to excess, active, enterprising, vapouring 
and (lisputatious. And 1 jiiay add, 1 have never seen a population more abun- 
dant in beauty and intelligence of countenance, than that of Psara.’ It was 
the third jilace in point of tojmnercial importance in Greece^ and its inhabitants 
were not inferior to tliose of Hydra and Spetzia m enterprise. In common w'ith 
those Islands, it had enjoyed peculiar privileges under the Turkish dominion ; 
no Turks lived upon it ^ and it was subject only to the annual payment of a tri- 
bute, and llic 8U]iplying a c[uota of sailors for the Turkish fleet. The Ipsariotea 
pushed their commerce to every part of the Meditevrauean, and ihe'ir light po- 
htcra vessels were every where remarked far the grace of their models, their 
speed, and excellence in mananjvring, Many of the Inhabitants had become 
rich ; all were flourishing ^ and the well built houses, and continual bustle in its 
streets, gave signs of successful commerce. Ipsara had bee^j one of the first isl* 
jmds to raise the standard of revolt, and it had always furnished a number of ships 
fiir the (ireek fleet. Situated remotely from the centre of the revolution, and in 
the very truck of the 'I'urkisli fleet, it had been considered as peculiarly in dan- 
ger ; and preparatioiKS had been made to defend it. Hut for three successive 
campaign.s, the Capitan Pasha w had swept by it, without making any attempt 
upon it, and the inhabitants had relapsed into security ; their miserable batteries 
were in no order ; and they were listlessly smoking their pipes, or playing at 
cards in the Coflee-liouse.s, when word was given from their telegraph, lliat the 
Turkish fleet was in sight^^nd steering for their island. 

* ‘Mnstantly all was bustle and confusion ; some ran to the batteries to prop up 
the carriages, and^Joad the rusty cannon ; olliers buckled on their belts, and 
tftuck into them their yataghans and pistols ; otliers, fearful of the issue, began 
to pn‘pare their vessels and bqjits for flight; while the women clasped their chil- 
dren closer to their bosoms, and retired to the inner apartments, as if to escape 
the danger by Josing sight of it, 

** The next morning the Turkish frigates and linc-of-battle ships approached 
the town, and began a furious cannonade, which w^as briskly returned from the 
batteries ; and the whole day was pas.sed in cannonading, without much 
being suffered on either side* At night the Greeks began to feel at ease, sure 
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tbrtt tho I'ui’lo couUl Mt\cr jiccnnipli^h :niy in tins way , but ilunnjr tljr 
ni.i'lit, lloiLsu*f Pasbaw liiul !)\ means ot ins tlolilia a cli.s<. inbai kineiit ot 

all Jiis Albanian soldiers on the bark side ol llir island 'I bese dro\e iii the 
Givi ks who were there, ami mounted tlk InlNwhicIi o\ nhang tin* town , ami 
at da}hj^hl the li)s.iriotes, to tlinr astomsl.m«Mit ami dismay, saw the heii^hts 
above them covered hv the Imkish siainlanU , artnind whu'h .jf it lieretl every 
moment thicker and tlucliM, the wild haiui ot Tuiks who w t le ])ie;KU’iiij^' to rush 
clown uptAia them. ^ 

“ Bvil it was only an instant , a s.m;!'* Cflanrr told e w n ‘oid ut that <levoted 
]>lacc, that th(' onl\ hop(‘ of sah t\ v,a- mi bivird llu' v ess< !‘, ^ and nnmediatt ly 
there was a wild nidi oj im n, w'omeo, and (‘hddn ii, low ard** tlu* liarbonr. Kve 
ry one' in tlH‘ lowei tow j w }u> mo\v,ian w idi the now d, i xn jd pirhap- 

s<niu' resolute* men, \\lm would n^k a mo n< id to s c sonu valualde - , or mo 
then's wlu) lan sbiK'k.o-t a! - u' tin -In * ts lor tlnm lo-t t hddn n. 

“ A\ lien tin ere a d alt nm d ti:c b» -n h, lln } lunimdial e l\ l!n onifed t lie \ C'.stds 
that \i eJ'c iKMi' -!, rii^li'ii:; on bn.ud <d tin -ii indi^n imiimlrly , some*, W’oiiKicieiwo 
into a little boat, push oil, and Muin tw imp it ; (»theis were forced ifit<i t!ie sea 
1)\ the press, and the shouts of tiu men, tin shi.n ks ot the wouu n, and veil* and 
splashme: ol tin* duowumg \\i« tcin-s, eieati‘il a s4*< lu* ot hoviiil eir,NinMo)i, wind' 
bafbedevei} t tlnit nl tht tw w e* oj and I'olliettd nun, wlio endtavouwd to e-^ 
tabhsli (>”der m the emhaikatuin \idliini; was itioui^hl ot but |;ettmi^ on luiurd, 
and soon as on !umu!, of cuttu'e;' tin ' miK ai*d ]iushmtr (dl , tor, rdia adv tla Al- 
lah ' shout ot the 'linL>, toid tiud tin _v had daitmi ,uid tlu \ were sun rushing 
down tiu' hills, ihcii n.u^k'U^ ami wa\m!^^ their siiinnais. 

** l’Iu‘ \('-slIs piis)i('d of], eroudeil full , snnu of die pt oph hauf^ing on the 
sides, oihers plun^'in;^ m to follow thein ; wink* iiiwu} lu Ijikss, old and >onni;, 
were left hchiud, to await the dhuks, wlm like a troop ot hiinedv woKe.s, wert 
uhcadv in die trpjier part ot the town, Inj^htmir the desjjt rati* few who rt'sisted , 
ami cutliiii^ (low n, iudivserunin. \1\, all who yiekU d oul In tor nurew . Sonu.* 
of llu* stu'etb weu obsiinaU Is — de^pemtilv ilcii nd* d, till not a man was left , 
and it cost the dhiiks ^reat numheis of th>-ir lu soldiei>, I’e tiuy p,ot posses- 
sion of the place 'Then bei^an tiu scutch fot tlu'st wjm hud hiildei! theniseh t s, 
iht \ weie ell agj^'cd tout, ami all liutchcred , and ihe’u noses and ears < ut oil to he 
packed in saU, aiul sent to < kuHtantmople. A consifli ruble number of bovs and 
}Ount;’ women, remarkable foi their beauty, wu re preserved foi woisi ])urposcs. 
All o])])ositi(m was soon (wei, exe'ept on the ])urt eif about two Immlud (d\‘eks, 
alter ehs))eiai(l\ dispaini;;* » very inch of i^iound, shut tiumsti\es up in u 
lower 01 suiali castle, af)0v<' tlu tcean. Ileri tbe\ bt ki «iul foi soiiu 1 inu , at^'ainst 
every assault that <'oujd l)c niaih, uiifil unabji lonptrto la "ist o\ erw lu hnmj^' 
uuUibcis, tluv {)ut hie to tin nu;c,*x/U4c, and Wt.re blown with tluur as-.aik:is inU> 
tlie air. 

rbe links tiieSi liriiceedt il boosts, two days were enough 

for tlii^ ; ami m thai time they ransuckt d eveiy tlmie^, cari)ini^ oil’ the movcuhJji.* 
valuufdcs, and destiovme; tiu. lost 

“ 'I’he C’a[)ium Pasbaw then sailed w'''\h all In , lar|i;er vt ssv Is for Salonica; leav- 
ing* his flotilla, ami u few vessels ol wa’, witli about two timusaml men. 11c* meant < 
to return in a w(*ck, and take tlu-m, and ii^oow to Samos to renew^ die .scc*nc. 

“But tlie luuir and the* avcngvi we re at hand, the I psanote vessels, ^^h hatf 
escaped with tlie princijial part e»f the ])opidatton, tlie pursuit of the T^ukisii 
boat*', had ariiveel at llvda and toitlllieir sad tale, ev^’i'y thing chiutg- 

eel at Ilvdra . there* was no more delav, no obstacles s^art<*(l; llu've was an cm.l of 
the clamour for pay, and in a lew elavs a sejuadron of about ^‘orty tire bugs w^us 
ready- iMiauhs t(Jok Ibe eomuiaml, and bore away for Ipsara. 

‘\s the Greek v. / came rouml Ihnnt St. George, die Turkish flotilla be- 
gan to fire upon them. idmut noticing this, Mmuhs made signal to land thirty 
mi ll iVom cacli vessel, to attack the I’lirks on tiic island, vvdio were about tvvcjive. 
bundred in miniljer. Tifti c u Imudre^l sailors v, ere landed, w ho cbove die Turks 
to the. shore, killing about tlr.ee* iiundred. Tlie rest embarked and put to sea, 
^n d weic pursued by Miaulis. A brig of wav was soon blown up ^ a guiollettc and 
sfialk^ji) taken, many guJi boats sunk ,* and the rest driven before a strong wind. 
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wcYo pursued to thf; coast of Scio, where they van ou shore and were beat to 
pieces. 'I’he crews escaped, hut the 'Fuiks lost more tliiin one tliousand men 
ill thisaflhiv. 

MKudiH then returned to Ipsara, and took on board the men Mhoiu he had 
dcharkeil, as well as several hundrtftl of the inhabitants who had contrived to 
escape to tlu' lulls. 

“ After the cannon \v(*rc taken from llu* b.ittcrics, with whatever else valuable 
the 1'urksh»d spared, tin* fletU saili d aua\, leai in[;* the lately busll!n.^ahcTinter- 
estinjj;' islet, a black (‘iied waste, with only a sintclc monk for its inhabitant — and 
it remains so to this (la\ ,*' 

It is well ol)s*crvt^(l by <>ifr*.nitlior, that the excesses orcasioriully 
eoniniitted by lh(‘ (ireeks upon the Turks' were clticfly sudden 
ejuillit ions of r3u;e on th<* part of irregular soldiers, or mere 
inob> — but will) Ihe 'Furks, it was all system: great and wanton 
massiu*r(*s*\v(‘re ordered by ihost^ in power, and were jierpefrated 
liy those uiub'r command ; lh(‘ at rocities of the latUT^ tvere sources 
of »le!ight*1o lb(Mnselv(‘S, on a ibn^tdold gronud, — 1st, because 
lbt‘V held il their <bity to ibo, iln d — 2fi, because they 

bated tilt' (dinsti.iu uamo, ami w'u ;>evn:> it is the national cha- 
iM(‘ti t of lb(' Ttirk to (}('lii 4 b*l in bltKi.'i. Il any of them relaxed 
in lh(‘ at'is of slaui^bhj', tlu‘\ wt'iv 'Unnulak'd by llieir superiors. 
While iyinu, od Seio, the adiniral disco\ fring a temporary sus- 
ptniMou of the on shoj'e, caused the he,ads of the 

tioslages ou lioard to be struck off, and susprucled from Ids yards, 
Fbt* sij^ual was iuseanilj H's]>oud('d to, by the m.e sat’re of wSev’cn 
hundred on the slu^rt'. When Napoli was snrrt'mUjred by the 
'Fni’ks after a long ^Je<2;(‘, during wlticb tin* (ireeks bad suflered 
grt'.illx from the d'urfvisb forc(‘s tliat bung aroned duun, il was 
slipiilati^d that the lives of the garrison slio aid be spared. "I'hey 
had cousunu'd tlu^ la^t of tiu'ir jirovisions, aud could not have 
helrl out t w iuity-four lioiirs loiigbr. It is iustic»‘ striba, that 
aliout liu' >am(' lim<‘, Sali was sun\®ridf‘red undei' sineilar circum* 
stanci'S, to tin* Turks, and that the ti'rms of ca})iluhaio>i. umler 
tlu' guarantta* of Sir Fn-tlerick Adam, l^oril lliRh Conimisn'jncr 
vf Iho Ionian Islands, worn thsl} ouservL'<l. Ilritish squailrons, 
in oacli case, ivi cived the priMnicrs. an<l couveyod tlic former io 
Asia jMinor, and Ihe la11(M' lo t!u‘ Ionian Wands. Both parties 
i‘cspcet<'d tin' Brilisli forct'. '1 'Ih- dnoks r( a;relted their afl'ecta* 
tioi) nif impartiality. .\n ;u uU- pe^ipie at once perceives that de- 
cl4#«tions of netilralily afknd eneonrageineiif to the strongest 
Aide. Bill under wer\ disadvantage, the Creek Sf)iril never 
faih'.d. 'riie ^hird national assemhh issued another animated and 
eloquent address, declaring their determination to persevere, 
whatever caiairiilit's they might sutler. 

Some of tin; iiicideuTs of the war wore of a nature .so romantic, 
that the) .will justify u.s in making a few more exli’aols. An at- 
tempt upon the large ishmd of Candia was made by Demetrius 
C'alliergi, a Hussian Greek of large fortune, wlm had for 
lime been zealously serving his country, lie had the title of 
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general, though a mere boy, but he was brave and enterprising^ 
Callicrgi directed his lirst attack upon firabousi, a strong fortress 
on the north-west extremity of the island, which in funner times 
had cost the Turks a siege of eighteen years before they could 
take it from the Venetians. 

Vet (Wliergi determined to attempt its capture, knowing well /he careless 
way in which it was guarded, a description of this, will give an idea of the man^ 
nerin which all Turkisii fortresses are kept, when danger is supj)osed to be far 
off. Grabousi is a barren rock, about a inil^ ;iiul a lialf long, and half a niih* 
broad ; its sides rise precipitately out of the sea, to the height of from thirty U> 
sixty feet, except on tlie side next to the main island of Candia, where is a land- 
ing place ; the distance across to Caiulia is not quite a mde, and here is a fort. 
The western end of tins rock is separated from tlic rest by a sudden rising ot 
two hijndied fi et, very steep, and forming a kind of natural fortres.s; the tlircc 
sides next the sea being entirely inaccessible r a biscuit can be pitched from the 
lop into the waves which dash at the bottom of chfl's, more than two hundred 
feet liigli. The Venetians had made a stnmg fortification of it, by building raru' 
parts along the cast side, where it is apj)roachcd by a zigzag path up the rocks. 
It was furnished with a fine artillery, and liad barracks for several thousand men, 
but the 'furkish garrison had pulled them down for fuel, rather than go out and 
cut it; and if a bit of iron was wanting for any purpose, they would wTench it 
off of a gun carriage. To make a respectable defence, it ought to have had a 
garrison of eight hundred men : but tlie I’ashaw of Oandia, whose ohjt ct is to 
squeeze out of the inhabitants as much money as he can, and to sj>end as htllc 
as possible, had thought it good economy, while he sent his report to the Sultan 
of five hundred men to garrison (Grabousi, to keep only fifty there ; and the ca]>- 
tain on his part, thought it good cconom} , w hile lie sent his report to the Pashaw 
of fifty men, to keep only ten, and pocket the pay and rations of the rest. 

•‘Thus Grabousi was left with ten Turks to defend it, and only seven of these 
were fit for duty. Galliergi appears off the place with three small vessels, and 
the captain of iiraboiisi runs off to Candia, to tell thePushaw' he fears the Ginuurr 
may be cominfij, and to gel money to raise men, and supply the place with provi- 
sions. Meantime Callieigi sent a boat on shore in the niglit, with eleven daring 
Cretans, all speaking the I'nikish language. These men landing on the main, 
and finding out from a poor fislienrianv tlie signal that was used to call a boat 
from the fortre.ss, ihe}^ made it ; and in a few ininutcs u skiff, rowed by two sol- 
diers of the fortress, approached tlie'n. Being hailed from the boat, the Greeks 
answered tlial they were Tui ks, sent by the Pashaw to reinforce the garrison. 
They were taken on board gladly, and while rowing across, they leaimed that 
there were only fourSneii and two hoys m the ca.stle above, 'fhey then seized 
the two Turks, threatened them with deatii if tliey made a noise, and demanded 
the signal for opening the gates, Tlw terrified l urks answered that they did 
not believe they would be sliiit; for beside that they themselves wxre expected 
back in a few uioments, the soldiers within w^ould not take the trouble to dose 
the gates, for they were hard to be moved, the liinges being broken. The 
Greeks then climbed up the hill, rushed through the open gate, seized two 
guards who were snormg on their posts, cut down a third, who resisted stoutly, 
and would not cry Amtiun^ :uid took possession of ihejjlace. 

•‘Thus eleven men, without firing a shot, or losing oite of their number, car- 
ried one of the strongest places in the East. The next morning* all tlie Greeks 
landed, and began to patch up the fortress; to prop the gun carriages, which 
were dropping to pieces; to cleanse the cistern, and make the gates moveable 
on their hinges. Soon they saw a vessel steering toivard them from Candia, the 
principal fortress ; and supposing from her Austrian flag, that she was coming 
with supplies from the Pashaw, to the garrison, they hoisted the Turkish stand- 
ard on the walls, and the Austrian came on unsuspectingly toward the landing; 
whe n an eighteen pound shot whizzing over his vessel, and the flag of the cross 
"TBSfSied over the red banner of Turkey, told him he had fallen into the hands of 
Christians and enemies.^' 
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The expedition failed on the main land, and the consequence 
was tlial great numbers of the Greeks took refuge on this barren 
rock, where they remained in safely, but in penury and privation. 
We are sorry that we hear very little afterwards of Calliergi. 
The. name of Ulysses is known to the general reader. As Dr. 
llowe wa^ not personally acquainted with him, he contepte^wm- 
self witli transcribing his character from Mr. Waddington’s ex- 
cellent little book, entitled “A Visit to Greece in 1823-24.’^ 
IFnder his proper name of ‘Odysseus, he is described as brave, 
active, intelligent, but suspected of little gt*nuiue attachment to 
tlje common cause. Possessing himself of a cavern on the classic, 
ground of Mount Parnassu.s, he removed to it his family, and 
all his valflables. He had entered into a seditious combirtation 
against the patriotic govej'nrnent, and was ordered to be arrested, 
but he retifed to the north, where Dr. Howe says he was “ wore 
thou fiofiperted of correspondence with the Turks.” 

“ tioiirah was sent ajfainst him, and at tlic moment wljen he was preparing to 
attack his ohl master, who had yet Considerable resources left, Uly.sses suddenly 
appeared before him with only a few attendants, and said he had come to deliver 
biinself up to the justice of his country, and looked for a full acquittal as .soon 
as all the cii’ciimsfances .should be known. He was sent prisoner to Athens, and 
confined in a Venetian tower, in a few days he attempted to escape by letting 
himself down from a very high w'indow by a rope ; btit it broke, and he was 
killed by the fall. Suspicions were had about tiie manner of his death, but there 
was no reasonable ground for them ; the same suspicions would have been thrown 
out by the enemies of government, if he had died of a fever ” 

The capture of the pavern was not effected wjtliout difficulty. 
Au Englishman who had married the sister of UlySvSes, was among 
those whom he bift in posstission of it. The circumstances re- 
lated in a note by Dr. Howe, show the character of some of those 

jjcoplc, who umler lijgh pretensions had repaired to Greece. 

• 

“ Fenton was a Scot, a young' man endowed with g;reat personal advantages, 
t>ut a cold-blooded deliberate ruffian; he was admitted to the cavern by Trelaw- 
ney, and became his pretended friend ; he soon offered to to Napoli and act 
as a spy upon the government ; but he was, at the same time, in correspondence 
with government, through tlie ag-ency of Mr, Jarvis, and hud offered to procure 
the capture or death of Ulysses, ami the delivery of the cavern into the hands of 
government, on the payment of a. certain sum. Being informed by Jarvis that 
liis plans would be listened to, Fenton started for Napoli. On arriving at Napoli 
he had several interviews will) Mavrocordato ; what plans were agreed upon is 
not known ; this is known, that in some of his letters to Jarvis, Fenton had offer- 
ed to kill l}lysse.s anti I'relawney, if necessary. After making liis arrangements 
with government throug^i Mavrocordato, secretary of state, Fenton, in order 
the better to conceal froin the inmates of the cavern, that he ha<l beeni.plotting 
treason ;igainst lITiem, induced the government to issue a public ortler for him to 
quit Napoli in two hours, as being « person. He then went to the 
cave and tohl Trelawuiey every thing, and that lie had persuaded government he 
was sincere in his offer to rnffitlcr his friend and benefactor ; of course, Trelaw- 
ney would discredit any accounts he might hear of it, as he could not conceive 
such baseness possible. Still Fenton went on hatching' his plot, and the strangest 

[ )art of the story is, that he chose for the instrument of his crime, a young Eng- 
ishman of family and education, and that the arch villain should be able to p y r* 
stiade him to it. His victim (for 1 must ciill Whitcomb the victim) was about 
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nineteen years of age, had been a midshipman in the F?ritish service, and had 
come to Greece burning with cntlnifeiasin for her cause, and still more with a de 
sire to distinguish himself by some daring act , he was full of vanity and ambi- 
tion ; daring and headstrong, indeed, bnl generous and proud; aud I believe, 
would then have slmddereii at the bare thooglu of what he was afterwanls in- 
cliiced to commit, lie lelt the ])arty of soldiLis with w bich w e WH^re, and m the 
rncji e spi rit of wandering, went to the cavern of lJl\ssc*s; Ire vva^' met by f't nton, 
and<5!m^ up to the cavern. In one single dav AVhilcomb beeaimu the adimrei 
of Fenton; thought him tin* noblest, the most romantif , the bravest of men; in 
one day more he thought him injured and .ibasui b\ f lelawip v, Iranusl to bale 
Trelawney, believed that 'fia law nev ilespistd and mtsb at(‘d iidm iig him, 
and on the third dav be swore eUrual tVaurd^hip r.» F( nton, and tnat Ik would 
stand by Jrim at all bayards, in an\ attempt to regain what be bela \ed his nglrt. 
Still, Fenton dartal not propose his bon id plan ; be iiad wound ins cod d.>oe.t ins 
victim, but feared that the spring ot* v irtue imglit not vet be poisom d. 'I'v (wiays 
more^vere passul m not and drinking, and Wlntcoiui) v\as i.\cit<.d,)\ wdd plans 
of power, and of Ix'connng prmet of the surrouiKimQ' province, if Fenton < onhl 
become master of the (aivi rn, and tbejs' wasonlv i'i’eiawm v in ihe v\ i\ . On the 
sixth day they were to meet 'Fialawn* \ ati r dinner on tii' ledge/m oi liic 
cavern, to practise- pistol firing; tins was tlu moment Feiiloii ebo-^e toj Fie t ve- 
cution of his plan, ht' got \Vliite<nnb into\,eaied, and made biin btln‘V( that be 
feared I’relavvnev find a ))let to murdi r tin m liotb VVinieamib swore to staml 
by his friend to the last, and jrromisi d to be^ready on anv signal. It was i’re- 
lawnev ’s first fire, and after bitimg tin ma‘k, he wa nt a litbb' loiw ard, ami m his 
usual cold, unsocial way, stood with ins back toliirni; I'enlon laised h's< .o*f>ine, 
(which w^as not loadi-d, ) and pointing it at I’K-law ney, snapped— In looKed with 
pretended disuiav' at VVlutcomb, as begging li.m to s* eon I bun, ((Mk<d and 
snapped again. ‘ lb" tmiied u})on nn: sorb a look — I km*w not what 1 di«l — \ 
raised rnv gun, ])uiledtbe tv.ggei. an<l fUl liom mv own emotums / ib<‘se wue 
the W'ordsof the mad boy, who lead bcconit. all hul an issa^-,m. fwr) p.dK with 
which liis gun was ioadt d, liad lodgeil m the bat k ol 'I'lt lawnev , and Ik was ap- 
parently d> mg. 

“The soldiers ru*^]ied in, and Whitcomb lumd M.'i ynn^, op F('nPuu \\ bo was 
supporting 'fv" law IK} , CP} mg, ‘’Flhre is tin vomig tiaitoi’. sliooi him, cut bun 
down, do not let him speak,’ but lulromb lan, gam- d m niiur apajtment, 
and taking off bi.s saNb, tasp ncvl n, and thnwv imnsc !( ovu tbc' pit f 'jnee. Ilv 
some strange means Ik got --afeiv U tlie bottom , after running some timt' b*- 
was met by some soldieis oi Fh sses, and earned bat k to the ravern lialt dis- 
tracted. On entering, be asked, " V\'nere is I emon ‘ At youi'feid and lie look- 
ed down upon his bleeding coipse. 'flier' was a Sv\i>^ ni the caw rn wlm bad* 
seen the transaction, he had m en iIk < niotiun of W Inteomb Ik tin. aflair, 
and could not believe- lie f-ommitted ibe kI, and win n In* In ard Fenton cr)ing 
out to kill him, wiliiout letimg inm spcak, be In emit convmeefl, lu- ordered a 
soldier to fire Ufion hsm ; the liall pot jiassed I\ uton’s lieatl— be turned round 
quickly, and seeing the .Swiss, w horn be knew to Ul a dead shot, aiming another 
musket at him — vMtliout showing ilie least emotion, be turned fully in front of 
Jiim, put his hand on his breast, and ciitd, ‘ Fire again, 1 am ready;’ received 
tlie ball through lies hcarl, hil, lolled upon his face, and expired vvitliout a groan. 
A^’liitcomb was put in irons, and kept in till 'fivkuvney, against all human ex- 
pectation, rceovt red a llttb-, H<. ordered him to be brought lietore him, Ins irons 
taken off, and be set at liberty; nor did beseem to huvc*lbe least idea that Wliit- 
comb hud tired upon liim, ami he continued to treat him klully. Wlnlcomb 
said, ‘F could not staml ibis geneiosity ; 1 confessed to him the wdiole ; 1 even 
gave it him ]n writing, and be <lisnnssed me/ 'frelawiuy tecovered, ami Whit- 
comb is ruined und'desperate ; he has blighted llK^bopes of his highly respecta- 
ble mother, and wounded the pride of his brave brolbers, who are oflicers of the 
Kntisli army 

But there were many varit lies of charncler among those who 
"" fia^ardcd thpir lives and property in behalf of tlie insurt>;cuts 
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Among them our author mentions Reynard de St. John de Ange- 
ly> (the name is Regnaiid,) commandant of the cavalry which 
“owed its establishment and support to this noble-spirited French- 
man, who not only paid a large part of its expenses from his own 
purse, but laboured incessantly in drilling the men.’^ Colm^el 
Favier boie a more distinguished part in the war; he is bed 
as an excellent soldier, a strict disciplinarian, brave and hardy, 
but in the opinion of Dr. llqwehe was no general his mind 
was not strong and capacious enougli to conceive original, or em- 
brace comprelnmsivc ideas; he was so fully satisfied of the in- 
fiiMibility of his own judgment, that lie would take advice from 
no one. J^n expedition against Negropont was undcrtake/i by 
Favier from Athens, at the head of a snmll body of men, the 
failure of \yhich elicits a* note so s])irited, that the account of 
one may be allowed for tlie sake of the other. 

“Kuvicr dct(‘rminecl to attack them, notwith aantling* the advantage the}' had 
of the grou!id, and their being sfielt^red by the houses He brought up his force 
Uiereforc in a scientific manner, and the infantry marched to the attack in ex- 
cellent order; they were supported by the fire of six liglit field-pieces, which 
were well managed, and made considerable fiavoc among tlie Turks, who re- 
ceive*! tlie attack of the infkntry, w'ith a hot fire of musketry. I'he Greeks ad- 
vanced however with much firmness and spirit, and were just on tlie point of 
getting possession of some houses in the outskirts, w hich wouhl have sheltered 
them, wdien the fire of their artillery, which for some minutes had been slacken- 
ing, ceased enlirely — the axlelrees of the carriages had broken, and the infantry 
w^as left exposed to the w'liole Turkish fire, which was redoulded it was too 
tnuf h for raw troops; lliey*r<5;lreale(l, and llic day w'as 

The note is as follows, — and il will excite the blushes*of those to 
whom it relates, if they should futppoi to read it. 

** U was a great fault that these guns had*not been sufficiently proved before 
going into action, but siirel^' there was some^excuse for Favu r ; they were part 
of a pare of artillery which had been provided by the Phtlhcllencs of London, 
and for which a large sum had been paid by tlic Greeks; but they all proved 
itpon trial, that the} had been inatle merely in sell ! Tlnsjs only one out of a 
hundred instances, where shameful impositions have been practised upon the 
Greeks abroad ; not wJiere gifts were sent them, — for then they could not com- 
plain of the quality ; hut wlicre they have paid, and paid enormous prices too. 
Let the American or the European, who makes such an outcry against the poor 
Greek, who, driven to desperation by the cries of his starving cliildrcn, turns pi- 
rate to feed them ; let him consider, I say, the base frauds which have been prac- 
tised u]>on the Greeks in Marseilles, London, and New-York, and he will pul his 
hand on his mouth, and be silent. 11c will blusli to think that A/^ cmmtiymen, to 
whom fireece in the hour •f her agony, was stretching* out her hands : to w’hose 
honour and honesty she ^as trusting, and opening wide her purse-strings, that 
they might take thtir own just pay ; — these men, these ('hrislians, were coldly 
speculating on her misery ; they w'crc eagerly grasping at her last dollar, and 
sf6pping their ears to the screams of thousands, to whom their frauds might 
bring captivity or death. For rtiy part, 1 look with more respect, uj>on the igno- 
rant but daring pirate, who roams the Archipelagc) ‘ in full and free defiance’ of 
law and justice, than upon the sanctimonious (diristian merchant, who pirates 
within the bounds of the law ; and whose very iVible is bought W'ith the legal, 
but unjust spoil of the w'iclow and orphan.” 

, The laiulahlc animation of Dr. llowe on the subject, is not ex* 
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hauslcd lu this nolo. Ilo sul)Soquontly ol)serves with severity 
on the inercenaiy anil treacherous conduct ot some of tlie leaders 
of the self-constituted Greek committee in London. A. loan ot 
twelve millions of dollars had heen olfecled, for the payment ot 
which Greece was IiouikI. lie tells us that their government 
haiirTRlfrdly hecu siipfilied witli /irtt /in/fion.s, when '■t received 
the stunning news, that the funds were lixhausted. The accounts 
are inserted in tlie text, examined hy the autho?, and ihi' cupi- 
dity andmanteu\ resaUrihiiti'd to Mr. liowringand .loseph llume, 
two of the loudest advocates of this sutfering people, can only 
excite disgust. 'Phese ohsi'rv ations an* renewed on tiie arrival 
of Ihf frigati! built at New- York. — We refer to our fust number 
for the sentiments n e entertained on tins unfortunate case. '^Phi'y 
are re-echoed hv Dr. Howe. It would he somi* relied trom this 
dark coloured jiicture, to turn hack to tin' brilliant though tem- 
porary career of Lord IL ron. of which many particulars are told, 
but this again receiM-s a gloom frotn his sudden death. He was 
preparing to go with his corps of Suliotes, raised at his own ex- 
pensi', on an expedition against Lepanto, when he was seized 
with the fever that in a few days terminated his life. Dr. Howe 
does not consider the expedition of this nobleman as a mere po- 
etical and thoughtless excursion ; ho represents him as having 
taken great jiains beforehand, to obtain clear and certain infor- 
mation on the actual .state of the country, and as having planned 
a very judicious mode of proceeding, as well in respect to him- 
self, as to those whom he intended to assist. 

Lord Cochrane is re])resented to liavc gone to Greece, more 
to repair his own fortunes, than from that generous enthusiasm 
for her cause, which should have led him to trust to lier grati- 
tude, for his after recompense. Aceoriling to his usual course, 
the author gi^ es a descrijdiou of the jierson and character oC* 
Cochrane. 

“lie !.<, tail, so VOS (all, than an Iial>i1uaf and coiisideraljlo &too]j does not pre- 
vent his o\ertop|)infr ail about Imu, liis larjfc, bony, tbou}^li gaunt frame, ex 
hibits signs of jjrodigioiis sliengtii ; his face is long and narrow ; his sandy com- 
plexion looks nioie so, from a large pair of reddish wliiskcrs ; and h's eyes which 
are quick and sparkling, indicate rattier ithlJness tlian feiocity of temper. Uis 
manner is polite, and voy gentle Ins suscejitibilities tlie most acute, and there 
can he no one more kind-hearted, none more rt-ady to pity or weep at the sight 
of distress in others. Ilis passions arc ijiiirk and viok^it, yit under the control 
of his reason; andtlierc is in Ins plans a strangn mixture of daring and prudence, 
flis talents are of an original, and extraordinary cast; and cv^ry question or re- 
mark llirjt drops from him, inilicali s an intelligent and inquisitive mind. To all 
ttinsc high qualities, he adds tlie mo,,t ardent love^of enterprise, and a calm In 
dift'ereiice to danger.” 

How inelTectual hi.s elforls have proved, is too well ftiiown. 

The uarrative closch soon after the fall of Atheiis. Its capitu- 
lation, in which General Church was thougiit by some to have 
i:ik»-u too arliv e a part, gave liissatisl'action. Missolonghi had 
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refused to capitulate, and almost all its garrison and inhabitants 
Avere massacred, amidst the tears and praises of their fellow-citi- 
zens. Rinieri, the presiilent of the representative body, officially 
communicated the intclligenoe of this distressing event, in terms 
which conveyed an allusion not to be misunderstood. ‘‘ Yes, 
the birth place of the arts and sciences, the venerable^^>>’vt«; 
has fallen into the baiuls of the barbarians. jSIissolonghi too fell, 
but .v/ifi nobly fell. True (irecks will rather die than buy theii 
In es at the price of their iMiour.” Hut during the earlier stages 
of the war, other capitulations of fortilied jdaces had taken jilace. 
and we must account for the censures which ])articularly accoin- 
panieil this, from the distressing state of their afliiirsat the time, 
and the urtwillingness that there should appear any symjitPm of 
»he decline of national spi,rit. 

Ibrahim* Pasha had now almost the whole country at his 
command. The .scattered inhabitants, unable to cope with his 
(lower, were still unwilling to submit to it; and while the origi- 
nal enc^rgy and patriotism ternained, hope still remained. A 
timid sidimission in some places would depress the courage ol 
others, ami therefore, the national assembly, taking a comprehen- 
.sive view of all their surrounding difficulties, still strove to kecji 
up the principles on which resistance began, and to preserve their 
fellow-citizens fron? giving way to desjiair. It was no small 
addition to the tlistresses of the country, that great dissensions 
among themselves stall continued, and that tlio.se who were in 
arms proceeded so ffir as to .shed each other’s lihiod. It was not. 
as once with us, a case of contest between those wfio aimed at 
liberty and indeiiendence, and those who were attached to the 
pre-(!xist<mt government ; betweeif whigs and tories — but they 
were the blind and jealous confiict.sfif those, who while they con- 
■veurred in detesting and resisting their former rulcr.s, aimed at 
sejiaratc mastery among themselves. It has always been the 
misfortune of Greece, even in her best days, to have so many 
sectional divi.sions, engendering as many divisions of interests 
and feeling.s. She has never been an entire nation. It not un- 
frequently happens that a common danger unites for a time, and 
that when the danger has passed, former feuds revive with their 
original acrimony ; but here, in the worst of its agony, when life 
and safety could be^expected from union alone, the Greek was 
.sometimes seatj endeavouring to tear the Greek to jiieces, while 
tlie bloody scimitar hung over the heads of both. .Sucli an in- 
conceivable, inexplicable being is man ! The influence of Capo 
dTstria may mitigate or remove these evils. 

Col. Milier’s is a work of very inferior merit. It is, in fact, 
a mere transcript from his journal, printed for the satisfaction of 
those who employed him on the benevolent mission ; — it con- 
tains many trifling incidents, not worthy of the notice even o! 
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his employers, and is writicn in a very bad stile. His pictures 
of the misery of the country at th<* places he visited, distress 
the mind, and perhaps not the less for their being presented in 
very plain and inelegant language. He saw much to create an 
opinion unfavourable to the modern Greeks, but he manfully de- 
hiipni jhit he still considers the people and their cayse wmrthy 
the risk of his life in order to assist them ; for he “ believes that 
there are many good men and redeeming spirits among them, 
who have contended, and will continue to contend, until the 
country is severed f«)m the Ottoman Empire.” The conduct of 
some of the chiefs in respect to the distribution of those charita- 
ble supplies, was inhuman in regard to the poor for whom they 
word intended, insolent to our countrymen, Col. Miller, Ur 
Howe, and Dr. Russ, and ungrateful tq our country. It is scarce- 
ly possible to conceive, that the starving, naked vvi*etohe‘' who 
surrounded the store-houses, should have been driven away by 
orders of military chieftains, insisting on having the articles de- 
livered to themselves. Dr. Howe, hi a report made to t’(d. Mil- 
ler of his agency in respect to a portion of the supjilii's destined 
for the poor at Napoli, exhibits the basest conduct on the part of 
Coiocotroni. Hut, notwithstanding these shameful jiroceedings, 
“ Dr. Russ,” of whom he gives a high character, ‘‘determined 
to remain in Greece for some time, taking care of the sick, and 
doing as much good as the scanty means at bis disposal would per- 
mit, in hopes, however, that information of the ilistresses of this 
country, and tfie sufferings of a brave and heroic people, con- 
veyed to /iTmerica, would induce our countrymen to renewefi ex- 
ertions, as their donations had already saved thousands of wo- 
men and children from nakedness and famine.” 

Col. Miller’s diary presents to view the existence of greater 
distress than can probably be elsewhere found on the .surface, ol 
the globe, and jt the same time greater difficulties in the distri- 
bution of relief, than perhaps ever existed in similar cases. Not 
only did the base and avaricious chiefs take means to prevent the 
distribution of relief among the unhappy sufferers, and secure 
them to their own use, — and not only was the personal safety of 
the American agents frequently endangered, but discouragement 
and repulse were experienced from quarters where it could not 
have been at all expected. “ The Englisl? resident at the island 
of Calamos, refused to permit the landing 130 jiarrels which I 
sent there,, wherefore Dr. Gosse brought them back to Poros, 
although the Greeks from the continent, who have taken refuge 
in that island, arc daily dying with hunger.” 

Commodore Patterson, who commanded the Constitution, re- 
ceives the warmest thanks of Col. Miller, for the kindness, pro- 
tection and assistance iffbrded on several occasions ; but this » 
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strongly contrasted with the conduct of the commander of the 
Erie on an antecedent occasion. 

I had just arrived at Smyrna, in an English frigate, destitute 
of money, clothes, and passp^Arts, havung recently lost the two 
last at the fall of Missolonghi, in the defence of which I had 
tiiken a pajt. Captain Deacon not only gave me to unciej'^ta n Tr"** 
that 1 had lost my right as an American citizen by serving as a 
volunteer in Greece, but absolutely refused to p(,‘rmitTne to com-- 
ply with a general invitatioil A'oin all the ward-room officers to ac- 
company them to Candia, or even to give me protection on board 
hi^s vessel, unless I would say that I considcii^d my life absolute- 
ly in danger, a declaration wliich 1 cf)uld by no nu'ans make.’^ 
^'et, on his return from Candia, the same gentleman brotiglit 
two 'Furkish officers to .Smyrna, in onler to forward them on 
dieir way to Constantinoj)le, with despatclies. ' ^ 

It is true, that at llu* time of receiving this repulse, Col. Mil- 
ler Avas not engaged in the charitable agency which he afterwards 
gratuitously assumed, but, bV this conduct, the Turks Avere en- 
couraged to the evil treatment af our countrymen; and the future 
exertions of Philhellenic charity on our part, were proportiona- 
hly flamped and impeded. Col. Miller’s request to the com- 
mander of an Austrian armed vessel for permission, in the exe- 
eulion of his mission, to take a passage on hoard to the port 
when.* the ship was destined, was evaded. His meritorious per- 
severance, during alUhjs difficulties, confers great honour on his 
character. ^ 

Aceprding to later accounts, however, appearances are more 
favourable. Mr. King has been very kindly received by the 
Presidcirii Count (Jajjo d’lstria, an'd by Mavrocordato, who, Ave 
are pleased to, find, still retains influence and some degree of 
power among them. Ibrahim Pacha has evacuated Greece; the 
movements and arrangements of the French forc^ were such that 
not a single Turk Avould remain there after the middle of No- 
vember. Letters of a rc'.cent date from Dr. Howe announce the 
probability of a restoration of domestic order and industry. We 
may presume that the Allies, who have accomplished so much, 
will never permit the hallowed soil to be again profaned by bar- 
barian conquerors. Some mystery hangs over the French expe- 
dition ; and some djmbt may be indulged as to the ultimate ge- 
nerosity of the; views and proceedings of the deliverers; but vve 
may reasonably expect a qualified national independence at least 
~a sufficient scope for civilization with all its principal benefits. 
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Art. VII.— DOCTRINE OF TEMPERAMENTS. 

1. — Gymnasti(]ne Mcdicale. Par Ch. Londe. Paris. 

^ * Jrjjjijiiii r du Physique et du IMoral de r horn nip.. Par Ca- 

BANIS. 

— The Book of Nature, liv John ISIason Good. 1S2K. So- 

ries 111. Lecture XL ’ ' 

4 . — d2 Treatise ofi Physiidoi'y apjttied to Patholos'y. By 

F. .1. V^. Bkoussais, M. D. Translated from the French. 

By John Bell, M. 1). ,and R. La Roche, Al. I). Part II 

Chapter XI V^. Philadelphia: 11. C. ('arey & I. Lea. 1S2<>. 

The practical tendency of the as^e furnishes no ea‘us<‘ (»f cotn- 
plaint, where, it does not measure utility hy loo narrow a .‘'land 
ard. The enthusia.st cherishes no desire more fondly, liian that 
of promoting the greatest haj)j)ine.ss of the greatest nmnhei . 
and while he may often waste his elforts by mistaking his mean.s. 
and, still more frequently, by forming a wrong e.stimali'of those 
on whom he is to act, he is ready to follow the guidance of plain 
experience, if he can in this way be more secundy led to the 
attainment of his object. 

The metaphysicians, since the beginiiitigof speculative science, 
have reasoned on the naturt* of morals; and yet have, iu>v(‘,r been 
able to deqide what virtue is: whether it is an independent prin- 
ciple, or merely a useful companion ; whether it is bright with 
an eternal lustre of its own, or does but catch a few gleams that 
are reflected from its works*. They cannot tell whether good- 
ness resides in the motive <9r in the deed; they are baffled in 
their search after the springs of evil; they cannot even decide 
on the moral liberty of man. The great problem of human ex- 
istence, so far as speculative acuteness is concerned, has never 
been solved ; and virtue and freedom and immortality arc still, 
to the unaided power of human reason, enveloped in mysteries, 
which no philosophy has dispelled. By all the systems which have 
been invented, no secret avenue to the human mind has been 
discovered ; no course of moral discipline, that can mould the 
spirit at will, has yet been revealed ; no sabred talisman has been 
brought from the inner recesses of contemplation, to protect 
innocence and encourage virtue ; no mighty charm has been 
pronounced, which can still the fiiry of the passions and quell 
I he storms'' in tl/e human heart. Men, fond of philosophy, may 
ilifinselves have been influenced by the character ofnheir inves- 
ligatiimx. But their boasted schools of wisdom have, neverthe- 
les«. taught tJiem little more than a melancholy or a modest 
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'itM'jdicisin, Their systenis, as chaiij^eable as the generations ol 
tiicn, have directly exercised no wide influence on mankind. 

'Die .same cannot be said of the attempts which have been 
mufle to reach the mind throujth the medium of the body, Ge- 
m'rous sentiments and virtues have undoubtedly been promoted 
l>y a lit su(y;cssion of healthful exercises, adopted in the peno'3''" 
wIk'H the organization is still susceptible of modification. The 
practice of antiquity proves the vast influence which physiical 
education may excrci.se on * 1 ‘whole community, Achilles, in the 
bands of the centaur, trained to arms and tile course, and sooth- 
ing the niindby^he lulling influence of melody on the sense, 
was but a type of national character. The field of Olympia was 
to the Greeks the most sacred enclosure of the gods; and the 
games, which were there instituted to exercise and to honour 
tlie vigour and the coolness that ennobled the warrior, were, to 
llio.se who engaged in them, the ollices of religion. But why 
need we go to the ancients for examples, when the forests of 
our we.stern territories show us, in what school nature trains 
her children to vigilance, speed, and bravery ? 

Among the ancients, many of their most philosophical minds 
were employed in taracing tlie connexion between the physical 
and moral nature of man. Hippocrates, an enlightened patriot, 
an ardent lover of liberty, a man who united the spirit of phi- 
lo.sophy to the profession of medicine, and pos.sessed genius for 
CO n tern plat ive excellenge beside his skill in the ipost benevolent 
of practical arts, owes much of his glory to his ingisnious ob- 
servations on this most interesting subject. The ancient physi- 
cians regarded it as having an intimate relation with their .science: 
and that (he moral character requires consideration in the treat- 
ment of diseai^ is a matter of dail5^ experience. Our age has 
been bu.sy in its efforts to re.sist the approaches of decline by 
raising strong defences round health itself; to aeform the me- 
thods and perfect the means of education ; to rescue infancy 
from llie dangers of inconsiderate fondness, and age from the 
premature imliecility which ensues on defects in regimen. It 
has not failed to observe, that the principles to he learnt of the 
physiologist, may be applied with advantage to the regulation of 
diet and exerci.se. The principles of physical education arc be- 
ginning to. form ail Jhiportant branch of knowledge, of which 
the object i.s, ttvgive the body its proper and natural perfection, 
that it may a.ssist the mind to act with energ)', and may form .•» 
basis for the support am^ exercise of manly virtues. The results 
of inquiries into the constitution of man are of value to any one 
who wishes*t,o understand his own nature, to guard against the 
mistakes and errors to which he may be naturally prone, and do 
what art and jirudence can do towards jirescrving a long sue 
.ce.ssion of healthful years. The guardian of the young, who cou 
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aiders the care of health as a sacred duty, and perceives that tin* 
worst vices of boyhood, corru])ting life in its sources, are con- 
nected with errors in the regimen of the young, makes physical 
education an object of deep interest; not merely that he may find 
,the means of imparting vigour to the frame, liveliness and ae- 
tivlty~t© the organs of sense, skill and ease to the iranagemcnt 
of the limbs, but still more, that he may gain assishmee in pre- 
serving the purity of morals, in discyilining and, regulating the 
imagination, and in establishing the just proportion between the 
influence of the inteflectual powetrs and the body. 

It is probable, that the sum of human life might, by a mode- 
rate attention to the rules of medical gymnastics, be jirngthened 
one-tenth in its duration. If vve consider the number of anxious 
years, wearing cheerlessly away nnd«* the discomforts of lan- 
guishing disease, which could easily have Ix'cn prevented, the 
sufferings that result from a morbid state of the affections, for 
which exercise is a remedy, w'c shpH be convinced, that human 
happiness would be increased in far more than an equal propor- 
tion, Health is happiness, and we might under proper limitations 
also say, that health is virtu^. As men have often been urged to 
crimes by bodily diseases, ^d misery has been widely spread 
by the fury of those atrocious passions, which obtain tlnnr deadly 
power only from the derangement of the system ; as the curse 
of constipation has driven many an inquitsitive mind into the 
gloom of infidejity, and the inertness of Ihfe digestive organs has 
repeated ly«staid the arm of mercy and urged the sufl'ering tyrant 
to wanton ferocity and careless cruelty ; or (to make our illu.s- 
trations from examples of nryore frequent occurrence, though of 
less extensive evil,) as many have sacrificed th^ir owm lives to 
the influence of a despondcricy, which modera^fmotion would 
have dissipated, or have habitually indulged in faults of temper, ’ 
peevish instability, or cruel disposilions, by yielding to a native f 
defect of temperament, which might have been corrected, it is ‘ 
manifest that public morals, equally with public happiness, would 
be benefited by a general observance of the rules of physical edu- 
(^ation. 

The connexion between the mind and the body can never be 
explained. As yet, the first principles on which it depends, have 
not been discovered. Nature, in her mysterTous operaf ions, eludes 
the sagacity of the most careful observers, Herwenerable form 
is concealt'J by veil, which no mortal has been permitted to 
raise. The first cause is “ that which liath been, w'hich is, and 
which shall he, and which no man has comprehended.” We can 
but notice the connexion between one set of appearances and 
another. We can only hope to observe and to be benefited by the 
practical application of our observations. By fhern wo are led 
to regard the body, not as the temporary habitation of the soul. . • 
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but also as the instrument by which the soul acquires its know- 
ledge ; not merely as the temporary abode of a spiritual nature, 
but as the power*by which that nature gains its conceptions and 
execuites its purposes. No idea of the external world findvS its 
way to the mind but though the senses; and while an influence 
is thus exercised over the manner in wdiicli the world is repre- 
stoited, the action of the internal organs excites the passions, 
mollifies the operations of tJ\ought, and imparts peculiarities to 
the moral nature. , 

'IMie union and reciprocal influence of the mind and body are 
estiiblished beforejhe period for observ^ation has arrived. If the 
nasonings of phv siologists are Just, the infant at its birth is alroady 
poss(‘ssed of a consciousness of its being. It has its passions, its 
d(*sires, its propensities ; afrid not only its* ph^'sical organization 
IS deluded, but also the complexion of its moral character. There 
roniains room for tulucation to accomplish her bi|j^ designs in 
developing its powers, in coqlirming its advantageil^' in counter- 
acting its faults, in sujml^ing its deficiencies, in tempering the 
elements which are oTOred by na||^. But there are certain 
limits, within which tlus influence art is restrained, certain 
bounds which never can be parsed. TPhe features of the mind, as 
of the face, are fixed beyond the power of change. Free oppor- 
tunit}" is left for the culture of ihorals; but it is also decided, by 
what vices the child, on ripening to manhood, will be most liable 
to be assailed, and in A bat virtues he is constitutionally fitted to 
excel- ♦ 

'Fo illustrate and establish the native peculiarities of indivi- 
duals, we will enumerate and classify those which the experience 
of man has slio:^, to eKist. The difference of sex renders a dif- 
ference of morl^l^aracttu* inevitable^ But not to dwell on this 
universal division of mankind, there may clearly be observed in 
^very individual, at least Jive sources oj^ differ ente^ residing in 
** "his original organization. 

<The human family, which now occupieU the earth, is com- 
posed of diflerent races. Some illustrious physiologists have, it 
is true, contended that strictly spesjiing there is but one; and 
it is an article of our religious faith, that meti, descended from 
common parents, have been flwrmed into theH different races, if 
not by particular acts#5f Providence, by the various and con- 
tinued influence ^f climate and regime, In the heart of North- 
ern Asia, our accurate Licdyard he recognised but 

another form of the Aim^ican savage. But while speculative 
observation leads to the belief in a Common origin, and our re- 
ligion decided the question beyond a doubt, the difference at 
present actually exists; and the child at its birth inherits the 
physical and moral chariiiteristics of the race to which it be- 
longs. The Englishman and the Hindoo are unlike in external 
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lineaments and in natural endowments; and their children, though 
born within the same city, arc from birth unlike in mind and in 
feature. «* 

But the same race has been variously modified in different 
_.^ ge s of the world. Tiie- Greek of tfie 3|yzantine Empire was 
not as the Greek of the Athenian democracy. The<.Ronian of 
to-day, is not the Roman of the Commonwealth. A German ba- 
ron of the present time, is all unlike the feudal n>bber of the 
middle ages. Each generation bears marks by which it may be 
distinguished from any former one. And as these differences, 
though they are the result of the state of society in its influence 
on the individuals who compose it, an* nevertheless in some 
measure transmitted ; the new-born child is alfected by the age 
in which its existence'eommences. This difference between suc- 
cessive generations is further established by analogies, drawn 
from the animal creation. 

The pecu^rit)- last mentioned ,ia (^mrnon to all, who, be- 
longing to the same race, are.born in same period. But races 
are distinguislicd into nfe dl^ and have their character- 

istics, which are transmiti^' from one gcneratiortfto anothei 
The infant, therefore, receSi^s wdtii its original frame the pecu- 
liarities of its nation. To wbat degree this modification of cha- 
racter extends, it is dilliculi to determine. * It probably reaches 
further than we may at first tiiought h<* deadly to believe, and 
not only inclines the mind to certain halulV and particular senti- 
ments, to«uch virtues as valour and prudence, but also to such 
vices as rapacity and cruelty, to cunning, to eft'eminacy^, to su- 
perstition, to servile obediepce. It gives an aptitude for acqui- 
escing in certain forms of society and governpiM^ and a facility 
for the acquisition and use oV a particular lan^H^ The French- 
man is born with a aatqral predisposition to ^eerfulness ; the 
American Indian Wftii an innate passio/j for the chase ; the Arab 
of the desert with a propensity to plunder. Who will hesitate 
to ascribe the brarv^fcy of the Cossacks to a peculiarity common 
to their nation, and tjetmsmitted by descent? Who will doubt, 
that there are tribes of men^maturally unwarlike? Is it not to 
he believed, that tbie jph^imal erj^nigation of many a Tartar tribe 
inclines them to a d^aiiwlring life?, Could any possible education 
make of the next generation of the'aerfs in, Russia good citizens 
of a free, popular gov^r^^ent? Wfe may oft^ <ob.serve animals 
show peculiar .skill in'||li&ers, to which not tncy, but their pa- 
rents, have been trained, books pf the naturalists furnish 

well-attested examples of qttlaities thus inherited. In like man- 
ner we may believe, that the ancient adorers of leek's and onions, 
or the present worshippers of the 0rand Lama, were, from their 
birth, predisposed to superstition; tUlUt the Turk is naturally 
given to stern composure, and faith in the power of destiny ; that 
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ihc Siamese commoner does as it were of himself cringe and 
fall on his knees before the absurd nobility of his country; and 
that the dcscen4jpint of the Pilgrims, whether on the banks of 
the Detroit, the Illinois, or the Wabash, has the true instinct 
for liberty. And as to the use of speech, the infant on the banks 
of the Kujihrates ha|, ‘IN; may not be doubted, an inherited apt- 
ness to learn the diffuse fmhis of its Oriental language ; and on 
the banks of t^e Seine to prefer the dialect of Paris to the 
stronger accents of the Germans. Though a man may have ac- 
quired a foreign language in his infancy, his thoughts were not 
destined by nature to flow in it ; and perfect success in the use 
of words, is obtained only by expressing the thoughts in the mo- 
ther tongue. ' 

The differences in national character are obvilhis, When we 
hold up in contrast the manpers and history of nations. It is 
still easier to observe the difference between The fe.- 

ther’s lineaments and c,m]^itution» the mother’s Hitpifr, re-ap- 
pear in their offspring. Ime child fa^rs originally rae j^ture^of 
its fiarents, and how tlie resemblance of mind 

and tastes (apparent. 

And lastly, the life of e|pi^ in^idual has, from its com- 
mencement, its own pec.uliaidties. ’iFrom the first dawn of con- 
sciousness it is distinguished fNhn that of every other intelligent 
being ; and it cojptaii^ within i#cdf, the principles which are to 
decide on character, oopdition, and happiness. ^ 

It appears then, from its race, its age, its nation, ^ts family, 
and its own peculiar organization, the infant receives with its 
existence peculiar characteristics. If it be asked, in what these 
original difle rfinge s copsist, we might safely invite the reader to 
r.onsider each|j||||p classes, under vidiich we have arranged them, 
and apply the j^mciplcs which we have SPven to individual cases. 
This would be attended with no difficpl^l'ps fajr as regards the 
three first points of difference. Where m(m are to be judged of 
by observing them in masses, whether of Or of nations, and 
centuries of national existence are to be glMpd together for the 
convenience of observing, it may ppt be S^neult to seize on ge- 
neral characteristics. But .jg in .of that the 

knowledge of man is both liMkiait anil M | p lh'ihlp. It is in com- 
paring family with JfhmilyjJpttd man.#im ;^an, that m almost 
endless variety ^|^ms to ballB every (Classification. 

But the wholeUbbiect has been haMHlKredu^ to order. It 
has been found possible jto aosJlBjl^l^^^pfedients, w:hich com- 
pose the physical, and influeni^^lP' moral nature ; end thus to 
arrive at ccftnparatively a {^aU. (pumber of origin^, element*, 
which, by their various con mp ations. produce the ioohite div^- 
sity existing between indlviWals. It was the ancients, who 
established the simple classification of men according td thcir 
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physical organization, and with tlu’ happy sagacil}, lor which 
they are justly considered eminent, invented the doctrine oj 
temperaments; a doctrine, in itself neither unimportant nor un- 
interesting ; of high moment totht* physician in the treatment o1 
disease, and not without its advantages Ip any one in the care oi 
^Ris health ; a doctrine which may wdl fold a ednspicuous place 
in physiological science, as a fit objeet for liberal curiosity, and 
as belonging in general to the history and knowl^edge ot man. 

It is our purpose to proceed ancf Expound this intricate sub- 
ject. It is in the poA^er of evt'i v one who reads, to try ilie cor- 
rectness of our views, by comparisons drawn from his own expe- 
rience. Yet the observer will bear in mind, that the tiieory has 
to exhibit each temperament in its purity, unmixed liiid unmiti- 
gated; life gditerally furnishes only «xiimples, in which one or 
the other iis strongly predominant. It is our duly, in order to 
draw the Iii^|pf separation between opposite characters, to pre- 
sent the pectiPb’ qualities in a strongppd distinct light. Nature 
blends them in harmonious combi natioiite. 

T*he temperament, t^ieh>^n its appearance, claims 

the highi^st degree of phytaw beauty, is the sunguimo\ts. Its 
forms are moulded by naturt^tb jie^ct sj^metry, and invested 
with a complexion of the cl^^est lustre. The hands of tlu; artist 
have embodied its outlines in tfee majestically graceful Ajiollo 
of the Vatican. Its delicate l^k^e is “thcs,dr<^i of love.” A 
mild and clear eye promptly reveals theyjinotibns of the heart ; 
the veins jiwell wdth copious and healthful streams ; and the 
cheek is quick to mantle with the crimson current. 'I'he breath 
of life is inhaled freely ; the chest is high and expanded like that 
of “ a young Mohawk vvarribr the pulse is active but gentle ; 
the hair light ; the skin softlmd moist ; the fuc6^j|u;Ioude(l; ami. 
in short, the whole organization is characlcrlTOu by the vigour 
and facility of i^s fUaift^s. 

The moral character of those who belong to this temperament 
is equally pleasing, |^cy are amiable companiohs, ev^cry wIktc 
welcome, and requiSyg the kindness shown them by gentle- 
ness of temper and emgance ^ manners. They are distinguish- 
ed for pla^vdnessj^ fam^ai^readywit. Their minds are rapid 
in their cbncep1ip^||> re8rail|®»m one subject to another, 
and they can change at^dliee from jjmety t^tears, or from gravi- 
ty to mir^. Of a ha^B^*memort®t careless aq^ unsuspecting 
mien, a cpaitented h^|w^ a fran% dispositHli, they form no 
schemes of deeff lunbition. They are natu- 
rally affeciijonatei^, yet .friendships ; prompt to act, 

yet uncertt^ei^^wrpose. ’Hiey excel in labours which demand a 
most earneltf bdt short application. ‘tPhey conquer at a blow, or 
abandon the game. They gain- tH^r point by a coup de main, 
never by a tedious siege. They are easily excited, but easily calm- 
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»*<1; they take fire at a word, but are as ready to forgive. They 
<iislike ]irofound meditation, hut excel in prompt ingenuity; they 
MK'ceed in light exercises of fancy, in happily contrasting in- 
congruous objects, and inventing singular hut just comparisons. 
They are given to display, and passionately fond of being admir- 
ed. Inconitant by nature, ihey are full of sympathy, and are emi- 
nenlly capable of ^ansferring themselves in imagination into 
other sc(Mies and conditions. Hence they sometimes are success- 
ful in t he ligliter branches 6f letters; but they are too little perse- 
vering to Lxcei. A continiamce of intellectual labour is odious to 
♦hem ; and iii no case have they been known to unite the deep 
sentiments of pinlosophy to eloquent language. They ar^ the 
gayest meinbers ol society, and yet the first to feel for others. 
'With a thousand faults, their kindness of heart ilfal^es them al- 
ways favourite's, in their mfumers, they unite a hapj^y audacity 
with Winning good nature ; t^r cbnveifoation is ||^ varied, and 
sparkling; never profQu^d,^but tiever dull ; sot^iunes trivial, 
Intt often brilliant. Lofd' is* their ruliqg passion ; but it is a fro- 
lic love, to which ihefe as i^nosures as stars. It is 

Kitialdo ip;.the chain^jj; whieh hp y^ Soon break to submit to new 
ones. Sometimes tl^y contest for glory. In the 

council they never have thefast^piant : but of all executive of- 
ficers they are the hhst. Thl^^^ten are throwm by some happy 
chance to he at the head ofafiairsflbutthey never retain power very 
long, ^'h('y are soinejimcs even delighted vviti\ camps ; but the 
field of arms is for them only an affair for a holiday uthey go to 
battle as merrily as to, a dance, and are soon weary of the one and 
the other. Life is to them a merr^ tale; if they are ever sad, it 
i.N but from <;ompassi,gn or the love of change : and they breathe 
out their sig^^wiefly in soiniels. Thus tliey seem made for 
sunshine and ^osperit> . Nature has^yen them the love of en- 
joyment, and blessed them with the |^eerf«lness. In short, 
this temperament is to the rest, what you^ is to the other peri- 
ods of life, what spring is to the succccdij^ -seasons; the time of 
freshness and flowers, of elastic hope and^nsated desire. 

Are examples of this tempei fe ent demanded? Go to the 
abodes of the conlente^j o |# > e yi^sperous. Ask for 

the gayest among the sc^ffll^^l^ettsurc ; search for 

those who have stiljfid of by the gentle influ- 
ences of contepted love the of the ancients, 

among whom glncraily cbpgiCter distinctly marked, 

and stood fortli in bolder illustrations may be 

found. Why mention Parisj 4ie poetmys, went to bat- 

tle like thft war horse pi^cii®ito the riv(Sr*s ^e, and who 
valued the safety of his co^tey tess than the gratification of his 
love ? Or Leander, whose^S^sskm the waters of the Hellespont 
could not quench ? Or the too fascinating Kndymion, who drew 
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Diana heraelf from her high career ? lu history, we have the dan- 
gerous Alcibiades, who surpassed all other Athenians in talent, 
the Spartans in self-denial, the Thracians in abandoned luxury ; 
Mark Antony, who, for a time, \^as the first man in Rome, but 
g ave up the world for Cleopatra ; Nero, ^ the capricious tyrant, 
"vvhose tomb was yet scattered with flowers; the \Elnglish Leice- 
ster, for whom two (picens arc said to have contended ; the gal- 
lant Hotspur of the British drama; the French ,duke de Riche- 
lieu, the good king Henry, the bolit'and amiable Francis; or to 
take quite a recent ei^ample, the brave and gallant, but passion- 
ate and wavering Murat, now, in time of truce, displaying his 
splendid dresses and his skill in horsemanship by parading be- 
fore the admiring Cossacks, and anon in the season of strife, 
charging the enemy’s cavalry with fearless impetuosity. But 
we have the most striking illustratioj||.of the sanguineous temp<*- 
rament, whe^^ncontrpoled by prineijile, in the life and 

character of^itaetrius, the famed bej^^er of cities. The son 
of Antigonus was tall, and of sucli fiftautiful symmetry, that 
no artist could take his Grt^aod majc.sty were united 

in his countenance; and he Ihippired at tNptce both ai^tion and 
awe. In his hours of leisurCjt^Tife.iw'aa an a^eeable profligate ; in 
his moments of action, no mim equalled him in diligence and des- 
patch. Like Bacchus, he was U^iblc in wat, hut in peace a vo- 
luptuary. At one time he hazards honour and liberty for the in- 
dulgence of his, love ; and at another, his .presence of mind and 
his daring /nake him victorious in the bloodiest naval battle of 
which any record exists. He was a re^peqtful son ; and, though 
sometimes capriciously cruel, yet naUiraliy humane. By turns 
a king and a pensioner, a hero and a prodigat^a tyrant and a 
liberator, he conquered Ptolbmy, he besieged ^^H|bes, he gave 
freedom to Athens, he was acknowledged to be most active 
warrior of his age, ajiS died in captivity, of indolence and 
gluttony. 

Plutarch’s life of D^^etrius Poliorcetes might indeed be called 
the a<lventures of a ss^i^ineous man, but of one morally aban- 
doned. But where men of temperament are distinguished 
for blamelessness ai^ purity ,^lbo y ffl toprise within themselves 
all that there is of loVel^^d anii jMs in human nature. They 
are the fondest husbands and the ti^west fifljiers. They live in 
an atmosphere of bapi|^lt6. Thimbles of Arcvidia seem sur- 
passed by roalki^. early lilb that their vir- 

tues have the mbit plei^giiii mi^ ce'; ‘^{fevere in youthful beau- 
ty,” they arc lijte the' lBra9||^ who would not eat of the 
Eastern kii> ffl | ^ ^, and yet ccpuitenances fairdi* than all. 
These are th^^f whom the poets |^se the destiny which takes 
them early from the world. Thtse are the favourites of heaven, 
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Who, if they live to grow old, at least “ fill up one monument 
with goodness itself.’^ 

With regard to the preservation of health, we sum up every 
precept for the sanguineous man in this one ; avoid excess. He 
should take much active, but not violent exercise ; and must be 
careful to lUminish the tendency to plethora. He may dance, 
may fence, may indulge in field-sports, or use any of the exer- 
cises of a well instituted gymnasium ; hut all moderately. Nature 
has made him prone to indulgence, but has made indulgence 
doubly dangerous for his constitution and his morals. We re- 
peat it: let him avoid excess, and his life will pass away in un- 
interrupleil cheerfulness, in deeds of courtesy and benevole/ice, 
in the habitual exercise of the gentle and the generous virtues. 

The athletic temperanrmnt possesses in some resppets the ex- 
ternal ajipearanee of the sanguineous ; but it rises to a colossal 
stature, and is possessed of extraordinaiy strong^ It implies 
an excess of musoidar forpe over the sensitive, ihche great phy- 
sical poivens, it loses all ^ay/ulness of mind. The athletic man 
has great vigour of frame, 'hut is iiittctive spirit. He never 
attains to elevated purgoses, or a ^ed character ; he has no acute- 
ness, no insight into human motives, no gift of eloquence or po- 
etry. He. can be made an insfiui^^t in the hands of others, but 
never of himself conceive vast'ehterpriscs. He is good-natured, 
and by coaxing and flattery may be made to do or suffer almost 
any thing; but if his* passions are excited, he is rajialile of be- 
coming ferocious, and even brutal. The sanguineous man may 
often liecome athlctiCv a course of exercise, fitted to give the 
greatest development to the physical powers. 

The mytho lo gy of the ancients furnishes examples of this class, 
in the whole of the Titan.s, wffo thought in their folly that 
they could scale heaven, because their .strong arms coulil rend 
mountains from their bases. But the* Dek example among the 
demigods is Hercules. The brawny hero, who was perpetually 
cozened by Eurystheus, was compelled to csiecute the most fright- 
ful labours, turned rivers from their courses, withdrew the dead 
from the world of shades, and strpek terror into the powers ol* 
Orcus, and yet was the sl ay e of his appetites, and the dupe of 
his mi.strcss, shows us an e^tople of '{his excess of force and its 
concomitant mental J1nbeci|®^. ^ , 

If we turn ta real life for uIustration£jt, must be remembered, 
that this temperament rarely fills th^^^b offices of jiowcr and 
trust. The historic muge name^^ one'of this class among the 
benefactors of mankind. Had the annals^of the amphithe- 
atres of old^ we could know wdiat giant son of the human race 
had worn the highest honod,0 for prodigies of .strength. In the 
unsettled period of the Roman empire, there are not wanting in- 
. . stances of men, who gained the diadem hy being ihe stronge-o 
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of those that joined in the scramble, or won the hearts of the 
barbarian legions, by excelling in the barbarian virtue of mere 
physical force. There was too, quite recently, a Saxon elector, 
or rather a Polish king, who cou'id break a horse shoe though 
he could not govern a kingdom, and was more successful in his 
debaucheries, than in acquiring the respect of men. Ypt to whom 
shall we refer? the father or the son? Attgust Fretleric, the 
second of the name, or the third ? 'Fhe father sold his line regi- 
ment of dragoons to his most dangerous neighbour, for twelve 
porcelain vases ; the son pretended to be an amateur of the fine 
arts, when he really understood nothing but tint ehas<'. He left 
the government of Saxony to his minister, and \et Ijelieved he 
did every thing himself; he found the Fole.s troidilcsdme to ma- 
nage, and therefore left them to utter anandi\ ; the eapiial of hi.> 
hereditary dominions was menaced by the Prussians; he lied, 
taking with him his pictures and his porcelain, hut lea\ iiig to the 
conqueror the archives of the state. Evei y lioiiy knows the 
story of his father: his mortal enemy, the king oi’ Swedtm, in 
one of the .strangest freak.s, went un^xpecteilly and nnaltemled 
to breakfiist with him in Dresden; some hours after Charles Jiad 
rejoined his army, vVugustus held a council to consider what he 
ought to have done. 

We must diday a little longer with this athletic temperament, 
though it is not a very amiable subject. 1m rejmbiies it has no 
chance : it is onij by divine right, or the b^vwur of a female ruler, 
that it can hope to control the fortunes of stati's. The study of 
history leads us to cry out against the injustice of history. It i.s 
a mere chance, whetlicr genuine worth fin^s a jilace there. Phi- 
lip, the landgrave ot Hesse, was a great frijpmi of protestantism. 
He also begged Luther to giVi* him leave to havet^o wives; not 
a second one: that would hardly seem strange in these degene- 
rate days; but kwo wives at once. Tliis was rather a strangCj 
request for a Christian prince to make to a reformer of religion. 
But Luther thought the rcque.st a reasonable one. Philip was 
always for prompt measures ; he struck a bold blow, or none. 
Finding war too troublesome, be left the business to others, 
and gave liimself up to slothful indulgence. Does his end seem 
inconsistent with his «‘arlier years? the riddle is solved by a 
word; he was of the athletic temjiet'ament.’jf Indeed the whole 
family of Hessian princes has had a decided tcivdency to 1%! 
class. Frederic, the second of the line, was fond of splendou#^ 
:md not famous for nice feeling. He sold his soldfcrs at a hig^ 
rate. England paid him more than twenty-one millions of rix- 
dollars for twelve* '’thousaml of Ihe-m, for eight yeStrA. Why 
is it worse for an African prince to sell the captives wfhom he 
takes in war, to cultivate sugar and cotton in America, than for 
a Hessian prince to sell his own subjects, of whom he has the di- 
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vine rijyht to be the parent, and the sovereign, to fight the battles 
of Knglatjd, and be shot at for less than six pence a day? The 
son of thv- Lanrlgrave just mentioned, the late ch>ctor, was one of 
the richest, and one of the meSnest misers in Elurope. He was 
th(‘ most tyrannical petty despot of his time. He invented a 
new right (,>/ primogeniture, which we believe has never been 
adopted b\ a yy other sovereign jirince. He promulgated a law 
respect i tig tliose^vvlio were permit led to be educated, and allowed 
tile clerg 3 gen rails , and s(*me public funct ionaries of a certain 
rank, to educ.ile only their oldest son. Indeed, we can in this 
coipitry hard!} lia\ e an i>'l< a of the real iialure of divine legiti- 
macy. We connect uiili a prince, at least some ide.as of external 
^pieii(loi;r, a*nd iihcrality of disposition. Hut what shall we think 
of a nigganlly autocrat, who fun i hies in the pockets of the poor 
man, in (|ues( of his last penny, and rake.s the barren sands of 
an e\hausti‘fl soil for a few more grains of gold ? 

Hnt till' most remarkable of all historical personages of the 
tlie athletic tcinpiTainent, was undoubtedly Potemkin, for seve- 
ral years flic unlimited fa vourite of ('alliarine. Fora while men 
thought him possessed of a colossal genius ; hut he had nothing 
i-olossal hut Ills body. He had no character, and soon made it 
evident. WJiat mighty events spring I’rom jietty causes ? An in- 
t’eiior oflicer saw the' empress display Itersidf in uniform before 
the guards; her s\\ ord.\\ as without tassrds; he tore his own from 
th(' hilt, and offered ihejn to f he emiiress ; she was charmed wifh 
fiis person, and in fiiiu* nMile him her fa\ourife; ami he made 
himself her master. 'The chancellor of the empire outwitted him ; 
and the anni'd neutrality was tiie result of a court intrigue. His 
mind was of the cuarsi;st order; they even say, tlrat he went so 
tar as to lieat the empn'ss herself. ‘■•Hinv many j>rostilutes are 
there in Petersburgh ?” said she to him one day. “ Forty thou- 
j^id” repJii'd he, "without the eouif.” He v>as excessively 
grasping, and excessively jirodigal. He was worth thirty -five 
millions of our dollars, and yet could not lie induced to pay a 
tradesman’s hill. Catharine lavished on him immense sums; he 
further would forge checks in iier name on the puhlio treasury, 
and accept bribes from foreign power.s. '('he first division ol 
Poland was to him but ‘‘ child’s jday.” He subdtied the Crimea, 
arid wiicn the Tartars, licsitated to take tlie oath of allegiance to 
Catiline, he onjered them to be massacred ; and in truth thirty 
thoiwnd of them were slaughtered in a mas.s, men, w'omen and 
chiidren. The.grand ribl^aml of the order of St. George is given 
in Russia, only to a eommander-iu-ohief, after a victory. To gain 
this, he qna-nfelled with the Porte in 17f^7, and in the next year, 
look Otchakow by storm, in spite of sickness and scarcity. He 
surpassed all men of his time in prodigality, in meanness, in sen- 
sual indulgence, and capricious vanity. Ih’ died at last, in con- 
vor.. \. — yo. ft. 7 7 
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sequence of his excesses, under a tree by the road-side ; and when 
Paul came to the crown, the body of Potemkin was thrown into 
a ditch. 

Such is the athletic temperament. Its excess of healtli and 
strength is by no means desir.ilile. When the const iUit ion once 
begins to fail, it is broken up sinklenly and raj)i(ily. f And there 
is really less of life, the true vital principle, in this temperament, 
than in almost an} other. Those who belong lo,it never acquire 
eminent intellectual distinction; anif are ignorant of the relined 
sensations of a moraf nature. No progress, no sacrifices, no ex- 
ertions, not even nightly vigils, can open for them the .sanctuary 
of tbe mu.se. Heaven has conferred on ibem a majestic frame, 
but doomed them to perpetual mediocrity. 'I'he athletic man 
can receive few rules for the regulation of his health. Imteed, 
Hippocrates pronounces his usual condition to be a .state of ma- 
lady. We can nnlv exliort him to be temperate, and to use his 
strength with the best di.scre.tion hf can. His life will prob.bly 
not extend to old age, and will be exposed to many infirmities. 

fn history, tliis temperament has gained distinction in tlie trou- 
blesome times, when brutal force and tierce inditli'rence gained 
tlie ascendant. In poetry, it is illustrated by the Ajax of Homer, 
and in Knglish verse we have an accurate description of it in 
Chaucer. 

Miller wan a stonl carl for the 
Fill he wa,s ot braun» ami hones \ 

Titat pro\t.(l wel ; for over all the'r he 
^ A '. 'Krusllinf*' he vvolcl here aw:\y tlu ram 

lit sht)rt shuhlcretl, brodc, alhikkc f^narrr, 

1 lit r H*as no tlore, that he n’ohlc heve of hunt , 

() l)r(’kc it at a relinin/:^ with his hede.’^ 

t 

Some lines beside, wdiicfi we omit to eife, illustrate iJie cha- 
racter admirable, and .show tlie old English bard to have been 
well versed in,)Llie secrets of human organization. 

We turn to the consideration of a class of men, to whom the 
de.stinies of the w'orld are, and have been generally committed; 
who rule in the cabinet and on the exchange ; who control pub- 
lic business, and guide the deliberations of senates, and who, 
whether in exalted or private stations, unite in the highest de- 
gree sound judgment wdtii persevering energy. Tiicy possess, 
like the sanguineou.s, quickness of perception and rapidity of 
thought; but they at th** .same lime have the pOj>ver of confining 
their attention to a single objiuA. 1'hey have good practical judg- 
ment; they .sefe things a.s tliey are, and are never deceived by 
contemplating objects In a false light; they have a clear eye to 
pierce the secrets of the human heart, to read the character and 
understand the motives of others, 'riiey an* patient and inflexi- 
ble in their purposes; and however remoti, may he the. object of 
their desire.s, thev' labour with unwearied toil even for a remote 
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and apparently uncertain end. They are prone to anyrer, and 
yet can moderate or conceal their indifjnation. 'Fheir strongest 
passion is ambition ; all the other emotions yield to it ; even love 
vainly struggles against it; and if they sometimes give way to 
beauty, they in their pleasures resemble the Scythians of old, 
who at their feasts used to strike the cords of their bows, to re- 
mind tliemselves of danger. The men of whom we are speaking 
are urged by crtnstant restje,ssness to c»)nstant action. An ha- 
bitual sojitinient of disquietude allows tlieip no peace but in the 
tumult of business; the hours of crowded life are the only ones 
they value ; the narrow road of emulation the only" one in which 
they travel. » 

These moral characteristics are of)served to he connected with 
u form more remarlvahie for firmness than for grace. The com- 
plevion is generally not light; and not Uiifrequently of a sallow 
hue ; the hair is dark ; the skin drv ; the flesh not abundant, but 
hrm ; the musi ular lorce great in [)roportion to the vohime of the 
muscles ; the eves are vivid and sparkling. The apj»eti(e is great ; 
voracious rather llian delicate: the digestion is rapid. Of the 
internal organs, tite liver is said t.> be propurtionabiy the largest 
and the, most active ; and its copious secretions giv^e a name to 
the class. 

Such is the nature of tho.se who belong to the hilioiis tempera- 
ment. 'I'liey are to be fonnd, wherever hardiness of resolution, 
prompt decision, and •]>ermanence of enterjirise ar»i required. 
They unite in tliemselves in an eminent degree, themiaiily \ir- 
tue.s, w’hich lead to re.siilts in action. At their birth all the gods 
eaiiie to oiler giO.s; and the graces jilone remained awav. They 
stand high in the calwidar of courts, and know liow to win the 
hearts <»f the citizens of repuhlic.s ; out ('iipiil, indignant at their 
indiqicndence tif him, degrades them in his calendar. They do 
not reign in the world of fashion, and the noveI-^v^ite^ can make 
of a Lord Oldhoroiigh hut an imposing picture, not the hero of 
a tale. 

Will y’ou know hy living example.s, what is the nature of the 
bilious tenijicrament ? Go to (he exchange, and ask who he.st un- 
derstands the daring business of in.surance ? Look into the banks, 
and discover by whopi those are managed which give the surest 
and largest dividends ? Go to our new seltlemenis in the west, 
and look to those who are early’ and late riding through the ma- 
jestic forests of virgin nature, where the progre.ss is impeded, it 
is true, by no underwood, but where every hardship must be 
endured, streams forded, nights he spent under the open sky’, 
hunger be defied or partially satisfied, and a thousand dangers 
be braved by the keen speculator, who will take nothing on trust? 
Or look at the arena of public strife, and sec who it is, that most 
•skilfully, and yet most secretly, touches the springs of national 
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action, and controls the honours and CTnoluments in the ver) 
court of honour, and the choscni resort of fame anti glory ? 

Or if you will not trust yo\irself with .scrutinizing the hearts 
of the living, go to tlie Muse of lli.slorv, and with her trumpet 
tongue, she will tell \ ou of those who are the elect of her heart, 
those who till the universe with their fame. a!i<{ In.ve .swayed 
their times bv tlu'ir jirowess and their menl.d ]>ont'r; from the 
mighty coiU|ueroi.s of (>arli«‘Nt anti<jiiitv. wln'Si* nomes come to us 
floating among the wyecks of unknown empire's, to the last won- 
derful man, who, in our own times, (bait \vith slates as with 
play-things, and, hy the torce (‘f his despotic \\ill, shook the ci- 
viliar^d world to its centre. 

What need of many names? .Ancient history I’tiniishes per- 
haps no more ( \ ict illustration of this*'. n p('r.une:it. than in the 
character of T'hemistof h -. In his hov liood lie sh.uineil lioyish 
sports; but would coiptmse (U-clinialions ami i.tiuis. lli says 
of himself, that he had b'.irul iK-ulier to tune the harp nor han- 
dle the lyre, hut that he knew how to make a small and inglori- 
ous city both poweifui and illustrious. He could not slt'ep for 
the trophies ol Miltiades. When liis supeiior in the command 
rai.sed a staff to reject disagreeahle atlvict' ht a blow, he coolly 
said, ‘‘Strike Init liear me.’’ Having been a poor ami tlisinherit- 
cd chiltl. he made' his way to th«> higliest honours in .Athens, and 
for a season controlled the civilized world.' He nas the first ol 
men, says Tiiucydides, for practical Jiidginciil. Of Homans we 
might n:ii>e a.s of the bilious tempi'rameiit. the eld«;r Hrntus. 
the glorious hypocrite, who hid tlie powi'r of his genius till he 
could excite it for liberty. The greatest foreigner in the days ol 
the Re])uhlic on the Roinan^soil was llanuihal, ami he, not less 
than .luliu.s Ca'sar, was of iJie bilious cias.s. 

I3ut wmre wc to .select an example among fhost', wlio at any 
time have been linasters of the Seven Hills, we should undoubted- 
ly name the tvonderful MonUdto, Pope* Sextus V. In early life 
he exerted w'onderful indu.stry and talent, made himself the fa- 
vourite preacher in the cities of Italy, and afterwards w‘0h the 
hearts of the Spaniards, till ho w'as at last made Cardinal. Then 
of a sudden hi.s character seemed changed; and for almoftttw’en- 
ty years he jdayed th • part of a consninnuite deceiver, with un- 
equalled .skill. He lived at a retired house, koi)t liwv servaBt.s, 
wa.s liberal in his expen.se.s for charities, but parsimonious to- 
wards himself ; .contradicted no one ; submitted even to insults'' 
with perfect good humour; and, in shert, acquired the reputa- 

• The words of Platina are Ilaveva dissimnlato, e soppurtato I’ingiiirie, iiitan- 
to, cb’cssendo alcana volta in Coacistorci nominuto t!a alcnni CiirdiiiHli pi r Asino 
della IMavru, di non udir, anzi rnostrava *li ricL\c! illutto pn bcht r/o, 8uz, 

&c. The crafty Franciscan siipri ssed Ins indii'Tiation froin personal ambition ; 
the patience of Themisloclcs is made siibinnc by iiis patnolisni. 
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tion of beinj!; the most meek, the most humble, and the most ea- 
sily 2;ui(le(l among the cardinals. Of the forty-two cardinals 
who (Mitered the coticlave, Montalto seemed nearest to another 
world. A crutch sujiported tlie declining strength of his old age; 
and a di.stn'ssing cough indicated that life wa.s fast consuming 
away. Siic parties dividt'd the assembly ; and fourteen cardinals 
deemed themselves worthy of the tiara. On balloting, Albano, 
the most powevrfully supported, had but thirteen votes. Let us 
lak(* thi.s good natured, dying old man, thought they; he will be 
easily inanagi'd ; and four parties of the six united for Montalto. 
T«he ballot was ended; (iods, I am Pope of Home, exclaimed the 
hale old ipan ; and casting from him the cloaks in which \\<t was 
muffli'd, he threw his crutch across the room, and bending back, 
S])it to the very ceiling bf lh<* high chanihor of the Vatican in 
which hr' was, to .show the vigour of his lungs. Ni'ver did a 
wiser man hold the keys of St. J^eter. Ih' pimislu'd vice, even 
in the high places, with in<;\orahl(' se\ crity ; lu' established the 
library of the Vatican ; he placed the magnificent obelisk in front 
of St. P('l(*rs ; he caused the glorious eujiola to h(* built ; he con- 
ducted water to tin* Qnirinal hill; he built a vast ho.spital for the 
poor : h(' made the splendid street, called from his name Felice; 
li(' reformed the tinanees of the stales of the ( ’lutrcb ; and. while 
he exercised great inllnence on tlie affairs of ('hristt'iulom, he 
himself ke|)t at pearv. Since his times, the ('atholic ('Imrch has 
not had at its head ;{ man of c;reatei’ genius or |V)wer. 

In the care of his licahh the bilious man has ne(‘d»of exercise 
only to regulate the action of his body. There exists in his sys- 
tem no oh.striietioMS to lie n'Piov<;d, no exei'ss of hnmours to be 
dissipati'd by violeii** action, lit' may u«:c almost any kind of mo- 
tion in a moderated degree'. In .summer he must avoid fatiguing 
labours (hirina: the lu'at of the dav- Anfiimn is the best .season 
for him; especially when the air is at oni'c cool'and moist. I'lien 
in the midst of nature’s decline he forms projects for his own ad- 
vanc<'ment ; though his ])ath to success may lead through th*' 
ruin of others. 

'I'lierr' are other ni(*n, not alisolutely dull, yet not of lively 
sensH»ility : their thoughts an' exact, hut neitlu'r \ery gay, nor 
very jirofonnd; their ideas come tai'dily, hut wiili [irecision ; they 
are (piic't ; not disposed to ;m»;er; and in geni'ral, jiursui' a mid- 
dle e()ur,S('. IThey are fond of repose, anil, if left to tin mselves, 
would sU't'p away a large part of llu'ir Ii\ es. 

These men are of ajltrht and often delicate complexion; the 
fountenanco is without exju'cssion ; the eve tran(|ntl ; the hair of 
no deeidcut colour; the muscles of great vtdnme, hut leehle ; thi- 
pulse mild, and disa})pearing under a firm pre.ssuri'. The fibres 
are soft : the humours of the bodv abound Sneb an* the eh,<. 
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racteristics, moral and physical, of the phlegmatic, or, as it is of- 
ten called, the lymphatic tenij)craincnt. 

Tlie phlegmatic man is tranquil in all his affections; he is ne- 
ver troubled with desj>erate love. * As he possesses neither en- 
terprise nor siuUlen resolution, he avoids undertakings wherein 
those qualities would he necessary, lie cultivates,, or rather 
seems naturally to po.ssess, tin* virtues of prudence and discre- 
tion. His conduct is fn‘e liom excesses; and hi,s vices and vir- 
tues are stainjjed with mediocrity, lie easily acquires esteem, 
and never excites admiration. He is not tormented by ambition, 
or a thirst for prai.se; neither is he exposed to the templatiun»^ 
whicji most trequently and most dangerously bi'set tlie wt'ak* 
nesses of olher.s. Bullet him not be prouil of this imagined supe- 
riority. He purchases his distinction ‘by foregoing the iiighesl 
pleasiues of tlie imagination and the most delicate enjoymeiitsol 
existence, 'riiough unfit for acting in suddiMi emergencies, he 
.Slid et'd.s jierfect ly well in labours w hieh chiefly reipiire patience, 
where gradual advancenK'nf is tin* result of modeiafe hut continu- 
ed elhtrls. Hence he is sure to he jostled from the road to influ- 
ence ill times o( higli excitement; and never poss(“ss<-s power liut 
in seasons of profound traiupiillity. It is with great surprise, tliat 
we find a kite popular writer quote tlie illustrious Fox, as in 
part an exemplification of the |)hlegnialio tenipmameiiL Fox' was 
given to plta.sure as well as to business; he had taste, philanthro- 
py, warm leelings, many of the most lioiiourahle ipiaiities of lh< 
.sa.iguincous, man, but not one of the lymphatic. The British 
ministers of greatest note, were generally of the bilious tempera- 
ment, from Lord Burleigli to ]\}r. (’anniiig. But if we must give 
great names as exainjdes of lliis tenijieramenl, we .should take 
the philosojiher and historian Hunie. More illustrations might 
be found among the Dutch, who are nationally of this tempera- 
ment. It would slot seem to suit the cliaraeler of a poet ; but we 
hazard the opinion, that 'riiomson w’as a phlegmatic man, “more 
fat than hard beseems;” though some may find it difficult to re- 
cone.ile this opinion witli their ideas of the jioct of the seasons, . 
For example : — 

“ But first the fiiel’d chimney blades wide ; 

The tankards ioam ; and tlie strong table fjroans ;• 

BcneaUi the smoking’ sirloin, strctclied iHijiu-nse 
From side to side, ni which, with desperate knif^ 

They deep incision make.” ” 

And when he’ compares the steam of hot punch to the breath 
of May as it comes over violets, and praises the ale, which is ■ 

not afraid, 

E’en with the vine} aid’s best proiluce lo vie,” 

the verses, on the whole, are of as barbarous measure, and as 
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plih'^matic popiry, as ever %verc written. Mure we, eould quote 
.11 further proof. 

Nn exeroise is too violent for the man of this temperament. His 
blood nm.st be stirred and wai*med, his imagination aroused from 
its lethargy by powerful excitement. In summer, to guanl against 
his na1ural,languor, let him rise in time to help Hyperion to hi.s 
horse; stimulate his system by a cold bath; and then, careless of 
rhi‘ heat, be may plunge into the forest and pursue the chase, till 
re;d faiigue gives him a cHiln to repo.se. In winter Jet him run 
tili lii.s heaviness makes him pant, and his lungs are quickened; 
oy ii*t him wrt'Sth' with an equal antagonist, till the sweat pours 
fi-ont his face in torrents. Nor need be shun the soci.al circle and 
the festive' dance . i lie society of the gay w'ill not undermine his 
gr ivitv, and tlic noi.se of snirtli ami the sight of beauty will never 
he too stimulating lor his sober imagination. 

Oli.serve the pensive man, who stands musing apiart from the 
rest, and whom we should tliiiik hilioiis hut for the narrowness 
of liis chest. His couijdevKui is pallid or of a d(>ep colour; and 
tile features of his couiilinianci- are expre.ssive of nndancholy. 
He is lean, yet of great muscular vigour; his eyes are clear and 
brilliant, yet of a sombre ex]>ression. His hair is dark, and doe.s 
not readily curl. He is rather tall, and not ill-fonneil, yet .slen- 
der; liis breast is narrow, and confines the action of his lungs; 
he stoops a.s he sits gr walk.s. His internal organization is cha- 
racterized by great onergy aiul life; hut the action of the sy.stem 
meets with oh.st met ions. His nerves are extremely sensitive ; 
yet generou.s warmth is wanting to soften and expand their ex- 
tremities. His blood eireulati's with languor, ami if he is long 
exposi'd to the cold ip a .state of imictivity, if is .soon chilled. His 
stomach is apt to hc'come indolent ? Ji<- i.s exjiosed to tlie anguish 
of dillicult digestion and all the horrors resulting from costive- 
ness. Such ;ire the plij sical peculiarities of the melancholic tem- 
perament. 

The melancliolic man unites an habitual distrust of him.self, 
and wu'ak iiidt'eision in common atfairs, with obstinate persist- 
.ince in matters on yvliicb he is decided, and undaunted perse- 
verance in pursuing one ohjeel. When he has no strong motive 
to fix him, his yvavering cxjiost'S liim to the reproach of pusil- 
lanimity ; and he ml^hf find it dillicult to n'pel tlie charge, yvere 
it not that it 15 imjKissihle to make him sw'erve from lii.s purpose. 
Beauty has an inconceivahli* and mysterious powc'r over him. 
He df ‘serts the society of llu; wise and learned, the di.sputc.s 
of politicians and the di.seussioiis of men of business, for the un- 
quiet enjoyment yvhich he finds in its vicinity. V et yvhile he 
yields to the temporary 'nfluenre and dominion of any one who 
is lovely, he is slow to form an attachment; and if his affections 
are once, engaged, his love bears the .seal of eternity-. In lii.s in- 
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tcrcoiirsc with men, iic avoids all socit ty which does ?iot suit, his 
hahilsol' mind; hut lie is sincere in his iViendships, and, we must 
also add, slow to forgive an injury. The recollection of a wrong 
remains almost indelibly imprinted on his memory. In society 
he i.s sehlom at ease; his manners arc embarrassed and often 
awkAvard. Yet he does not fail to excite interest and a^ sentiment 
akin to compassion. When he coinerses, his imagination (‘xerts 
itself powerfully, and he often uses original and singularly ex- 
pressive forms of language. Indeed' the imagination is at all 
times the strongist faculty of his mind. It creates a world tor 
him, all unlike the real one. fie does not .see things as lhe\ arc, 
but behokls in them only the relleclions of liis own reprewenta- 
tions. llis imagination is energetic, delighling in proroiiiiu sen- 
timent, and exceliing in tin* didineatio.n of stivoig pissions and 
intense sidfering. Powcnfol motnesare re<pnied to hnng him to 
action. If snddmily called upon, when he is not nioced, he 
falters; can decide on nothing, .mil aj)pears to exhibit a complete 
ine/Iiciency and iinsnitahieoi*'^’' lor business. iJnl if strong ex- 
eitemenf acconijtanies tlie uiH-xpecleil call, be eonn's with eiu rgy 
and decision to the guidance of atlairs, pours forib his ideas in a 
torrent of extraoi dinary and irresis'.ibb ehxpience, and surpasses 
all expectation. It is a we,.kiu ss of tlu' ine'ancholic man,llia1 he 
is alway s eomtenijilating Inmself ; the opcral iinis of his ov n mind, 
the real, or more probably, the imaginaiy iv'oes of his ovvn life. 
The .sanguineous man is hapjiy in lus lickleuess; the bilious en- 
joys himself in tTie stir of action; the pldegmatic is content, if he 
is but left alone to repose undisturbed; the melancholic is ipiite 
satisfied only when discoursing, or musing on himself and liis 
sufferings. So far he is liable to the charge- of vanity; hut no 
further. He does not form loo high an estimate ofhim.self; sell- 
conceit is the foible of tlie .sanguineous; they and they only are 
spoilt by adulati<,^n. ijove is the ruling passion of the sangui-' 
neous; ambition of tlie liilioiis; the melancholy man is haunted 
by a longing for glory. ’J'bis gives an impulse to his patriotism ; 
this employs his imagination and leads him to beautiful designs; 
this prompts him to enter on the career of letters; this not uu- 
frequcntly drives him with irresistible power to nightly vigils 
and immoderate toil. 'Phis called Rousseau from obscurity to 
be the admiration of hiiirope, and placed Tasso among the im- 
uiorlal. The melancholic man i.s timid, aiurput.s^no confident^* 
in himself. His own judgment is never satisfied wdth w'hat lie 
performs, though ‘of all men he can least brook the censures 
others; and exhibits the apparent conlraihction of relying ino.sfjr 
obstinately on a judgment which he himself distrusts.' Tin's dis- 
trust of himself, saj’s Cabatiis,’' injures the perfection anJ utility 

& t 
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of his labours. Bui is not this remark without foundation? Does 
no! Iliis douhtinjr make him ansious to finish his productions in 
Hie most e.areful manner? To what else do we owe the perfect 
f;race and harmony of V'irajili? the close and impassioned rea- 
sonings of Rousseau? 

If the melancholic man errs in his practical judgment of men, 
he iit h^ast^sludics the priiicijiles acrorditig to which they art, 
and carefully aualy/es their n\otiv(‘^ and passions. lie under- 
stands th(‘ internal op(‘ra1u<iils uf tljeir minds, even while he is 
uiistu'cessful in his diiecl attenij)ts at influencing them. lie is 
tiimsnlf capahlr of a Ingh and continued enthusiasjm JJe is gifl- 
eef with aft(‘ctious, wlhcli may lx* rolined and elevated; he can 
had admiration tor all that is beautiful and virtuous among inen ; 
can pay hoitiage to lli^* flue arts; or be admitted to enjoy the se- 
rious plt‘asnres ailiudcMl hv phiJosopJiy and poetry. Jfe has no 
talent for light humour and ph^asanlrv; hut jjf* excels in hitter 
ni(>rts and sewerity of satire, lie is Mihject to ecstasies of })lea- 
siirt* no less llian of pain; and the J'onner Ix’come hiin less tlian 
the latter, lie possessc‘S th(‘ virtue oi‘ palienee in the most emi- 
nent dt'gna*. Notinng can fatigue or suhdne him. Disa])])uint- 
nnuiN do not weary him; nor imii he he hailled hy^ delays 

Shall v\e give ( xamphas ol‘ this temperament ? The history^ of 
hti'rature and llu’ arUs is lull oi lliem ; on Vheliislory of the world 
also, the nudumdiollc class has fi eijnently t^xercised a w^ide and 
lasting influeTiCin Tlji' most eiotpunii of modern philosoplters, 
>hc! gifted eliild of (iei/c‘Va, the ontcaM of fortunP, oliers an ex- 
ample. llow hrilliani is his imagination ! What tiinifllty marks 
liis (diaracter in smaller atfairs ! What dauntless courage ani- 
mat(‘d him, wlum h(' jxihlished trutlus in deliance of the Roman 
ehur<di and the \ (‘ngeTmre ol* ilt^spoV^ ! What a power also w^as 
(‘xercised over him hy le*autv! How^ w illingly hc‘ offers his EJoise 
ftii manuseripl, on giit-edg<‘d paj)er, neatly sewed w ith ribbands, 
to his accornplishiMl jiatroiiess! What ignorance of the w^orld do 
we find in him, and yet what discriminating delineations of the 
passions and IkmtIs oi’ men ! S(» long as a love of u ntil, of liberty, 
of virtiu*, shall avail with charity to ])rocure the pardon of vices, 
resulting from a want of education; so long as sjilendour ol ima- 
gination, keen reasoning, a hold avowal of sentiments, eloquent 
r(q)rj6W)fs of fashionahk* iollies and crinu^s, in a w cml, the fine 
llnjoighls and style of genius, shall he admired, the name aiul the 
vyj^tiiigs of Koffsseau wdll he respect(‘<l, and (he analysis ol his 
nsAnd explain the temperament whicli we have just been de- 
^oi'ibing. ^ • 

' Jn Euglf^Ji poetry^ Towdey seems to liavt‘ been ot this R™* 
peramenfv Alilton, naturally bilious, arquinMl something ot it 
from ag(i and misfortunes. Wliy net^d we (hie many names? Not 
to dwell on the hard of Mantua, do but call to mind the poet ot 
* voi.; V - “NO. ^ IS 
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chivalry and the cross, the swci'test nnnslrcl of his country, oi 
rather of all lime, tlu‘ iaimilahie 'rasso. 

There arc instances of int‘n devott^d to letteCvS. History de- 
si*nbes Dcmostlicnes as of a sl(Mul*'r form* short l)r(‘atli, tlierelore 
we infer, of a narrow chest, llis j)hysio^,noniy lias a somi)r(‘ ex- 
pression, as we know not only from the hosts of hiin, hut iron; 
the insolent jests of ^Ksciiiiu's. lie is represented as ot un^ield- 
JDi*' pei'scveraiicc ; a man, whom mother th(" factions ol tin* pece 
pie, nor the clamours of the anstoct*Mic parly, nor llie 
Macedonia, could mtV.e from tJie can-er of disinterestc'd patriot ' 
ism; a man, vvho, arri\ iiu; at early manhood* found a suirnuenl 
<»bjeet for the ein])lo\ imnit of his life, and n inained true to it in 
danger, in power, in siwcf^s, in d<*lt‘at, — at home, on 'tun hassles* 
in exile, and in death. He nas an ardent lover ol lihmty, smit- 
ten also with true jiassiou for ^lory. Monaotr, hesidt; his per- 
sevv'^rance, he was naturally timiiL When he was prestmled al 
the court of Philip, he is said to ha\e hetui i inharrassed, anvi Up 
have sho^vn no proofs of Ins greatness. WMitm callt'd from the 
forum to the camp, he not at once capable of directing the 
battle. And lu* was accustomed nt‘ver to address the Atlumians 
cxcei)t aft(’r careful preparation: \<‘t, tm gnat occasions, li(» was 
sometimes raist'd heyonil himstdf, and if exmtral anti ronip(dl(‘d 
tospeak, h(' did it as it were l)y ins|)irat mn, and with irresistible 
force. All tln‘S(^ things are traits in the n.nn'al character of the 
melauchollc t(‘m]au amimt. * 

\\*c think we are ahnndaiitl\ authnri/tal by liistorical evidemee 
in tliese remarks on Ueinosthcnes ; though, as far as our know 
ledge extemds, he is i‘tt(,d in nom* of the hooks of physiology 
We venture to name om* still great(‘j' inum^, as of this (dass, and 
we do it confidently, relyina^ on the poitiaiU of his person and 
his moral cliaracter. It is a man, to whom this country has biitj 
i’ccently paid higli Imnours, and who \i*t nuuits tin* higlH\st at"* 
onr hands. W(' mean C’hristophtu' (u)lnmhns, who first unfurled 
his fortunate sails in thex^ distant n^gions, 

CIC ri])pt.-nri st-^nuru con gii occlii il volo, 

\m Vhiiva, etc \ui nnttc occiu, c nwWc pc\inc, 

Cuntu cha A\c\<k*, c ti.ieco, e Oi Vc solo, 
liasti a *t poslcri inoi rlCalipianlo acceimc : 

Ciu' fpn / ffoco clara /ung’a ntrmorta 
l)i por-uia tiiji;-nissiifia, e <1* istoria.*’ c 

Tlius %vc see, llinl ixTsons (if the iiuilaueliolie lenijx'iaiiH'Ut . 
possess j^real ineans of iiiiluenciiifj; others, and exereisinjj; powet 
over the destimes of niaokiiid. In our aceoiint, of it, vve h.W' 
purposely avoided inenl ioninu, the monstrous crimes, which are 
described by ('ai)anis, Richerand. and the rest, as its natural ef- 
fects. They not so. Proiddence has made no tcmjierainent 
morally evil or f^ood. It lias exposed each to its own tempta- 
fioii<, and facilitated to each the actpiisition of virtues. The 
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*';tsliness of the sanguineous is counteracted by humanity and the 
.tofler virtues; the ambitions of the bilious by clear reason and 
j fluick perception of what is just ; the weakness of the melan- 
cholic by patience and unwearied apjjlication. But it must be 
confessed, that when they lu'cnme corrupt, their A'ices may pro- 
duce very tlifferent decrees ol' horror, 'fhe bilious man is never 
wantonly cruel or wicked, (^u-sar, in his ambition, fmi.shed the 
ruin of his country’s libf;r1ie/>, but ids success was not sullied by 
bloody vengeance. Nero, ^^ho was .sanguineous, was at first hu- 
maiK', then fickle, then corrujit, and Avhen his innocence was 
gojie, he made men ndscrahle lor hi.s amusement. V engeance is 
the crime of the melancholic. W itness the proscriptions ofiiyl' 
la. When the, mind of the melancholic man yields itself up to 
the influence of maligitanf or degrading passions, he is cold and 
uerciless; his imagiiiatioi) is lull of corrupt images; his lusts arc 
uonaliiral : iiis tireast conceiv es dark and malignant de.signs ; he 
.becotiie.s ludiflerenl to consequcoce.s ; he neither respects the hap- 
pine.ss of olliei'. nor is awed !»\ the prospect of his own ruin; he 
s deaf to the voice of humanity, reckless of imturc, of God, and 
of eteruitv. I'iherius, Doiiutian, Philip II. of Spain; these 
•ire evaniplcs,— wouhl there were no more, — that the melan- 
cholic (einperaiiu'iit m.iv be ruinous to public ha’ipiness and 
virtue. The ndnd turns ghully from men of such atrocious souls, 
lo tlie milder virluessind ilie better genius of Burke or the elder 

Pitt. 

Let the melaiiebolic man, i( be values health of body, or peace 
of mind, iie\ er yield lo indolence, and slum solitude when his 
mind begins to view tilings d.irkly. His diet should he rich, mo- 
derate in (piaiitity, biU nutritious. Fasting, or a low fare, gives 
,^he {lassions a tragical power. Lig^t w'ines may be freely u.sed. 
winter, if he will but he often abroad, tlie cold weather will 
Chll olfhis ideas from bis trouble.s. Suflicient t^erei.se by day, 
and cheerful coinjiany in the evoiiiiig, will keep him in a good 
condition. Summer is liie dangerous sea.son liir liiw. The soli- 
tary admiration of nature confirms all his evils. 

Go, soft enthusiast ! quit the cypress groves, 

Nor lo tlve rivulel^s lonely moanings tunc 

Your sad coinphint. Go, seek the cheerful haunts 

Of men, andtningle with the bublling crowd; 

Lay sclienies for wealtli, or power, or fame, tlie w ish 
Of nobler minds, and push them night and da\ , 

Or join the caravan in quest of scenes 
New to your cy^s and shifting every hour. 

Beyond the Alps, beyond the Aj)penines, 

Or more adventurous, rush into the field 
Where war grows hot; and raging through the ^k v , 

The lofty trumpet swells the maddening soul 
And in the hardy camp and toil.somc march, 

Forget all softer and less manly cares, ” 
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We have finihhed llie eimnieration of leiii))erani<'nts, as de- 
scribed by the fathers of medicine. 'Phe Gn'eks recou;nised but 
four, considering tin' afhlc'lic only as a iiiodificalion of the san- 
guineous. The inotleru n ril(>i s form a distinct class o( the athletic, 
and they add another, of whicli evamples doid)less existed amonc 
the ancients, and which in modern times embraces f'l inconsid- 
erable portion of mankind. 

The temperament to whtcli ue a11n(h> is the nrrrtn/s. M e 
cannot readily give a U pi' of its moral character, foi a pari of its 
peculiarity is, that it admits of the most various moditicatioiis. It 
is characterized h\ the pn (lominance ot the seusiti\e part ot the 
systcni. It is not that the iim ves are deranged, or lielicate, oi' 
weak, as tin' common phrase^ art* ; on the contrary, the action 
of tJie ner\L's is ilisjudjiui tjonahiy jxn’.'erliil ; they lio their o/lic(‘ 
too eHeeluall v . 

The nervous temperameni \s charactevi/ed l>y extrern*' stmsi- 
bility. An impression is easily made ; the miiul is acti\e. vola- 
tile, dies hastily from one snhjec-t to anotlier, and that not from 
fickleness, hut tVorn a rapnlit\ of associations. It is (piu’k in 
making combinations of ide.is, forms its resolutions suddenly, 
and the dnrahility of these resolutions depends on another eir- 
cumstance. If thi* lihies are elliuninate. the ehai’aetei is also 
fickle; if they are hard, and in man, this usually hapfiens, tin 
character is firm and possessed of decision. In the latter ease the 
ncrroits man Is lean and as it were ema‘'i;ited ; his muscles are 
hard; the'^ye hright and rajiid. llis mind is capable of tin' most 
various action, lie passes from one snbji'ct ami one, feeling to 
another with facility. He can instantaneously break from deeji 
devotion to give hinisclf nji to aimisimient from sympathy uitli 
the sorrows ot'otheis to mix in gaiety. He is suiteil for the most 
various e.xercises of llu‘ mind. Sometimes he is distinguished 
for cloqueiic<‘;' hiit w it and sarcasm, Imjncnl illustrations, ab- 
rufit transitions, arc more natural to him than careful reason- 
ing or impassioned ehM|uenee. Indeed he is scarcely ever pa- 
thetic ; hut he excels in (‘pigrammatic conceits, in the quick 
perception of the ludicrous ; and in the pointed expression of hi« 
ideas. Jle delights in pnn erhs, and manufactures nevv ones. He 
is commonly eeccnlr'c in his w'ays ; and while lie is sometimes 
suspected by the world of levity, he reto^jts upon it by a cold 
\>hi\osophy, and a “ contempt, for the malignant vulgar.” ’I'he 
pe.ople of Ne.ufchatel dismissed their pastor, because he disbe- 
lieved in Ihc fl(‘rnity of liifnre pnnisliinents. The pastor ap- 
pealed to Frederic, who declinml interli-rencc. ‘‘If,” said he, and 
it was his only ami his formal answer, “the people' of Neufeha- 
tel insist on lieing damneft forever, 1 have no objections.” Fre- 
deric is the most striking example of the nervous temperament. 
Voltaire also belongs to it. So too in the North, we have no he-. 
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siiation in classing under it the Russian Suwarrow. In antiquity 
wr think that Soc'rales belonged to it ; to the many he seemed 
an odd hutloon ; hut his friends and pupils knew that his mind 
held glorious eouverse with fhe suhliinest truths. We further 
venture the. suggestion, that the eccentric apostate, the gifted 
dulian, hejonged to the nervous class. Were we to name two 
more, they should he the emperor Hadrian of Rome, and his 
countf'rpart, tly* em|)eror Jqsi‘|)h of Austria. 

W liere tins temperament exists in an intense degree, it be- 
comes a malady. Its remedy is exercise. * The balance must be 
raslorei! hi-tween the sensitive and the muscular forces; and this 
can he ell'ected only by dimini.shing the action ol the lyind, 
and increasing that of the animal nattire. Nothing else can give 
<f re.st. Friendship, lel(»[‘r.s, business, action, all will not avail, 
or rather will hut increase the evil. 'I’he labours of agricultuix*, 
or any laliour ahn>ad, whicli will genti}' occupy the thoughts, 
and at the .same time strengthen the body, an* of most service. 
Childrt u of this class sutler from too early attempts to cultivate 
their minds. Such attem[it.s are immediately followed by groat 
apparent results, but do in fact confirm the natural weakness and 
misfortune of the individual. 

It will be hardly necessary to add, that the.se tt mperamenls 
are seldom found uiiinixed, although one is usually predominant. 
In general, it may lx; oliserved, that the sanguineous prevails in 
northern countries, the. bilious at the south, the pbh'gmatic in cold 
ami moist marshy countries. In onr immediate viciiiity, exam- 
ples of the .sanguineous occur more freipieiitly than of any other. 
A mixture of tlic sanguineous and tlie hihous is very eo«>mon, 
and forms the temperament best suiti'd for tl;e laitJiful ami tran- 
4]uil discharge of private duties. "I'lie n.. fmclmlic is also not 
rare; the nervous is uneommoii, except m the other sex ; there 
are not deei<ied eases enough of the plih gmalie to bring them into 
th(* account. 

And which is the best temperament ? Kach is content wifli it- 
self. The bilious man thinks no hours \vorlh remembering, e-x- 
eept those which have been past in the midst of ambitious toil. 
Hut do you think, that the .sanguineous will desert his pleasant 
fire.side, abandon his e/ieerfiilne.s.s, renonnee his ficklene.ss, re- 
.strain the wand<;ri^gs of his alfeetions, for all the hoje-ti-d supe- 
riority of the Uilious temperament ? Or that the melancholic man, 
in love with himself and his mournful Immour, de.sires a changc 
in his constitution ? Or hat the phlegmatic indolence, which cares 
not whether the world Avas made for Oa;sar or no, would wi.sh 
to |)art with its inditferenee, and figure in the career of public 
honours ? Providence has been merciful and benevolent to each. 
The best temperament, the dean ideal., is compounded of all the 
rest, and we will call it the tempered temperament In this the 
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happiest proportion of the elements is observed, and they are so 
mixed, that nature may be proini of her production. This mo- 
del of perfection may have never existed : many of the wise and 
good, who have been the benefactors of mankind, iiave approach- 
ed near to it; our own Washington nearest of all. 

We have now explained tlie six classes, into which ^11 physical 
peculiarities and the corresponding moral ones may ln‘ resolved, 
it no longer remains diflicul . to show, how men ,dill<-r fiann one 
another in the manner in which \\v have stated. 'Pbat a pecu- 
liar temperament distinguishes a nation, no oik' who will consult 
history, or look through the world, at the Turks, the l)\itc!).tbe 
Spaniards, can deny. That in families tin* same defects and ad- 
vantages of original organization are transmitted, is quite as ob- 
vious. I’he fliflTerenees between indiniduais arc as apparent as 
between the races. 

It is when ilie liifi'erence between man in out' age and anotbei 
is observed, that physiologists' tlml reason to believe it possible 
to effect great changes and improvenn'nt> in ins condition. W hen 
these ingenious observers are admitted to tlie conncils ot ednea- 
tion. (he most brilliant prospects are opimtai for the aim lioratioti 
of the human race, and the happiness, liealth, and virtue of fiilurr 
generations. The companions of man’s exislmice, his dogs and 
his horses, have already seen the epoch of regmier.alion ; it does 
but remain for him now to try upon himsey’. what he h;is so suc- 
cessfully attenuated upon others, to revie^w, says tiic illu.sirioiis 
Cahanis, wjio for the most part, uses words (•onsidmatelv. to re- 
view and correct the work of nature. ‘“A daring enterprise" 
he may well add. In that happy age, vvhich the ph\ siologists an 
to prepare, the incipialities of leniperamenis are to be removed, 
and a mixture of (lu; elements in the happiest proportions, is to 
form a healthful body', the dwelling and the instrument of a 
healthful mind.n I'here will then be no more of atrabilious 
frenzy; no more of athletic ilulness; tin: phlegmatic are to ex- 
change their inertness for the livelier exercise of their bodies 
and the cheering efforts of imagination ; and the sangnineoiis to 
be metamorphosed from frivolity to fixedness, from inattention 
and indecision to steadfastness of character and firmness of prin- 
ciple. There is still to he an infinite variety of character, re- 
sulting chiefly from the influence of (lie worjid ; of climate, age, 
regimen, and pursuits; but there is to he no more, excess. Good- 
ness is to bo cngraftcfl on every mem her of t he human race. There 
is tt) be no more sorrowing ftir ideal suffering ; the compressed 
lungs of the melancholy arc to find relief and freevlom ; their 

* Cabanis, voL 5. p. 405. These views arc not new. Pluto’s Pepuhlic contains 
a similar project for the improvemonf of the human race, liis plan is liable to no 
decided objection, but that it is impracticable. 
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iftOmlu c features to kindle with habitual cheerfulness. And then 
thi:. blessed age of our late posterity, is to wonder at the present; 
and lo read with astonishment, that the science of physiology 
and the kindred studies hav'c had no more influence on the sys- 
tems of education in an age which boasts, and in many respects 
may justly boast, of its enlightened condition. 

With tile best wi.sbes for this improved race of man, which 
future* centuries may behold, we turn to the world around us, 
vshere tlie tluylsaud ii\:idvfciHencies, follies, or excesses of men, 
continue to maki* them heirs to a thousand e%dls, and where those 
coucerued in erlucation, instead of receiving ol physiology the 
improved species, must bi'ar with the faulty productions of na- 
ture, am' ihake the most of such imjierfect materials. Knough. 
w(‘ believi*. has been said# to show, that the care and culture ot 
tlie body de‘'erv e to i>e metbodiealiv piusued in connexion with 
moral cdm'atioa- 'Phe great <lesign of ail efforts is, to bring the 
bod\ and tlie mind into that condition, which shall most success- 
fully promote the lieallb, jusl action, and harmonious co-opera- 
Eion of both, for the real happiness of the individual. We never 
dial! be able lo exjilain liieir mysterious union ; we may’ do muclr 
Jo make that union a happy’ and a useful one. 


\uT. \ 111. — l^ivic of t he Unit Off Staten, Historical, Geo^ru 
ph icttl, amt Statistical ; cjhihitinp;, in a ((niroiicnf^rrn. 
the Xatarat and Hrtiftcial Features of the sceerai States, 
and enthravins; those leading hrnnehes of Historp and Sta- 
tistics hist ada/>/<'i/ to develop the p?'esent ('o/tditioa of tfu 
North .inu'riean Union. Itlasf rated ivith ,]\faps, liy 
Wim.iA.M l).\iMiv. l.Smo. Philadelphia: li. S. I'anncr : lS2d: 

Tuts is the ag(‘ of cxaci science, and development in the arts. 
The last few years have delined more than the eighteen ecnturie.< 
of our era. All tbo.si* cajiiia! iinprovi'ments of which Kurope 
and America boast, date within forty years. “Old things are laid 
aside, and every* thkig has become new.” Old books grow 
rnouldv ujioii the ^fRelve.s of tin* curious; they’ have yielded to 
that jioteiit spirit, which (‘slimates hooks for their practical teach- 
ings only. Our presses no longer labour for the few ; they usher 
forth to the multitiule. Ijearuiiigis no longer the recluse, dw'ell- 
ing in cloislt'is, ami sneering at the occujvations of society. Our 
age has hailed the ha])py alii iial ion of tlie arts ami seieiices. Every 
science now is nuule to subserve some ait ; and valueil exactly’ in 
proportion to it.s u.sefulnft.ss. I'his h-ippy union ohavactcrize* 
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our era; and has developed those groat agents in power and ine- 
chanies, whose action, with the certainty of intelligence, seems to 
perform all the duties of the social ecunonyv. 

Chemistry applied to the, arts, the philosophy of mc'clianics, 
and physical science, constitute that fulcrum which the ancient 
philosopher so much wanted ; they support the great lever »)f ac,- 
tion that is mov ing the moral and physical world. Steam power, 
labour-sav'ing machinery, with all their concomitant inventions, 
enable us to subsidize nature herself, and to go tof'h llial real lord 
and master, so jiroiuHy promiMal in Holy \\ rit. 

The physical sciences havi* entered our scliools, and opened 
to us the great roll of nature, at whose readings ihi> .speculatid'ns 
of the old school have fled: all the cloud> of ni\ si i.i.si.i lia\ e dis- 
persed and left our liorizzm hriiiht and (;xtended. 'I’Iicm' scic'uces 
give an exactness to tin* mind that fits it for pursuits. 

We e!i1('r upon nur <lutic> \\ itli \ iMoji— lolltnv the pluirf 

l;nvs <)1 iiatun* — ren.soii uj)(>n lliiutii; — rvi‘r\ ilmii;;, 

talv(' notliiiii; oii anth<H ity — on fcntli* \\ o 
natiin!'s to all iho arPs, aiul lioi* pnp»*ip!<'s h» a!! out 

oj)pratioiiv 

Thus vve .n(‘ ('nal)k'(l to ijn|>ia)vo and c\icml ( i n df plinent 
ot (jor doniotic <M‘onn!o\, Wc' liavr j^iven to ai;i Iciilion' a i o- 
d<>ubl(*d <‘a])apily to support our raf*t' ; wr alnjf/-st 

now fruits and nc'W animals, hy onhu^lUiaual pi‘acti^*c. W i liavo sf> 
much fai'ilitaicd inanufaclnia s, by labom 5\ inti madiinon* dial 
thoy roach ador iivw worlds for a mail. \Vt lia\o r.iO fl 

int(*rcours(‘ by stc'ainms, c,mals, and jad-jciarls, unhl timo and 
spacc^wo almost nolfniiti. Wo havo f iab(»i*al(‘d our tajrlbs, salts, 
and min(‘rais, into all iho shapos that t‘r)mrort, hoahl\, and luxury 
can <lo,'‘iro. \S r Iia\'(» docrenpusod (*voiw siibstaiuax oxlractod 
ovory osMUico, and o\'ory ol>j(»rt. 

In this condilion of science, wIkmi its (rue connexion witii na- ^ 
lure IS e\er\ whma' ro(‘own\so(k its snl'isi.rv iency to tl\e arts 
2 ;enerall\ tolt, and its amidioration of tin* human condition so 
hij>h!y appreciated, it was to be expected that physical ujeoj^ra- 
phy and tin* political stale of man wouhl rcradve the atUaition 
due to llieir iiuportancc*. Tliosc ])!iilosophers and naturalists 
who claim the whole* edohe for a patrimony, and all mankind for 
readers, now rc^^ai'd with deep interest, tlui«{>romincnt and rari(*d 
features of our earth. Tluyv are no loiifrei^ content with lines 
of latitude, plano-delim ations, and common-place descriptions; 
triey look to the j^reat filatures of each continent, imd of each 
country, ''I'hey now cast countries info mountain rauf^es, ]>Iu* 
leaux, slopes, and basins, and calculate the influence whicli tlu‘se 
tcatures have upon climate and productions, as w'cll as the h(*alth 
and habits of the human race: limy note the Alpine characUir ol 
the plants and animals; the capacity of the plateaux, and the 
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Icti'rious qnalitios of th«^ basins. These naturalists stop not at 
1 he surface, they j)enelr}ite tlie substrata; examine those curriires 
of rock that upbear the mountains, spread out the plains, and 
give character to tlic streams and basins, and estimate the capa- 
city of each formatiem to support the vegetable and afford mineral 
production#. They have established the mineral associations with 
each formation, and point tlie miner to his treasure. I'he. Guth- 
ries, the PinJ^tpns, the \Jor.ses, with their commonplace de- 
.scrijitions and^uaint divisions, are no longer satisfactory. We 
look to the bolder sketches of a Humboldt; to the more discrimi- 
naJiog and iietter defined views of later investigations. 

Europe juih dune much to develop her physical geography. 
In her last d . •nights, she jireserves all the fixed features of 
her continent, and pa\s Id them the projier homage. She con- 
siders the hearings of her mountains, and is .studying their effect 
upon )ier climati- and capacities. She doe.s not smooth down her 
eminences to uiuneamiig plaiys. .'she has, wiili instruments having 
an accuracy unknovvii to fornier age.s. estaldislied the astrononii- 
tal position of .ill her iniportant places. She ha.s Irianghal her 
eleiatcd points in Khgl.iiMl, France, Gi rniany, and the regions 
of the Bailie, and ascertained their real heights and distances. 
By air lines, she has ealcnlated the length of a degree of latitude 
in every parallel, from the Pireiu-es to Lapland, and at this 
time, all surveys in ^>uro^)e jireseiii each couiitn in its true garb 
of mountains, slope's, ‘aud basins. France is now e*ngaged in car- 
rying lines paralh'l with the hori/.on, aroniul all her kasins and 
mountain.s. 'I’liese lines rise in ri'gular .steps of ti'n toi.ses from 
the lowest to the highest levels, and exiiibif by their cThwcr- 
gence or tlive'tgence #t n'gular ilistanees, tlie gentleness or ab- 
ruptness of the sio[»e.s. Such surveys show' the military capacit}’^ 
of the country for offTeiisive or defensive ojierations; the prac- 
ticability' of exleiuliiig roads, canals, and lines oPinterconinuini- 
cation ; and with wlvat facility the resources of one basin may, 
«n any emergency, be thrown into anotlu'r, eititer to aid its de- 
fence or supply its want.s, when an enemy t>r .scarcity threatens. 
These surveys present the fine perspective of a country, thrown 
into vertical sections or profile view's. 

Many departments of scicnce.directed hy government-patron- 
age or individual oi^rprise, meet in the common field of physi- 
cal geography in Europe, and jointly' labour to define and give 
valiK' to it. 'riie common gc'ographor prc.senls his charts and de- 
scriptions : the astronomer, his parallels, fixed points, and me- 
ridians: the naturalist, his phenomena, plant.s, animals, and cu- 
riosities: tlie geognostic indicates the formations of rock and 
their mineral a.ssociat ions : the chemist, the character of soils and 
substrata: the mathematician, his triangulations and points: the 
i'.ngineer, his lines of defence, elevations, defiles, and plains: the 

voi,. V. — NO. 0. 19 
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civil engineer, his vertical sections and communications: the 
scientific observer, his ranges of the thermometer, the course of 
the winds, and the nature of tlie climate : the agriculturist, the 
capacity of the plains and hasinh to subsist a population. All 
these departments of science bring in their welUdetincd docu- 
mentary facts, and make up that vast budget which constitutes 
physical geography. 

But when \vc quit Euroj)e, with its limited^ plain.s and nar- 
row' valleys, and approach this ncw‘ world, ouf' iield (uilargcs 
and our vision expands. Plains open to our view as boundless as 
the ocean; mountains that look down upon the cloud.s ; and 
slopes that cover four thousand miles in extent, with rivers co- 
extensive, which seen* to defv the known curvatures ol the globe. 
W e see Alpine plains extensive enough to he the seat of rejiub- 
lics, rising in the tropical I'egions. Nature here limns upon lier 
large scale; all her tignres are colossal, all her features bold and 
strongly marked. 

We leave South America ami the IMexican table, and a)>proach 
these United Slates: although tlie Cordilleras have sunk into 
more moderate dimen.sions, they arc still exUmded, and the 
plains, val!e\s, and slope.s, as large and as w('ll defined. Kurope 
asks of us, what is the < liaracter of our great plains and long line 
of mountains? Wliat are the climate, soil; and productions of 
this goo(U\ patrimony? What its capacity to support our race? 
Wherein is it better, or in what resjieet does it (lill'er from the 
w'cll kno;vn eorrespc'itding latitudes in the old world? And what 
has been done in these states to illusfrale the real iial.nre of oui 
plip* .tad geography? Weausv\er, that Darby’s Uiew of Ihe’Unil- 
ed States has done much, and v. ill go far to satisfy these anxious 
inquiries and just l•e<juisiti<'>n.s of Jilurope. Mr. Darby has pre- 
sented to us in a condeii.sed shape, a complete view of the phy- 
sical geograph;; of this country, ni> where else to be found, lie 
has optmed the liudget of geographical, statistical, and document- 
ary facts, which have been accumulating for years, and digest- 
ed them into order. Our country, with its strongly marked fea- 
tures, stands in relief by the j>erspect.ive of Mr. Darby ; his 
sketch is not that of a Cjiinese, without light and shade; he pre- 
sents us in our mountains and plains, our valleys and slopes. 

Before we enter more particularly into Abe plan and merits of 
this work, it will be an interesting inquiry, ilo ascertain and enu- 
merate <iie kind of information which aided Mr. Darby in his 
View, and formed the basis of his work. 

In this country as well as in Kuropc, many departments of 
science, acting under the authority of the locaT' and federal 
^ovwx\muv\\6, awA iwvw-h indiv’wVvval ewtcrprisG, have V)een Cni- 

physical geography. The local govern- 
mtnis, jjjit; primary schools, have given the rudiments? The 
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slates are sovereign within their limits, for all purposes of po- 
lice and improvement. They present us accurate charts and maps 
of their respective territories, and are engaged in the construc- 
tion of roads and canals, whic!li oblige them to survey with sci- 
ence, and shetch with nie(‘ly profile views of their territory. In 
addition to,lhi.s, the governor of each state makes up annually, 
and reports to the legislature, a very interesting mass of facts, 
declaratory of Oie linances, pojnilation, improv'ements, literature, 
health and afjriculftire of* the stale over which he jiresidcs. 
Thc.se reports are filed in tlie office of state* are accessible to all, 
an/1 furnish facts very necess.iry to a full and perfect description 
of our geograjih}'. The federal goveri'.menl, however, has done 
infinitely more in this way. By the cessions of the different states, 
and by the purchase of I jonisiana and Florida, it became possessed 
of the great valley of the Mississippi and the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, of which national domain Congress has organized 400,000 
square miles into the states qf Ohio, Indiana. IJlinois, Missouri, 
J.«ouisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, and the territoriesof Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Michigan, and Huron ; and three times as much more 
remain unorganized. The direction of these lands has been thrown 
into a bureau of the government, called the land department; and 
with much science, under the superintendence of the late .Tosiah 
Meigs, oneof our best’mathematicians, they have been surveyed in- 
to sectionsof a mile square, founded upon a series of true meridians. 
There we see a minuh'pess of survey which puts idder countries 
to the blush, extended over an area as large as all Ei^opc, and 
developing its geograjjhieal featnr<‘s, its natural history, and its 
mineral and agricultural rcsourres. in all the riebness of^dfttail 
and certainty of inathttmalics. Tiiis bureau of the federal govern- 
ment is invaluable to the pliysical geographer. 

The portions of this national domain not yet embraced by 
the.se minute surve 5 's, including the Kooky mountains, the Paci- 
fic slope, and the great plains of Missouri, have been partly explor- 
ed by scientific and competent officers and naturalists, sent out 
under the orders of the government. Captains Lewis and Clark 
explored the Missouri river, tlio region of the Rocky mountains, 
and the Columbia river of the Pacific slope; an extent of coun- 
try within the tempe-rate latitude.s, never before, examined by one 
expedition. OUr sqi^fron in the Pacific has examined the coasts of 
that ocean. Captaiiil’ike explored the ,\rkansas and Red rivers: 
l)r. Hunter and William Dunbar, the Washita river; Major 
Long, the. heads of thy Missi.ssippi, the St. Peters, Platte, 
base of the Rocky mountains, and the Arkansas riv<>r ; Go- 
vci'TvoT Cass* and Mr. M’R.e.uny, t\\e uoiyh-v^gcstern lakes and 
their counexion whh \Aw, v SsohooVcvaftnnd lidi'vi- 

lenant Thomas, {lie lend difitriet of Missouri and \\^\no\s. 

. . Thc/fn psrl'!r'<< were aided bv astronomical and other suitaVd 
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instruments, and accoin))aiiied hy Mr. Peale and Dr. Jan\es as 
naturaUsls, Mr, Orde ornitholoj;ist, Dr. Say entoniolo} 2 ;ist, Mr, 
Keating chemist and min(*ralogist. Dr. 13:ddwin botjudst^ Pruf(‘s- 
sor Douglass inatlieinalician, «'nid Mr, S(‘ymour designer. They 
fixed the latitude's and dislaiues td‘ many puiids, and returned 
rich in rare collections and s^'lentitic skfdches of the country ex- 
plored. These expeditions have* thrown much light upon <jur 
physical geography, and are cr(‘<lltable to tlie natioii. The Fede-' 
ral goveiaiment, in aid oi its marine, 'and to l'nrtl*lVv and facilitate 
commercial operatiofis, has survi". c'd and rendered cliarts of oiii 
long line of st',a-coast, u ilh its infl('cru)iis, Injrhonrs, and sonnd- 
ingjjj; and Avith in>truments of tJie nicest eonstrucl ion fix(‘d tlie 
meridian of Washington city as a base, with ri'spccf to (Irceii" 
wicli and Paris, and those of many of enr citi('s. ItsmilitarN (mgl- 
nt'crs have ma(h' ret'ognisance of all onr harbours, our (‘xj)osed 
points and el^'vat i(ii)s on tiu* sea-coast and the ('anada line, with re- 
feix'nce to our defences, and have extended around many of them, 
lines, parallel to the liorizon, in grades of ten or tw^mty f(*(‘t rise; 
and at regular distances, marked tiie convergence or divergence 
of these lines to fix the exa(‘t elevation and nature of the* slope*. 
Several cor|js of topograjjhical and eivil engineers have, fur the 
last four or live years, been employed by the Federal govern- 
ment to ascertain the practicability of connecling the Atlantic 
slope willi the great central or Mississippi valley, and Ijie Gulf 
of ^Mexico witli tin* northern lakes, by rail roads and canals. 
These sup evs liax o presented te n wrtical sections of the* coun- 
try, from llie Atlantic coast to the uatc'rs of the Mississippi, b('' 
tvvei^’^s'New-Fngland mid Alabama, embr;u'ing in as many points 
the Alleghany mountains, "lliese (mgineeris have examined almost 
ever;, basin, crossed rdmost 4verv summit and plain in the Ignited 
States, and present tin* must interesting results and finest per- 
spective of the, country t(» the lovers of physical geography. Mr, 
Darby has availed himself of tliese highly important views, and 
has not only givc'n tlie results, hut abmU tweiily tabular state- 
ments, filled with the detail of their elevations and distances. 

The l;d)ours of th(i Federal government do not stop hei’e ; it 
has, throughout the entire cordon of our military ]jost.s, from tlu? 
Gulf of Mexico to tht- northern lakes, along our whole* sea coast, 
and at Washington city, and also at its for the sale of lands 

through the Mississippi valley, amounlin^^to ^nearl)^ one hun- 
dred different j>oints, ordered ranges of the thermometer, weather- 
gauges, and the courses of the winds, to be duly noted and 
registered, by the officers and romnfandants at those points; 
and to be rejiorted regularly to the bureaus of the* government. 
This budget is eftremely inlercisting, and has done much in de- 
termining our climate and seasons. It shows the relative heat 
and moisture of the Atlantic slope and MissLssij>pi valley. Mr. 
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Darby has extracted its essence, exhibited the results, and given 
many tubular statements of the detail. 

Individuals of science and enterprise have added ta the mass of 
facts already cnuni<;rated. Tilt geology and mineralogy of these 
states, have been presented by M’Clure’s general work on this sub- 
ject — Eaton’s Geology of the western part of New-York — Silli- 
man’s geological sketches of a great part of New-England — Dr. 
IMitchell’s account ofllie North river and Long-Island — ^Troost’s 
and Le:i’s nci^ibourhood of Philadelphia — Keating, Flint, and 
Schoolcraft, on the valley' of the Mississippi — Hayden, Dr. Mor- 
ton, and pi(»fessor Yanuxc'in on the tertiary and sandy region 
of^ our .sea const — Dr. .lames and major Long on the Hocky moun- 
tains and ^and jilains of the upjx'r Misso\u-i and Arkansas, and 
professor ('h'vrdand’s excellent work on our mineralogy. Our 
botany i.s minutely and ably exposed : our general botany by' 
Nuttal, Kusli, Frazier, Lyon.s, Dradbury, Bartram, and others; 
our medical botany b;/ Bigelow aiul Barton — our southern plants 
by Elliot — our northern plants by Torrey' — our sydva; by Mi- 
ch, aux, and our fimguses and nioss(‘s by Swinitz, Our orni- 
thology stands beautifully figured, and ably described, by Wilson.. 
Orde, and Charles Buonaparte. Dr. Say, Mr. Le.sueur, and Mr, 
L<>a, have collcctc-d and described our entomology'^, lish, and 
.shedls ; I)rs. Oodman and Harlan have set forth our natural histo- 
ry — Harlan, Mortoi\, Fitch, V’^anuxem, and Bigsby have exam- 
ined our fossils. Dr. Pickering is Investigating the Alpine cha- 
racter and g(;ographicaT ranges of our animals and plan^. Pierce, 
Cist, Griscom, and M’Clure, have exhibited the anthracite region 
of Pennsylvania. The cadets at West Point, and of captJkij^ar- 
tridge’s academy , have triangulated most of the mountains a'JTd 
elevations in NeAV-Englaiul, and oif tin* North river, and ascer- 
tained their heights aiul di.stances; and H. S. Tanner’s very able 
and scientific maps and utla.ses leave nothing tg be supplied in 
the complete delineations of the country. 

The above mentioned, is the ample and rich collection whence 
Mr. Darby derived his authentic facts, and which enabled him 
to adduce so many intcre.sting results. 

But. if our physical geography excited so much intere.st iu 
Europe, it was to he expected that our political condition would 
awaken an interest fitill more intense. The improvements of 
this age are not owlincd to the arts and sciences; they consist 
not alone in cfiemical developments, labour-saving machinery’', 
and facility of communications ; they reach the moral and poli- 
tical state of man. Afi enlightened spirit is abroad among the 
people. 'Rie dry bones are quickened ; the inert mass begins to 
moA’e; the people feel and assort ihcir importance; their spirit 
is in the .schools and the cabinet; it enters the very palaces of 
the BelshazzarSy and writes alarming admonitions on the wall. 
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The still small voice of popular rights is heard in every legislative 
hall in Europe ; and when a government is under the influence 
of public opinion, all is safe; names then are unimportant, 
and forms go for nothing. Call the head of such a government 
president, king, dictator — they are all the same, no matter whe- 
ther set up by the popular franchise, or family ])rescription ; they 
are the servants of the people, anrl the* virtual representatives of 
that public opinion, which readies them all, and tj) which all must 
bow. This spirit leaves the kings upon their ihrdf es, IxM-ause it 
is necessary to the gdod order of societj . It comjiromises with 
privilege, because its eradication would convulse' tlie body pah 
tic. JPopular rights an* the common lares. 

The aristocratic and lib(iral parties of Europe', look with d(‘ep 
interest, but very dilfereut f('('lings, to these ITnited States. 'Fhe 
aristocracy of Europt* would derive strength Jroin oiir dissolution. 
They would calloursthe JavStexperimentuponpojiular governmtuif, 
and proclaim its failure conclusive of the want of capacity in man 
to govern himself- The liberal party lean ii])on our example , 
draw from the permanency of our institutions inurh support to 
the great cause of civil lilierf}', and consider the great question 
of representativ^e and constitutional government solved. I'ln* 
friends of man in Eurojje anxiously inquire, whether a nation’s 
prosperity is in a proper ratio with the freedom of her invstitu- 
tions? whether our population, our literatuix', our improvements 
in the arts, our^facility of communication and domestic comforts, 
keep pace, with our civil liberty? Mr. l)arby\s View answers 
these questions aifinna(i\'ely. 

He ^ierived his facts illusti'ative of tin* ]>olitical condition of 
this country, from tlie following autlunfic sources: viz., the 
census rolls of the Fcuieral ji^overnmenl, taken with great accu-' 
racy and nice discriminations of age, sex, colour, and occupation ; 
Carey & Lea’s Atlas of the lTnite<I Stales, after the plan of Le 
Sage; Dr. Scyhert’s Statistics — Mr. Pitkin’s Resources of the 
United States — ^Blodget’s Tables — the returns of our schools and 
universities — of our banks and mint — reports on canals, roads, 
bridges, and public buildings — ^the histories of the different States ; 
and above all, the legislative measures and annual budgets of the 
federal and local authorities. 

This government of the people can have tio secrets ; all its acts 
are overt; all the disbursements, all the estimates, all executive 
proceedinj^, the very arcana of diplomacy, are annually unfolded 
to the sovereign people. Reports on the finances ; on commerce ; 
the exports ; imports ; tonnage ; on our fortifications and defences ; 
on our armories ; military ; marine ; foreign relations ; products 
of the seas; forests and agriculture, are annually submitted, ex- 
amined and pui)lished, and become authenticated documents* 

So liTpat \y^(\ ^rown the mass of facts above enumerated, and 
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so cli/Fusc in its cliaracter, that, but few Americans had the cour- 
to encounter it and extract the information necessary to a 
pro])er understanding of our n'.al condition. Foreigners did not 
atlempt the task ; tlie detail vv;ls bewildering ; they possessed no 
clue to guide them, nor any princij>lt‘s of connexion. Mr. Dar- 
by’s \’'iew of the lJuite«l States is labour-saving to the Ameri- 
can, and alt that is desirable to the foreigner. It presents us at 
tlie trilninal of science in Kurope, exliilbting our own case, and 
telling “a ro>*nd unvarnis1i‘’d l.ile.’’ It is an analysis of our 
geography and po_^itIcal condition, that rectifies all the theories 
iifjier philosojiliers and refutes all the niisrepresentalions of her 
travellers. 

Mr. Darby’s language and style are in the general adapted to 
tilt' im|)ortant and matlenof fact nature of his subject: he con- 
veys his ideas in manly langu.ige,, without any reaching after 
ornainent. He is occasionally, however, stilT, and somewhat af- 
fected in tlie construction of his sentences: wc discover an imi- 
tation of Jiaron I fumboldt,* in generalizing too much, using 
compound technical words, in meanings too unlimited ; and a 
tendency to substitute new terms of a more general signihea- 
tiou, for those already in use and understood; as “Chippewayan, 
Apjiaiaehian, Ocean river, Cabotia,” for Rocky and Alleghanyr 
mounUiins, tiulf-Str«am, and British North America. In such a. 


work, however, stylo, becomes a .secondary consideration ; and if 
the author’s method Ijc. good, and his ideas clearly^convcyed, we 
look no further. Mr. Darby’s method is novel and p^losophi- 
cal. He throws the country into slojies and valleys, mountains 
and plains, and deduces our climate from the influence ofVe jgh- 
bouriug oceans, seas, ^and lakes; the course of the winds; tlie 
elevation of our ranges ot mouutaiuif; and the nature and extent 


of our plains. He carries isothermal lines across our continent, 
and shows their ileflections from the operatiork of the above- 
named causes. He examines the connexions between our great 
valleys and jilains ; their rock formations ; agricultural capac.i- 
cies ; and mineral resourci's. Such is the grand outline of his 
plan in relation to phyxsical geography’. Wc will now consider it 
more in detail. 


Mr. Darby’s second chapter is rich, in original matter and 
extended view’s: it d(*vclops his plan. 

“I'he territory the United Slates i.s naturally divided into three great sec- 
tions ; that of the Atlantic slope ; that within the great central valley of North 
.\inerica{ and thirdly, a slope or indini'd plane extending from the Itocky or 
Ohippewayan mountains towasds the Pacific ocean. 

“ 'I'he already most thickly inhabited part, and the seat of primitive European 
colonization, is an elongated, hut coinpaintively narrow slope, fulling towards die 
Atlantic ocean. The second .section, flanked South by the Gulf of Mexico, North 
by the interior sea of Canada, and by a wule sweep spreading from the Appala- 
chian to the Chippewayan mountains, embraces the most important part of the 
^great central valley of the continent. This expanded region is drained in great 
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part by the inmitnerable confluents of the Mississippi, but Jiaving- within its 
limits an important part of tiie basin of St. Lawrence or Canadian sea. fh yoiul 
the Rocky, or Chippewayan mountains, desct uds the great babin of Columbia or 
Oregon.” 

•‘In every disquisition upon its geography, the relative position and extent of 
these great natural divisions ought to he caKdully kept in view. Contrasted in 
their general aspect, separated by nafiual if not by impassable boundaries, and 
each in itself of great extent, the civil tud poUt.cal history of thtf Uniled States 
must in all future times be modified by features whicli no human power can es- 
sentially change.” 

Mr. Darby j;lves jihe tbllowino birePs-ryt' vio\v^of the Atlan- 
tic slope and great central valley, before he entCTs on the par- 
ticular description of each. This view is net^essary to exhibit 
theTiver and mountain systems of those divisions, v»z. 

“To an eye sufficiently elevated and powersiof vision strengtliened so as to 
admit a view of the whole territory of the United States, the pers(i'^‘ctive would 
present, on the south-east an immense inflected sea-line, from tlie moutfi of the 
Sabine to Cape Cod, of 2400 miles, unbroken and unadorned by any of those 
strong features which give relief to landscape. Approaching the Hudson, far dis- 
tant hills w^ould be perceived, but still the ocean spray would continue to liavc a 
beach of sand and shells. With tlie Merrimac the monotonous scenery w'ould 
cease; more indented and now rising into rounded promontories, the ocean bor- 
der would be seen ricldy variegated with sheets of water, intervening between 
isles now smiling in all the luxury of civilised cultivation. Extend the view in* 
land from the Atlantic ocean and Gulf of Mexico, and one vast and very gently 
rising alluvial plain would seem emerging from the waters, and spreading to the 
base of the Appalachian mountains. The ocean plain, first an almost undeviating 
level, would be found imperceptibly broken into hijl and dale ; the hills first 
humble in elevation, but approaching the mountains jiiorc proudly swelling into 
that majesty, whitth gives so imposing an aspect to' many of tiie interior parts of 
the U nit tales. But to give still more grandeur to this interesting picture, the 
long andriiTcgular chains and ridges of the Appalachian system, would appear 
stretcUr^g from south-west to north-ea.‘?t, through upwards of 1200 miles. Those 
^/KSs and ridges, however irregular in tJieir individual pliysiognorny, would be 
perceived arranged as a whole, with asymmetry winch mocks the efforts of art, 
and again, exhibiting the peculiar^phenomeiion of constituting the fur highest 
elevation intervening betw ecn the Atlantic ocean and Mississippi basm, without 
being the dividing^ridge between the respective rivers of tliesc two great sec- 
tions of North America. Impressed with the common but erroneous opinion, that 
tfie Appalachian chains and ridges arc the superlative of hills, and that the At- 
lantic scope is terminated by the base of that system, the observer would quickly 
perceive his error. He would discover that the Appalachian system, so far from 
constituting a dividing river line, that compared with the real fountain boundary, 
the mountains ranged obliquely ; and would appear in some respects as extra- 
neous to the general structure of' that part of the continent ; and as banng been 
formed at a different penod. The mountains would be seen deflecting the 
courses, but in no single instance as determining thocrecipient into which their 
waters are discharged. The river volumes wmuld appea^flowing down the moun- 
tain valleys, or bisecting tlic chains at very nearly right anglos. This symmetrical 
inflection infjje courses of the rivers, though apparent on both the Atlantic slope 
and Mississippi basirt, is in a peculiar manner evident in the conduents of Chesa- 
peake bay; the Delaware, Hudson, and Connectfcut basins. 

“If a perceptible line was drawn on a good map of the Unilc;d States, an ob- 
server of subh a diagram, would be placed relatively as would .such a one as I 
have supposed. Such a map would present the mountains as crossing the river 
line at an angle of about 30*^; and what is truly worthy of remark, the river line, 
from the sources of St. John’s of New Brunswick, audf Maine, to Tlorida Point, 
would appear to obey the inflections of the opposing Atlantic coast. The moua- 
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tain system, on the contrary, almost touchings the ocean on the coasts of New* 
Hampshire, Massacluisetts, Connecticut, and New-York, penetrates, in its range 
south-west, more and more deeply into the continent, passing over New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, the two Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama.’^ 
“I'urrying our view west from the •Appalachian chains, a new and variegated 
landscape opens, The great central valley of North America spreads its widely 
extended sweep from the Atlantic to the Pacific system of mountains ; falling 
from the Apj^lachian by a gentle but broken descent to the Mississippi, and 
again rising beyond that great stream to the base of the Chippewayan. In its 
fullest extent, the central valley dips into tlie Gulf of Mexico, south, and min* 
gles with ilie frozen marshes of Arctic ocean, north. Of that part embraced 
in the IT lilted Stj^fes territory, the Canadian sea hanks it on one side, whilst the 
Gulf of xMexico closes the landscape on the oilier; from the two bounding moun- 
tain systems are poured the thousand streams of the Mississippi and those of its 
eofiHuents 'I'lie rehitive extent of these great sections which we have noticed 
A ill be givei^iii another pan of this view. In order to exliibit to the reader a 
condensed summary of the comparative heights of the two sections, the following 
tables were consirucled.” • 

W e regret that the valuable tables referred to above, cannot be 
inserted without extending this article too far. We however in- 
sert one to .show their rich detail. 

No. I V. — Table of the aseentt and from tide water in Patotnae river at 

Georgetown, to lake Erie at the town of Vfevebmd, by route of Potomac, Tiiug' 
kiogany, Monongahela, Ohio, Big Beaver, and Cgyahoga rivers. 


K0ute. 


Miles* Feet* 


t 

Georgetown to the great falls, 

Harper’s ferry, 

Shenandoah falls, - 

Cumberland, 

Mouth of Savage creek, -------- 

Summit level, - 

Mouth of Deep creek into Youghiogany river, - 
Down Yoiigiuogaiiy river to tlic village of Smyth- 

field on the United States road, 

Connelsville, 

Mouth of Youghiogany river, 

PiTTSBtJU©, 

Mouth of Big Beaver river, ------- 

Up the latter to the foot of the falls, - - • ^ 

Head of the .falls, ----- 

WaiTcti, 

Summit Level between the sources of Big Beaver 
; and Cayahoga river^^ 

Level of Lake Krie ^jjTOleveland, mouth of Caya- 
hoga river, - 


1? 

40 52 

Si 57i 
130^188 
219 
233 
1249 



143 

182 

iV^ 

22. 

1 V 2 ! 

537 

446 


1503 

2486 

falls 342 

2144 



■ 349 
367 
397 

li^98i| 

2^401 

451 


739 

507 

87 


1405 

811 


11 800 
1061 694 
12 706 


44 


10« 854 


750 


461 


53 


907 


60 


521 


falls 


342! 


565 


“An adequate attention tollicsc profile tables, will tend to prepare the re^er 
tbr a more due conception of the great inflections in the surface ot the United 
States. As respects the most prominent feature on the Atlantic side of the con* 
tinent, the Appalachian system of mountains, ue find it nsing into masMsincen* 
tral Virginia, to an elevation of about 2500 feet, and in the Peaks df Otter to 
about 4000 feet above the ocean tides, and falling by a very gradual descent to 
the sources of the Mohawk, where the highest table land is only 420 feet. The 
v'Ri.. V. — N.i. y. 
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entire ^vitcm peuetrated by the ocean tides throu^rli the Hudson valley, extends 
in reg'tifar chains, and is altog'ether, perhaps, the most unifoi'm mountain mass of 
the earth. It is not, as I have already observed, distinguished by any volcanic or 
other very elevated peaks, and in no one ridge rises to the region of perpetual 
snow.” 

Mr. Darby devotes tlie next three chapters to the minute ex- 
amination of the Atlantic slope, gives it.s extent in square milo.s, 
and marks its peculiarities, lie subdivides it into rivcr-ba.sins, 
and describes each sej>arately with iis connexiouf 

Instead of extracting paragraphs from these didders, we will 
give an epitome of their eonlents, accompanied with some re- 
marks of our own. 

The great Atlantic .slope, extends from Florida to Npw-Iiruns- 
wick, a distance of yiOO miles in length, and from the summit 
of the Appalachian mountains to the Atlantic coast, a mean 
width of one hundred and .sixty miles, embracing twMinty-six de- 
grees of north latitude. This slope contidns 308, bOO square miles, 
and is very distinctly divided into two narrow and elongattid 
sections: First, the primitive glope commencing at the falls of the 
rivers, from Georgia to Neiii'-I^gland, and rising in a real in- 
clined plane to the tops of the Alleghany ; and secondly, the di- 
luvial shelf of sand, clad in pine forests, and extending from the 
falls of the rivers to the Atlantic. This should not he called any 
part of a slope, for it is a pl^in, hut a few feet above the tides, 
and very uniform in its level. Thi.s shelf of sand, if we extend 
it to Cape Cod, is upwards of 1500 miku>*'in length, and from 
Gseorgia U# New-Jerscy it averages 1^0 miles; thence to Nevi- 
smk hU^ 60 miles in width; and from these hills it runs outinto 
thOirf rSrrow cones of Long Island ainl Cape fk)d. 

According to late inve.stigation.s, a true tertiary formation con- 
stitutes the substratum of this sand plain. This tertiary begins 
ad; the Nevisink hills of New-Jersey ; appears through the low- 
eit parts of that iitate in the marl pits and calcareous earths, filled 
shells and animal remain.s ; in the shell formation of the 
Chesapeake shores of JVlarylanfl ; the calcareous shell rock of 
Ifork river, Virginia; llu: Neusc river, NortVi Carolina ; Eutaw 
springs, South Carolina; and Brice creek, Ogcchee,.and Oconee 
rivers, Georgia. All of this tertiary })an, wherever we penetrate 
to it, exhibits shells and animal remains of^ an older assoeiation 
than the diluvial or alluvial formation, whici^ warrant us in pro- 
nouncing it to be anterior and distinct. It is, however, very ge- 
nerally covered with a thick coat of sea sand, and the recent alluvi- 
al of the many rivers which cross it. JVorth of the Nevisink, 
this tertiary has no existence; the sands of Long Island and Cape 
Cod rest directly upon the j)rimitive. 

It is a curious geological feature, that the tertiary with its 
covering of sea sand through Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia, 
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MaryJand, Pennsylvania, and Ncw-Jerscy, should rest immedi' 
ately upon the primitive, without the intervention of the transi- 
tion or secondary forms. Tlic coat of sea sand throughout this 
wht>le space is sufficiently enflre to give the character of stenli- 
ty to the soil, wlien compared with our primitive and seconda* 
ry regionSj And where the river basins do excavate it, such is 
the low level of its plain, that the alluvions of these rivers and 
hays of the sea^ do but deform it with swamps and marshes, in- 
stead of impaling fertility*tb its sands. The swamps and marshes 
thus created, generate annual diseases : hihous and intermittent 
t’eyers recur as regularly as the seasons, and render tliis region 
scarcely inhabitable, and its population enervated and inefficient, 
'i'here sodms to be no reclamation of these wet and swampy 
grounds; they lie too low to be relieved by any natural means. 
'J’his sandy region is a great deformity upon our fine continent, 
and affects it like a \i^*etched foreground which degrades a pic- 
ture. It pushes the populatiiMp. awtsy from the comforts and fa- 
cilities of the sea, and obliges commerce to wind its way up our 
crooked rivers to meet this p|||li^iiou at their falls, where it 
finds health and terra hrma. Our foreign eommerce, therefore, ms- 
tains much delay, and is burthened witj^ many expenses in en- 
countering the river navi^llon. 

The most prominent features of this sand shelf, are Cape Sa- 
ble, Cape Hatteras, JLong Island, eiid Cape Cod, with the fine 
estuaries of the Cheeiipeake, Delaware, and Pamtico; — the in- 
terminable pine forests that clothe it, and the swarp^ and of- 
fensive margins of all its river basins. * 

The Gulf stream, in our opinion, has had much agency imtl^roiw- 
jng up tliis coat of s^a sand, and in the formation of our profhiT^ 
nent capes. Its powerful eddies, alfrays whirling inwards to the 
main, must carry and deposit all its accumulated matter; and 
where this eddy has the strongest action, the coast will protrude 
into capes and exhibit deflections. The probability is, that Cape 
Sable, which has no basis but sand and the most recent shell 
concretions ; which for four hundred miles is sunk very near tiie 
level of the sea, has been formed by tiie first great eddy of this 
ocean river, which is now daily adding to its dimensions, parti- 
cularly on the, gulf side. Its secondary eddies haye acted upon ^e 
coasts of the Caroli^Sls, Virginia, and Jersey ; and encountering 
the cross ourreijts^rom the rivers, have protruded our capes and 
indei^ted the coast into bays. Its last action, which is now more 
direct, is upon the Newfoundland banks, where, in a few thou- 
.sand more years, it will upheave a little continent. 

The origin of the Gulf stream is no longer questioned, but the 
volume and extent of it are but little understood. Imagine a ri- 
ver two hundred miles wide, without soundings, ^ running, ac- 
cording to Baron Humboldt, from two to five miles an hour, 
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with its counter currents and eddies of corresponding extenf* 
sweeping in its course the very bottom of tlie ocean, and 2000 
miles of the coast of South America and Mexico, collecting sea 
weed and all the wrecks of the ocean, and depositing all this mass 
of matter upon our coast and the great bunks. Let the reader 
imagine moreover, the ^'ast amount of shell lish and 5 >yster beds 
nourished by these deposits, and as they perish, mixing their re- 
mains with the matter deposited, and lie may conceive how ra- 
pidly it could form capes, isiands, ahtl banks. V\erc all its de- 
posits collected in one place, it would annually form an island of 
many miles in extent. 

The Gulf stream acts powerfully upon the tides. In the sea o( 
Mexico it seems to take awa}' all ilicir wonted regularity. Their 
ebb and flow on the coasts of the gulf, particularly about the 
mouths of the Mississippi and Pensacola bay, depend on these 
eddies and the course of the winds; they often lose their periods 
and appear whimsical ; but upon the coasts of Maine ami New'- 
Bninswick, the stream scems,.4» act in concert with the natural 
flow of the tides, and by a s^'cif joint action produces astonish- 
ing results. The tides on the coast of Maine rise from twenty 
to forty and in the bay of Fundy, where this joint action 
seems to tend, they rise to the surprising height of sixty feet, 
i^ch a volume of heated water flowing directly from the tropics, 
covering, according to Mr.Warby^s estinCiate, fifteen thousand 
square miles, Jn the part of the Atlantic ocean near our coast, 
must act pow^fully upon the general temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, y^d generate an undue and factitious degree of heat Ac- 
conlp^’ to a very curious and interesting table which Mr. Dar- 
Uylias given us in page 367, the difleren,pe of temperature be- 
tween the air and water within the range of the Gulf stream, 
between the latitudes of 32° and 41°, the water is found to be 
fjpom 4° to Fahrenheit warmer than the air. This long 

Ulie of heated water, acting constantly upon the superincumbent 
air, must greatly heat and rarify it, and create a long line of 
comparative vacuum, for the surrounding air to rush into. This 
leads to much violence and turmoil in the air of that region; cur- 
rents and counter-currents will be produced ; storms, sudden 
changi^ in the direction of the winds, and great extremes in ^eir 
t^j^ature, will he the consequence. In Winter, the long l^e of 
vacuum will attract to fill it the chilled ^d ^heavy air from 
the polar r^i(^ of Canada, spreading over us as they pass, the 
severity of'me Canadian temperature, and sinking our thermo- 
meter, in the <%ntral parts of the United“States, to 10° or 15° be- 
low Zero. Again, when in midsummer the power of the sun 
has heated the contiiienl, and we look to the neighbouring ocean 
for cooling breezes, we look in vain, for there too the air is 
heated to a degree which is in equilibrium with the land, and 
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cannot act to refresh and cool it. It is under this balance, that 
our sultry summers oppress and enervate us. We conclude then, 
that the action of the stream not only contributes to the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold upon diir Atlantic coast, but by the con- 
tinued struggle arising from this difference of temperature, many 
and sudder^ changes are wrought in the air and direction of the 
winds, which give the character of changeableness and instabi- 
lity to our clin^ate. This very unwelcome neighbour of ours, 
the Gulf strevtt, works ode* more inconvenience. Its counter- 
i'urrents wage an eternal warfare with ortr rivers, and throw 
.ittwarl their mouths, bars of sand and shells, which exclude 
in most cases large vessels, and render their navigation .dif- 
licult; hence our best harbours are often disconnected with these 
rivers, and therefore incoin enient, and less accessible to the pro- 
ilucts of the interior. 

The real Atlantic slope, commencing at the falls of the rivers, 
and reaching to the summit of tJte Appalachian ridge, is primitive 
in its rock formation, except sonae small basins of secondary 
occasionally interspersed ; and a najrow slip of transition, where 
it connects with the great secondary region of the west, near the 
summit of the mountains. This is the real hill and^dale region 
of the United States ; its gentle swells and picturesque hills form 
the line rural scenery of our countrj^ equally favourable to hes^ 
and agriculture. Here is seated aSt best and most comfortaMe 
population ; our country’s pride and support. Tljis region is all 
arable, and either fertile naturally, or susceptible of agricultural 
improvements. The portion of its soil formed by the OTcorapo- 
sition of the trap or hornhlend rock, the limestone, old r^l sand- 
stone, and some of the slates, is naturally ver; fertile; but Sie 
vsoil formed by the disintegration of the granite, and the scaling 
of the micacious and magnesian rocks, is comparatively poor, and 
too silicious or absorbent in its character to fawur agriculture, 
without much art in its preparatli^. Its ctqiacity however to 
support a population, is quite equal to that of any portion of Eu- 
rope of the same extent. 

The mineral resources of the slope are rich and varied. Iron 
ore abounds throughout its whole extent. Gold is found in con- 
sidafable quantity over a space of two hundred miles square, in 
North and South Cafblina, embracing the waters of the Yadkin, 
Catawba, and I^olfd rivers. From tlie best estimates, nearly the 
amount of half a million dollars has been collected, if we include 
the portion consumed in the arts. Most of this has been procur- 
ed in the sand of the streams, or the gravelly hills near to them : 
but in three or four places it has been found in regular quarries, 
embedded in a quartzy matrix ; the largest lump weighed twen- 
ty-eight pounds avoirdupois. Jjcad appe.ars in many places, and 
. mines are opened in Pennsylvania, upon the Perkiomen ; South- 
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ampton, Massachusetts ; and Eaton, New-Hampshirc. Zinc ap- 
pears in mountain masses in Sussex county, New-Jersey. Cop- 
per mines have been opened in three places; in Bergen and 
Somerset counties, New-Jersey ; and Montgomer)'^ county, Penn- 
sylvania; and encouraging symptoms of this valuable mineral 
appear on a line of two hundred miles, commencing in Bergen, 
New-Jersey, and running on through Essex, Morris, Somerset, 
and Hunterdon counties of that sUite; and Bucks and Montgo- 
mery counties, Pennsylvania : and ho doubt but a little more 
time and enterprise will develop it in an unlimited degree. 

The coal region of Pennsylvania is literally inexhaustible. The 
finest anthracite exists in mountain masses. It is directly accessible; 
liesinmostcases above ground, and requires nosinkingoTshaftsone 
thousand yards; and there are. no choke damps or gaseous ex- 
plosions to be e?»coiintere<l in reaching it. It is hewn from the 
hills, and drifted by a system of canals just finished, to our large 
cities; and i.s becoming already an article of export, and a source 
of wealth to Pennsylvania. 

Bituminous coal exists id basins in Virginia and Maryland, 
and is much in use. Throughout this slope the marbles abound, 
and presents great variety. The Kaolin clays, the aluminc earths, 
and other minerals necessary to the arts, arc found in innumera- 
ble places. This slope mi^therefore be tonsidered richer in 
mineral productions, than a^ part of the ITnitejl States of equal 
extent ; and contains in its bosom, the seeds of much future ad- 
vancement in the arts, in agriculture, and commerce. The river 
system this slope presents some very curious features: mosi 
of th chi break through the dependant ranges of the great Alle- 
^Rmiy ridge, and lay their upper branches along the fine inter- 
vening valleys. After thejF bear down these great outer bar- 
riers, and issue upon the plains below, they run not off at right 
angles to the ocean, but deflect to an angle of forty-five de- 
grees with the coast, southwardly, and observe a parallelism 
with one another. The Hlidson, the Delaware, and Susque- 
hanna particular!)", arc thus grouped: some great natural agent 
seems to have acted powerfully iqwn them, and given them 
this unusual deflection. The mountains seem to have been shaped 
to the rivers, instead of originating them. 

Some of our rivers are not content wiffn breaking down the 
dependent ridges, paidicularly the Hudson ^nij Susquehanna ; 
these have away the very Alleghany to its base, thrust their 
proud heads 'throGgh its spoils, and now j’est them upon the plain 
of the great vvestern valley. So deeply has the Hudson pierced 
this giant, she carries the very tides of the ocean through its 
base, and omitMl one of the most easy and valuable communica- 
tions with'W!<#e8iern valley. 

Connected this slope is the Alleghany system of out 
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mountains. This syvstem observes a line of near 2000 miles, and 
a general parallelism with the sea coast. It is made up, however, 
of two very distinct ranges of mountains, which interlock their 
spurs about the heads of the Sus(juchanna river, in Pennsylva- 
ni.i, atul by mere coincidence form u])on the same line. The 
northern is the real granite or primitive range, occupying New- 
England, a*nd the shores of the Hudson, in New-York. It 
has all the characteristics of a primiliv'e mountain ; its irregular 
forms, picturesque summit^?’, and weather-worn sides covered 
with its own debris. Primitive mountains, every where, are 
irregular, and never admit parallel ridge.s w'ith their intervening 
v'afle^s: all their minor ridges are mere .spurs of a common 
nucleus. The southern part of this range, called properly* the 
\lleghany mounlains, is generally secondary in its formation, 
and puts on a symmetry unusinal and quite original. It consists 
of about six ritlges, which run in parallel lines, observing great 
courtesy in their inflections and cvcnne.ss of outline for a distance 
of 1200 miles, with their fertile intervening valleys. 

Thesj; mountains seem to have been formed by some ocean 
currents, that rolled on -through a series of ages, until they ex- 
cavated the deep valleys and relieved their marginal barriers^ 
which, as their currents diminished, became lak^ in the very 
valleys they had scooped out; and, after fertilizing them wim 
ihtiir depo.sit.s, burst tjie outer bai^rs or ridges by the weight 
of accumulated w.'itew, precipitated themselves into the ne^h- 
bouring seas, and loft in bold relief this range of mountains. The 
rupture of the Blue Ridge at Harper’s fury, so eloqu'hirtly de- 
scribed by Mr. .leffer.son, is a stroim^ confirmation of tln^above 
tlieory. ^ ^ 

Mr. Darby has given ten vertical .section.^, crossing these 
mountains in as many places, from Massachusetts to Georgia, 
and showing in <let;iil, by tabular vimvs, the cxa<;t t'levation and 
the gradual rise from the tides to th^jir summits,; and thence their 
gradual descents into the great c^lftral or Mississippi valley. 
The.se tables arc highly interesting. 

It is very remarkable, that neither the primitive nor second- 
ary parts of the Alleghany system of mountains, exhibit any 
symptoms of volcanic action. They are formed without these 
violences of nature. The plastic hand of Neptune shaped them ; 
not the angry P^ut*. 

Mr, Darby has thrown the All.antic slope into river-basins, 
ahd by the rhumbs calculated tlie siqierficial extent of each. The- 
results are, given in tabular statements, and present a curious and 
original paper. 

We come now to the great central or IMississijipi valley. We 
stand upon the Appalachian range, and looking to the west, we 
are lost in wonder and amazement at the almost unlimited ex- 
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tent of this region. At onr feet lie the charming valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi; beyond them the naked plains of Missouri, 
with their native pasturage and herds : and the back ground is 
finely relieved by the Kocky ntountain barrier. On the left, 
we have the distant line of the Mexican sea, and on the right, 
this great valley runs on, embosoming the northern lakes, into 
Canada. The part of this valley in the United Stafes is nearly 
twice the size of Europe; has twice as much native fertility; 
and can comfortably support twice ^the popula'tipn of that old 
and cultivated contii»ent. This valley, according to the following 
table of Mr. Darby, contains 1,099,000 square miles: — 


** Ncy! XX. — Table of the extent and geographical ptfbition of the re^r^)e('fivc valleys 

of the Mississippi basin. 



1 

menn art'a in 
uidtli sq. units 

i 

1 

bvtwefn latitudt jbviwctn lon^ituilr 



N. 

N. j W. 

w 

1 Ohio Valley, - - - - ] 750 

261 196,000 

34® OCK 

42°30'i 1“00' 

11° 40' 

Mississippi Valley, above 
^ Ohio, includi ng the mi- 
nor valley of Illinois, 
but exclusive of Mis- 
souri, 

650 

1 

1 

i 

i 

180,000 

% 

37 00 

r 

48 00 

9 00 

20 00 

Lower Valley,, of the 
Mississippi, including' 
Whitrf Arkansas, and 
Red^^tiver valleys, - 

1,000 

r 

200,000 

29 00 

! 

42 00 In 00 

30 00 

"Missouri proper, includ- 
ing Osaij^e, Kansas, 
riatte rivers, 8tc. 

1,200 

f 

4-37 

523,000 

37 00 

50 00 

13 00 


^otal, - - - jl,099,000 



The table does not embrace the upper valley of the St Eawi—’ 
rcnce, or tlie portion of the valley of the northern lakes that lies ^ 
within the United States, which would contain .300,000 square 
miles. This, added to the table, will show that this vast re- 
gion contains about 1,400,000 square miles. The great centisA 
valley of the United States may be natural^ divided into the 
follovcing very distinctly marked sections, viz. ist, The western 
slope of the Allfighany mountains ; 2dly, The easterq slope of 
the Rocky mountains, — these have but* little width; 3djy, The 
sand plains that commence at the foot of the Rocky mountains, 
are i^b«|||||||ve hundred miles in width, producing stinted* shrubs 
aftd pi^^es; and with but little-elevation above the great IVl^ssis- 
•*lppi’ plain, rests upon, and forms the line of its western tenni- 
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nation. 4th]y, The great plain of the Mi.ssissippi valley, com- 
mencing at the foot of the Alleghany mountain: it extetids fifteen 
hundred miles west, to the sand plain; and is limited north by 
the valley of the northern lakeS, and south by the Missouri hills, 
anti a line crossing from them to the Cumberland mountain, and 
passing, by^an inlleetion, not far from the mouth of the Ohio. 
This is much the most important division; contains the nucleus 
of the growing yojmlation of the west, and combines most of its 
fertility. SlhJjj, 'I’he vailed "of the northern lakes, and St. Law- 
rence. Clhly, and lastly, The slope of the ^inlf of Mexico ; this 
begins near tlie month of the Ohio, and very gently inclines to 
the Gulf; embracing the delta of that mother of rivers, and^lhe 
states of I*ouisjana, Mississippi, Alabama, and parts of Tennes- 
see., .Arkansas. Georgia, and Florida. 

We will t!,i\e a siiort sketch of each of these divisions. The 
first, or western slope of the Alleghany, is a narrow strip, scarce- 
ly one Imndnnl miles in width, embracing some of the western 
ridges of this suite of mountains, and noted for its sand, rock hills, 
and its afnnpf anfl i)roken appearance. It is a depres.sion of 
the Aile:;hany to the great western plain, and made up of the 
debris of its sand-stone formation. This strip is healthy and well 
relieved ; eniirely without swamp; but too broken and too sterile 
to favour agricultural productions. It is underlaid however with 
inexhaustible strata o( the fiiuist bituminous coal ; abounds in iron 
on-, gypsum, salt spriii^s, and heavy forests, which render it an 
important region of the United States; and when better deve- 
loped will be rich, and contribute its full proportio’^to the 
wealth of the country. Already is much of its iron, SMt, and 
coal, uncovered. , ‘ " 

The highest part of this slope is al)«»ut three thousand feet above 
the sea, and its western edge not more than eight hundred. In 
Pennsylvania, it l<Tminates with the Chesnut ridj^. In V^irginia, 
its base is washed by tiie Ohio river; and through Kentucky and 
Tennessee is limited the Cumberland mountain. 

Secondly, The eastern slope of the Rocky mountains: these 
mountains rise U> a height often thousand feet, where they base 
themselves upon the Mexican table; but their general elevation 
within the territory of the United States, is not more than five 
int six thousand feet ftbove the sea. Ur. James says their con- 
struction is primitive ; and that they rise very abrupt 1)’^ from the 
neighbouring plain. The eastern slope therefore cannot exceed 
one hundred miles in width, and is elongated into a strip, that 
lies quite across our terntory. Wo know nothing of its mineral 
resources; Kut all agree that it is comparatively sterile, deeply 
covered with the fragments of this primitive I’ange, and but lit- 
tle a.uited to agricultural purposes. The mountain range how^- 
ever," that forms ".‘its base, is sufliciently elevated to arrest the 
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winds and vapours of the Pacific ocean, and throw them bark 
upon the western slope. 

Thirdly, The sand plain in which the abovt'-nientioned slope 
terminates, with a width of five humlred miles, emliracin^ liie upper 
parts of the Missouri, Yellow Stone, Platte, Arkansas, and Red 
rivers: it seems formed by tlie (h'coinpositum of some sand-stone 
pan, and must be considered secondar} in its formation; of all 
our territory, this is the least susceptible oi ae^ricnltnral imiirove- 
ment. It is but a few hundred feel above the irvba^l cmilral plain, 
or Mississippi A alley; is covered with such shrubs and prickles as 
are the constant attendants of sterility and dronrht : and Avithout 
moisture enough tcj impart fertility to its sihcions soil. Sucii is 
the'droughty character of its substratum, tliat in midsumniei 
all the Avater disapjiears from the su^'face ; and tin' ver\ rixers 
which flow into it from the Rocky mountains, often present 
the singular plienomenon of flusJi running stream-.; but of 
which, as soon as they miter this region, the water is lost 
by evaporation and absoriition, leaving their bmls almost ^Ity. 
And they appear full of running water again, alter thcA pass 
it. No animal plant can thriA’e here; lime Imwexer rmiA proAC 
it to be the favourite region of some permaiieni culture that 
dislikes moisture; it may beconu' the a ineA’ard of the United 
States. From the account of major Long rnd others, it appears 
to possess a very peculiar climate, not only dry, hut very mild 
and uniform in its temperatnre. 'I’lie Rucky mountains arrest 
all the A'ai)Oufs of the Pacific ocean ; and fhe noith-west w inds of 
the arcUc^ regions of Canada, in their prcA ailing course towards 
the soi^h-east, leave uiiA'isited an immense triangular sjiace, form- 
•^iMiy the line of these winds, the h ise of the Pocky mountains, 
and New-Mexico. Hence* no northern' Aviiuls frequent that 
space, either to draAA’’ o\'er it refreshing A aponrs, or their freezing 
temperature. All the accounts of New-Mexico, Chihuahua, and 
Texas, go to confirm this hypothesis; countries remarkable for 
their dry and peculiar climate. 

The great plain of tl-e eenfral or Mississi]*pi Anilley no\\' 
claims our attention. It ixtemls from the western slope of 
the Alleghany, to the sand plain region thrd avc have just de- 
scribed ; a distance of .ahonl fifteen hundred miles; and from the 
valley of the northern lake.s, to the mouthed' the Ohio, a distance 
of six hundred miles in width. 'Piiis is fhe i^ist valuable region 
of the United Stales; uniformly fertile, and 1 he ‘se.at of our west- 
ern populaflon. *It embraces the stales of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kentucky, parts of Peninsylvahia, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Michigan ; and a region about five hundred miles 
in Avi(^, Ave.st <d’ these sf.ates and organized territories. 

No part of the globe presenls such an e\(enf of uniform fertility. 
It is literally all arable ; there are no sterile plains ; no rocky o\ 
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)in'cipi<ons ri(le;f‘s, :m«l scarcely any swamps, to deform its fair 
surKice. 'I'iiis uninterrupted fertility arises from the Uecomposi* 
tnjti urtli«' great limestone panppon which it rests. 

region, although crossed by the large rivers Mississippi, 
Missouri. Ohio, and their branches, is reall}” not a valley, but a 
plain. 'i’h€‘ ttillereiice in elevation over its whole surface is only 
a ftnv leet. Actual surveys tell us that such is the fact. The 
nordi-easi corixn- of tliLs pjiun, near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
lies al)oul eigifi lui einul feet al>ove the tides: the plains of Kcn- 
fiu;kv' and 'fenuessee are about the same height; at the 

inrtuth <»}' the Ohio, iml litth' different ; and as we go westwardly, 
up the MiiMjiiti or Xrk.msas. to the sand plains, the same «on- 
eiusions loice themselves upon us. 'Phe great and numerous 
nvers that cross this plain, instead of forming distinct valleys, do 
blit indent narrow lines or grooves into its surface, barely suffi- 
cient to <'ont.)in their floods. These river ehanneks, as the eur- 
reiits roll on, must form a deaiivify; and tovvards the lower parts 
of their courses, sink deeper into flu' plain; hence the large 
rivers of Ohio, ,\liss<»uri, and others, seem bordered with abrupt 
lulls of sevia-.d bmulred feet eli'vation towards their mouths; but 
the tops of ihe.s<- hills are the level of the great plain, and are 
formed bv tlu' smaller streams wduch fall into these large rivers, 
\vhen tiieir channels ari' tliu.s worn down ; and to giv’C tltemselvcs 
an easy s}.jpe, these sTuall streams must vvi*ar down in a eorres 
ponding manner, tlu* u»'ighl)Ouring part of the plaiiv; and leav'ing 
tlm abrupt ])oints between them, present th(' appearaiiceof riv'cr 
hills. ^ 

Tin- formation of this plain is decidedly secondary, resting^ 
upon a horizontal iim8stone rook, whose thick .strata have ne- 
v'cr Ix'cn penetrutt'd llirough, although the auger has pierced it 
in many dilferent plaee.s, in .search of salt water, to the dejjfli 
of four ami iVetpiently six luindred feet. TIfis limestone is 
hard, stratitied, imbeds innumerable shells of the terrehratuhr, 
encrinite, orthocerites. trilohites produetus, and others; it seems 
to he older than the lias of Europe. This limestone pan is ge- 
nerally hut a few feet below the surface, and supports strata of 
hitnininous coal and saline impregnations throughout most of 
its whole extent. rums under the Alleghany niountain.s on 
the ea.st ; the sand plains of the we.st; rests on the granite ridges of 
Canada on the mOTth, and is limited by the Cumberland and 
Ozark mountains on tlie south. The decomposition of this rock 
has fertilized this wide.region, ami its absorbent ami cavernous 
nature prevonts swamps and moisture accumulating upon its sur- 
face. Without mountains to relieve, or deep valleys to draw 
off the water, this widely extended region aj)pcai's tlry, clean, 
and healthful. 

* In addition to its unlimited agricultural capacity, this greai 
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plain abounds in mineral resonrees ; its coal licbl would cover 
half of Europe, ami is 1500 by <>00 miles in extent. Wt; enter 
upon this bituminous coal in Pennsylvania, on the western wa- 
ters of Susquehanna, and travel upon it thronsb Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and to the very sand plains of the vvt'st ; a dis- 
tance of more than 1500 mites; and from the (’iindx'Hland moun- 
tains in Kentucky and 'I'enncssee, to the j>lains of Arbans.ts, a 
distance of 600 miles. 'I'his coal is pore, lies«diove tlte river 
channels, and to (piarry it costs about tuVoty ct'uK’ a toti. Iron 
ore abounds gent'rall^ , but in Missouri there is a mass of this 
ore forming a hill of 500 feet in lu'ight ami li^e miles m exte.’.t, 
whifh yiehls seventy-live per cetit. of line malleable iron. 'Phe 
lead districts of Mis.souri and Illinois, would eo\er 200 miles 
square, and seem to be the richest retjioii of that niet.d on earth. 
12,000,000 pound.s were smelted in the \ ear ls2S, and it is confi- 
dently expected to furnish 20,000,000 for market in the, year IS2.0. 
Salt Avater is found over the whole. (‘Xtenl of tins region ; \ ield- 
ing from one-oishih to one-twelfth of its weight in pure muriate 
of soda. This .salt water in many places breaks out in tlie shape of 
springs and fountains; hut more frequently the iiduihitanls bore to 
the depth of from 300 to 600 feel into solid rock, and when they 
strike the veins. It generally rises to the surface; and so general 
is the dislrihution of this imiispensable article, that no doubt 
exists of its meeting the wants of tlie population in all stages. 
Gypsum and ^saltpetre are found in abundance, and most of the 
clays and earths useful in the arts. Here, indeed, Avill “every 
roofl snj^ortits man for of .such a region, without harnm, lieath, 
mountain, waste, or slope, and uhere all is fertile and healthful; 
^^liere no timber lands need he left for fuel ; willi mineral re- 
sources enough to slinmlatb all lh«' arts and contribute to all 
wants; — who can say what is the limit of its future population? 
Europe could stat all her nations comfortably upon this jilain. 

The monotony of the mighty tract is broken by llie long 
sweep of beautiful prairies, with their rich pasturage, Avhieh skirt 
its western side, and sometimes intrude themselves to the very 
valley of the Ohio. The wide oceanic views, the long-drawn 
vistas, and rich varii'ty of meadow *nd wood, the happy blend- 
ing of the massy forests with the luxuriant pasturage, the wav- 
ing lines of narrow wood which mark the courses of the streams, 
give to its western part an original riehnevS#of landscape infi- 
nitely more interesting than the confined workings of art, and 
excite more pleasing associations than thq bolder and more rough 
views of mountain scenery. 

origin of these prairies has occasioned much theory : it is 
to mind very simple ; they are caused by the Indian cus- 
of annually burning the leaves and grass in autumn, 
which prevents the growth (>f any young trees. Time thus will 
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f{»rm j)rairies; for, some of the old trees annually perishing, and 
there being no undergrowth to supply their place, they become 
thinner e\ery year ; and as th^y diminish, they shade the grass 
less, whi'di therefore grows more luxuriantly, and where a strong 
wind carries a fire through dried grass and leaves which cover 
the earth v^Mli conihustihle matter several feet deep, the volume 
oi tiaine flestroys all before it ; the very animals cannot escape. 
^V<. Inn e seen dt inwrap t^hjt* forest upon which it was preclpi- 
taled, and derflrny whole acres of tret'S. After a beginning, the 
cir le w iflr s > M'rv year until prairies open as boundless as the 
^^)u.lg grow ill follow s the American settlement, since 
til • M ttlcr, kecj's off lhos«> annual burnings. Another protvf of 
our llieorv is, that prairies are all ujion rich rolling and com- 
paiMlivelx dr\ soil, where much vu'getable matter wmtdd accu- 
rnulate to raise the flame, and but little moisture to counteract it. 

This interminable linieslonc pan of the w’est abounds in ca- 
%erns, some of wliich have .an extent that mocks belief. One 
'•ailed the Mamniolh cave, in Warren county, Kentucky, has been 
ex[)Iored by gentlemen of science for the astoni.shing distance of 
ten miles, w ilhout finding the end. It is a subterranean water- 
course, deserted by its stream. There are hundreds of caves of 
very large and curious dimensions throughout this region. They 
are in getu'ral strongly impregnated w-ith nitrous earth, out of 
which any quantity of saltpetre can be made. Throughout this 
section, particularly in the plains of the Ohio, reciir continually 
ancient worts of defence, fortifications, and br<‘astwo»;ks, gene- 
rally associated with sites of villages, and mounds wlmh hav'e 
served the jiurposes of eenieterie.s; and judging from their ap-^ 
pearance and theage^if the large trees growing upon them, they 
must he at least five or six centuries old. Many of our scientific 
observers have pronounced that they are the remains of a people 
very diflerent from, and much more powerful than l^iepresentNorth 
American Indians; hut from the Aicial angle of the sculls taken 
out of these mounds, the shells, amulets, neck-stone.s, idols, and 
cooking utensils found in the cemeteries connected with them; 
from the knowm habits of onr Indians in forming such mounds 
even at this day, by a sort of annual funeral; and from what Fer- 
dinand de Soto sayf^of the manner the Florida and Mobile In- 
dians entrenched and fortified them.sclv^cs during his invasion of 
their territories, '"Ve have no doubt of these being the remains of 
the ancestors of our own Indians. De Soto .say.s the Mobilians 
set up strong log pickets into circles or squares, having a gate- 
way, and would cast up the earth from within, to the height of 
several feet, to give themselves the vantage ground in throwing 
their missiles upon their enemy. Imagine then these pickets of 
wood rotten and gone, the earth will remain and show the 
breastwork appearanr<* of these places. Some of the forts include 
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several acres, and arc either circular or square, with g-ate w.iys. 
The mounds are from ten lo s(‘v<'n1y feet in heig;hl, and the larg;- 
est cover lialf an acre* with their. huso. It is evident, however, 
that the Indians who left tlies<‘ nunains, were more concentrated 
and numerous than the tribes wc found, ami that the Ohio val- 
ley was the seat of their op{‘rations. Tlie probabiiit}- fs, that after 
becoming so strong, they fell into faetions, and in t)u‘ir wars of 
extermination, b<‘cam(! reduced nndd/ihignificant^ The vmy c*x- 
tent of the forts and^the siz(^ of the cc niet<'rit*s \v**arrant such a 
conclusion. 

The climate of tliis great e^uitral plain is sulhret to uieat Ex- 
tremes, from the fell sw * e|) t in* north-w i stern winde make in 
winter. When a column of vc^ry cojd and iieavv air rushes 
from the Polar regions, swee]>ing as it goes two tliousand 
miles of flat snowy regimi, to fill some A'acinim in tin* sf‘a of 
Mexico, it precipitate's iisedf u]>on this plain, almost as cold as 
\vdien it set out. Tiie colds of winter would he much less felt, if 
a mountain harrier could be tlirown across in an (^ast and w est 
direction, between us and these hlastvS. 

We cannot close this long account of the central plain, with- 
out Slating our thorough conviction, snpportt'd by ('ount Volney 
and the Abbe Correa, that the whole of thii^i space has b('eii the 
bed of an inland sea. The unifoim and low level, the nature of 
the rock, and the character of the soil, fmforce a belief that 
water has rc^sVed here througli many ages, and has hy its depo- 
sition pmduced this very uniform rock, and left the materials of 
this deop soil. The inland sea includt'd the northern lakes, and 
Jjad for its barriers the Alleghany mountains east ; the sand 
plains of the Rocky’^ mountains west; the gVanite [jillsof Canada 
beyond Lakes Huron and Suyierior on the north ; the granite 
hills of the Mohaw^k and St. Lawrence on the north-east ; and 
the Ozark hills /ind Cumberland mountains of Tennessee, then 
united, on the south. 

The general levxd of tliis plain i'^ not more than 800 or 900 
feet above the ocean ; and to form upon it a shallow sea, its bar- 
riers need not be more than 1200 feel above tide. The re- 
mains of the barrier about the Aloha w^k and St, Lawrence ri- 
vers, where it w^as broken through on the, cast, and also of the 
Arkansas and Cumberland mountains, where it was broken 
through on the south, evince that they beloif^evJ to mountains 
quite high enough for this purpose. The tirst great break w^as 
tow^ds the south, in the direction of tht> Alississippi river; the 
gai^^etween the Cumberland and Arkansas monntai'.K*^ is wide, 
say 150 miles; but wlien we reflect that the volume of water 
thus discharged was immense; and that this mountain Avas a 
frail secondary sand-stone Jn its construction, it is not surprising 
that it vhoidd liavc been thus torn away. This breach relieved 
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most of !hc vast section we are tlcsciibing, Icavinjr entire the 
northern part of the sea, where it was deejjest, and wliich in- 
ehuled the northern lakes. These lakes were no doubt, for along 
time after the .southern breach, finited into one, and still formed a 
considerable sea. 'I’he shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie show 
sufficient indications of this fact. Finally, the eastern breach oc- 
curred abon? tlie region of the Mohawk and St. Lawrence rivers, 
which drained tliat sea, except the dee])e?t pools, which .still 
exist as lakes Sji|)erior, HurdiT, M ixihigaiij Erie, Ontario, and their 
<lependencies, 'Du' surface of much of tlie Mississippi plain, par- 
ticadarly Ohio, Inriiaua, parts of Illinois, and of the Genessee 
country of New-Vork, is .scattered over with granite bouldgrs, 
some of tlifini weigliing one hundred ton, and eight or ten feet 
in diameter. These belong to a granite fitrmation, which lies 
nortli of Huron and Superior, and no doubt were carried by tht; 
drifting of the ice into hich they liad !)econK‘ imbeded, over 
this wide and shallow se.i, and as it dissolved, were thus drop- 
ped upon this secondary plain. 

The fifth division of the great central or Mississippi plain, is 
the valley of the northern lakes, which appertaiu.s, both as 
to its situation and rock formation, more to the Mississippi 
region than to the St. Lawrence, and the discharge of its watci.'< 
through the latter, may be considered accidental. But little of 
fh(' greai western regipn is embraced by this valley ; because the 
fdain of the Mississippi proper huts near to these lakes. .^Ir, 
Darby calculates the extent of them, and gives the following 
table of their heights above the ocean, and of their depths," 'dz. 

“ No. XIII. — Table of the relative heiffhtsof the hakes Superior, Huron, Middgan, 


^ EriCy Ontario, 

• feet 

Superior, -•-*« - 641 

Huron and Michigan, - 600 

Krie, - - - - - - - - - - 565 

Ontario, - 231 

C'rot^ketl Lake, in Yates and Steuben counties. New -York, - - 700 

f’anandaigua Lak*", - 680 

Aejnednet at Rochester, 49i> 

Seneca Lake, at Geneva, 440 

Rome level, - 420 

Seiu ca River, at Montezuma, ....... 371 

Caytiga Lake, 400 

Lake Champlain, 


•^‘Thc residue of tow'ards the Michigan coast, sinks to an almost un« 

fathomable depth ; 980 or 1000 feet woultl be a moderate estimate. 

“'rhe prodigious depth of the three upper Canadian lakes, is a very interest- 
ing phenomenon in physical geography. Though the surface of the two lowest 
of the three, Micliigan and Huron, is 618 feet elevated above tfie Atlantic sur- 
lace, their bottdhis are nearly, if not altogether, 300 feet below the ocean tides. 

**The sui’face of the Caspian has been determined by actual admeasurement 
to be 321 feet below that of the Rlack^ea; hut the Caspian is shallow, and iU 
bottom, therefore, not greatly depressed below its surface, it is therefore pro- 
bable that some parts of lakes Michigan or Huron aye the deepest chasms on the 
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continental surface of the earth. This is one of the principal causes of the high 
transparency of their waters, a circumstance in their natural history, winch has 
axcited the admiration of travellein ever since civilized man has traversed theii 
bosoms ” 

These lakes are noted for their delicate fish, the pure transpa- 
rency of their water, and the uniform level of their surfaces. 
They, however, after very wet seasons, Viavc bcv*n known to 
raise their surface two feet li'p;hcr than ordinarily. The aecniniu- 
lation of water from the rains, aud tlie checktul evaj)orallon 
arising from the clo^wflc^ *and Idwc.*' len.iperature that accompany 
a rainy season, seem foj* a time to alter the proportif^ns bcdwee.n 
supply and discharge, and the consetpience is an elevatioit of 
their surface, ^’']le fiicl is ver\^ curious, vihal tltc^ hottonts of these 
lakes should be so mu(‘h below the sijrfa?e of the sea. We dis- 
cover near them no syntptoms of volca/iic action, and cannot 
imagine what great agent sltould have ti ns acted ujtoii the solid 
earth, and so deeply indented its surface’ The following (iiK)la- 
tion from Mr. Darby, proves that-the Ontario lake has greatly 
lowered its bod, and has no dottht been vented by hie iking 
through its eastern barrier, iu the direction of the St. Lawrence, 
viz. — 

“ Another phenomenon which distinguishes Lnkc Ontario, is the convincing 
evidence of an abasement of its surface, afforded by its ulluv'al shores. Such 
evidence it iTia> ht conceded, however, exists uroubd each of the oIIkt great 
lakes in the St. l.awrence basin, but in no other instajice so sirongly marked as it 
^ along the margin of Ontario, This evidt^ncc goestfar beyond tlic ordinary ap- 
pearaiicc of cither ancient or recent alluvial d<‘f) 0 ‘^its, 

* From near the Oenessee river to L.ew'istt)\vn, on the Niagara river, there is a 
remarkable ridg*e orelevalion of land, running almost the whule distance, which 
is 80 miles, ancl in a direction from east to we'>t. Us gtmeral altitude above the 
neighbouring land, is 30 feet, and its width varies considerably ; in some places 
it is not more than 40 yards Ifs elevation atm^c the ^cvel of hake Ontario />, per- 
hapSy 160 feetj to which it descciu^s by a gradual sk)[)e, and its distance from tlie 
water is between six and ten miles. There is every rt'ason to believe, that thia 
remarkable ridge was the ancient boundary of tins great lake. The gravel with 
which it is covereh, was deposite d there by the wattn-s, and the stones every 
where indicate, by their shape, the abrasion and ugCation produced by that ele- 
ment, All along the borders of the western rivers and lakes there are small 
mounds, or heaps of gravel, of .a conical form, erecte-d by the fivsh for the protec- 
tion of their spawn. These fish-hanks are found at the foot of the ridge, on the 
side towards the lake ; on tlie opposite side none have been discovered. All 
rivers and streams which enter the lake from the south, have their mouths affect- 
ed with sand in a peculiar way, from the prevalence and power at' the north- 
westerly winds. The points of the eiveks which pa|.s through the ridge, c^res- 
pond exactly in appearance with the entrance of the streams into the lake, 'rhe.se 
facts evince, b<‘yond <loubt, that f^ke Ontario has reofed^d from this elevated 
ground; and the evuse of this retreat must be ascribed to its having enlarged its 
former outlets, or to its imprisoned waters (aided probably by earthqualce} 
passage down the present bed of the Lawrence.* 

^P^herever 1 have myself examined the banks, shores, an(J alluvial plains 
atiy of the lakes, but particularly those adjacent to Ontario, the correctness 
of^ Mr. Clinton*s conclusions were to me manifest. WhciF^he sinface of Lake 
Ontario stood at 170 feet above its actual level, the Falls of Niagara durnot exist? 
Whether this stupendous revolution was effected by sudden or slow cliange, it is 
difficult to determine ; but it is probable that causes may have combined to pre- 
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<Iuce great momentary alteration, and before or afterwards, tlie revolution com- 
pleted by slow abrasion. It would-be an unprofitable, because an luisatisfiioilnr, 
inquiry, to attempt fixing the time of tlie desechement or more correctly 
of this inland sea.” , 

The formation of the valley of the lakes is a secondary liiane* 
■Stone pan, exactly similar in its general appearance, saline im- 
pregnations, imbedded shells, and floetz position, to that of ’the 
great AIi.ssissij>^i valley, and it was doubtless produced by the same 
process, and gt the same tilile^^JjUs-jJiinCTal resources are much 
the sanu:, except the coa^l<f^rfa7 which lOeems to want But it 
h^.s .symjitoms of an extoil^ivc region of copper; — ^large.masses 
ol tins metal, in a virgin state, have been found near Su- 

perior. JMr, Schooler^ tells us, that the ore of thif ixi||!tal is .so 
abundant, that it fod^ a*prominent cape of the laJoe, and even 
discolours the water a great ^Etent. 

The salt iinpregnawn of the wept seems co-exiiensiye with 
the limits we l^ve ass^n^.ljp the tn| 4 |^ sea, and leaves a 
strong probability that this was sal^ — and by its long action 
on the suriace, strongly impregnated and tidied its porous ; &nd 
cavernous substrata with the naturally htovlhr salt water, whiiih, 
confined by the more solid textare of the lower part of theliipe- 
stone pan, still exists, and now furnishes a supply of that iiidis- 
pensable mineral. • 

The action of th^pe great norrafern lakes, upon our climate, 
mu.st be favourable ; ithey supply moisture to mucji of Jljp-eelP" 
tral plain. The ..winds from the liprth-west do not bring their 
vapours all the way from the Baeific or Polar seas ; they lose 
those wil^ which they are at first charged, befpve they reach 
the nciilliern '^rt of, the Missisp^pi valley; ai^, in passing'' 
these watistty surfaces, tliej^ repi^enish. their exhausted 

.store. ,%us recharg^, they waft re&eshing showers u^n 
this region, and ensure its fertility. In the h^ts of summbtr, 
tire Ciooier temperature pij.'^is grf»||^volume of water must con- 
tribute mubh to nwHderaie their severity, by acting upon the co- 
lumns bti air paPsii<j|_ ot^er or near it ; and taking from them a 
part of their calmb^ whilst, in the winter, when snow and ice 
prevail- every where, it, Cipinot in anyway alfect the cHmate. 

TKesikth and last ^vil^on .of rae great central valley, is the 
southern -slope towardS the Gulf of Mexico, extending from the 
mouth of the the Gulf, and Texas to Georgia; it 

includes the states of X^ouisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and parts 
of Georgia, Tennessee^ Florida, and Arkansas, and is about 600 
miles square. This plane has a very ca.sy descent from the mouth 
of Uie Oliio,*whore it is about 500 feet above the sea, to the Gulf, 
and is very generally indispensable to the wealth 

and comforts of the Slates, because its climate and soil 
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eiH^race the rich staples of sugar, cotton, rice, and indigo. The 
aiilWKrn part of this slope is secondary in its formation ; but 
nw^'thc greatest portion of it is .tertiary or alluvial. A singu- 
laif^iteftiary region commences in Florida, near Alachua plains, 
spj^eotds off to the north-west, and includes the I'allahassec and 
Af^Machicola portion of Florida, the south-west corner of Gcor- 
gil^'SlIte whole country of the Alabama, the Tombeebee and Tus- 
rivers, and stretches thence apross the upper part of the 
sti;!^ of Mississippi, the .Mis»i''sippi river. This region is 
ahbat 6GO miles long, and widens in .f'jflabama to 1 50 ; it is a re- 
ceiit sh^l limestone, of a soft or friable nature, abounding in awi- 
pootins, ostria, and other shells ; much of it is deoom- 
inlb rich soil, and the imbedded sV.,ells lie scattered over 
th^ wholoaorface. Op the 4}AhainiEi and ^Tombeebee it appears 
more massyf and the settlopi Hhbye hoired 900 feet for water with- 
out:!;ge^ng throu^ it. .:4The water ibWlid in this rock is un- 
heahhful, and veiy^disiig^E^iiiti^lLMe t^jhe tMte, heii^ strongly im- 
pregnated with sull^ua; aiid.«olj^reted;bydrQKen The 

rocic is whitish, aodUin^any so so^ that it lutsheen hewn, 

as if it were wood,.i|t |9 oat of it houses have 

beebt- constructed, ‘tiKiil thiw^ ^is region is generally 

black and rich, but iadf a droughty nature, from the wsorhing 
quality of this rook, which ig^too near the surface. 

^pie most noted feature, however g^t is the 

whiej’ <itva.sta*ed and unsi'g^t^ va^y nf^wtio^ .MisstSMppi river. 
Tihis mother of streams, as imports, rolls on surcharged 

vidth the floo^, of a Ihuusai^ rivers and ^ .drainingB of the 
«gr^ central |^in, throu^ the mdely opened of the Cum- 
b^and and Arkansas moun^atBS, and in its ieiiahd destructive 
sa^iip to the GuI4 spreads its turbid.and ai^ry iflEoods ov^r a space 
fifl^TIBules wide, uintll it approaches the Gun, where it opens into 
a «lta 150 milhs in width. ^ It see ^ to contemn the ^e?^ sea 
inh>' which it throws itself, IlhtdidsCli^lts .tides, apcUlxMiii^ of 
a bsy, forms prominent capes at its moulh. .9^ .^hole distance 
of this wide valley is annually inundated, il^.at such time ex- 
hibits a j^ng sea studded with trees, tp;]^ defiled with cypress 
swamps^'k|ioons, drifted timbw,and aU..1^iMCOncomitants of disease 
and irreclaumable waste. After dpie svm^nce of the floods, the 


river itself dwindles down tp.tliree-fo.urths of andle, the average 
width of its low-water channel ; and seems Wfffe its own wide- 
spread havoc and*disor<|er. Such isthe low level of thisgreatswamp, 
and t^ sunken character of the river nifowips, that all agriculture 
is TOMled •, and until it has wasted of its water, and ex- 

hat^cHts force by the numerous outlaw of its delta, cultivation 
cannot approach even ite banks ; wi||i|& its delta however, and 
its neighbourhood, art has secured itaW^gin, and a rich product 
is the reward. 
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The soluble character of the alluvions of this river ent^j^a 
its floods to roll themselti^ at pleasure, from the one~^ M|e 
of its wide valley to the other j and it is perpetually 
ing its bed, destroying by its abrasions one side, and i^ln> 
ing by its depositions the other. The extensive borders He 
ever, of tl^s great alluvial sw^imp, cannot fail to be hi|^ 
fertile and productive, and really- institute the finest re^on 
>n the United {^tates for the grow^ of cotton, sugar, rice, aihd 
other valuably staples. T&c,,apAMiuJb( 2 ^oeh this river ^u- 
vion, and the tertiary tba^l^chaVe described, arid much of the 
space west of this great jwamp, including the Opelousas/’flie Red 
and Washila river distwets, may be called a diluvion, It,con- 
sists of plastic clay as i base, with sand and losm'dy^lt, iorist 
probably formed by t^ iiYuption of the inlaiulib^ We h^e 
described, aiid the wmblc aboundin'g in li^ite and recent fluvial 
shells. f' - ‘ ^ . ■ 

This Gulf elope has rninendf^mfltes, jtpid sii^^to 

great and sudden changes in^ps dliniA^' l|^d'ti^'trem^dot^\gu^ 
and toriididqes, #hieh'{H'ostrate,W)hLdle f 0 |te^,^..wd must be altars 
unhealthy. 1110 ooritnWrciaF'itbSWws are Sfli^j^ly subject td yel- 
low fever, and over most.i^ ?pece l^l^s remittent^ if^’- 
mittent, hepatic, and dysenteric diseases' i^ur as re^larfy‘*«lme 
■seasons, and not orily enervate its poptda^on, but render life 
very preewious. In a country so exceedingly moist, change 
and hot, as thiS'idOpe'i^hinoWn to hCj liver and boweljcompl 
particularly prevail. t!he cl«pnate.?f^ this region is ^jeef'to 
great extremes^^^e vaqiiuffid^sometimes formed by the heat 
of the Gulf^ dnty.dbwn'the north^ wl^ds so rapi^y^without «uay 
barrier to intercept their prQgreW» that thescibrine-'wiih theni, de- 
structive iposts to Hie very shores'of^the ^ulf^ ajpia destroy orgOjue 
and all irfher tender trees. The eternid wai^are kept up 
tween the side currentsoflho trade winds which»vent themselres 
along thdjQMf and and the northern and hW- 

\'ier tor rubhmg ift’ tri <^pi|iiladC the warmer and more rarified of 
the Giilf, produce»9pt bi4y endless changes of weather, but guiles, 
tornadoes, end hai#ioaaieb of a tremendous and desoltoing chs- 
racter, which oib^ the country. The last bl^things of 

the trade winds, fraoj^^^th the vapours of the Gtrtf, and Ae 
great surface satunubrewith die wah^.of the Mississippi swamp, 
render this slo pi l^'^ lhva ys mbi^ artd’f'Sifitry, and divest the air of 
all elasticity. 

The current of th^,i^ississippi river is- fksom two and a half to 
four miles ^ hourj ahSli^lfCems to be more the result of the 
weight of the column OT water behind, than the natural desert 
of the river itself. course of tj^ Mississippi over ti|is 

slope, following its wicHpigs, is 1000 niile8''j't^e fall does not ex- 
ceed three or four inches per mile. The depth of the river 
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i»,in many places one hundred and fifty feet, and without an- 
for vessels in the neighbourhood of New-Orleans and 

have now finished our ske&h of the great central region 
United States. We feel that it is too hasty and loo gene- 
►..'jconyey a just idea of its extent. Many intcircsting suh- 
.pecessarily crowded out of such a picture. For much 
detail we refeqp to Mr. Darljy’s hook. « 

^,last grand hatuga^Ud^jvh^^^^jjT^m United Stah's is the Pa- 
^jMbpe, which is understood^at^d about which we posses,' 
"acts than any other. It is an yxtensive region, whcM.e 
fixed on all sides except the n^irth, where tJie line be- 
[England remains unsettled'^. We however push our 
Its in that direction to the,49t.h dcgVce\f north latitude. On 
the^uth, the‘42d degree is Ae boundary Ml ween us and Mexico. 
Mr. Uarby says it avera^^ 500 miles iu wddth, and contains 
ab^ MlKbpOd squa^ The ^tdxnrn limit, or. Rocky moun- 

tainsi, avei^c five. br,'«^' 1 hbiasj 9 j|||^fect jn ek^ above the 
tidt^ and then slppewijyh pr^^.'Kegulail^' to Paetfic coast. 

who have tms iis' climate as un- 

coi^jijfflptpttty mqist an^jibild. .. l!^'W^;'.i«nnds from the Pacific 
cohstantly'‘^e|i]^iaifimg ^^V vapours and rains upon 
it^,.|md spread over it -fee ml^pess of-tempdi^ature that appertains 
td:iH|ch a volume of ocean. ' pt- I 

„fK^«J 2 prtj,op of our country .is not i^ile, but is well 

ered by’ the Oregon or C^^ipxliia and branches, and the 
h^ds of the Buenaventura of M^ico ; firom^iJteNmildness of cli- 
mate, its abuni^imee of fi^, d'dter pi^^tions, wdll be 

*some day a poweiful'and 'mb cohiit^. It rem^^ unsettled, and 
wo-know nothing of its minSral rescwrccs. Hot. Darby, in the 
ffl|tewing jiaragraph, speaks favourab!!^ it — 

«t1»e face of tlie t^repfon basin as^far as e;S|j9!S9^^^ fUr froiTi Much 

of l^c couwuy ib broken by moiinlaWy nuked plains* Some £ne 

valFq’S, tbouf^h of confined extent, spressd clndtis, and in respect to 

clii^fe llie Oregon territory possesses a chrer that of similar 

ladtodeS on the Atlsni ir coast, to the anient of paiwps S»ia or aix degrees of lati- 
tude. See^j^ierX.on C/hnafe, An isothermal Un<» drawn from the mouth of Co- 
lumbia^ wojMJncliiic ra])idlv to the 1t£*the plateau of Chip- 

pewayan, anff](fllowmg tliai plateau 3w0 the line of equal heal 

would reach N. lat. S7° 60', suppciil^^ 40Qb:iSBet elevii^^ to a degree of 

Jatitude,; and waving from the ^Chippewiy« Uie Atlantic, 

would in no place agiiin inflect as htgh as its point of from the Pacific 
coast. 

** From thi^^elior&tiou jif. temperature, the territoiy of Oregon^ eveiy thing 
else being equals will be/,tttUI‘e babitabje than simNai'* latitudes on the Atlantic 
c^jP^of ibe^Jnited States; and the Coluinhiafnu^ more ac^^i^le in winter, 
tb^p the rivers and haven^ pf Canada, New-Brunffi|5Sfc, Nova*$c(^a« and Maine, 
or In faqt even tliose of the Atl^tic coast gene^^^^^ as low as the Delaware. By 
to the compalli^'e titles of mean the opposing sides of the 

Atlanw ocean, it will be'^l^n that advancing lat. 50® towards the north- 

. cm pole, the line of equal tempcTature inclines to N. E* and S. W. from a small 
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fraction above 0 to J 4A degrees, i^iving to the coast of Maine a climate not to- 
terially dificrcut from that of Norwayj in N.,lat. 60®. But mere mean tensn^llr 
turc gives a very inadequate idea’*df itoe teapectivc elitnates on the easterb wju 
western sides of the two continemsi' IPlie moisture of winter on western tauMb 
leaves rivers open much higher, tinui^^uld be expected from any data afl^M^ 
by the tliermonieter.” 

, • _ j V' 

We com» now to^Mr. Darby *5 chapter upon our climate 
subject of primary importance, hot only to uii, but to the pljilh- 
sophical world.* This subjjj^t has been invo^^^d, heretofoite, p 
much uncertainty ; but we tjjisili '**^ Ihli laii^^rfow have data n^in 
which to calculate it with motc precision, and experience ^noh^ 
tit*enahle us to correct rcjnilts. Mr. Darby, in the first part of l^s 
c.hapter, departs from Ms usual matter of fact 
his subject ; he turns pedant, makes a ridkulohS?^P^pi^iff||s 
learning, generalizes ftoo 'much, and spxfads hims^|P«OViW*''mc 
whole globe, uniil he fe lost in inunehsity of hiSjOt^ views, 
lie calls up earth, and wat^, .^i show the 
extent of his calculatiohii, wd his 

ledge. He estiniates.^e prai|wti(m hina''ib^' 

of the whole glebe; stl^urei^hd ipvohjih^tetttof eaoh<^ 
the deflections of eai^ pondn^^.^nd its s^,-:f*the ran^ 
the mountains on tHe direeflii^.of the ocen^^ i»ijp|r> 

rents, — ^Ihe velocity even wth a psiriticle of air is oii^lS^ 

by the earth^s motioir in each 'ctf latitude ; — in fi|tb« 

there seems no hif^geograpliical", mathematics. What*^8^ 

all this to do wiib tbe<ci^EHMte of ^ Ohio valley or 
slope.** These escalations are c^^bus and learned ,~but belibiitg 
rather to tlie uniWaii];.«|M3«ri(^^ or to the astronomer. Mt*. 
Darby gives then the foubwiSs h> enable^ to determine ^ 
the climate ol* a given place: — ^ ' 

The laws upon which clim^C depends are few and a>ihiij|e. 

*< 1. AH places on the samq rantnel oit latitude, and at a Iflte height and 'Clo- 
sure, must have similar * 

2. Places on the same diiFcreno^ of aerial tempera- 

tuK, if the places tbep^idiiSs^'^Qllml^ ta relative height, or exposure. 

“3. Difference of expbaqrfc^ iAie^ fn^ wRbrent tem strial inclination, proximity 
to, and bearing from, 'eimuWjvre bo^liSB'of land, from mountains, or from col* 
lections of :wat«r. ' 

*' 4. Mountams and exert a direct contm^ influence 

on aerial temperature produce extremes of cold, ^be 

latter to reduce the a^iMi^^Crc tqa uni^m annual temperature. 

5. The atmosphfWe fr^fng aparffff tliei|l3iliet, is carried daiiy round the aids 
with the other on the eartii’irSiirfliSb'f eqaseqaaitly, what is caBed 

wind, is a mere deviation from tlic natural motimi Cf the sur, caused by changes 
of temperature. . 

*‘6. Land and water be}n» always uneqiiatuy adeff'dn by an equal degree of 
heat, changjBs of teiiltpmi^re are ctmatanny reedfling near sea-coastef ssd 
these changes sre mostly in a near ratio with tlic reliltlve extent of contigubus 
land and wSter. 

“ 7. The natural motion of l^^^r being from W. to E., if the euth’s 
was composed of uniform liy^r, or matter reflecting the rays ofnesteqSitliy, 
wind at any given place would be uniform in its direction, as is the case on 
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wide oceans, and continents at considerable distances from the lines of contact 
between land and water. 

From the p^receding laws, if the mean , temperature of any place can be ac- 
detettnined, that of others not only contiguous, but at considerable dis- 
tadOes, can be determined by having the latitudes and difference of elevation 

f lTen* In Europe it has been shown, tliat a change of elevation of 33B feet or 
O^ m^tres is equal to a degree of Fahrenheit, and that a similar difference of 
t^Qbgierature arises from a degree of latitude. Such allowances set^m loo artificial 
where veiy correct, and are, in the United States, too small in the for- 
great in the latter case; but as H is impractica[)le to arrive at great 
Ifh on the subject, I tiave q sed 400 l^t, and one degree of latitude, as 
n^rer the resulys#*VlMei^aticd1?^ any other elements 1 have com- 
, the tables. The explanation of Imb^nrinciple in meteorology will be 

ag^Hii..Te«unied. 

ri|]$is are just and well imagi .1, — and will go far 1o 
in d^rmining the climate \iy country. The fact 
that a dej^ree of latitude is equal to a d :e of Fahrenheit, and 
tl^ four' -Imndred feet of elevation is ual also to a degree of 
Fs^ 3 ^bei|, is original curious, and ts of much applies- 
tifi^-'^ Iluaaaigeetof eluhate. ^ * 

Barby now pivsents us - a 'phalanx of facts, drawn from 
travels, remark^le eveat^connected with tixe weather, 
fr^. tl^ times of congelation, conliauation of snow and ice, the 
piin^^ £Bath of veg^don, tJ^ ranges ^ plants, and the results 
of Kis own observations; — ^to which he has, added thirty -six ta- 
bles of the results and avera^s of many journals of the weather, 
thermometer and courses o^ the winds, taken at 
dii«r^ht*.pli«es, — many of them in the cfld continent, but most 
of them in this country, — iombracing points from the Gulf of 
M^ico to Canada, and along our searcoast. ‘ His analysis of these 
^acts enables hiin to present this subject in a much more inter- 
esting and authentic ^hape,t and warrants hjs speaking with 
ce^nty on our filimate. He aaofirtitins and deduces from this 
ih|^,of authentic and documentary the following results, 

vis^; — ^That the general course of th® temperate lati- 
tude, is from the west and the whole 

; — that this direction of tte re(ii:dtd. from tile earth’s* 

nietidb upon its axis, and is a universal law of nature; — tiui^ 
theie winds, acted upon by the motipn of<the ea^ and lire vacuum 
occasioiteq by the sun’s track round the glbl^e, ^ parabo- 

lic curve fr<^ the north-wqft to soutfif-east, mml they reach 
the tropics, Where. -th^ beeoeSN'<l^ect.ed and into the sun’s 
track, and ai^ trade Wmds — ^that the winds' blow so universally 
and >nerally m 1^9® directions, that they give character to 

all fis, and form the basis of all calculiBd-ion in regard to 

ther jject howei^ to be modified by circumstai&es, — such 
as 'icinage of a sea, a mountain range, a gulf stream, or the 

e^j^HMSure of a country ; — that ^imate being the result 
iixed laws of the winds, and these equally fixed excep- 
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tions, must be always the same upon an average of years,— ^ 
fact which forbids the fanciful idea of amelioration and perma- 
nent changes; — that the tempers;|ore of water is lower in die gp* 
neral and more uniform than' tl^t of land. He deduces the fact of 
perfect analogy and parallelism between the climate or tempe^- 
ture of the old continent and new. He shows that the west sido^iliff 
th<‘ old continent, say England, France, Spain, PorUigal, Qeia^- 
ny, and Sweden, as moist anjUmild from the prevalence orihi^ 
westerly windsf damped by Atlantic, and ta- 

pered by its lower and morQ<e^uab!e degree of^eat;. but that 
^\■e•fcravel east, and just in proportion as we advance 
Hungary, liolund, (he t’f/lga and Cossac country, Tart^jiy, 
the t'old incn-ases from^*(he winds blowing over ft' jjj^peltter eii- 
tent of land, until we e'lcounter a bleak temperature a^letust 10® 
colder on the same paraUel, though in China a little modergtpd 
by the sea. In this country it is preciaply the same. On 
oiftc coast, the climate is moist and mim l^oni tii.e 
tein])crature of the great Pac3^ ; when come e^t,' to 
t entral or Mh^aissippi valley, where the winds have swept a 
extent of continent, the climate becomes nwfe cold, at least'li^ 
diticrent on the same pai^el, and finally a |!iitle moderatej^. aig^ 
upon the Atlantic slope, firom the vicinity of the ocean and (^If 
stream. 

Mr. Darby ascertaiii|s from the above tabular data, and fro^ , 
his own observations on the flora, fnow, &c., th&ip 4 iajits^y^ 
Mr. Jefferson’s and Count Volney’sJiJ^inions, the central or 
sissippi valley, on tShe same paralld, is colder than the Atlantic 
side of the Alleghany. This Results from his Igwa ; for that re- 
gion is further from tlfe ocean, the jyinds reach it over a vast 
•expanse of land, and without any mohhfain near .it to temper 
. tiitun, or any barrier to arrest and ward them otf, they swe;^ 

■ over it with relentless amid^'continued fury, and deflected by the 
Alleghany, wliich is some protection to the Atlantic side, they 
rush', down this valley to the very Gulf. It is unfair, therefore, 
to compare the east indte Of our continent with the west side of 
Europe, by the laws of nature ; the difference will be about ten 
degrees in favour of Europe, and their climate less variable, be- 
cause the ocean that tepapers the air of that region, is more uni- 
form than the continent which tOmp^ ours. 

Mr. Darby’s iflfea.of isothermsd* parallels is beautiful and 
philosophical, and we trust that wfe yril® be in possession of 
facts enough, before many years, to enable our geographers to 
mark upon tbeir globes, charts, and maps, th^e parallels. Were 
we now to attempt to establish a base isothermal line around the 
earth, it would be inflected something in this way. Begimptipsigt 
llu; mouth of Columbia on the Pacific, latitude 46®, tihe mie 
* would rajjidly incline to the south as it approached the llockv' 
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mountains, nearly in the direction of the valley of the Multo- 
mah, and striking the base of these mountains, it would run with 
an easy angle of ascent, inclining to the south, up their slope, and 
ai^nd their summit upon the Mexican table about latitude 35°; 
tl^nce after crossing that table, it would incline northerly again, 
with an easy slope to the sand plains that ski,rt their east- 
ern ^Irafse, to latitude 40° ; thence it would cross these; {)laiiis in 
that Itititude, but as it approached tjie Mississippi river, it would 
d^p:to 35°, and prevail tlRtt wilh some inflection for the top of 
Ac Alleghany, until it approacile(S^;!^r its eastern base ; then it 
W^ld mount to 36° on the Atlantic coast, from which it would 
strike an easy northern angle across thp Atlantic, arpl reach the 
vi^st side of 'Europe in 46° again; antl\as it crossed France, it 
vwuld .dibp to 40° by the time it reache\l the Alps, and be <le.- 
flpeted by them to 38°; adter clearing tWese nioiinlain.s it would 
resnme its parallel of 40° to the plains of Tartary, w'ith some 
sonthern curve for foci mdantains.of Armenia; thence it would 
reach the plains of Tartary on 3^; in crossing the Hymalaya 
mountains of Thibet, drop down to 32°, and after that run on to 
Cntna, and strike the Pacific in 36°; thence in an easy nortliern 
anj^e across the Pacific, to the placei of beginning at 46°. 

Mr. Darby says thait the clearing away of the forests, instead 
of amelioratitig, subjects a country to greater extremes of heat 
and cold. He thinks tliese forests are a ryitural protection from 
serve as resources of moistiire. From the, facts that 
Baron Humboldt and others furnish, there is no question but it 
renders a country drier to divest it of timber, and i/y.w facto 
warmer in summer, and we incline to think, warmer also in win- 
ter; for the naked ground does not faveur the continuation of 
snow, which <soon melts and leaves the face of tlie earth open to 
the action of the sun, and it will of course absorb iniudi more ca- 
loric than the 'snow-clad forests. It thus becomes a reservoir of 
heat, to temper and correct the winds that invade it from the 
north; for before these cold and heavy winds have travelled fixr 
over such a surface, they will be divested of much of their severi- 
ty. Imagine two columns of chilled and heavy air rushing from 
the re^ons of ice in Canada, to fill a vacuum in the Gulf of Mexi- 
co ; one travelling over a snow-clad’ surface until it reaches the 
Ohio; the other, for the last 500 or 600 miles over an open and 
beated ^^und ; the one wbuld arrive nearly>ss heavy as at the 
outset, dne ol^er much lighter and warmer; of course they 
would afiect us very dilfiferently : wc c(yiclude, therefore, that a 
naked co^try is also warmer in winter. "We are imt sure, how- 
ever, Ufttbat the nii&ed country would be more pleasant in sum- 
tner, jw^-the circumstance of the more dry and elastic air hav- 
ing a circulation. 

The distribution of moisture throughout the United States is 
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equable and happy. The rain gauges show about forty inches a year 
in Pennsylvania, which is one-third more than falls in Euroj>e* 
At New-i>rlearis, however, there fall near fifty inches. No part 
of the land seems subject to drought ; the general and uniform 
character of our winds gives a corresponding general diffusion to 
the rains. iVe have known the same spell of rain extend over 
eight hundred miles of our b'rrilory. All our plants, even the 
succulent gardei^ vegc^tahles, .grow to perfection without irriga- 
tion in e\er\ of tJu‘ happy construction 

of this (‘oniiiKMit, l])at Jiot ‘only onsnrf^s uS moisture, but dis- 
j)eii.ses it over the land in •such just proportions. Our two paral- 
lel rangers of mountriins, running north and south, raise their 
h(‘ads highot in the somh where most needed, and stand like 
tw(i guardian giants (m'eueh side of our continent, to collect the 
nioisturt* of tlie lu iglihopring oceans, and sj)re:ul it over the great 
valley that seems consfgnefl to th<dr care. When they nave 
readied tlie coKlei* regions of.Canada, l(ist lifting their heads in 
tin* eternal simws of the north might diill our continent, they 
bow them low, and sink into the flat plains of the polar n'gions; 
and this wide and rich vaiie}^ between them, to help the dispen- 
sations of these foster mountains, has vavst lakes and reservoirs of 
wattir of its own ; and spreads forth witliout a barrier to arrest 
the northern winds which it receives, with all their vapours and 
freshness. y 

We have no deserts gr tracts devoid of veirelation, j 
pride of our continent that it has none of Ihctsc wide-spread 
wast(\s. We run to an angle in the tropics, where the vicinity of 
two oceans, aided by the great height of the Mexican Cordilleras, 
giv(\s relief, and comnKuiicates freshness and fertility to the ex- 
posed part. It seems to be a law of* nature, that when a conti- 
nent has a great exjiansion within the tropics, without mountains 
or inland seas to temper it, the certain consequence is a desert. 
Under a burning sun the exhalations from tlie oeean cannot be 
wafted in suflicient quantity ovc'r more than a certain extent of 
space; fountains necessarily fail; and sucli a surface, whether it 
be sand or clay, bakes into a tlesert. 

Tlie clearing away of our fon'sts will (‘xert a great influence 
upon the moisture of our climate. It will become drier; our 
streams will fail in summer, because no accumulated ice at their 
heads, nor spon^ woods retain and furnisli an opportune find 
gradual supply of moisture. 'Fhe rains as they fall will run ra- 
jiidly off, and he fidt hqt a short time after they have fallen. 
This state of^hings will lx* ivmeili(*d in pari by the freer course 
given to tlie winds, whit'h will bring tlu' occasional vapours from 
a greater distance, and by the art at uidch we an* arriving, of 
penetrating the solid strata^ dravviiig Kulh water from tlie never-- 
. von- V, — NO, 9 ^23 
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failine; fountains of the gn^iat deep, and applying it to ngricAilture 
by a system of irrigation. The providences of nature are ecjual 
to all exigencies; Jur e(iuilibriuins are never disturbed; she 
makers an apparent evil work a real good ; and keeps in her own 
iiands the great balance cd' cause and (dliH'l ; supplj' and expen* 
diture. We will gain alvSo in the more healtliful sty>te, that such 
an absence of the sort of moisture which forms swamps and of- 
fensive ponds would proniote; aipl the line ^)ints tliat a dry^ 
clastic and h'ss si dt r^a i n^trcrTTsi^ii 1 s to inspire. % 

The distril)uiion oi hind over our whole' country, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to t’anada^ is singidarU uniforiin In midsjnn- 
mer or tlic month of August, lh(‘ heal is tlu^ same ihrpngh Us en- 
tire space. The h(\st jouiaials of the t lu‘!*monii t(‘r ('stahlisli the 
fact, that ill Jioston, and even Quebec, the, lu at is as great as in 
Ne\v-Orl(?ans and ( duirh^ston. 'Idus results from the nature of 
our continental exposure. Over such an eximd tlui land becomes 
heated in its surface' to an ecjual dvgrc'c', iVom the long action of 
a summer sun, — from the greater Icmglh of the day and twilight 
in the nc^rtheru tlian in the, southern ]>art. The difl'erencc' be- 
tween a southern and northern summer in the United States, con- 
sists ill the duration, not in the intensity. The spring and autumn 
of the north are longer than those of the south. 

The heat often oppresses us by its intensity; but insures to us 
the richest variety of fruits, vegetables, a^ul agricultural produc- 
/"^»^hhvs us to cultivate nearly the same grain, garden 
and orchard plants, throughout the whole extent. This heat 
does more; it seems absolutely to preclude all idea of suffering 
by famine, or scarcity from the failure of our provision crops; 
because it, enables us to vary our cuUure*» through all the varie- 
ties of the grains, roots, fruits, and vc'getables; and what is still 
more, our long and genial summer enahJcis us to have two distinct 
crops of gruin^in the same' seavson; — our vvintc'r, or spring crops, 
of wheat, rye, oats, barley, millet ; and our fall c'rops of maize. 
So distinct in tiini? and season are thc'y, tliat if excessive rains, 
or drought, in jure our spring crops, we know^ it in time to count 
upon and enlarge our fall crop, to meet the approaching event; 
and vice versa, fur we liavc ascertained by long experience, 
that a drought, or an excess of rain, does not affect both the 
spring and fall of the same year; if one season lie bad, the other 
is almost sure to be good. In the north of EuTH»j)e the ease is dif- 
ferent; tliey have but one, which is a spring c roj) ; an excess of 
moisture often injures it, and scarcity ^lul siifibring is the conse- 
This often happened before' their active' aommerce and 
grfeat facility of intercommunication enabJcfl lliem to bring the 
siurplus of one district to relie',ve ilm wants of another; and before 
they cultivated to inuch extent tlie Irisli potato, which the^y now 
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depend on, and throdirli it often redieve tin? shortness pf a grain 
erop. It is wry important for a oouniry to be exempt from 
dearths; not only can it then redouble its population, aiid have 
its enjoyment all insured; but Vhe population will be more or- 
d(?rly and more moral. Most of Ihosi^. political disf)rilers and 
those immogil a(!ts whicdi affect a whole j)eop{e, result from the 
desperation into which iliey an^ plungeil by famines or scarci- 

AVitli our })bysical «(‘ographv is ecmnected our system of ca- 
rnds, roads, and ]ntere,onununicatio?is. I'lm facility of artificial 
itiV^rcourse de[)ends alwa^^s upon tin* connexion of which a coun- 
try Is sttscej)tibk* : and th(^ inijirovcmumt of tlic natural conr^ex- 
ions, upon the spirit ol‘ the goeernnumt and the enterprise of the 
popuhuiom 7die AHegh niy*Kidge, particularly so called, is broken 
through by two branclu'S of the Suscpn'hanna, and falls off en- 
tirely between thf‘ norlli i>ranch ol‘ that riv(U' and llie Hudson. 
Great facilities are in consequence afloiMled in New-York and 
Pennsylvania to an artificial communication with the great val- 
ley of the Jakes and the Mississi])}>i. Those states hiive availed 
themselves of tlieir advantages, ddie former has completed a 
line of canal from the tides of the* Atlantic to the northern 
Jakes; the laltm- is executing with great energy, a parallel line 
of communication bettveen the cilj'^ of Philadelpiiia and the Ohio; 
whilst Raltlmor<‘, Wafhington city, and Virginia, are advancing 
in the construction of c;inals and rail-ways, to cross tl^^ y.er v Al- 
leghany mountains in Maryland and Virginia, through tludr river 
valleys. When we reacli the great central valle\ of the western 
country, vve find that nature has afforded tlui greatest facilities in 
connecting most of th;rt great plain and tiie northern lakes toge- 
ther: Ohio has already nearly linisheefa canal 400 miles long, con- 
necting the Ohio river and the lakes. Indiana has provided the 
means of uniting by a canal 200 miles long, the Wabash with tlie 
lakes; and Illinois has also secured the necessary a])propriation to 
connect the Mississippi with lake Michigan through the Illinois 
river. By these canals, a continuous, and much of it artificial 
system of navigable communication will he established, from the* 
Gulf of Mexico, through eitlier the Illinois, Wabash, or Ohio 
rivers, to the northern lakes; and from these lakes, (all of which 
are united,) to the Atlantic, either through the St. Lawrence; 
the New^-York and soon through the PennsyJv^ania canals ; 

this communication makCvS a sweep of four thousand miles. 

The great central valk^?^, from its uniform Icvtd and the hori- 
zontal strata of its rock, enables ns to extend lines ol rail ways 
and canals in almost any direction; and the long lines ol the Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Ohio, Arkansas, Tennessee, Cumberland, jfiid 
other large rivers of this plaiin He in channels worn into the roclv 
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pan witli all the regularity of slojie that art roiiltl give to them^ 
present no falls, and all'oril the fin(\st st(‘ani boat navigation 
throughout their whole course's, lioatsof 500 tons go from New- 
Orleans to Pittsburgln a distance of 1^20 miles, during several 
months of tlic year, anil will meet tlie canals \\ Inch conduri across 
the mountains ov across tlu' j)i*iin to tin' Iak('s at ;-!!^lK'ir points. 
The Atlantic coast too, is so d('('pl\ iiuU'iited with l)‘U s and 
sounds, and is so sunken ii^ its h'veU tliat siirvc;ys have been di* 
reeled j)rej)ara1oi \ to the oj)tningof comnnnkicaMons ;h ross all 
the capes, nn<l tin* jiim'lion of all these hays and scuinds in a (*oast- 
wise direction. 

Mr. Darby gives tlu' detail of this interesting siibj^'ct: we will 
content ourselvis uilh llu' results. "rinui' art' (‘onstrncled or 
now construcliiUg, wulli all th(' surveys com|jlrt('(k all ttu' uf'f't'S' 
sary la^vs had, [i;u! all the funds raisrnt an<l rpad\,with enough 
done to sl)o^v tin* whole charai'ter and cost of the work — 3500 
miles of canal and rail T*oad in the* United States. Most of this 
comnuini<*atiou is made by thc' puhlii* authoriti<*s: not more than 
one-fonrtli by cojupauies; and as far as ex j)»'ri(':ice speaks, w’C 
arc w’arrantofl in saying, it will geiu'rally \ i(dd interest on the 
expenditure. \V(' derhnu' from (li(' facts before ns. tfu' following 
curucus n'stills, — that the average cost per inih' of our canals is 
about 13,000, and of out rail roa/is 20, ()()() d<»llars, wdillst simi- 
lar works in lutigland have coM about as ptunids — that onr 

popnl alJyp o t tw<‘lv(' millions luive attempted oin* fourth juore 
than Unglaml t w'C!ity-tl)reo minimus, and inliniudv moie 

than the popuhMion on the continent of Kurope — that according 
to the popuIatii)n, we an* iloing ni'arly as niiicii again as Kng- 
land, — and if wa; t‘il;e ahsiractedly the ^vo^k of Now-Yurk, she 
has'done^ proporJ iouahly lo'her j>op)ilalii>ri, eight timtxs as much 
as Enghmd. Not wu'tlislanding that so much is done and doing, 
\ye feel tliat tin* s;)irit of the country is just awakened; wo vSpeak 
coafidcntly of more than doubling all this w ithin the next ten 
years. Already ha\u^ we actually ]?r(>j(*ct(‘d, surveyecl, and as- 
certained, llie cost and j>ract ical)ility of about 1000 miles mun’i of 
artificial commuuication. I’he Federal and local governments, 
and individual companic'S, vie witli <‘ach other in such works. 
The effect of them in tins scatit'red nation has bc^en signal; they 
have stimulatctd our w hole i)opulation ; Iiave carried a sort of 
creative faculty wutli ihem into the interior ; *^jave brought into 
notice, and given value, to numlx'rlf'ss articles of agricultural and 
native produces, tlial iwvav \v(u*e estimaterl, or sought a market f>e- 
fore; they have given an activity to tlie pef»plc* (.x>rresponding 
to the facility afiorded ; they carry intelligence and diffuse it into 
so^ne of our most uncultivated settlements; they are developing 
our coal, iron, and all other resources, and founding Upon them 
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the arts and manufactures winch create a home market, and on- 
rirh our commerce with all lh<; interchanges incident thereto; 
they insure that independence and comlort to the nation, which 
it looked for in vain, whilst it (fepended on foreign commerce for 
necessaries: they an; uniting and amalgamating the people, and 
imparting W> them a unity of design, a comniutiity of interest, 
ami a celerilv of movement that will insnre to us a W’calth, a po* 
lisli and a politk'.al influence. worthy of such a people, ))Ossessiug 
smdi a <‘ou(!lr>. This system of intercommunication will bnild 
lip a hojiie market, and we will sustain a circle of commerce with 
oni' another, infinitely more completi* than that which the dif- 
fennit Kiyope.ui sliites have among themselves ; because •em- 
bracing more variety of climati', and a richer si'ries of produc- 
tions. Im pgiiK* the time not distant, whem ejich district of onr 
countrv thus coiinecled, will have devi-loped its own peculiar 
resources, and he ready to tlirow them into the great circle 
of interchange, and swell Jhe active stream of our internal 
commerce: — Pennsjdvania, with her iron, coal, marbhi, lead, 
glass, lumber, flour, wool, butter, and beef, and all her handy- 
craft em])loyments ; New-Y’ork, with her salt, flour, gypsum, 
and foreign commerce ; New-Kngland, with her fish, oil, lumber, 
ships, ami manufactures; New-Jersey, with her zinc, copper, and 
horses; Maryland and Virginia, with their tobacco, flour, Indi- 
an corn, fish, ;ind hai|is; North Carolina, her gold, cotton, tar, 
Inmbcr, and wine ; South Carolina and Georgia, Jhy ir cotton, 
rice, sugar, indigo, and lumber; Louisiana, Florida and Missis- 
sippi, their sugar, molasses, rum, cotton, rice, indigo, olive oil, 
and wine ; Kentucky and Tennessee, their flour, whiskey, hemp, 
tobacco, salt, coal, iwm, mules, horses, pork, and live stock : 
Ohio, her pork, lard, butter, cheese, flour, cattle, wool, horses, 
salt, and coal ; Missouri and Illinois, their lead, iron, fur, and 
lumber; Indiana, her whiskey, corn, ami pork; atid the northern 
lakes, their white flsh, fur, and copper. Add to the above, all the 
richness and \ariety of shapes into which our manufacturers and 
artists will elaborate those products, and the we:ilth and splendour 
that foreign commerce will throw' over them, and we will have 
the picture that the next twenty years will present to us, and 
which even now is hi^If finished. All this de%'elopment aw'aits but 
a few years; it proceeds with the certainty of mathematics; time, 
not tariffs, compels it on; it is the result of our growth, our free 
institutions, otw wants, our well-established enterprise ; no sys- 
tem can retaril nor mufh accelerate it. 

The effect of our climate upon animals and upon the human 
family, as far as experience furnishes data, is favourable. The 
wild animals of our forests are larger and more active tlian the 
same species in other countries, particularly our bison, grisley 
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bear, elk-stag, moose, moimlaiu sheep, fox, and many others. 
But our domestic aiiinials are not (Mptal to those of Kuropc, of 
this time, because we have nut paid that attention to the wSort ot 
crossing and blood nJiirh has in England almost created new 
animals. It is ])retty certain, hovve^ver, and generally admitted, 
that our domestic anijuals are lai gcn* than they wei^ when first 
brought over, one or two centuries ago. The human family lias 
certainly not degenerated hert‘ ; our Indians, \v\\o an* identified 
with the climate, are larg(*r, better fo’rm(‘d, and mg.r<‘ active* than 
the eastern nations; 'and the whites are talk hony, and more ao 
tive than the Europeans : they can endure more har<lv‘^hip, b«*er 
motje fatigue, and move more quickly, than any l^hiropeaiis with 
whom tlu;y co-operate. Our impression is, tliat a warm and 
comparatively healtliy climate, acts jiow eriully iqum our systenu, 
and gives to our hones and muscles more development, and that 
a changeable climate, suhjc*cl to great extremes of lu at and cold, 
acts upon our solids and spirits, and exercises tle in in sucli sort, 
that we get a spring of muscle ami a eorrt*sponding quickness of 
movement which accompanies us through all our operations; our 
sensibility becomes keener, more easily afflicted ; less, there- 
fore, excites and puts us in motion. In the manufactures recjuir- 
ing much rhanipulation; in pursuing long journeys; ii*. tlu^ labour 
of canals and farms; in firing small arms and cannon; handling 
sails, Americans have frequently acted quth Euro[>eatis; and 
have never jailed to surpass them in <iui{’kness aiul elVicac} ; we 
have more invention and tact, and show more managiuiient and 
contrivance, and mc^re versatility : this may result in jiart from 
the different circumstances of our country, and from our free in- 
stitutions. V € 

Longevity in this counti^y is as common as in Europe. Our 
few annuity offices make but little profit, calculating upon Eng- 
lish principles ©f human life, and think of altering them. Our 
pension law of tlic United States, fort} -, six years after tlm rev'^o- 
iution, showed that one-fifth of the whole army which fought 
in that revolution was living. Out of 200,000 men, who first 
and last were under arms during that contest, 24,000 applied for 
pensions, — all alleging povertj^, — 18,000 of whom were admitted 
as paupers, and entitled to pensions. Of course, in a country 
where subsistence is so easily jmocured, and competence and in-- 
dependence so general, they were scar(*ely half fiidigciit. These*, 
facts SjjMpfc niiich in favour of our longevity ; and when we shall 
have jjaelioraled our climate by cidtivatiqn, and become less gross 
in we may expect a more t;xtcmlcfl term of existence. 

iwe have now finished our sketch of the physical cliaracter 
an4*|feography of this republic ; and in addition to the Jiiglily 
i|ttcresting matter of our aullior, wt> have supplied some facts 
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which wc tliought of general interest, or necessary to the end of 
connecting the great features of the country. * 

\V(', Jiave protracted this .article so far, that wc can give mere- 
ly a few facts in regard to thtf moral and political state of the 
country; but as our history is so fresli, and the plan of our go- 
vernment so generally known, a few results will suffice to show 
the influence that our institutions have exerted upon the num- 
bers, moral an^ religious character, manners, education, and 
.spirit of the people. 

Mr. Darby’s elev<*,nth cliapter is rich in ‘detail. He gives us 
taljk's of our popuLation upon the established ratio; — he shows 
what proportion eacli great natural division of the country pow 
contains, and the prospect.ive groAvth of each. We extract the 
following results from hiA tables: — The census rolls of the go- 
vernment, from the year 1790 to 1820, establish .‘3i per cent, 
per annum, as the ratio of increase for this population. If we 
frame tables upon this ratio jup to the year 1.940, which he has 
done, the progressive increase will run thus, (selecting a few 
points in the scale:) — At this time, thirteen millions; 1850, 
twenty-six millions; 1875, fifty-five millions ; 1900, one hun- 
dred and sixteen millions; and 1940, the end of his scale, the 
astonishing number of three hundred and seventy-five millions. 
The slaves increase less than the white or free population, and 
betwemi the years W90 and 1820, the proportion which they 
liore to the free population sank from ^VaV TVjnr — ^ 

consoling to the friends of humanity. Leaving out the unsettled 
domain of the United States, and confining our views to the 
part organized into states and ttirritories, the present population, 
which he puts at thirUien millions, gives but twenty-two soul.s 
to the scpiare mile, in a country thA could support three hun- 
dred in comfort. 

Mr. Darby’s table.s of population upon the central or western 
valley, are so interesting that we give them entire. 


“No. LXXX.— Population of 


Alabama, 

1810 

000,000 

1820 

143,000 

Avkansas, 

1810 


1820 

14,273 

illmois, 

1810 

12,282 

1820 

5.5,211 

Indiana, 

1810 

24,.V20 

1820 

147,178 

KentvfCky, 

1810 

406,511 

1820 

564,317 

1 Louisiana, 

1810 

76,556 

1820 

153,407 

Miclngun, 

1810 

4,762 

1820 

10,000 

Mississippi, ^ 

1810 

40,362 

1820 

75,448 

Missouri, 

1810 

20,845 

1820 

66,586 

Ohio, 

1810, 

230,760 

1820 

581,434 

Tennessee, 

1810 

261,727 

1820 

422,813 


l,or8;]25 2,233,667; 

“ In this estimate no notice is taken ol’ western 't'irginm, Pennsylvania, and 
New- York, but restricted to whole organised states and territories, and embrace,*- 
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an area of about 745,000 square miles, or only a distributive population of four 
to the square mile. \Ve have here, tliercforc, an immense space e(piul to the 
one4’ourtli part of all Europe, on which men have only recently placed their re- 
sidence, an<l where their dwelling's are still few and scattered, but where imm* 
bers are doublinfj: dccenmallv. The existing* population in the central basin 
amounts to at least 3,d0O,O\K), and whilst the entirr* numbers in the United States 
have increased in thirty-eight years, from ahont four to thirteen millions, the in- 
tcrior mass, has in a similar pericwl, :uig“nient(‘d from 100,000 to ^300,000, de^ 
monstn^ting a powerful gravitating force westward. 

•• When w*e carry into this analvsis, tlie incrt^ased and increasing facility of in- 
tercommunication, the still [irodig.oiis <lispaiit\ ofr(‘laii\e (lensit\ f)f pojnil.it loUj, 
and consequent cheapness of lan<l in the west, w are fully wf minted in assunr 
ing as a base of calculation, that the respective ratio ot merease betwetui the 
sections, will continue to muinlam at least as great uu quahly as hen lotort. (|n 
the preceding supjiosition, the central population would rlouble cv(*r\ tv n y ars^i 
but to be within bounds, table No. 81 is calculated on a ratio of f’ve per ci.nt 
per annum. 



U 

No. LXWI. — P(}]mlation of the renfrai h(isi\ 

>1. 


1826 

3,000,000 

1839 

5,656,895 

1852 10,61 '>,G'>0 

1 86 5 

30,07.5,311 

1827 

3,150,000 

1840 

5,939,715 

185 J 11,176, 874 

1 866. 

21, ‘7'', 076 

1828 

3,307,500 

1841 

6,236,700 

1851 11,73.5,717 

1867 

22,1.5.5,029 

1829 

3,472,855 

1842 

6,548,535 

1855 12,324, ,503 

1868 

23,2.5y,(>80 

1830 

3,646,495 

1843 

6,875,960 

1856 12,940,728 

1869 

24,401,664 

1831 

3,823,815 

1844 

7,219,755 

1857 13,587,763 

1870 

25,621,747 

1832 

4,020,255 

1845 

7,580,740 

1858 14,267,151 

1871 

26,902,834 

1833 

4,221,265 

1846 

7,959,775 

18.59 14,980,508 

1872 

28,247,975 

1834 

4,432,325 

lrt47 

8,357,760 

1860 15,729,533 

187.5 

29,660,373 

1835 

4,653,9'W 

1848 

8,775,645 

1861 16,516,009 

1874 

31,145,391 

1836 

4,886,645 

1849 

9,194,425 

1862 17,341,809 

1875 

32,700,560 

1837 

5,130,975 

1850 

9,654.145 

1863 1.8,208,899 



1838 

5,387,520 

i851 

10,136,850 

1864 19,119,344 




‘*By reference to table 80, it will be seen that the aggregate population of the 
United Slates tor 1870, is esUmated at 47,368,541, and comparing that with the 
same epoch, in lalde 81, ii i.'s sliown that a period of less than 45 years from the 
jiresent time, is sutlicient to give .superior population to the central basin. In 
fact, the ratio used m table 81, is too low. If the maivh of the emigrating column 
to the w^estis not arrested by unforeseen causes, llie prej)ondenincc will be in the 
basin of the Mississijjpi in less than 40 years, or about 1865. And about that 
epoch, the relative density of population will be on the Atlantic slope, 90 to the 
stjuare mile, and oi? the central basin 25. If every thing else is considered equal, 
the capabilities of fartlier increase after 1865 or 1870, will be as 9 to 2^, in favour 
of the central basin of North x\menca over the Atlantic slope ; and when each 
section is peopled m proportion to relative surface, the advantage of the central 
basin must have an access, as 80 to 22 or 40 to 11.” 

Mr. Darby thinks the capacity of the central or Mississippi 
valley to subsist a population, is in the ratio of four to one greater 
than that of the Atlantic slope. 

W^^hen we look to llu; asloihshing ratio of increase that carries 
on this tide of. population, and are assured thai? the emigration 
from abroad of every sort, has not, since our revolution, .averaged 
more 12,000 souls a-year, we afe struck wjth the pro- 

gress we have made; and may fairly conclude, that thijre lias 
been no tyranny of government, no unhealthfulness of clin^ftte, no 
immoral tendency of any state of society, to check our growth. 
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The ratio of increase for the next fifty years, will be greater 
than it has been since the existence of our government, for these 
reasons: — The nucleus of our population has been too much con- 
nected with the swampy and ’alluvial region of our Atlantic 
coast, and has suffered much loss from its noxious action ; we 
have been, ever since the revolution, spreading over our im- 
mense extent of country ; continually emigrating westward ; 
breaking up all yur domestic^comforts ; leaving an air which has 
become congeijial to our frabies, and friends that were necessary 
to the freshness of our sjiirits ; encountering* all the privations of 
loiig journeys, through woods destitute of roads, and all the seve- 
rity of an untamed climate; — settling, finally, upon the margin 
of some swamp or unhealthy river, for the sake of better soil and 
the conveniences of water'and navigation; living for years in 
tents or open log huts, upon wild meat and half-bruised maize; 
without delicacies to preseiwe us, or physicians to prescribe for 
us in sickness. The.sc are the. privations, exposures, and various 
changes of habit, wliich annually destroy thousands of our emi- 
grating ]>opulation. Death every year has tythed them. We 
have seen thousands of fiimilies squatted, as we term it, along 
the margins of rivers and swamps, who had lost half of their 
numbers, and many of the remainder were rendered helpless 
by disease. When wc add to these gloomy annals, the habits 
of drinking spirits and eating three meals a-day of gross food, in 
which Americans indulge, the disregard of life fhat characterized 
our frontier population, and the loss from the Indian wars, wc 
are warranted in concluding, that we have, up to this time, had 
many drawbacks upon our ratio of increase. 

The future jmesentiia more pleasing and favourable picture ; 
we have formed the outline of our .sftttleincnts for the next fifty 
years, for it seems a fixed policy of the government to leave the 
country west of the states and organized territories for the Io- 
dises ; and we have perfected a system of roads, canals, steam- 
boats, and other means of intercommunication, which carry 
commerce and comforts to every part; the settlers too have biiilt 
comfortable houses and towns, — have their skilful physicians, 
churches, social amusements; are less gross in their habits, less 
exposed to the climate, less reckless of life ; have put an end to 
Indian wars, and hav^ in a great measure improved or become 
accustomed to the air and climate in which they live. The con- 
sequences will be more health, longer life, and less impediment 
to marriage and natural increase. We have no doubt, that they 
will multipl34at least four per cent, per annum for the next fifty 
years. 

The'inanners of the people of the United States are not gene- 
rally Jhfined, but are very generally civil. The portion living in 
citie.s, and who travel and enjoy social intercourse, are polished 
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and courteous. The body of our fanners and people of the in- 
terior, are indeed rough in their manners, though not boorish^ 
Uh'V have all the friendly, benevolent, and hospitable feelings: 
they arc independent in their approaches and address to stran- 
gers; they serve you ior the pleasure it aflords themselves, not 
from the idea of gain ; the\ ev’c ry wiieia* respect and fav'our the 
female character. 

This people. m*\\’ ami mongrel as they have been called, are 
really the most homogeneous on earth : they aH s^it^ak tlui Kng- 
glisli language, and'olmost witliout rmv' diah^i t ; they havi; thr 
same political rights; tlu^ same ((alinus; the same moral semli- 
meyts, and the same pretensions, Ihrouglmut the wliole evteni 
of our countj'V ; — they adopt tin' same mamnns; wear tlu‘ same 
fashions; dance tht* same (iguif's; introduce the sanu' styh^ ol 
equipage, furnitun', and architecture; and juosiir thi* sann* rou- 
tine of social amusements, from the lariii' Atlantu* ciii(*s, to the 
Ultima ''l’'hul(' of our frontier settleiYu*nts. T alike tln.^ [>ea>antv 
or culliv^ators of I0uro|)e, ours arc* not vvraijpinl up in s(dl, and 
coldly suspicious of all stiangers; nor have they any fixed cos* 
♦nine which denot<‘S that they have no hopes ultra; that thus 
they vegetate llirough all generations, without those asjjiratious 
of ambition and pride vvhicii wouhl adv ance then’ stat<‘ and exalt 
their nature; 1 ht(‘ all are aspiring and all rre adv^aneing. 

Tlie great dc*formily upon our land is slavery. I’his slate oi 
things was imjiosed ujion us by fiur ancestors ; am! owing lo the 
extent of new countrv, and the \Mri<‘t> of* rich and \’alual)h‘ sla- 
plcs uhi(‘h we lun t' been cultivating, of a laborious and profita- 
ble characti'r, vv<' haw not only tolerated, hut ha\'e so (du rish- 
eel the slave population, that its increase is almost as gri'at as 
that of the free*. It amoimted to om* and a liall million at the 
census of Most unfortunately in our (*asc', slavery is in- 

separably assooiated willi colour, and so well (hdined is the line 
of distinction, and so uiialtend>ly fix(‘d is the badge of disgrace, 
that but few sympathies exist Itelvveen the blacks and Iheir mas- 
ters: unlike tlie freednu n of Home, and the vatssals of Kuropc, 
who mixed in tin' mass, and soon lost their cast and badge, our 
African is the same degraded heiitg, whether he hc' free or a 
slave. Without prifte to lift him abovt' v ice and meanness, and 
without education to invest him with hftesight or honour, he 
is doomed lo pc*rpelual wretchedness and degradation. Occa- 
sional mmumijssions, and colonization, are acknowledged by all 
who study tlie question of our coloured population, to be but 
slight lualli ativ^es at the most. Wlial then is the r(,*inedy? We 
answer, that Ironi the nature of our staples, and the extent, of 
our country, and for tin! reasons given, slavery will exist long; 
but like every thing elst', will yield to time. The next luindred 
years vvdll perhaps wear it out; for at the expiration of tfiat 
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period, our enterprising ire,emcn will crowd every occupation, 
m(>et ('very division of labour, and press upon the southern staple 
districts, whose profits tlion will be reduced, to such a degree 
♦ bat the master will find it for 1/is interest to discharge his slaves, 
free himself from an onerous responsibility, and (arm out his 
lands to labourers who will giv(‘ hini no trouble. 

We have ('onclusi vc proof, that after the blacks do become, 
free, and the caje of the master ceases to cherish tbf'in, tliey 
dwindle away, and decrease 'daily. 'J'his arises from the habits 
of coiicnbinagi’ in \\l)i(h they live; from the little care which 
tUev take of their families wlu'ii they chance to have any; aud 
from disease hrought on by bad habits; or trom living without 
comfiji'ts. (HI uiiwholesonu; food, in crowded hovels and confined 
places. * 

The story of onr Indian population is soon told: they too 
form a degraded class; are distinctly marked, and are rapidly 
disa])j)eariiig. VN'e found them a spirited, proud, and noble race; 
hut \\(’ have reduced them to insignificance; — our vicinity is 
contamination, — our touch is death; and onr conduct towards 
rhi'in a mockery. We affect to preserve their nationality, and 
treat them ns equals, when we know they are dependants; wc 
tiave flattered their national vanit}’, until we have bargained 
them out of their lands; and have provoked them into wars, 
until we bav'* almost, exterminated them. Wc surround their 
reniaining fragments with our teeming population, rather to en- 
joy the degraded picture, than to oiler them our support, or the 
privnh g('s of citizenship. 'I’here is no medium in fact with the 
Jiidian; lie must as a warrior nurse his pride; pursue his game; 
hi* associated with forests and wilds; or become insignificant. 
When surrounded by the whiles, d^cstod of his nationality; of 
his game; his very woods; he sinks down, not to the tillage of 
the soil, for that his sjiirit cannot brook ; not to ti4ie consolations 
of our rc'ligion, for with this he has no sympathy; but to tlu' or- 
der of brutes ; and before we can attach him to our customs, his 
spirit will have evaporated, and hiimself he lost in filth and drunk- 
enness: our very attempts to save him, seem by some fatality 
lo hasten his destruction. 

The slate of morality in tliis country is soiindt'r than in Eu- 
ro])e, and we have leSs crime in proportion to po|)ulation. The 
Americans have less inducemeni lo guilt, because subsistence is 
easily procured;* and all their wants are within the reach of in- 
dustry. Our vices are the result of idleness, thoughtlessness, pas- 
sion, and smjden imjiulsc; not of want, constitutional depravity, 
and political corruption. Having much time to spare, the com- 
mon people drink, become sots, gamble, quarrel, fight ; these are 
the prevailing excesses. We have no privileged orders to render 
, fashionable the vices of seduction, boxing, and racing. Convic- 
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lions arc relatively fewer than in Enj2;lan(l ; they averaq;e through- 
out the whole countr}? about Ihreie hundred annually to the mil- 
lion ; whilst in England they are nearly seven lumdred, and in 
Ireland eight hundred; and on a careful anal3^sis of those convic- 
tions, we find more tlian half are of coloured people and foreign- 
ers. We maj" therefore call drunkenness, gamblii^g, and fight- 
ing, leading to occasional nuirders, our prevailing vices; and the 
traits of temper or irregular ( ondiict that \vr manifesi oftenesh 
are vanitj", exaggeration, and a disposition to overn»aclt one an 
other. 

The aristocracy and clerg\ of Europe have roundlv asscrtc cj, 
that religion would fall, and its holy ]>r(‘cepts l)(‘ lost to man, un- 
less it were snpj>ortfMl hv govtirnnumt, \Ve hvu e falsified tlnui 
prognostics. We are emjiliaticalh^ a religious pec^ph'. The tllfl’er- 
erit sects of I^rotestants, and the Catholic religion, embrace onr 
whole population, and influence its moral action. Cur religion iv' 
the free gift of heaven ; it comes in its divine charact(n\ not lean- 
ing upon the arm of llesli. Its siipjiort is th(‘ f)onn 1 v oJ* its vota- 
ries, — the voluntary contributions of a free pc^ople. Our cities 
are crowded with churches, and our counlrv adornofl with spires, 
without the extortions of tyranny or the tithings of misery. Oui 
Sabbath is better observ ed ; our Bible is better underslood ; and 
our moral duties are bettfU' <leduced and practised, than in coun- 
tries where religion is privileged. In New-Englanil tliere is a 
church to every one thousand souls; in New-York, to ever\’ two 
thousand ; and in the south and west, to ever}’ three thousand, 
as nearly as can be calculated. But from the pampldets Iatel\ 
published in England, it appears that they Iiave a church to 
about twenty thousand only. In Catholic Europts the nupiber 
of churches to the populatitai is greater. In Europe, the people 
associate religion with tyranny, and wage war upon it accord- 
ingly. In this Qountry, wc embrace it as a friend and comforter- 
In Europ<‘, it is a stranger, quartered upon the people; — hero, 
it is the invited guest, entering into our sympathies, partaking 
our bounty, and receiving our hearty welcome. When religion 
powsscsses tlie mass of tlic people in a republic, it is almost im- 
possible to impair its influence, because it becomes the fashion, 
a sort of sine qua iion. All who represent such a people, or be- 
come candidates for their favour, must profess and support it; 
and the opinions of such influential men, react upon the mass of 
the people, arxl more deeply confirm them in Its dogpmas. No 
one, therefore, raises a voice against it, lest the popular displea- 
sure beipeurred, and the mark of deis^i or atheist^ be set upon 
him- In a republic, where religion imposes no burthens, it is 
more practised, and for the reasons just given, will be more ef- 
fectually perpetuated than in a government where it is establish- 
ed and privileged. 
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\V(* arc justly proud of our systein of schools and education. 
It aims at ti illusion rather than excellence, and seeks to embrace 
the lu.iss of the people. In New-England and JNew-York the 
priniar\ schools include every* individual, and we may say that 
tlie rudijnetits of readinj!;, writing, and calculation, are universal. 
The oilieial returns of the schools of Ncw-York show, that in 
IM2S, vvilh*a popidation of 1,700,000 souls, she had 430,000 
cliiMren under tuition. In New-England, the proportion is the 
same. The prii^ary schools'of the. Middle and Southern st,ates, 
are less perfictly organized; hut the local authorities now have 
the sniiject under advisement. 'I'hey possess the means ; and a 
f(>vt years will show similar re.sults as to the free population; 
tin; slave.*;* stand I'Ncluded from motives of policy. We hav’e 
forty-one eelleges and uitiversities in the United Slates, that 
.‘ssue the degree of liacViclor of Arts; elev^^en medical colleges, 
that bestow the dt'gree of Doctor of Medicine; and ten theolo- 
gical collegi's, that teach the biblical literature preparatory to 
clerical order.s. Tlie matriculated in all these colleges, amount 
to ten thousand, and the graduates to three thousand, annually, 
oui of a free population of eleven millions. This is a greater 
proportion than any European nation exhibits. Mr. Brougham 
tells us, that in England j)ro|)er, one in thirty is taught the ru- 
diment*;. What a contrast! here all are taught them. All the 
n<'W states have a handed estate reserved for the purposes of 
• duration ; two tow tisliips of land six miles square for a college; 
ind one mile square m every thirty-six for a primary school ; 
this iiiMires to them tlu' means of placing a school at every man’s 
door. A population thus provuiled and elevated in its moral 
and intellectual eharayter, will truly he worthy of their inde- 
pendence, amt o.ipahle of se.lf-govu*«iinent. 'I'he people in this 
country have education in their own hand.s, and fniely adojit all 
improvements; the Lancasterian, F<*stalozian, oB any other that 
facilitates and cheapens; they have no preoccupied grounds; no 
long established loundatious to disturb ; no dictatorial cl(*rgy' to 
consult; nor prescribed modes to follow” education here is not the 
fixed thing of form ; it partakes of the improvements of the day, 
and keeps pace with the march of the times. 

We cannot go much further into the detail of our political 
condition: vve niightf add, that all the arts are in progress; that 
our manufactures have doubled in the last ten years ; and in ten 
years more will* meet all the wants of the people; that out of 

360.000. 000 dollars wmrth of woven goods which this population 
consumes annually, vve ^ake at home 338,000,000, and import 

22.000. 000 ; that our style of furniture and ornaments is always 
good; that the fortification.s of the country, and the organization 
of its army and navy, are approaching rapidly to perfection, and 
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accompanied with an activity and a skill which awaken the at- 
tention of Europe; that our finances are ample with scarceK any 
taxation, and our currency sound ; that (»ur commerce is in a 
wholesome condition, and the home market and interior trade 
rapidly increasinu,; that our ionjj; lines of water communications 
already mentioned, are uncovering and stimulating all our re- 
so\irees; that our elective franchise, now common to every adult 
resident, is exercised in perfect decorvun and good or<ter, and 
instead of producing riots and tvimidt, is raising the pride and 
character of the mass oi the peopU ; that this Union, calUal the 
Federal governnumt, instead of dissolving away as the FiUro]>eans 
predicted, has gained strength witli linu'; that it will he still 
stronger whim our s\ stem of communication has had its efiect, 
our inti'i'ior traile is more fully diwidoped, our home market hid- 
ter estahlislied, ami througli them, all local inlevests and feelimrs 
are more harmonized and blended. — From all these facts, and 
a tlioiisand others which could he addu ed, we mav fairly con- 
clude that the. action of a liberal ami fna* goteriiment is more 
efficient than that of any other, in improving every condition of 
the social economy, in advancing tho arts, and in cnltghtciiing 
and exalting the liuman family. 


Art. TX. — .7 Chrnnirte of the Conquest qt' Graunda. By Fr \r 

Antonio A<; muda. Bhilatlclphia: 1 .sop; (’arey. Li'a & Farey. 

The conquest of ihe INIoors of Spain w'a.s the eatastrojihe of a 
splendid tratiiMly. On tlu' south, they w’ere separated by a s(‘a 
from the feroeions followers of the same faith, who .strictly pur- 
sued the lessons of their prophet by fierce and continual wars, 
and against whoM' zeal the mountains of Atlas, and the sands of 
Zahara, were no harrier. On the north, the 3 ’^ W’cre hemmed in 
and encroached on, step after step, by the hardy' Christians, who 
retained something of the spirit of their Tiothie sires, and re- 
deemed, by gradual and permanent conquest, the honour they 
had lost hi th(,- field of Xeres. The region where they' settled 
e 'liracod the fairest portion of Christendom; its fields luxuriant, 
fertile, and picluresqui'; its climate .salubrious; its skiixs so bright, 
that gratitude or superstition had assigned thmn for the chosen 
.abode of fiiost' beings of fdhereal heauU', wdio were to w’elcome 
the pious Mussulman after his earthly pilgrimage. Thus cut ofif 
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“hi somc^ de{p*oc from all othor nations, either of their own or the 
Clirihlian faith, and thus possessing in themselves all that was 
nece,s>ary for a nation’s prosjierit}^, the Moors of Sj>ain present, 
in their whole course, a charat'ter singularly unconnected and 
iudependent. This very peculiarity of situation seems from tlie 
first to convey itie idea of ultimate destruction, — uncertain in- 
deed as to time and manner, l)ut c;raduaUy approaching and irre- 
sisld)le. Like the \iero of a drama, t\u‘N are tracetl lhrouc;h every 
varv\n<^ scetie— t\u'ov\<a,h thcfir rise*, tluur sph'udoxir, and thevr de- 
cline — tuuv t»'iumphani in coinpiest, now bright in leAters and 
Hi arts, nuvv hf‘ard(^d l)V increasing; enemies, — yet always with 
a ihehuL*; that their larf'er will end in a downfal as brilliant;uid 
as ^a>n‘iuvtuL and not le>,^ snre llian that which awaits the crea- 
lurt' ol* the poet^’s tan(*v, * 

The history of sueh a p(*ople may apjMair to many persons 
moia' 111 th(^ Iic;hl of a rcnnantic tah\ than as imparting; those so- 
bm’ and impoi-tant truths, which W(* seek to derive from the 
annals of nations. While author after author has dwelt with 
sina:niar and |)raisi‘Worlliy minuteness on almost all tiie revolu- 
tions and incidents relatinj^ to the various kingdoms of Euro])e ; 
liiey have lieen passed ovtu’ with cumj^arative neglect or con- 
tempt It has l)een left to travedlers to record the yet existing 
fiagnients of tlnnr ai^s, and to po('ts to cull IVom theur scatter- 
ed annals, tales of wvUl and clilvalrous gallantry. Ilut a regu- 
lar and j)liilosophi al invest igalion of the cans^s which placed a 
pf! 0 ]jle, v\h(»st' habits and rtdigion are alike sui)posed to be ad- 
verse U) tln‘ <le\ elojnnent and iinj>n>v(‘meiit of the moral and iii- 
lell(‘ctual faculties, so far in advance of lhos(‘ guided by lietter 
liglits; a cl(‘ai, full ami continuous narrnlivt* of the events of se- 
ven hundred v eai s ; an ai'counl of il^stitutions which ap]>car to 
have been emimmtl\ calculatcnl lor tln^ liap[)iness and even graii' 
dcur of the pt^ople; these, and other points as useftil and inter(\st- 
ing, have been tolallv neglected. Such a history would alford 
fora story, not less original and ilelightful tlian tliat of 
Herodotus; for scenes, not loss hrilliant tlian those whfch glittor 
in the pagc‘S of Froiss<irt ; and lor eurious observations on the 
character of man, both as an individual anil a member of politi- 
cal societies, S(*arc(dy less prafouud than those we admire in tin 
matcliless sentences of 7^101108 and llunie. 

We regret that it is not at this time our pleasing duty to no- 
tice such a work*. We should indeed liave n‘joiced to find the 
task liad hc^en res(*rved for one, who. liorn and educated under the 
free institutions of America, and aiapiainted with the different 
monarchies of tlu^ old world and llieir pi cnliarities only from 
reading and personal observation, would liavm (*onie to the task 
un(ettcr(al by any prejudices and feelings either of assueiafioju 
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or national predilection — one, wlio living among tlie scenes 
where his story is placed, would be enabled to obtain informa- 
tion more minute and curious than a foreigner could meet witlj, 
and to convey that air of local torrectiu'ss and trntli, which no 
mere reading can impart — om; whose mind has always dwelt 
with peculiar ff)ndness on the <lelinealion of characters, manners, 
and events, difl'ering from tliose of our own c,onntry and age. — 
and, above all, one who has lately shown in a work which will 
prove a lasting honour to our lilc'rafihe, that, however hapjiy he 
may have been in the exercise of a beautiful iaiicv, and the de- 
lineation of fictitious scenes, he can be still more successful in the 
sobgr narrative of events, the gramhur and intere>t of v Inch are 
unsurpassed in the hi.story of our globe. 

In selecting, however, as the subject of another work, the 
Moors of Sjiain. iMr. Irving has entirely avoided entering into 
their general history, and confined himself to those events which 
attended their ruin and ex'terminatipn. He has compiled in truth 
.ind in name, sim[)ly a “ Chronicle of the (Conquest of (iranada,” 
and although we should feel sufficiently inclined to acc.ompan)’ 
our readers through the narrative of earlier times, it is certainly 
more within the limits of a review, and will probably be more 
amusing to them, to take up the tale where our author has chosen 
to commence it, to connect together by a ne.ocssary thread, some 
of the more brilliant and instructive passages with which it 
abounds, and tims enable them, in some respects, to as.suine our 
places, and jierform for themselves llie pleasurii or the labour of 
criticism. 

It w'ill not however be out of place, nor in the least su- 
perfluous, to notice the situation of tlie Moors, at the time 1h« 
chronicle oi Frai/ ^^Intoniotii'djjida commences; for, follow ing 
the maxim of Horace, he has at once rushed into the middle of 
his subject, and involved us in the forays and skirmishes of 
Christian and Moslem knights, while we are yet ignorant of 
what had been won by the valour of the former, and lost by the 
inferior stl’cngth, or the imprudent dissensions of their impetuous 
and inconsiderate rivals. 

Nearly three hundred years had passed away, during which, 
under a succession of (iothic kings, the Christian faith, corrupted 
indeed by the errors of Arius, had prevailed undisputed through 
tlie whole peninsula of Spain. Early, however, in the eighth 
century, trie triv.mphant Mussulmans of Africa began to cast to- 
wards its shores a vvi.stful eye, nor was it long before thi'y took 
advantage of the quarrels of its chiefs, wJiether caused by private 
wrongs, arising from the lust of Roderick, by their own turbu- 
Umt characters, or by the crafty intrigues and gold of their as- 
piring enemies. The rich plain of ,Xcre<j de la Fronlera. and the 
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fl(‘V(‘inh of No\ llu* fostiv:*! ot‘Sl* Alurtiii the ii;ood l)ishop 
of Ton 's, in l!)c \’Oi{r 71 J, snwtho ooinplete triumph of llie cros- 
i-rnt. rhiviilr\ ol tlH‘ ('hristians was mowed down on that 

latal cla>, Xhv kin^ hiniself slain in battle, or only (^scaped 

\\ 0110(1(^1 from till* field, lo die in obsourily lus sul>|eets had no 
i'liirf to rail} round ; and Tari k, the fcroeious contpun’or, puslu'd 
his ;»d\antae;e with a rapidity and a erindty, that letl the astound- 
ed (M>ths no tsn^* t(» reu (>\ t r from their amazemcmt or tlndr fear. 
'I'Ik^ eOi(‘S of rcu'dova, Sevllfe. "Toledo, and Lisbon, were rapidly 
redmnsl. "The proN inees u fiieh lav aioni*; tire >sea e<»ast, from t lie 
Vh;:.'ei\es to Lat.donia v\err' nv< rriin^ and allhougli tlie Chnstian*^ 
rti(i< a vou rod lo malo a slatid amr)!!**; 1 Ih‘ mountains of rrai*;on^aijd 
('asiih^ihey 'ver(‘ soon route<l h\ the t»*mmphanL Moors, and 
Mieii pom remain'^ shut up in tlu^ Impn‘<i,!iahh' fastnesses of th(^ 
A-. 1 ut'j j- am! Ihseav. Inmholdenrd f>\ tlieij* sudden sueet*ss. the 
eominerors ^ tmlun d t(> pemdrale into the lair ^'alleys of southern 
ami \\e"-l(‘rn kd'MKa' ; met, howfaver, !>y the vahuir of (l:iirlrs 
Mart^d, diex wer(‘ driven) bar*k hc‘\ oiid tJie P\ rem‘es, and tJieir 
peiks thus th<‘ uortlunn) houndary of their eiupiren \l! 

souti) o(' these, from the sliores of vlalioia to the pillajs of !(er- 
(uh‘s, t'wned tie* dominion of the cali|)hs of Dnnaseus; for the 
Jeehic^ f)au(i nt (d)rislians wdiieh had sout>:lit induce rn tlie mn-tii- 
ern mountains, was (hnnmnl too small and too remoU to rn.dm 
noliee, o! even to innAntrd the dillienlty of subj^n'i »on. 

For thirty \(‘ars alter the <‘on«(uest* tlu* ^ew•)^ aenjuired kiujj^- 
dom aid^now temjioral as well as spiritmd allf‘a;i;mee \o 

the (’ommander ol‘ 11 h‘ k'aithfnl, and w as e;o\ erned l)\ ^an(■,ef‘ssi v a 
T-ieerov*", who wnn-e ajipointed and reealhnl by the SNiia i mon 
rf^ehs- "rh<‘ distanec^ bowevtn' of the province, its intrinsic* re- 
>souree.s, imiept ndtmce* and power, .d^)r)n niade su(di a suhje?dion 
unnatural; and when A hdalrahman, llu* soh' r(nnainini»; jn’inee ol 
ihe house ol Oniineyah, who had escaped the futry of the Abas* 
sides, landed a iu<»;itive on ihtdr s]iort*s, the soldiers and tlie 
]>cople willingly miitisl under his rule, lie sideeded Lordova as 
his ca])ital, and in tlie j ear 75J), renonneins; all connexion ( veept 


La*}! niglil 1 x\as the king of Spain — to-day no king arn 1 , 

I^ast night lair castles held iny train — lo-niglit where shall 1 lie 
Tast night a hiiftdrcd pages did serxe nie on tJie knee — 

’ro-iiight not one 1 call nunc own — not one pertains to nui ' 

“ Oh tvickl«ss, luckless was the hour, and cursed was tlie da} , 

When 1 was born to have tin: power of this great slgnioiy * 
linha])py me, tiiat I shoid<l see the sun go down to n.ght ; 

Oil iJcath, why now so slow art thou, w hy learesl thou to smite 

La men f of Jhn liod^rick. 

'rhe reader will recollect the reference of Master Peter, tlie puppet player, lo 
this ballad, when Don Quixote demolishes “ lus chests aud bags full ot line 
things. ’’ 
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that of the same faith, with the Arabs beyoiul the Mediterraneiui, 
he completely established tli<„* powerful and indt'peiideiit king* 
doin of the Moors of S]>ain. 

When Abdalrohman was tirsl «»reeeive<l bv hivs rnwv sulijeets, a 
venerable sheik gave l)ini jus blessing, and added to il the advice 
which aj^peared must natur.d tn one who had passed a long life 
in continual wars of religion and ambitioti. "‘‘iVlv’ son/’ vsaid 
he, since God has ealbnl into this path, follow^ it bravely; 

and in truth, it is with llu* horsc‘ and the sj)ear*that the lujiiour 
of a lineage is to be maintained. Jiut lh(‘ (*alipb was oi a 

temper more g('ntle, and indeed more politic* ; afte r repri^ssing, 
by tile [)Ower of Ids arms, the insurrection ot a few (*!ii(‘fs who 
clung to tlie liouse ol Ali, be umleil his .■^nb)^c‘ts bV tln^ elos(*r 
botids ol peace; lu* repaired the bridges and roads; he built ships# 
and iinprc^ved the sea-ports; be lounded bospilals and .schools; 
he ga\e protecMicm to his siibjtcMs hy (he faithdd adniuuMrat loii 
of justice*; and even with the despis(‘d Christians, who had beetn 
hunted r/tto (be* re<‘e\sses of the nortli, h(f made a treaty which 
?e(‘ur(cl te) iheun undisturbeel tliedr wild r('side!K*e among the 
mountains of Asluria and l1ll^e>n, on th<* j)aymeiit oT an annual 
tribute. 

'J’lie kingdom thus foundtcl by Afxialraliman was still gOAc rn* 
cd, two luuulreci and fdty \ ears alter bis dpatb, b} Ila(*cliam bis 
liiu‘al siu*ce**>sm\ unimpairc'd in e\tent, aiu^ increased in pro.^pc** 
rit>, poyudalion tuid weedth. 'The c*alij)hs of Cordova, tliougl> 
ahsedute in poweT, m »*m to have* adopted and e*xereisetl, in a 
]>ccu!iar elc'grec', li»al ''V'^tem wliich contribute*s to tbe; genenal 
happine'ss (»f (lie peojde, and wbieii, as it is ne‘V'<‘r S(‘cured, so 
is il seldom practised, luxcept under instil ulions in w lucli tlie 
control and autluirily of tlic subject are openly acknowledged. 
During this long j)eriud, no colempurarv nation, i\specially of 
Cliristemdom, earn be.* in any de*gr(c* compared witli tlu^ empire 
of the Aloors, not merel> in regard to the* redinemeuils and 
luxuries of life, but in tlie administration of thii laws, tbe^ pro- 
tection of industry, the raj>id increase* of jiopulation, the develop- 
ment of new source^s of wealth, anel the* attai!ime*nl of the gre*at 
ends of all political society, the salety, hapj)iness and ]>ros])erity 
of the people. 

The name of Alidalrahman iiuU'cd, \vlli^h was borne by three 
of the caliphs of Cordova, is inipre ssed on our receilleM’tion as the 
invariable sign ’of niagnilic(*nce, of ])opularity, ^lm^ eve*n of vir- 
tue — more virtue at least, thaii is compatible with our usual ieleas 
of a sovereign of the middle* ages, ami if Mussulrnaip Bold and 
pow^erful in war, they never {*iit ered into il without suc(‘ess, but 
preferring the arts of peace, they disjda} od tlieir wisdom and 
have secured their fame, by the encouragement they gavclj^em. 
Wlien we read of the number and splendour of palaces and 
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mosques; of p;org(K)us columns; of fountains of quicksilver floW" 
ing into l)asins of alabaster; and ceilings slitleiing with gold, 
rubies and jiearls, we inighl J)elieve that these WQm fictions of 
Kastern romance, did we not ^learn at the same time, from au*- 
Ihentie history, that the wealth, commi'rce, ])Ower and taste of 
the nation wiu’c* thllv aih^cjuate to the display of such magnifi** 
'J'lie mines of Andalusia w^ero the most productive in 
Kuropc^ of silv(‘r and gold. l^he trade of th(‘ Moors frimi tlie 
mnnc^roiis sea-jjorts s(‘atter(^ct on tlieir coasts, extended through- 
out tlu' Mediterranean, and was more floitrishing than that of 
ajiy olhm* nation. "File population was incredibly dense; on tile 
banks <>(’ tlu' tiuad.dcjui viu’ wtue twelve thousand teiwms and. til- 
lage's ; (%>rd()Va, tin* eapilal, e'ontained twe> buruh-e'd thousand 
}n>iise‘s ; t vt eiU t'-four huge cities jirotesseul allegiance* to the ca- 
lipb ; and agriciilt ure^ and manuf.u’ture'S were* pursut'd to an ex- 
teuit. arid with a peril efion and skill, tliat are* lunv sought for in 
A ain in ihe same* ri'gions. 

Yet amid all this ])rospe*rit the sure cause of destruction wa^ 
working at the (*ore\ "Flu* intriguing, restk'ss, lie.'rce character of 
the Arabs, was onl}- ce)ntroll(*el by powe*r wJiich it would have 
h(*en madne*ss to eippose*. When the C'ali])hs, lulled perhaps by 
the luxury and splemdour that surroundeal tlu*m, ceased to throw 
the^se* aside em occasie^ns of nece'ssity, and to show, that althe>ugh 
loved in time s e>f east*, tliey e*ould he despised w ith as much 
readin(\ss in perie^ds of (huige*r, a thousand aspir;futs — all of w hom, 
from the numerous familie's ol’ Mussulman princes, could hoast 
some elrop of ro> al hle^od — woie* read} To rush intt) the struggle, 
and risk all chane't's, wlu'ri* a diadt'm was the prize. Croum me 
to-elay, and if rny star^ tiecre'c it, kill me tei-rnoi'row though 
the (*.andiel e*x(‘lamation of but e»ne, \^as perlia])s the secret eletcr- 
mination of all. 

When the'red'ore IlnechaiTi, tlie grandson e>f tltti third Abdal- 
raliinan, was content to shimhen* out his reign in tlie palace of 
("ordova, and to commit to Abdallah, who obtained the surname 
of Almanzor, or ^‘victorious,’"' the command of his armies and 
the destiny of liis cm])ire ; fhougli indeed that great leader Well 
fulfilled the trust reposed in him, yet his death displayed at 
once the weakne ss of the sovereign and the turbulence of the 
])(Mjple. llaccham hinvself was imprisoned by those who aspired 
to the throne; and after his death a dozen short-lived sovereigns 
seized in succession tlie cali])hate of Cordo\’n, only to hnsten 
more rapidly its dismeinbernient and extinction. 

'I'he resulUof this eveni, which niaj^ be lixed in the year 1027 ^ 
^vas the division of one into several independent Moorish king- 
doms, i*ach g(>v(*rued by its owm sovereign. Of these the most 
nortlierly w^as lliiesca, which lay at tlu* foot of the Pyrenees, 
and probably embraced tlie upper parts of the present provinces 
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of Arrafron ^ud Catalonia. T\iv kingdom of Sarai>;ossa, tmicii 
more poverfuU o^Ktoodcd ov(M’ the u;r(*at(‘r porlion oi' Catalonia, 
.\rf'a 2 ;on, and Old (Castile. IMu* lvini!;doni of "Folodo orcn|»ied the 
contro, tljal of' Lisbon tlif‘ \\*‘st,«and ilia! of Valtairia lh(^ oast 
ol* tlic peuinsida. "!du‘ tino souilicni distric!, now di\id<'d into 
the e'>:teasi\'(‘ pro^ i of Ai< 4 *ai\e, Ainl.dnsia, and Mnrria. was 
c;overiKal by stwen i^ns whorc'^iiird at Sf'\iilf,and ult i inat'dv at 
Granada. 

From tins div ision, we t race* s!ov, L hu! slea lilv liie declim 
of tlu‘ Nlooi isli ]Kn¥(*r. Tiie Olnnst la i » wlioni \\(^ li.ivc* s(‘( e 
chased iiito the ref'essrs ofilit' mount oon, ii;,d tioin timetolinu' 
beey tlunnscdv es 1 tu* aiiii;ressoi‘s, ami w < ii* oij1\* drivmi hark 1 )V 
the wisdom and stivnirth e.f the caliph^ oi ( ordova. Tluw wvk 
not lonti in ]irre(‘i\ me;, tliat the ?noin\‘n 1 li‘n! iiow eonn \shei 
thev \v't‘’e O) hi;]iT loj' tlunr faith am! the fair «lomains of 1 Ik ii 
an(‘es(ors, under Ixnter ansjiices. "Idiey leadilv pari lii fin 

quaTrels hr whhli i1j(‘ ilfocn i.-h •<orer<nLtns wtatkntu'd ( aeh otiun . 
and thi atta<*ked in sm‘C(*.ssion tin* se parate kim^doms that laul 
Oii!\ hern a!)h‘ to laasist them w In n unit'.d, .\lphoiiSO, kina; oi 
Lerm, after a lone;* and eebdiiatial sie^a . r('diieed tiie ciiv and 
(Mnuj nerv'd the kina,doie of d'ohalo. 'The iarnous Cid, Ivodii^o 
Diaz, wJiose name implies at r>nee tlie ^anunosit \' and the hero- 
ism of elnvalry, suin'es'^fidiy ov^nian (fnesea and V alemna, 
though after his death the latti i i»uain reliirned to 1 in‘ dominion 
o[ tin* Moors. 'Flu* sn])}erl«oi, of thes<* vva> followed by the (•(»n« 
fjLi(*s( of tiie ijeia,ld>ouriiii»; kingdom of Sara;L;ossa ; ami not lonr 
att(Mwva jm’s, Alplmnso, tin* son of' Henry of linriJjiiml \ , witJi th(' 
aid of a !ie<*l of (‘rnsadi rs, on tlu^ii way to tlif' Ilol^ l.,aiHh lie- 
8 ieu;ed and look Idsiion, and founded the kin<;dum of Fortui^al. 
Thus, by tlie middle of' lh^ Iwelfih lamluiy , and in little mot*e 
than a Jnindnal y(‘ u*s, tlu' Cluistians iiatl reoaimal all tlie nortli- 
ern half of Sjxdn. 

7 'he fairest j^orlion of the (H-uinsuIa, how<Ma*!% was wet in 
the hands of tlu‘ inlidi Is, and as tln^y were eoinprtassfal more 
closely, their lavdstanee hta-aine imnc* obstinate. '^Fhe (dtristian 
prinoCvS too, cpiarredlinu, w ith each otlrn* iii the division of tht‘ 
spoil, left their emrmies a tfunporaiy r(‘pOwSe. Tlie nobler sei- 
enccs and arts, as well as tin* more* active snd lucrative jiur- 
suits of indiv ideal enterj»ris(‘, wen^ au;ain^s(a‘n to flourisli with a 
prosperity and splendour, armind tin* sovc‘reij>;ns of Stwille, 
.scarcely 1 <‘SS striking than when fostened by rtie Oinmiad(‘S of 
Cordova, a century l)eforf\ Aloors even vtuitured, wdth th(‘ 

aid of African Mussulnjaris, to he(‘*onu‘ in their turn Die a^- 
c;r('ssnrs; an<l the fhdiles of Iht* Sienra Moiena — now more fami-* 
liar to us from flui exploits of the kniiilu of fya Alanclia, or the 
wanderings of Cardimio am! Dorothea — wene chosen as iJie held 
of a liard fou^lit haUle, where tlie infidels expecAed anothei 
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\firi\s. Tlit*ir hopes ;iiul e:il(Mhat'ioi^s ])rove(l pr(\K\imp1uons : 

\\(‘re in(‘l l>v the llower of Christian chivalry ; llieir overthrow 
^\as disastrous and complete; and an annual (estival at Tolodo 
stilJ celebrates tlie triumjili oi' the cross at A/.v A(/v(ns dr To- 
tosa. 

r'ollowin^ u]) their sucf*ess(\s, the ('hristians s(K>n made Ihern- 
sel\es inasf(‘rs of Valcmeia, and e-ven l)^‘su‘0'(‘d and look llui au- 
{•it'Ui city of fk)rd(iva. tate of the MoC)rs s(‘em<*d to !)(^ 

decided. looked l^Twaitl tluuusehes, with niujiieiitary 

e\j)e(*tat ioti, fo tlieir ('oin])liU<* suh j* ii;at ion, m* (‘xpulslon. This 
ev(‘!^t, howa‘V(*r, was still tit“^*in(‘d louii; to l:>e ]u>st])on(Ml. .Mo- 
h.fnumMl Ahniisaid, a wise and liolii (diiel oi llu* tribe ot Aline- 
man, confei\’(‘d and acconi j>ilsh.‘d tin* sciunm* of loundinij; a’new 
empire, out o{ the ri luuati! tA his race. He s(d(*e1e(l as his ca])i- 
lal ihe h(‘auliful eil\ rd (irar>ada; he col!e('ted tooedher tlie 
Mor)i\s fi'oin the (‘lie s and j;mw mci s aJiii h had been i‘onf]iiercd 
t)y the (dijistiaiis; and tatinii, advantage ot the feitility of the 
soil, tlie e\t(ant of ihe eoa-^*-, and the riches hiddtm in the bo- 
som ol tin' mounliHns, ii ‘ tinax'd iiiS altc nliou to the cuhivatiun 
and iinpro\emenl of Muse lesouriM's. He determined moreover 
to<^b^nn a pe;j(*(‘ (w ( ti ilie <-vj)<.nseof a trihuli' pan! to the kinti’ 
nf ( aslflc*, and thus lioped ti> arrest, in its decline, the empin: 
ioiindi'd 1)\ his anci-stors. 

Ail tie' tn^imies ot‘(*ordu\a and Seville were^ a^aiii st'en in the 
kiiiiiib in <d tira.nada'. In beamy of situation*, the new city sur- 
pas''^' ! them !a>lh dheo hills ;nist» amiilst a hroael ec^Y/, or plain, 
whicdi sti^n hes for thij*t\ miles hetwinm ramies of mountains 
erowiH'd widt .'(jhJti forests. On tlu\se hills, known b}" the names 
oi* tin .\ll)a\<‘in and the Alhambra, and in the valley at their 
fel t, IS tiie cit\ of Oranada. The risers Xenel and Darro refresh 
it by their s]>arklinp, v.aters, one of which sometimes washes 
dowm i:;old, tin' otln i virgin silver. Art added 4) the beauties of 
natni’r. The rich lam.ains (>f die palace of the Alhambra still ex- 
cite tlie admiration iii'tlie tra\eller; the fi!;arden of the Oeneralii* 
was indeed w(»rthy of its name, which signifies the abode of 
love and innumerahle monuments of utility and splendour 
marked at onci' the wisdom and taste of the sovereigns. The sci- 
(Mices w ere cultivat(.*d in well cndow’ed academies ; poets, artists, 
pliA sim’ans, and phihisojihers, w'cre lih(‘rajly patroiiis(‘d ; and it 
is pimhaps to tliis jieriod that we o\v(‘ those simple^ and touching 
tjallad.s ami rontanecs, wdiich, even translated int«) Kiiropean lan- 
guage's, liave a charm scarcedv to be imitated. A tone of refine- 
ment loo, was im[)artecilo the character of the jx'ople, though it 
is tnu', Iluyy did not altogether cease to retain tlie versatility, the 
ardour, tlie unsteadiness, and even occasional! thf^ ferocity of 
tlieir Arabian dt'scmit. 

prudence of most of the successors of Mohammed, ena • 
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hied tliein 1<> niuintain, for loore thiiii two liuudred yours, the 
kine:doin he had foiuidod : y(‘t in this interval theii* iV*>ntiers 
w(‘re consid(n*al)lv encroacJied on hy tlio kliijj:;s t)r ('astih* : and 
the ])nn(‘tual jiayinent of’ an annind trihnle and the ackno\vlcdi>;- 
njcnt of a deij;radinii; \ a.ssala;i;e, were svihinitted lo w itli the full 
eonviclioii of their n(‘r(‘ssity. 'Thi v was the ( ase, till tlu' middle 
of the fjfleentli rtmluiy , w lnai Fertiinami and isaixnla, having 
united hy their inarna 2 ;(‘ all (Mirislian S])aiiK t»''ceiKl(‘<l i rone 
mon throne, .\t tlial period, (Jranada was i»;o\'td ned i)\ i\In!e\ 
Aben 11 assail. lie wias a ])rin(‘< full of warlik(‘ i»mraii,f, hut hi-^ 
authority \N'as wa'akenu'd hv a cjuartf! with his son lh>ai)dil, the 
eliild of Jiis divorced w ife A >'xa, v\ ho Inni placaai himself at Un' 
jiead of a j>arty, iiu'onsiderahle neitlun* in nnmlxu's nor pcuvei. 
The sov(M\‘l^ns ol (distih* wert* not re^ardli'ss of tlie situation o( 
the IVIoors; they had r(‘j)]esse(l most of tin* donu'stie ra(‘tions of 
their own state's; tln'v had around lln'in a hod\ of hrave and nil” 
oecupi(*d soI(hd*?'s : Ihtw Jooked upon the infidels as a rare of in- 
tru(Un\s, whom it was their duty to dii\e he^yond the sea; and tliey 
anxiously soutrht a fair occasion, to dra\\ lh<*ir swords in a cause 
wliich the*}" (l(‘(*nied that of (hxl and th(*ir country. I'his the 
impetuous oharacU'r of JMuh*y AIk ii Ila^san was nol lo^^ in af- 
fordinj; them; and w lu'U the proud Moor ha ! 1 lu* bohJmrss to fle-^ 
dare, that the anuual tribute to llu* ('hri>li;Mi so\er(‘ii^ns was a 
mark of dc‘}i;radation to Avliich iu* would ho.iomu;(M‘ suhmity they 
gladly pr(*]»ared for the conflict, wlu<*h thev lx ru'vtul, and w hich 
ill trutli was to lead to tlie overthrow’ and e\])uKion ol a hated 
nice. 

Ilere tlien (xnnniences 77/c Chronivle oj Vrtf}/ . lutoiito * 
pidiiy and av(^ trust tliat the introduction .w Jii(*h we liavc* thus 
g;iv“en, lias not aj)pt‘an*d Ice our readc i's ( Iflier innK*c(‘Ssary or 
tedious, but that they aviII he flu* better enahhxl ti* accomjiany 
us wdiile we fo.Mow llu* leanuxl and pious fatlu'r throne;h his 
more minute history of suhserpient events. 

After a brief hut lu'autifui d<*scription of the city and suburbs 
of Granada, the clironicler informs us lluit in tlie year l d7S, king 
Ferdinand sent Don Juan de Vera, a zealous and d(wu)nt knight, 
iiill of ardonr for the faitli and loyalt}’^ for the cro^v’n, fo dennanf} 
all arrears of tribute. The answer of the Moor was characteris- 
tic of his liaughty temper. ‘^Tdl your st>\ (reigns,’’* said he, 
‘Hhat the kings of Granada, vvlio used to payfrihute to the (uis- 
tilian cr-oven, a?e dead. Our mint at. present' edins nothing but 
blades of scimitars and )i(;ads of lances. ’’ The Spanish monarch 
only waited to liurl l)ack the defiani^.e thus^cast at him, juntil lie had 
effected a truce with Portugal w ith which he was then embroiled. 
This being effected, he turned liis attention to the Moors, and 
while lie aimed at nothing less than llu' complidi^ exterminatmn 
of rbeit* race, he resolved to (’arrv on llu' war Avdh cautions and. 
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j>r»\se\'('ring taking town after town, and fortress after 

tnilrc^ss, and gradually plucking away all the sup])or1s, before he 
atUn:i[>t(‘d tlie, capital. ‘‘I will pick out the setafs, one by one, 
of this pomegranate,’'’^ said the*wars Ftnalinand. 

j\lui(‘V 'Mx ‘11 Ifassan was not ignorant of the preparations and 
designs of his enemy. Il(" was however eonfident in his own 
»esf)urces and sij*englh, and delennined to antieipate th(‘ (diris'- 
tians h\ strikiny; the first hlo^v hiinseif. IK* fixed his (s on 
Zaliara, a forU;ess within llif‘ Sjiaiiish border, so strong as to be 
d(M‘ined jnjpr(‘gnahl(‘ — so much so indeed tldit it had pnssiai into 
a ^>rovej I), ihrmiohont Spain, and a AM>nian of forbidding and i*i- 
a<’cessjhle yiriue was (Mlled a Zaharena. • 

‘'It was in tlj'^ yr:ir ot nur f.or^l oik* tliousaiid four luintliod and ciglity-one,*’ 
SUN - tin* (*!ironi< !(', “and hut a nii^ht or two altvr the* festival ot the most blvssvil 
^sahvitv', that Mnh v Ahvn llassMi >n idi- Ins famous att.icdc M[)On Zaliat'a. 'Che 
fnh. h.tants of tin- phuu* wm sunk in piofoiiiKl sj^cp ; tlic vf'ry .sojitirn*] had dc- 
"{rttd hi.s post, and soni^-fjt sti-.'ltor funn a tempest v\ Inch liud rajijed for three 
Tug'iit- m sut ression . for jI ajipeiud hut liUle prol)al>le ihiC an enrmy W’oidil he 
.'if>r<Kid tlunni’' su< h an npioo .^f the elements. r»ni e\sl spitjts wrnk Ik si thirin^*: 
a stodn, (ol'servK s tt" voeh\ \ntonio Aj^^.ipida, ) aiul Mul'*vAi>f'n Hassitn fourni 
-ai« li a s< as(n\ most snitahle ten Ins thaholic al pur]>()ses. In the midsl ol the night, 
an n[ji'«)ar at'(;se w itliin the w alls ot Zaluiia, m<ne awlul than the raging* ot the 
storm A feaitul alarm t r> — ‘the Moor' the Mnoj rcsonmled tlirough the 
Miiets, mingled vvitli the (lash of arms, the shiiek ot anguish, and the shout of 
Ntrtorv. Muh v Abi n Ilassan, at the head of a ixnvertul lorct*, had hurried from 
tiranada, .md ])asscd unol>sei\ed through the mountains m the ohsenilty ot the 
U'lnpcst. M illie Mie storm^pelteil the s* lUmel from his post, and liowled round 
tower and l>aUlement, the %Ioor-. had pLinUd then scalmg-laddi rs, and mounted 
securely, Into both town undVaslh*. 'The gaitison was unsuspicious of danger, 
until battle ami massacre burst forth wnthm its very walls. It seetned to the af- 
frighted inhabitants, it tin fiends of the air bail come upon llie w mgs of tlx; 
wiufl, and possesseal themselves of iowa*r ami turret. The w'ar-cr\ resounded oti 
every side, shout unsweinig shout, above, below, on the battlememts of the cas- 
tle, ill the streets of the town, — the toe was u^all parts, wnapped in obscurity, 
but acting m concert by tlx- aid of preconcerted signals. Staitmg from sleep, 
the soldiers wore intercepted ami cut down as tliey rushed from their quarters; 
or, if tliey escaped, they knew not where to ass(,-m!)le, om where to strike. 
Mdicrever lights appeared, the dashing sCimitar was at its deadly work, and all 
who attempted resistance fe ll beneath its edge." 

The struggle, it may be supposed, did nut last long. Amid 
flic liowliiig oJ the temjiest, and llu' sliouls of flic conquerors, 
th(‘ wretched inhabitants were dragged from their dwellings, 
and morning only Jawned upon them to display the exicnl of 
tlieir calamity, and to. show them, for the last time, their deso- 
lated home. Leaving a strong garrison in the conquered fortress, 
Muley A ben II twsai^ returned with a train of miserable captives 
to Granada; and entered his capital, just as tlie citizens were 
preparifig to celebrate h\» victory with extraonliuary rejoicings. 
Tliey viewetl his retimu^, howev(‘i\ with other feelings than 
those of joy ; and sorrow cloudcal the festivities which had com- 
meuctxl. 

•» 

’ * Granada is llic Spanish term for pomegranafr. 
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** 1>0( p was, tlic I’l'K'f ->11,1 iiulis^^iiation f)f the people :il tiik cnn I vci-iu- f>lii 
t)K‘iu who had t-xpL'i ioncrd t'l** (‘alanutics <)>* w arhtrc', ant iC ip,itt'd < »>iniiiL> trou- 
bles. IMothcrs clasped tlu ji uif.uitsto (Ik ii* hieasts, .!*> h' In Id tht Utphs'^ 

lenialcs of Zaliara, with tin ir tdiddjen i >p»t’in£; mi t Irmt ai ru-.. t >n « vt : \ s:di , tin 
accents of pity for tl»r sidlcT'tMs \a t r* mj')i.ds‘d witli eN^Tralioiis of the haibauty 
of the king*. The pr<'paj;»li.)os foi i(sti\it\ were iu‘<;lected. ; ami tlie \iamU, 
which were to leu e ieasUal the eomjiurt/i s, w ej e distnoobal ainoiiy, the <.aptJVe'>- 
“The nobl(‘s uml alhojoi'-, houa \ . », iL-pr-ncrl \t> the Alhain]>ra,Wo t on::;'iatiiLi1e 
the kingi for, uJiarevi )• iii.iV e.'^e in tht lower of •^rvcielv, rarely 

fh) any eloiulb, hut eloiids of iiice)j-^*-, n-t- awful » nu;u nee oi liie throne. 

In this inManee, howevn, a \osri lo lioin the midst of‘ tlx* oh-i ipiions crowd, 
that burst hke thutuh r upon th. e.i ^ '*1 Hassm. W id wo' wo^ to tira- 

uuda!' e^elaiim d the\oH<’. <d tf ‘-o! uion appio.iclms '(’In rums of 

Zahara will tad u])on oui ii'_ad . : . so.rit ti hs m< lliat tin t mi of our empire Is 
at hkund!* All *-lunnk ba^ k a ^.a.t, lou Ic i< tlie d* nomieei of wo standing alone 
in the centre of tlu' hall. lie v, a’- :e» am lent aiul boat \ m.vu, m tin .ude at tire of 
a dervise. Age had witln i* d hp Iotmh w.thou* «juem'hmg die fiu o< Ins sptrh, 
which glared in haleful iietirf,omhi tvs !Ic wa%, (s.n tlu Ai abian histoieiiis, ) 
fine of those hol> men termed sardiup, whf) pa^s timir h ws m Ik i ni'iages, in 
fasting, meditation, and ptayt f, until tiny attain t > tie' tniulv of saints and iht' 
forces ight of jiropluts. ‘He w'as/ sat s the mdig i.oit I i:iv Anf< mo Xgapala, ‘a 
son of ISciial, one ofTho.so Liiialic inhdels ^ ,,‘vi h\ tl,._ .p mI, who arv some- 

times permitted to predict \\m truth to tlnar folhn.ep,* hm with tin. [)io\iso, 
that tlieir predictions shall be of‘ no avail.’ 

“The toicc of tlie santon resounded througli tlx lofiy liall <d* llie Alljam))ra, 
and struck silence and awe into the ( row<l of (murtlv syt ophants. Mule\ Aben 
Hassan alone was unmoved : be evixl the boary am. honte* with sroin as be stood 
dauntless before liim, and treated ins piedictions as the ravings of a nianiai , 'i'he 
santon ruslied from tlic royal presence, am!, dcsi'epdmg into the ( ilv , burned 
through its streets and squares with frantic geslieulations His voicv was heardy** 
in every part, in awful denunciation. ‘ I'lu peace is ijiokc n* the t \tvM*nunating 
Mar IS commenced. Wo’ wo' wo’ to iiuinaita' its f.dl is at hand ' vh'solation 
shall dwoll in its palaces; its strong men shall fall l)i neath the sword, its children 
and maidens sliall be led into captivitv. Zahara is hut a type of thanadu'' 

“ Terror seized ti poll tile piipulace, for they considerevi these ravings as the 
inspirations of prophecy. They hid thcmselvxs in llieir dwt llmgs, as m a tunc of 
general mourning; or, if they w ent abroad, it was to gutheiTogx ther m knots in 
the streets and sfpiares, to alarm e#ich other with dismal tore I lodings, ami to curse 
the rashness and cruelty of tlie fierce Abeii Ilassan. • 

**The Moorish monarch heedcal not Ihcjr murmnr.s. Knowing that his evpKt^ 
must draw upon lilm the vengeance ot the C’hri.stianq he now threw, otf alf rc-^ 
seiwe, and made attempts to surprise Castellan and Elvira, lliouglt without suc- 
cess. He sent alfaquis, also, to the Bar hary pow er.*-, informing them that the 
swoixl w^as drawn, ami inviting them to aid in maintaining the kingdom of Cira- 
nada, and the religion of Malioniet, against the violence of* unbeliev crs.” 

The haughty sovereign of Castile licarcl of the capture of ^ 
Zahara with indignation at being thus anticipated in tlie war, 
and with delight at thti pretext it alfordtid for an innnediate'com- 
niencemcnl of the most vigorous hostilities. While lie was col- 
lecting an army, the chivalry of the border voluntetu'cd tlieir 
services in what they deemed a holy conflict, and the marqties 
of Cadiz, one of the most valiant of tke Sjjanish nol)les, deter- 
mined to compensate for the loss of Zahara, by tlu' immediate 
attack and conquest of Alhamn, a still larger place, considerably 
within the Moorish frontier. JJy <lint of valour, and after a tierce 
struggle, he made himself master oi‘ the town, and «a1 the; same 
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lime of a prodic;ious quantity of the richest booty; for in Alhama 
were collected the royal rents and tributes of the surrounding 
country. From its great strength and peculiar situation it was 
<‘ousidcred a place of perfect security, and indeed called the Key 
of (i Canada. 

VVlien the news of tliis fatal event reached the city, even Aben 
Hassan felt that it was a severe retribution for his conduct at 
Zahara : and tlie^peojile did not hesitate to exclaim in terms of 
hitter reproach^ at the folly hT their sov^ereign wdio had thus in- 
voivc'd them iri war. They called to recollection the denunciation 
o(, tin* sant(nj. 

Ihs s* <‘mcd still to resound in every ear, and its fulfilment to* be 

.it hand Ncithin^' was heard throughout <he city, but sig*hs and wailing's. ‘Wo 
me, Aiiiania** was in e\«rv motiih , and this ejaculation of deep sorrow and 
aoleftd forebodfnj»“, came io be the burllien of a plaintive ballad, which remains 
until [in'sent day.* 

Many ag-ed uieii, who had taken refuge in tiranada from other Moorish do*» 
minions wbicli bad fallen into the power of the (Christians, now groaned in de- 
pair at the thoughts that war was to VoJIow them into this last retreat, to lay 
waste tins pleasant land, and io bring trouble ami sorrow upon their declining 
vears. 'I lie women were more loud and vehement in their grief; for they be- 
held the evils imj)eMding over their children, and what can lestrain the agony of 
a mother’s heart ^ Many of thent madci tlicir wa) through the halls of the Alham- 
!>ra into the* presenct' of the king, weeping, and wailing, and tearing their hair. 

* Accursed bt the day,’ cried thc\, ‘that thou hast lit the flame of war in our 
land! May the hol\ Prophet bear witness before Allah, that we and our children 
are innocent of ties act* T^pon thy head, and upon the heads of thy posterity, 
until the end of tlic W'orld, rest the sin of the desolation of*y-ahara!* 

“ Muley Alien llassan rcm:i*ned unmoved, amidst all this storm; his heart was 
^ hardcncfl ((»bstr\cs Tray Antonio Agapida) like that of Pharaoh, to the end that, 
through Ins blind ^iolence and lage, he might produce the deliverance of the 
laufl from its hcatlum bondage. In fact, lie was a bold and fearless warrior, and 
trustefl soon to make tins blow recoil upon the head of the enemy. lie had as- 
ecrtaiiud that the captors of •Alhama were but a handful : they were in the cen- 
tre othis dominions, within a shuvl <listance ot*his capital. They were deficient 
^j*^%iJHitions of war, and pv<»visioiis fiir sustaining a siege. Hy a rapid movement, 
Jbc dlight suiTound them with a pow'erful army, cut oil all aid ^from their coun- 
ytrymen, amf c ntrap them in the fortress they had taken. 

“To think was to act, witli Muley Aben Hassan; but he was prone to act with 
too much ])reripilalion. lie immediately set forth in person, with three thousand 
horse and fifty thousand foot, and m Ins eagerness to arrne at the scene of ac- 
tion, w'ould not wait to [»rovKk artillery and the various engines required in a 
^ siege. ‘ 'I'lie multitude of my forces,* saul he, confidently, * will be sufficient to 
overwhelm the enemy.* '* 

Tl\e assault indeed was made with all the energy and fury of 
the Aloors, which were only withstood by the strength and lofti- 
uem of the walLs^hey had themseh es erected. Failing to take 
the-town by storm, they turned aside the current of the stream 
wliich supplied it with w^ter, and thus reduced it to the last ne- 
cessity. Thc^ brave marques of ('adiz looked forward indeed 

* "Hie mournful Spanish romance of Jly de mi, Mfutma ' is supposed to be of 
Moorish origin, and to embody the grief of the people of Granada on this occa- 
s^ion. Tl\e translation of it bv Lord Bvron has rend r.d it faiinliar to all readers 
vor. V'. — xo, <* ' >b 
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every moment to the loss of the prize he luul so nobly won. His 
soldiers lay parched and panting along the battlements, no longer 
ablc^ to draw a bowstring or hnri a stone; live thoirsand Moors 
were constantly attempting to sc;ile the walls, or keeping up an 
unc(^asing fire from a rocky h(‘ight which overlooked part of tin* 
town; and the Christian forces, thou rapidly collecting, were 
too distant, it was lear<‘d, to arrive soon (mougb tc/ save theii 
brethren. 

In this enu‘rgcn{‘\ , an incipient ^.ccuired \vl\icli at (nice dis- 
plays the chi\ alrous^ gallant j*\ of the agf*, an<l is u striking trail 
of individual gcneriisity. 'I'he duke ef M(*dina Sidonia was a 
])Owa‘rful Sj){mish ii<jhl(‘, \\ hose domains \\ ert* neart'sttiui Motu s, 
anJ who, from his leudal rank and povxei, coidd ai any time 
bring into the field a large force of vtissaU and n‘tain(‘rs. "flu* 
duke Avas at this time in <leadl\ leml w itli the nK»rcjU(‘s nl (’a- 
diz, but th(; wife of tln^ liel<‘agner< <l noble, t*td\ing on his mag- 
nanimity as a (diristian knight, did not )i( silah‘, in lh(‘ urg(‘nc\ 
of h(‘r disi ress, to iiujiloH* his powerhd s’icc<)ui-. 'I'In* duke was 
far from disa])poinling Mie conlidcuua* H posei! in him hv lh(‘ ex- 
;dt(Ml matron ; lie iorgot at once all <‘aus(‘ of animosii \ , summon- 
(‘d liis retaimu’s from e\er\ part of his (^\U‘nsi\e princijiality , 
and moreover, by appealing to tluur gt noro^itx, as ca\ ali(TS of 
the true faitli, ohlaiued. tin* voIuntar\ aid oi many of the most 
distinguished among the chivaliw ot Andalusia. Aluley Ahen 
llassan, aware of lli<‘ a]>]>roaching relief, 'made anolhcu* (h'spe- 
rate attack on tlie fortress, tnit v\aN n^pulsial with coM'^iilerafih 
loss, and ev en attackcal in tin* j<‘ai h\ tin* vanguai d of the Ciiris- 
lian army. He saw at oiici* that all tiirtlnu (dfoit was vain; that to 
Ung(‘r longer, would he to place himseli lietwaa n two enemi«‘s; 
and as thi* standards ot‘ the^liike of Sidonfa wrua* emmging from 
the defiles above* Allianni, he began his march towards (IraiVidiU 

Vei 

“When the inWubitanm of Alliuma,"’ says i'lay Antonio, “ hcludci their ene- 
mies retrealin,g on one side, and tlien friends advancing; (m the other, tliey utter- 
ed sliouts of joy and h> mns of thanksgivinp;’, for it was a snddiMi relief from pre» 
sent death, llarnssed by several weeks of moes'-anl vigil and figliting, suffering* 
from scarcity of [)rovisions and airiK»st rontiiuial thirst, tluy resembled skeletons 
rather than living men. It was a noble and gracion» sight to behoUl tliq meet- 
mg of those two ancient foes, th< duke of Medina Sidonia and the mur(|ues of 
C’adiz. Wh<‘n the iTtarcjnes behedd liis inugnanimons deli\(‘rer afiproaclnng, he 
melted into tears ; all past anim(»sitics only gave tlie greater poignancy 
sent feelings of gratitmle and admiration ^ tliey claspeil each other in their arms, 
and from that time forward were true and cordial fnemls. 

“ While this generous scene took plact* between the commanders, a sor- 
did contest arose ’among their troops. The soldiers w ho had eomt‘ to the i'< sene, 
i lanned a poilnin of tlie spoils of Alhama: anti so violent was the dispute, that 
both parties seized their arms. The <luke tif Me dina Sidonia inlmfered, aiul set- 
tl(*d the question with his cliaractt rislic mugnaniiTiity, lit dt elared that the 
spoil belonged to tliose who had captured the city ‘ VVe h.«\(* taken the field,* 
saul he, ‘only for honour, tor religion, anti fortlu n*scue ot onr countrymen and 
felltnv-christians ; and the .success of our erilerpri'>e is a snirift nl and a glorious 
leward. If w’e desire booty, there arc sufficient Mouii-h tiiu * yet to !u* taken. 
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to enrich nil.’ I'lie sohliers were convinced by the frank and chivalrous rea- 
soning of the chike ; they replied to his speech by acclaination*^, and the tran- 
sient broil wn*-, liappily ap]ieased. 

“ 'Mie in.irchioness ot Cadi/., with the fortthouglU of a lo\ing wife, had dis 
patcheil her major domo with the arni]^, with a large siippl\ of piovisions. 'fa 
bles tv ere immediately spread beneath tlie tents, wliere the marcjties gate a ban- 
<juet to tile chike and the cavaliers who liad accompanied him, and noliiing hut 
hilarity prevuaecl m this late scene of sufl'eriiig and death. 

A g'anison of tresh troops was left in Alhama ; ami the veterans who had so 
valiantly ca]>tured lyid maintained it, relumed to tlieir homes, burOitmed with 
r>recimis booty. 'I'lie martpies andtiflike, with tluor confederate cavalurs, repair 
ed to Antujueia, •tv Inre lliet were received with great distinction by the king, 
tvJnt honoiiit d tin* marques of Cadiz with signal marks of tax our. 'file duke llu n 
aeompatiied his late enemy, but mow most z<'alous and grateful friend, the mar. 
qiies of Cadiz, to his own towui of MarcJiena, where lic^ receivcai the reward of 
Ins gciK rousVoMdnct, in the thanks and blessings of tlie marehione.ss. 'I'iie mar 
qiies cekhrated u sumptuems legist, in iionoiir of his guest; for a day and mgiit, 
his paliu'c' was ihrfitvn open, and was the scone of contuuial revel and festivity 
Mdientlu duke d( parted for his estates at St. laiear, the marcjues alUmcled him 
for some distance on his pminet : and when they separated, it was as the parting 
scene of brothers Such was the noble spectacle exhibited to the cbivaliy of 
Spain, In t)jt*s< two illustrious rival#. Each reaped univ ersal renow n fi om the 
part lu had pt tfrirmcd in tin.' cam^^ajgn; the marques, from having surprised and 
raptuia d one of the nu/st important and formidable fortresses of the kingdom of 
tiranada ; and the duke, from having' subdued his deadliest fuc, by a great act of 
magnaiumit^ 

Vs e Ikivo alrciuly alhuled to the* (lissoiision tih'il t KiSlecl bc^ 
twcoii Mulo\ Abell IJusjsun, and lioalxlil, sunuinK.Ht c/ (l/iico or 
l)ie y(>niit*;e?% Mk‘ son tiT the sultana Ayxa la Hurra. The vigour 
and ])o\\i‘r of' ilu' old king, had hilht'rto be<n>l\illy adeejuate to 
rf^prt'ss all altf inpts at* o|)(ui rebellion, but the reverses of th(» 
war and ihe tlaiigers which were drcadtul from its eontinu* 
anctq sensibly airerted 1ht‘ turbulent and uncerlain tempers of the 
Moors, and llius gaM; strength to llu* scend jiarty which liatl 
been formed, by tin* intriguing sultana, to support tlic 3’out.hruf 
monarcln 'i\iking advantage of a temporary absence of Aben 
llassan from (Iranada, the eonsjiiralors st‘iz(;d up(V"ithe fortresses 
and gales of the city, repulsed successfully an attack of tlu* sul- 
tan on his return, compelled him to takc‘ refuge in Malaga, and 
placed, at least for a time. Ids triumphant son on tlie throne of' 
the Alhambra. Thus commenced the feuds wdiich aided the Chris- 
tians in their conquest ; the JMoors became divided into liostiit* 
and implacable factions, and their ruin was juore accelerated by 
fierce contests of internal than foreign foes. 

Finding flic rebellions par^y too strong to be easily over- 
thrown, the ol<i sultan determined to await a more favoura- 
ble opportunity" for repairing his domestic wrongs, and in tlie 
meantime, from his strfmg hold in Malaga, to pursue a more 
patriotic ^varfare against the (diristians. He commenced his 
career, with a bold foray into tln^ liroad dutchy of JMedina Sido- 
nia, one of the richest and most fertile districts of southern Spaim 
Taking the jieople by surprise, he an immense booty, rC' 
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vcngod himself on the duke who had foiled him at Alhaina, anc^ 
driving; before him immense flocks and herds, marched hack Iri 
umphantly to IVIalaga. 

The pride of the Aixlalusian .‘dnvalry was sorely mortified 
the successful incursion of the .Moors, and they di‘termined on 
immediate retaliation. The marques of Cadiz, adelantado 
of Andalusia, the count of (hfuentes bearer of the roy al standard, 
the master of Scmtiajro, and Don Alonzo de Aguilar' brolher oi 
the famous (lonsalvo de Cordova, ‘v ith many cavaliers nt notr , 
hastened to take part in the enterpiise. l^hey assmnbled in tin 
old warlike city of Antiquera, and twenty-seven hundred lioi’S(% 
and several companies of foot, comprising, th(‘ very fl(>wer r)t 
Christian knig;hthood, set forth to inflii*! sig,nal v’eng;i'ance on tiu 
fierce and hoary infidel. Bold, impettious, aiul coniideni ol suc- 
cess, the gallant haufi determined to attack him iji his den, ami 
rushed thi'oug’h tJie mountainous region nea? Malag;a, called tlx 
Axarquia, to terminate* tlxui* foray f>y a lirdliant assault iqxm that 
rich, and as they learned, weakly defcuided eity. 

‘*Never,^’ says Fray Antonio Agapida, ** did a more gallant and Sflt-rcmfidcrii 
little army tread the earth. It was compos<id of men full of health and vigour, tr* 
whom war was a pastime and delight They had spared nf> e xpense in then 
equipments, for never was the pomp of war carnoil to a higln r pilch tlian amon}* 
the proud ctiivalry of Spam. C'ase<l in armour richlv inlaid and embossed, deck- 
ed with rich siircoats and waving plumes, and superbly mounted on Andalusian 
Steeds, they pranced out of Anliquera with bannei’s th ing, and tlieir various de- 
vices and armorial b^'arings ostentatioitsly displaced, and lu the eonfulence ot 
their hopes, promisetl the inhabitants to enrich them uith the spoiLs of Malaga. 

In the rear of this warlike pageant, followed a ])caeeful hand, nilenl iif>oi 
profiting by the anticipated victories, The> were not the cu.stoniar\ vivteheji 
that hover about armies to ])liin»ler and strip the dead, but gooilh and subsla/f-^ 
tial traders from Seville, ('ordova, and other cities of trufiic. 'J'bey rotle sleek 
mules, and were clad in goodly laiment, with long leathern ])urses at their gir- 
dles, well filled with pistole.s H\f \ otfier golden com. I'licy h.id heard of the 
spoiU wastetl by the soldiery al the capture of Alliania, and we re pro\ ided wjtfi 
inone3's to bij\ up the jewels and precious stones, the vessels oi gold and silver, 
and the rick silks tlnd clotlis, that should form the plunder of Malaga. The proud 
cavaliers eyed these sons of traffic with great disdain, but permitted them to fol- 
low for the convi inencc of the troops, who might otherwise be overburlhencd 
with booty.” 

These proceedings of the Christians were not disregarded by 
their enemies. Tlx' garrison of Alalaga was commanded by a 
celebrated warrior, Muley Abdallah, brother of the sultan, and 
surnamed El Zagal or the vudiant, Siisj^ecting the/lesign of the 
enemy, he stirred up the jicasantry of the mountains, and pre- 

E ared himself^ with wdiat forces he could collfect, to attack tlx* 
old adventurers among tlu^ fastnesses in which they so rashly 
entaHigled themselves. The Christ lanS indeed soop found cause 

* Many valiant exploits of this celebrated knight are recorded in the chroni- 
cle, but he is probably best known to our readers, from the beautiful ballad on 

his death, so simply and admirably translated by Dr. Percy. 
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to n'.pt^nl their folly; is^nuraiit of the country, they phiMj^od into 
defiles, where they were attacked without chance of defence, by 
I)h* iVIrjorish peasants assembled on the precipices; and when 
they attempted either to ndv^arMie or retreat, they were thrown 
Into conliision, separated from each other, and galled on all sides 
by their fn*rce and exulting foes. While in this desperate situa- 
lion, thej^ heanl a new cry resounding along the valleys. 

Zagal! El Zagal!^’ echoed from cliff to cliff. What cry is 
that/" said tlie^iiaster of S:lntiago. ‘•'It is the war-cry of the 
Moorisii general/’ >aid an old soldier; lie must be coming in 
{person witli the trooj)^ of Malaga.” ‘•'Ijet us die then/’ replied 
the knight, making a roacl with our liearts, since we cannot 
with our s’wfiid.s. Let u> scale tlie mountain, and sell our lives 
dearly, instead of staving ftere to bo tam(d\ butchered.” Brave- 
ly nuhaai, and long, <li(l the ('hrislian cavaliers sustain the un- 
capial (‘onflicl ; and if gallantry and courage' could liave repaired 
ilnur rasliiH'SS, they might liave been saved on that fatal day. 
Above all, the mar([ui‘S of Cadi/, wlio had at first, hut in vain, 
opposed thf‘ rasJi and hasty foraA , and his friend Don Alonzo de 
Aguilar, fought with moie than knightly valour, and trie*d ever^^ 
exjiedient which skill and jiriuh'ncc' could suggest, to extricate 
tlie niis(‘rahlt‘ rmniiant of tlieii' troops. A trusty guidr^ at lengtlt 
point(‘d out a new j^ith ov<*r the naiuntain, wliicli they deter- 
mined to attempt; hid unfortunately, in the darkness and confu- 
sion, tli(' hands woro separated from cacl) othw. 

• 

Wlicii tlir niuivjucs attained the siimiinil, he looked around for his compa 
4 ^i»ions 111 arni^j hut they were no longer following him, and there was no trumpet 
summon them. It was a consolation to the niavcpu*s, however, that his hro- 
tV»ers, and several of his relations, with a number of his retainers, were still wnth 
him* he calletl his brotheis^hy name, and their replies gave comfort to his heart 
ills giiiile now' led the wav into another vullA', where, lie would lie less exposed 
to danger: when he had reached the bottom of it, the marques paused to collect 
his scattered follow ers, and to give time for his fellow -coimriiyiders to rejoin hiin. 
Herc he was suddenly assailed by the troops of K 1 Xagal, aided by the motiiitain- 
cers from the cliflis. The (d^ristians, exhausted and terrilied, lost all presence of 
mind: most of them fled, and were either slam or taken captive. The marques 
and his valiant brothers, with a few tried fnemls, made a stout resistance. His 
horse was killed under him ; liis brothers, Don Diego and Don Lope, with his 
two nephews Don Lorenzo and Don Manuel, were one by one swept from his 
side, either transfixed with darts and lances by the sohliers of Ki Zagal, or crush- 
ed by stones from the heights, llie marques was a veteran warrior, and liad 
been in many a blomly battle ; but never before had death fallen so thick and 
close around Ijtm. When he saw his remaining brother, Don Ueltram, struck out 
of his saddle by a fragment of a rock, and his horse running wildly about wdth- 
oiit his rider, he gj^e a cry of anguish, and stood bew ildered and aghast. A few 
faithful followers surrounded him, and entreated him to fly for his life. He w'ould 
still have remained, to have shared the fortunes of his friend Don Alonzo de 
Aguilar, and l«s other companions in arms; but the forces of El Zagal were be- 
tween him and them, and death was whistling by on every wind- Ucluctautly, 
therefore, he consented to fly. Another hoi*se w'^as brought him, his faithful ada- 
lid guided him by one of the steepest paths, which lasted for four leagties ; the 
enemy still hanging on liis traces, and thinning the scanty ranks of his follow'ers 
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Al length the marques reached the extremUy of the nu>\inta\n dt'hles, and, with 
a liaggard remnant of his men, escaped by dint of lu>of to Antitpicra.** 

Great was the number of prisoners, and rich the spoils which 
the Moors carried to ]\Talag;a, aftt^^r this fuM ri* and iinecpud Itatlle. 
War-horses, standards, and armour, filletl the sirt^ets of the city, 
and the mercliants ^y\\o had hop(*d to profit hy vi/dory, could 
only redeem thmnselves from the consequences of defeat, hy 
enormous ransoms. All Andalusia, nunirntal ort^r the calamity 
which had befallen h(‘r liravcst suns, and the fatal setmt' of con- 
flict was called Ctfrs/(/ (/r la MifUtnza — tlic hill of the mas 
sacre, — a name it still ndains. 

The exultation of tli(‘ infidels was in jiropurtion to the lamef) 
tation of the Christians. Wlum tin* pe(»pk‘ of Granada lu*ard of 
the jijlorious succr‘ss of the monarch they bail c xpcdU'fl, ami l)i‘- 
held the listk'ssness of tiudr more youthful sovt rcii::;!!. the natural 
fickleness of tlnn’r cliaraidcr led tiuun to let^ret t)u‘ idianu;!' tliey 
had made. It was niiirmrired that their preierr(*d the hixu- 

rious indolence* oftlu' Allnmibra, to the roua,l) i'orays among the 
mountains, whicli wen^ llu' delight and glory of his lather. Bo- 
abdil himstdf was not insimsible to this; and ho det(‘rminc;d, hy 
striking also a signal blow, to render t!u* tlirone of Granada as 
famous as that of Malaga, He immediately assi'rnliled bis forces 
at Loxa, a town n(‘ar fJie borders, and eonsn/ting with his fatiier- 
iii-law Ali Atar, an <dd iVloorish warrioi’ of uncommon firavery 
and skill, determfoed to attack without dphiy the fortress of Lu- 
cena. The most illustrious and valiant of llie Moorish nolhlit y 
flocked to th(' standard of the youthful king; his njotJier, thr^ snJ- 
tana Ay\o Ja llorru armed iiiin for tin* field ; arnl nil around re- 
joiced, ex(!('pt Ids licautiful consort Morayma, who could not re- 
press the sad fondiodings fliat filled her lieart, and wlio long; 
watched wdtli tearful eyns, from tlie toweis of her palace, the* 
glittering standflrds wdiich she never expected again to behold. 

The mournful ])resage proved but too true. The count de 
Cabra, a hraA C Sj)aniard, no sooner heard of the altemjit against 
Luceiia, than collecting all the Iroojis of the surrounding district, 
he marched to its aid. In concert with the garrison, he made a 
desperate attack on the hc'siegers, and ev(‘ntually defeated tlnun 
Avith great slaughter. Old Ali Alar was slain, Boabdil taken 
prisoner, and the scattered remnant of the late po^verful army 
fled back wdlh precipitation to Loxa and Granada. 

“The sent inels/Vsuys the chronicle, ‘‘looked out from the watch-towel's of 
Loxa, along the valley of Uie Xencl, uhich passe t!n*oagh the mountains of Al- 
garingo. They looked to behold the king returning in triumjih/ at the head of 
Ills shining host, kadt n witii the spoil of the unbeliever. They looked to behold 
the standard of their warlike idol, the fiei oe Ali Atar, borne by the chivalry of 
Loxa, ever foremost in the wars of the border. 

“In the evening of the 21st tif April, they descried a single horseman urging 
his faltering steed along the banks of the XeneL As he drew near, they perceiv 
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ed, by Ihc ftash of arms, that be was a warrior ; and on nearer approach, by the 
richness of his armour and line caparison of his steed, they knew him to be a 
wainor rank. 

** lie reached Loxa, faint and aghast; his Arabian courser covered with foam, 
and tliisl, and blood, panting and staggering with fatigue, and gashed with 
wounds Having brouglit his master in safety, he sunk down and died before the 
gatv of the city, 'file soldiers at tlie gate gathered round the cavalier, as he 
stofid mute and melancholy by his expiring slectl. they kiU‘W him to he the gal- 
lant f ’idi IJidel/; nephew of the chief alfaqui ot ihc Albayein of Granada. When 
the j>eojde of Goxa beludtl this noble caxuhcr, thus alone, haggard and dejected, 
their I leans were filW^d with fearful ^orel)o< lings. 

‘ CuvalicT,’ said they, ‘ how faPes it witli tiie king and army 

‘‘He cast his hand inourntiilU tow ai\ls tin bind of, the Gliristians. * There 
they lie'* exclaimed he. ‘ 'I'lie liea\tns ha\e fallen upon tliein. All arc lost! all 

“Tpnn this, there was a gteat eiy oi consternation among the people,. and 
loiui waihngs of wt.»iiieii. hir tlie llouor of the }outh oi Luxa were with the 
'inu) . • 

“ \n idd Moorish soldier, scarred ni many a bonier battle, stood leaning on his 
lance by iht giitewav. ‘ Where is \i\ \lai ’ ch mandetl 1 k', eagerly. ‘If he lives, 
tin army cannot be lost.’ 

“ * 1 saw lus till ban eieaved by tlie idirisiian sword,’ re])lled Cidi Caleb. ‘ His 
body IS fioaling in llu' Xenel.’ • 

“When tlic siildui lieanl these words, he smote his breast and threw dust 
upon his luMtl; for In* was an ohl follower oi‘ Ah AtaUt 

“ d'lu noble (’uhCaU b gave liiinselt no repose, but, mounting another steed, 
hastened to cany llu* disastrous tiilings to (haiiuda. As he passed through the 
villages and hauihds, he spreiul sorrow around; for their chosen men had follow- 
ed the king to the wars. 

“ H'hen lie entered the gates of firamula, and announced the loss of the king 
andajiny, a voice of horror wmt throughout the city. F-very one tiiought but of 
lus own sliare m tlu- gem r.d caluniilv , ami crovvdetl loiind the bearer of ill tidings* 
Olio asked uitev a iathir, anojner after a brotlur, some after a lover, and many a 
moth*. 1 after her sun. llis replies were still of wounds and death. '!'o one he 
rejiimJ, * I savi thy fdlur pierced with a lance, as he defended the person of the 
king ’ I'o anothe r, ‘ I'hy brother fell wounded under the hoofs of the horses; but 
there aims no time to aid him, for the Ghnstian cavalry were upon us.’ To an- 
other, ‘ 1 saw the horse oftWy lover, covered with blood, and g'alioping without 
his rider.’ d’o another, ‘ 'Tliy sem fought by side, on the banks oftlic Xenel* 
wert .siirroiintleil by the enemy, and driven into the stream. I heard him cry 
upon Allali, m the midst of the waters: when 1 reached the other bank, he was 
no longer l)_v my side.’ • 

“ 'riie noble Ihdi Caleb passed on, leaving all Granada in lamentation: he urg- 
ed his steed up tiie steep avi nue of trees and fountains that leads to the Alliam' 
bra, nor slopped until he arrived before the gate of Ju.stice. Ayxa, the mother 
<if Hoabdil, and Moraynia, his beloved and tender wife, liad daily watched from 
the tow er of the Gomeres, to behold his triumphant return. Who shall describe 
their adliction, when they heard the titfmgs of Cidi Caleb ^ The sultana Aj'xa 
spake not much, but sate as one entranced in w o. Kvery now and then a deep 
sigh burst forth, but she raisetl her eyes to heaven: ‘ It is the will of Allah!’ said 
she, and wnth tl\fse w'ouis endeavoured to I'eprcss tlie agonies of a mother’s sor- 
row. 'File teiKhn* Moraynia threw hciself on the earth, and gave w^ay to the full 
turbulence of her fWdmgs, bewailing her linsband and her father. I'he high- 
niiiuled Ayxa rebuked the violence of her grief* ‘ Moderate these transports, my 
daughter,’ said she ; ‘remember magnanimity slionhl be the attribute of princes; 
it Ix'comes iiat Ifieni to give w^ay to clamorous sorrow', hke common and vulgar 
minds.’ Hut Morayma could only' deplore her loss, with tlie anguish ot a tender 
W'(>man. She shut herselt up in her miiador, and ga/ed all d:iy, with streaming 
eyes, upf>Ti tlie vega. f'verv objeet befoix* In'i* reeallefl the cause's of her ufHic- 
Ijoin The river Xenel, w hicli ran shining amidst the groves and gardens, was 
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the same on whose banks had perished her father, Ali Atar ; before her lay the 
road to Loxa, by which Boabdil tiad dcpartetl, in martial state, Mirrouiided by 
the chivalry of Granada. Ever and anon, she would buist into an ag-ony of grief 
•Alas! my father!’ she would exclaim; ‘ the river runs sinding betore me, that 
covers thy mang^led remains : who will igather tliem to an honoured tomb, in 
the land of the unbeliever ^ And thou, oli Boabdil, lig*ht of iny eyes! joy of my 
heart ! life of my life ! wo the day and wo the hour, that I saw thee depart fnim 
these walls. The road by which thou hast departed is solitary ; never will it be 
g-laddened by thy return! the mountain tlum liast traversed lies like a cloud in 
the distance, and all beyond it is duikness’ 

•‘The royal minstrels were summoned tooissiiage the soiVows of the queen . 
they attuned their instruments to cheerful strains; but in a little while tlic an- 
jguish of their hearts prevailed, and turned their songs to lamentations. 

•• ‘ Beautiful Granada!’ they excla-med, ‘ how is thy glory furled! The Vivar- 
rambla no longer echoes to the tramp of steed and sound of trumpet ; no longer 
is it crowded with thy youthful nobles, eager to display their prowess in the 
tourney and the festive tilt of reeds. Alas ! tlie fowler of thy cluvalry lies low in 
a foreign land! the soft note of the lute is no longer heard m tiiy moonlight 
streets; the lively castanet is silent upon thy hills; uikI the graceful (lance of the 
Zambra is no more seen beneath thy bowers. Heliold the Alhambra is forlorn 
and desolate ! in vain do tlie orange and myrtle breathe their peifumes into its 
silken chambers ; in vain does the nightingale sing within its groves; in vain are 
its marble halls refreshed by the sound of fountains and the gush of limpid nils. 
Alas! the countenance of the king no longer shines within those halls: the light 
of the Alhambra is set for ef'erl’ 

Thus all Granada, say the Arabian chroniclers, gave itself up to lamentation; 
there was nothing but the voice of wading, from the palace to the cottage. All 
joined to deplore their youthful monarch, ctil down in thefreshm'ss and promise 
of his youth; many feared that tlic prediction of the iistrologcMs was about to be 
fulfdicd, and that the downfal of the kingdom would follow^ the death of Boabdil; 
while all declared, that had he survived, he was the vr iy sovereign calculated to 
restore the realm to it« ancient prosperity ami glory.” 

The natural result of the ca])tivity and niisfortunc s of lioabdil, 
was the return of power and popularity to Jiis falhei*. AJuJey 
Abcii Hassan was received with acclamation at (Iranada, inid he 
wisely permitted the sultana Ayxa to renyiin uninolest(*d 
quarter of the Albaycin, altfunigh when it was known that hei* 
son was merely a captive and not dead, she still ])roclaimed him 
the lawful tenapt of the throne. In the mean time. Ferdinand 
and Isabella greatly rejoiced in the fortunate result of the battle 
of Luccna. They heaj>ed upon the count de (>abra new honours^ 
and unbounded thanks. They were well aware of the value of 
the prize he had won for them ; they forgot all the disasters 
wfiich had befallen the Christian arms; and only looked for- 
ward to the speedy termination of the war. They were some- 
w'hat at a loss to decide on the couise to be pursued towards the 
royal prisoner; but on deliberation, the wary Castflian deemed 
the most iwudeut policy to lx? that, which should fan the fire 
that had already begun to consume the entrails of his enemies, 
and aid the Spanish arms by eontiiiuiifg the tierce^ contest be- 
tween the rival kings. He therefore, with all the semblance of 
magnanimity, offered his freedom to Boabdil ; and the captive 
prince did not refuse to accept it, even with the condition that 
he should hold the crown of Granada as a vassal qf Castile, pay 
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:»n annual Iribult;, and ^ranl a safe jiossage through his towns 
to the S])anish soldiers. Mulcv Aben Ilassan, however, was 
not dis|)OS(‘d to relin(|uish the advantage he had gained. He re- 
pulsed his son vigorously, on hft attempting to return to Grana- 
<la ; forced him to iix liis residence at the town of Almeria; caused 
him to bc‘ dennun(*<‘(i hy the priests as an apostate; and made im- 
mc^diale j)r(*paralions for a foray against the ChristiaUvS, in which 
he ho|^c‘d to rej^air tJie losses of Lucerna, and thus to fix the 
po])ulace more; strongly in^his favour. Allah Achbar!’’ ex- 
clainn^d lie, God iwS great ; but a successful fnroad into the conn- 
l?w/>f the unbidi(*vers, will make more converts to my cause 
llnm i) thoijsand t(ix1s of the Koran, expounded by ten thousand 
aliafjiiis. Forlunt' howc yer did not alwn 5 "s prove equally pro- 
]>itions: lliough the army des|)atrhed by tlu' sultan was composed 
of lus br st troo])s, and eommandt^d by Bexir, the gray anti crafty 
alcayde of Malaga, and 1 lamed cd Zegri, ah^aytle of Ronda, both 
fiimons for their inqicdnous (‘onrage and warlike skill, it was de- 
feated with great slaiightm’ at Lopera, and the Christians prided 
thems<d\'<‘s on having avtmged their eompanions who had fallen 
in tlie mountains of Avartpiia. Among the spoils iftdeed of the 
slain and rn])tive Moors, they recovered much which had been 
lakcm in tliat unfortunate eonfiict, and their exultation was 
hl(‘ndt*d with melanoJioly recollections as they viewed the s ;d 
trophit's of that disastpons day. The good marques of Cadiz, who 
as usual was amor.g tht'^boldest in the battle, discovered the very 
war-hors(^ which luul belonged to his slaughtered brother liel- 
*1ram. He laid his hand upon the mane, and gazeid upon the 
erni)ty saddle. ‘^Ay de mi ! mi hermano !” (wo is me! my bro- 
fMl>i •!) broke from hisiips; and the bitterness of his sorrow was 
only assuaged when he looked rounft on the heaps of slain, and 
felt that his brother was not unrevenged. 

The nianpies, determining to follow up his siftcess, attacked 
Zahara, which had remained in possession of the Moors, since 
its first capture at the commencement of the war; and made him- 
' self master of it after a violent resistance by the garrison. His 
• bold and adventurous spirit kindled ane^w in the Christian cava- 
liers the desire to distinguish themselves in this holy warfare. 
Heforc their enemies had time to recover, they rushed across 
tlie bordcir, jj^osolated the fine vega of Malaga up to the very 
walls of the city, took the strong fortresses of Allora and Sete- 
nil, and even vdhtured to lay waste the country and burn the 
villages as far as the suburbs of Granada itself. 

Old Mtiley Abcn Hassan, already bowed down by infirmity 
and years, was overwhelmed with dismay at tlie triumph of the 
Christians. He sufTered the cares of sovereignly to devolve upon 
his brother El Zagal, who had distinguished himself already as 
a warrior, and especially in the massacre of the Spanish chivalry 

yoL. V. — NO. 9. 27 
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among the mountains of Axarquia. A bold soldier, he determined 
at once to carry on the war against the Spaniards vigorously 
but with caution, and also to endeavour to unite the Moors in 
one common cause, by the captifre or death of Boabdil, the rival 
sovereign. This prince^, since his release from captivity, had 
passed his days in indolence within the walls of Almeria ; he re- 
fused to listen either to tlie murmurs of his subjects or tl)e re- 
monstrances of his high spirited ryother: and,, when El Zagal 
aj)p(‘ared before the town, the garriso'n willingly trf,nisf(U‘red their 
allegiance to a braved warrior. El Zagal at once made liis way 
to the citadel to seize his wretched nephew. 

**He rvishtnl throiiHi \hc apartments of the Alcazar, but he solicit in vain for 
Boah<1i]. lie found the sultana Av\a la Horra in one of the saloons, with lien 
Aha S’ete, a young-er brother of the monarch, a Valiant Abencc iTa.q’t*, and several 
attendants, rallied round tlu'm to protect tfimn ‘ Where llie traitor Ho- 
abdiP* exclaimed KI 5<a<jral ‘ I know no traitor more pf-riidious than thyself,’ 
excIauTR-d the intrepid sultana; ‘and! trust in) son is in safety, to take ven- 
geance' on lh\ treason ’ 'Die ratfe of Kl Zagal was without bounds, wiien he 
learnt that h.s intended \ictim had escaj>ed. In his fury he slew tin* prince lien 
Ahagete, and his followu'i-s fell upon an<l massacred the Abencerrage and attend- 
ants. As to the proiul sultana, she was borne away prisoner, and ioa^led wutli re- 
viJings, as having u])held iier son in his rebellion, and fomented a civil war. 

“ 'Vhe unforlunato Ih>ai>dd had been apprized of liis danger by a faithful sol* 
dier, just in time to make Ins escape. Throwing himself on one of tlie fleetest 
horses in liis stables, and follow'ed by a handful of adherents, he liad galloped 
in the confusion out of the gates of Almeria. Several of tlie cavalry of El Za- 
gal, wdio were stationed without the walls, percei\et,l liis flight, and attempted 
to pursue him ; their<borscs were ja(h*d with travel, ami lie soon left them far 
behiiul But, whither Wius he to fly ' Every fortress, and castle in the kingdom of 
Gianada was closed against him; lie knew not whom among the Moors to 
trtist, for they had been taught to tletest him as a traitor and an apostate. He had 
no alternative but to seek refuge among the Christians, his liereditary enennesf. 
With a heavy heart, he turned his horse’s licad towards Cordova. lie had to 
lurk, like a fugitive, through a part of his ow n donfinions j nor did he feel him- 
self secure, until he had passed tllb frontier, and beheld the mountain barrier 
his country towering behind him. Then it was that he became conscious of his 
humiliating state—a fugitive from liis throne, an outcast from his nation, a king 
without a kingdom. He smote his breast, in an agony of grief : * Evil indeed,* 
exclaimed he, * was the day of my birtl), and truly" was I named El Zogoybi the 
unlucky.* 

He entered the gates of Cordova with downcast countenance, and with a 
train of but forty folhuvers. The sovereigns were absent ; but the cavaliers of 
Andalusia manifested that sympathy in the misfortunes of the monarch, that be- 
comes men of lofty and chivalrous souls. 7’hey received him with great distinc- 
tion, attended liim w itli the utmost courtesy, and lie was honoumbiy entertained 
by the civil and military commanders of tliat ancient city. 

**ln the meantime, El Zagal put a new alcayde over Almeri^ to govern in the 
name of his^brother ; and, having strongly garrisoned the place, he repaired to 
Malaga, where an attack of the (dinstians w as apprehended.** The young monarch 
being driven out of the land, and the old monarch blind and bed ridden, Kl Za- 
gal, at the hqwi of the armies, was virtually the s^^vereign of Granada. Tlie peo- 
ple were pickaed with having a new idol to look up to, and a ne#^v name to shout 
forth ; and El Zagal was hailed with acclamations, as the main Jiope of the na- 
tion.** 

King Ferdinand commenced the campaign of 1485 with an 
army of nine thousand cavalry and twenty thousand infantry. 
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He immediately laid siege to Coin and Cartama, two strong for- 
tresses v/hich opened the road to Malaga, and after considerable 
resistance niade himself master of thbm. These conquests were 
•speedily followed by the more»important one of Ronda, and be- 
fore the close of the expedition, the Christians were in possession 
of no less than seventy-two places of strengtli, taken from the 
Moors. 'Fhese advantages, it is true, were not gained without 
several reverses^ for El Zagal was a bold and des))cratc soldier, 
and added to an implacable* "liatred of the Christians, a certain 
knowlc'dge that it was only by brave resistence and occasional 
succt's»e> that he could maintain himself on the throne he had 
won. On this throne indee<l lu* now helie^■ed he was permanently 
settled, for old Muley Ahen Hassan had died, jnobably weighed 
down by age ami tlu^^’orIu*le, though certainlv not wdfhout sur- 
mise> little hoiioiitable to his brother, iloabdil el Chico too, the 
fugitive king, ,>tlll euulinued at (’ordova, existing on the cool 
eourt(>sy and jueagre irieitdsljij) of Fenlinand, which had waned 
exceedingly ever .since his guest had ceased to have any influence 
among tin* Moors. 

So inconstant however w'as the spirit of this people, that the 
popularity of El Zagal soon began to decline, and the party of 
his nej)hew and rival, taking advantiige of the circumstance, en- 
dcavounxl to bring ^bout his return. While the inhabitants 
of Granada were in,.a tumult of deliberation relative to their 
sowreigns, the} were a.'^tonished at the sudden appearance, in 
their assembly, of the’ same wild and melancholy santon who 
had foretold so truly the misfortunes that were to follow the cap- 
tXire of Zahara. Me had long dw’clt in a cave among the heights 
which overhang the D*rro ; and his haggard .appearance, solitary 
life, anti. deep enthusiastic tone, gavc»double weight and sanctity 
to his prophecies, “ Heware, oh Moslems!’’ exclaimed he, “of 
men who arc eager to govern, yet are unable to^rotect. Why 
slaughter each other for El Chico or El Zagal ? Let your kings 
renounce their contests and unite for the salvation of Granada, 
or let them be deposed.” The people heard the words of the 
santon as if they were an oracle ; the old men and the nobles 
consulted together, and it was finally determined to divide the 
kingdom between the rivals, giving Granada, Malaga, Almcria, 
Ahnunecar, and their dependencies to El Zagal, and the residue 
to El ChicoJ'who was to select Loxa as his capital. Boabdil 
consented to tht? arrangement, ami repaired at once to Loxa. 
Determined to avoid war if possible, he informed Ferdinand, 
that he still^dhered to flie treaty they had made: that he held 
himself a vassal of the (histilian crown ; and that he would 
grant fr(*c passage for his troops, to pursue the war against 
El Zagal, But Ferdinand listened not to his professions ; he 
needed him only as an instrument to create civil discord; he 
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now told him that his agreement with the usurper had destroyed 
all clnims on his indulgence ; and he determined to pursue the 
war against the whole remnant of the Moorish race. 

The Castilian sovereign opeii^id th(' next campaign with still 
greater splendour than tlie last; twelve thousand cavalry and 
forty thousand foot assembled at Cordova in the month of May; 
the proude.st of the Spanish nobles, with their gorgeous e(jui]>agos 
and long trains of vassals, were s<hmi day after day entfu ing the 
gates of the ancient city, or encamping hent^alh its walls; the 
chivalry of Christendom hastem^d from distant parts to signalize 
themselves in tlie holy cause; (iaston da Lc^on, senes(*hal of 
Toulouse, brought with him many valiant cavahers of Framn*; 
and beneath the broad hannen* (d' St. (ieorg('. tlu* earl of Kivers, 
brother-in-law of king Henry VTI., led the knights, arcln rsaiul 
yeomanry of Kngland. 

ft was a trlonoris sprct.-icte,* Fray Anlonif) Agap'fla, ‘ tf> tlu*- 

pompous pageant issuing' forth from ('onlov;', the pi nnoris and ilt vict‘s of tlu- 
proiu!('St liniisc?* of Sfjaiu, with thos** of g' dJaiC strangoi kniglit.s f] uUt nug' aho\ C 
a sea ofer^-sts and plunu^s ; to set- \\ slowly Tiioving with fla^li of' hchiu and cui- 
rass, and l)uckier, !hm*^ss thr anntfnt hnflg-<s aiul lafiictcd in lh{‘ watos of the 
Guudalquiver, while the neigh of steed and blast of'trunipf t vibrated in the air, 
and resounded to tlu distani numnlains. Hut, ubo^e all,’ concludes the good fa- 
ther, witli his accustoniefl zeal, ‘it was triumphant to hi-hoKl the standard of the 
faith every where displayed, and to reflect tliat this was no woi Idlv 'tuiuded arm)', 
intent upon some temporal scheme of ambition or res^nge; but a (divistian host, 
bound on a cnisadc to extirpate the \j|e seed of Mahomet from the land, and to 
extend the pure dominion of the church.' " 

The first object of attack was the city'of Loxn ilstdf. Il whs 
valiantly defended by Boabdil and the fterce Hamel el Zegri, 
but after many desperate sallies, they tvtM*e forced to ca])itulate, ; 
the king was suffered to retire to Priego, a town about three 
leiagues distant, and Ferdiu^md, particulaidy elated at tlit‘ capture 
of a place where he had been formerly defeated, immediately 
repaired it anc\ placed a strong garrison within its walls. The 
chronicler records many feats of prodigious valour which wore 
performed by the assembled chivalry of various lands, in this 
celebrated siege, and dwells particularly on the bravery and 
prowess of the English. Of their leader the earl of Rivers, he 
relates an anecdote trifling enough in itself, but deriving in the 
eyes of the worthy Jesuit wonderful interest, from the royal con- 
descension and pious wit of which it was the caus(^ The earl lost 
two teeth in the battle, and the Castilian sovereigrrtlid not deem 
it beneath'^ the dignity of his rank* to visit and*, console his dis- 
tinguished ally on so great a loss. Flattered by the commisera- 
tion of the sovereign, the pious and g:illant noble j)romptly re- 
plied, that he gave tlwinks to Cud ancl the holy virgin for being 
thus hofliieured by a visit from the most ])otent king in Christen- 
dom ; that he accepted with all gratitmh* his gracious consolation 
for the loiss of his teeth, though he held il little to lose two teeth 
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in the service of God, who had given him all — “a speech” says 
Fray Antonio Agapida “ full of most courtly wit and Christian 
piety; and one only marvels that it should have been made by a 
native of an island so far distant from Castile.” 

The conquest of l^oxa was but the precursor of still more im- 
portant advantages. Pursuing their triumphant career, and 
scarcely op'posed by El Zagal, who was afraid to leave the 
capital on account of the domestic feuds which his presence 
only could renrc.ss, the Chrfstia>is took lllora, Moclin, and all 
th(‘ strong places on the. western frontier, and closed the cam- 
p.aign by ravaging thi' vega up to the very walls of Granada 
itself. 

Ferdinand determined to commence that of 1487 with bold- 
er plans tlian he had hitherto adoj)ted. As yet the war had 
been little mon' than a siicc( ssion of tn-illiant but brief exploits, 
such as sudden fora} s and wihl sLirmislies among the mountains, 
or the caj>lnre of castles, fortresses, and frontier towns. lie 
now resolved however, to reduce larger places, to subdue eflec- 
tually the surrounding country, and thus to force the surrender 
of Granada ; and he was tlie more induced speedily to adopt 
tliis course, as the Maliometan sovereigns of the East had of late 
displayetl intentions of corning to the aid of their Spanish bre- 
thren. 'I’liis circumstance served to awaken new' ardour in the 
bosom of all Christiay knights, and so zealously did they respond 
to the summons of the ('astilian king, that when he marched out 
of (mrdova, on tlie et^e of Palm Sunday, he had an army of 
twenty timusand cavalry and fifty thousand foot, the flower of 
Spanish warriors, led by the bravest of Spanish cavaliers. Fer- 
dinand determined t(\ commence the war by the capture of the 
towns on the sea board, by which l»e would deprive the Moors 
of one of their most abundant sources of wealth and supplies, as 
well as cut ofi' the possibility of external aid. Marching rapidly 
across the mountains, he began by the siege of Velez Malaga, the 
conquest of which was deemed necessary before attacking the 
.redoubtable city of Malaga itself; and the lovely situation of the 
towm, at the upper end of a valley of amazing fertility and beau- 
ty, inspired the hanly soldiers as they encamped in it with new 
ilcsires for conquest, and presented Tresh prospects of booty. 

El Zagal no sooner heard of the , incursion of the Christians, 
than leaving Granada, even at the risk of enabling Boabdil to 
.seize the thrones he marched with all the forces he could collect, 
and made a bold and sudden attack on the enemy. He failed 
however to^take them Ijy surprise; was defeated with considera- 
ble slaughter ; and the towm beholding the destruction of the aid 
on which it had relied, was forced to surrender. El Zagal, as 
he had indeed anticij)ated, found the gates of the capital closed 
against an unsuccessful king; the banner of his rival floated on 
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the tower of the Alhambra : and he was forced to fix his resi* 
dence at Guadix, a city within a few leases of Granada. 

Having made every necessary arrangement for the govern- 
ment and security of Ids new conquest and the surrounding coun- 
try, Ferdinand turned his attention to the great object of his 
campaign, the reduction of Mal.aga. This indeed was a matter 
of no ordinary difficulty, for the gaia-ison was brave and nume- 
rous; the common ])cople were active, hardy apd resolute: and 
above all, Its commander was the famous Hainet el Zegri, former 
alcayde of Ronda, a^prudent, fierce, and enti'rprising soldier, of 
indomitable courage, and unrelenting in his hatnal to the f'hri.s- 
tian name. In vain was the fidelity of this chief attempted by 
ofiers of unbounded wealth ; in vain were projiosals of surrender 
on the most arlvantageous terms rejieatedly made; in vain wove 
batteries erected on every .side — nothing could quell his proud 
spirit. 

*“ It was a glorious and delectable sight,* observes Pray Antonio Agapida, 

'• to behold this infidel city thus .surrouiulctl by sea .and laud by a mighty Chris- 
tian force. Every mound in its circuit was, as it were, a little city of tents, bear- 
ing the standard of some renowned Catholic warrior. Beside the warlike sliips 
and galleys which lay before the place, the sea was covered with innumerable 
sails, passing and repassing, appearing and disappearing, lu lng engaged in bring- 
ing supplies for the subsistence of the army. It seemed a vast spectacle contrived 
to recreate the eye, did not the vollying bursts of flame and smoke from the 
ships, which seemed to lie asleep on the quiet sea, anU the tliunder of ordnance 
from camp and city, from tower and battlement, tell Kie deadly waifare that was 
raging. ’ 

At night, the scene was far more direful thah in the daj. The cheerful 
light of the sun was gone ; there was nothing but the flashes of artillerj’, or the 
baleful gleams of combustililcs thrown into the city, and the conflagration of the 
houses. The fire kept up from the Christian batteries was incessant ; there were 
seven great lombards in particular, called The Seveu Sisters of Ximenes, which 
did trem^dous execution. The ^loorish ordnance rejilied in thunder from the 
widls ; Gibralfaro was wrapped in volumes of smoke, rolling about its b.ase; and 
Hamet el Zegri and his Gomeres looked out with triumph upon the tempest of' 
war they had awakr^ned. Truly they were so many demons incarnate,’ concludes - 
the pious Fray Antonio Agapida, ‘who were permitted by Heaven to enter into- 
and possess this infidel city for its perdition.”’ 

Week after week did this sie^c continue, the Christians using 
every means of attack which ingenuity and valour could devise, 
and the fierce Hamet el Zegri seeming to derive new courage 
from the lessening rtumbers, and increasing sufferings of his gar- 
rison, and fresh hopes from every sally and conflict with his 
enemies. Famine, however, and the protracted dSngers of the 
siege, protluced’an effect upon the inhabitants, l^ss used to war, 
whicli the hardy soldiers scorned to feel or acknowledge. The 
citizens began to separate their intcrestff from those pf the garri- 
son, and 'tlicy eventually compelled Hamet cl Zegri and his Go- 
meres io confine themselves to the tower of Gibralfaro, while 
they entered into negotiations with Ferdinand, which ended in 
the surrender of the citv. As the Moorish chief belu’ld the 
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Cliristian legions pouring into Malaga, and the standard of the 
cross supplanting the crescent, he scoffed at the treaty which had 
thus })een made by men of commerce, at the expense of liberty 
and honour. The fierceness of bis soldiers however was broken ; 
and they who would have resisted all the assaults of war. sank at 
advances of famine, 'fhey forced their commander to capitulate, 
and though fheir bravery might have deserved a better fate, the 
warriors were condenincd to slavery, and liamet himself was 
loaded with chains and ihrcrwn into a dungeon. The miserable 
citizens of Malaga had hoped for, but did n»t find a ^tter fate; 
tlV'\ W'c^re indeed allow('d (dglit months to ransom themselves, 
biit’so exorbitant was the sum demajuled, that all they could col- 
lect of tlierr own wealth, all they could beg from their brethren 
of Granada, did not snllicc*to make up the amount: to the num- 
ber as some say of elev'en, and others of fifteen tkousand, they 
became slaves! As they left their homes, they turned their eyes 
in anguish to lieaA’en ; tliey dej>lored the fate which tore asunder 
the bonds of domestic affection and drove them in misery from 
the land of their forefathers. 

Ferdinand having now completed the conquest of all the west- 
ern ])ortion of the kingdom of Granada; and the capital itself 
with the surrouiurmg region being held by Boabdil, who ac- 
knowledged himself n vassal, with every term of humiliaUfi^ 
and dependence ; nothing remained but to reduce the territory 
governed by El Zagal. I'his task proved somewhat more diffi- 
cult than the Castilian monarch had aiiticipated. His first cam- 
paign was jjroductive of no advantage; on attacking the town of 
Baza, into which El Zagal had thrown himself, he was repulsed 
and obliged to retreat with considerable loss; and the Moors laid 
waste the country within the borders of Murcia, and captured 
and burned more than one fortress of strength. The followiBgi^- 
son, the Christians renewed the war with fresh vigour, and again 
undertook the siege of Baza. El Zagal, afraid to leave Guadix, his 
capital, lest it should be seized by Boabdil, and he thus be 9^- 
rounded by his enemies, was yet well aware of the importt^ce 
of the struggle with Ferdinand. He threw into Baza a large 
body of his bravest trooj)s under his best generals, and intrusted 
the supreme command to his cousin and ISrother-in-law, Cidi 
Yahye Alnazar, a cavalier ex])ericnced in warfare, and redoubt- 
able in the fidid. Well did the chiefs and warriors fulfil tlie trust 
reposed in them* by their sovereign. Ferdinand found another 
Malaga on his hands, and notwithstanding the immense num- 
bers and determined resedutionof his troops, the Moors cut them 
down in desperate and repeated sallies, and repulsed them lime 
after time from the walls. When the resources of the garrison 
began to fail, and the money provided by the sultan for the pay- 
ment of his soldiers was exhausted, the citizens freely collected 
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together all their vessels of goltl aiul silver, and brought them to 
the commander — “ Take these,” said they, “ and coin them, or 
sell them, or pledge them for money wlnTcwilh to pay the 
troops.^’ The women of Baza "also were seized with generous 
emulation ; “ shall wc deek ourselves with gorgeous aj)par(!l,” 
said they, when our country is desolate and its defenders in 
of bread So they took their collars, and bracelets, and 
amdets, and other ornaments.of gold, and all thcif jewels, and put 
them in the hands of the veteran chtef. This valopms resistance 
only incr^sed the spirit of perseverance and desire of conquest 
in the breast of Ferdinand. Week after week, and month after 
month, did he try every resource which prudenc(! or bravery 
could point out. Ardently did Cidi Yahyc* await the momtrnt 
when the Christians should retire in despair; and reluctantly did 
he admit the thought, that his brave garrison might be forced to 
surrender. Yet six months had worn axv’ay, and twenty thou- 
sand Christians had fallen b(>fore the ^valls, but still no sign of 
retreat, almost no diminution of numbers aj)p(ia?'e<l in their loss. 
Brave and devoted as were the Aloorish chiefs, they could not 
but acknowledge that resistance nuist be eventually vain, and 
when Ferdinand offered them terms of honourable surrender, 
andjeuarantied to the citizens their property and the exercise of 
ti^iiiFfaith, they at length determined toosend as an envoy to 
Gtiadix, Mohammed ben Uassan, oneofthwir bravest chiefs, who 
should inform thfi old monarch, El Zagal, of their situation, and 
receive his commands to yield up the city, or to die in fulfilling 
the tmst he had confided to them. 

***rae old warrior king," says riie chronicle, “ w-rs seated in an inner chamber 
of the caatlie of CKiadix, much cast down in spirit aoKl ruminating on his gloomy 
fbrtun^ when an envoy from Bayi was announced, and tlie veteran alca} de Mo- 
^ood before hjois El Zag^l saw disastrous tidings written in liis coun- 
tenftnee;' * How fares it with Baza?* said he, summoning up his spirits to the ques- 
tion. 'Let this iliforin thee;* replied Mobammed, and he delivered into his 
bands a letter from the prince Cidi Yahye. The letter spoke of tfie desperate 
sitlEjl^on of Baza, the impossibility of holding' out longer without assistance from 
El^pl^I, and the favourable terms offered by the Castilian sovereigns. Had it 
bism written to any other person, El Zagal might liave received it with distrust 
and jndignatidB; but he copfided in Cidi Yahye as in a second self, and the words 
of his letter sank deep in his heart. When he had finished reading it he sighed 
deeply, and remained fo||some time lost in thought, with his head drooping upon 
his bosom.” 

The fierce courage of the old monarch was he saw the 

end of hM power approaching; he had no rcscjjijrce left, but to 
meet his fate ; and he determined at least to save, as far as he 
could, the remnant of his brave people, 

" Allall Achbar!** he said to Mohammed, " God is great; there is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet, Keturn to niy cousin Cidi Yafiye; tch Ijiin it is out 
of my power to aid him; he must do as seems to him for the best. 7’he people of 
Baza have peifonped deeds worthy of immortal fame ; I cannot ask them to en- 
counter further ills and perils in maintaining a hopeless defence.** 
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The reply of the sultan determined the fate of the city; the 
(’hristiaii king adhered to the favourable terms he had offered ; 
and on the fourth of December 1489, he was received within its 
walls. The surrender of Baza fv’^as the general signal of submis- 
sion with the smaller towns around. Fortress after fortress laid 
its keys at Qio feet of the Castilian sovereigns ; land the gloomy 
reflections of the Moorish monarch, as lie buried himself in f^e 
recesses of his palace, were .only ipterrupted by daily news of 
some fresh jicvrtion of his k*ingdom being added to the domains 
of the conquerors. It was while he was thus hid in solitude, 
.md bowed doivn by adversity, that Cidi Yahye ventured to 
approach him, and to declare that no course was left but sub- 
mission to the Christian arms. Deejily and bitterly did the old 
man feel the destruction of his kingdom, and the triumph of 
the infidels ovxr his holy faith; he believed himself conquered, 
not by the power of man, but by the hand of heaven; ‘^'Alahu- 
ma, suh-ahana her!” he exclaimed, “the will of God be done!” 
He bowed his neck ; he surrendered his territories to his enemies; 
and retiring into the mountains of Andaraxa, Avhich he had re- 
served for his residence, sought to bury' tlnsre his shame and, hu- 
miliation from the world. His haughty spirit however could not 
long bear so wretched an existence. In a few months he sut^^n- 
dered to Ferdinand for a small sum, his trifling domain, and ci^iiiw- 
cd over into Africa. * Here his ill fortune pursued him ; he was 
seized by some petty ^ultan, deprived of sigTit and of wealth, 
and expired a miserable old man in the city* of Fez. v 

Nothing now remained of the once extensive empire of the 
Moors, but the city of Granada and the surrounding district. 
Boabdil sought to prdpitiate Ferdinand, and ward off the ap- 
proaching blow, by renewing his acl^owledginents of vassal^e. 
This however availed him nothing; the Christian ihonai^ch had 
advanced too far, and with too much success, to fiausc in his ca- 
reer. He summoned Granada to surrender, and when the peo- 
ple compelled their sovereign to refuse the summons, he deter- 
mined to commence the siege. In order that nothiypg might be 
wanting to insure its accomplishment, he reduced all tlie neigh- 
bouring fortresses, laid waste the vega so as ^ destroy all source 
of provision, assembled an enornapus army, and declared his firm 
determination of never retiring from before the walls, until the 
complete conquest of the Mussulmans and the expulsion of their 
king. We have not sjiace to follow Fray Antonio Agapida 
through the eventful stoi^’^ of this siege. He relates many anec- 
dotes of the heroism both of Christians and Moors — of the deter- 
mined and patriotic resistance of the one, and the pious and chi- 
valric gallantry of the other. He dwells however with such 
peculiar delight on a boM exploit of Tarfe, a Muorish cavalier 
•renowned for his great strength and daring spirit, and the return 
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it met with from the Christian warriors, that wc cannot forbear 
communicating it to our readers, 

*‘In one of the sallies, when skirting: the Christian camp, this arrojpint Moor 
outstrippcil his companions, overleaped fne barriers, and g:alloping: close to the 
royal quarters^ Inched his lance so far within, that it remained quivering- in the 
earth close by the pavilions cif the sovereigns. The roysd guards rushed forth in 
pursuit, but the Mowisii horsemen were already beyond the camp, and scouring 
in 'l|£l<^tid of dust for the city. Upon wresting the lance from the earth, a label 
wa^oitnd upon it importing that it was intended for the qu^en. Nothing could 
equal the inchgnation of the t’hristfiti warribn;? at the insolence of the bravado 
and the disci^lirteous insul^ offered to the queen.* Fernando Perez del Pulgar, 
sornamed, • El de las hazanas/ (he of the ex]>loits') was present and resolved not 
to be outbraved by this daring infidel — * who will stantl by me,’ said be, ‘in ihi 
enterprise of desperate peril The Christian cavaliers w^ell knew the hairbrain- 
ed valour of del Pulgar, yet not one hesitated to stc‘p forward, lie chose fifteen 
companions, all men of powerful arm and tlauntJess lieart. In the dead of night 
he |pd them forth from the camp and approaclied the city. 1‘lic gate Wj^s forc- 
ed, and a confused chance me<lley skirmish ensued. FtM-uaudodcl Pul^r stop- 
ped not to take part in the affray. Putting spurs to his horse, lie galloped furi- 
ously through the streets, striking fire from the stones at every hound. Arrived 
at the principal mosque, he sprang from hi*» fiorse, and, kneeling at the portal, 
tdok pos.scssion of the edifice as a Christian cliapel, de<licating it to the Blessed 
Virgin. In testimonial of t lie ceremony, he hailed wdth his dagger to the door of 
the mosque, a tablet on which was inscribed Avr- MAaiA. lie remounted his 
steed^and galloped back to the gate. The alarm had been given, the city was in 
an iiproaiy soldiers were gathering from every direction. They were astonislied 
at seMng a Christian warrior galloping from the interior of’ the city. He over- 
tm?li|^Nbmo, cut down others, and rejoining his companions, they all made good 
this^^te treat to the camp. Not inany days after this, t\ Moorish horseman armed 
at all points was seen to issue forth, followed by a rf^bhle wliich drew' back as 
be approached the Clft’istian camp, w^as more robust and brawny than was 

-common witli his countrymen ; his visor w'as closed; he bore a hujj-e buckler, 
ana a ponderous lan^; his scimitar was of a Damascus blade ; anrl his richly or- 
namet>||4 dagger was wu*oughi by an artificer of Fez. He was known by his de- 
vice tone Tatfe. As he rode slowly along in front of the army, his veiy steed 
ptancing with liciy eye and distended nostril, seemed to breathe defiance to the 
CbHstiaps. But what were the feelings of the Spanish cavaliers when they beheld 
tied4o imp tail pf his st^d, and drag^d in the ihist, the very inscription-— A vk 
MA iiiA wliich Fernando Ferez del PuTgar had affixed to the door of the mosque ! 
A burst of horror affd indignation burst forth from the army. Fernando del Pul- 
gar was not at hand to maintain his previous achievement, but one of his young 
companions in arms, Garailasso de la Vega, after obtaining permission from the king, 
closed Ids helmet graced by four sable plumes, grasped his buckler of Flemish 
, w'orkmanship, ajji^his lance of matchless temper, and defied the haughty Moor in 
the midst ofhis^reer. After^a desperate conflict, they botHTeJl to tlic earth; the 
Moor succeeded in placingtfiiis knee, on the breast of his victim, and brandishing 
bis .flagger, ain^^ed a blowAt his throat* A cry of despair was uttered by the Chris- 
tiaii warriors, when sudd^ly they behel^the Moor rolling lifeless in the dust. Gar- 
cilaSib had shortened his sword, and as the Moor raised his arm to strike, liail 
pierced hitiyfo the^ieart. The laws of chivalry were observetf throughout the 
comfl^t. The knight now despoiled his adversary; then rescqmg the holy inscrip- 
tion of Avk Maria froni its degrading situation, he elevated it on the point ofliis 
sw-ord, and bore it off "as a signal of triumph, amidst the rapturous shouts of the 
Christian * * 

The spirit which animated Tarfe glowed in the hearts of many 
of the.Moorish cavaliers.; the bravest warriors of the kingdom, 
driven from alltfther pai:ts, were colle^ed within the walls; de- 
inr>ro»«u^d their energies; and sally after sally showed the 
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boldness and resolution with which they were determined to de- 
fend the last hold of their faith. For nine long months Sid this 
warfare continue. At length however? pressed by famine, beaten 
in their assaults, and without liope of succour, the counsellors of 
Boabdil advised him to surrender. All seemed to feel the fatal 
necessity to which they were reduced, and Mufa, the bravest of 
his generals, was the only one who lilted his voice in opposition. 
Ferdinand, glad thus to conclude a protracted siege, offered'' to 
the iiihal)itants liberal and even genbrous terms. He agreed that 
certain valuable territories in the Alpuxarrf^mountaihfi should be 
given to Boabdil for his maintenance and residence; that the 
Moors of Granada should be protected in their own religion, 
customs a*nd laws ; that they should pay the same tribute they 
had been accustomed to render to their own monarchs ; and that 
those who chose to depart for Africa, should be provided with a 
passage for themselves and their effects. When these terms were 
laid before the council, all bpt Muza advised the acceptance of 
thcin, and a submission to what they deemed the wiH of heaven. 
That indignant warrior vehemently opposed the surrender, and * 
\irged them rather to perish, with their faith and their empire, 
beneath the ruins of tlicir sole remaining cit 5 ^ When he found 
that his words were vain, he strode haughtily from the palace, 
repaired to his dwelling, armed himself at all points, mbii^ed 
his favourite war-hor^e, and issuing fforth from the gate of El* 
v'ira, was never seen nor heard of more. • 

On the 2cl of January 1492, Boabdil, having agreed to 
terms of capitulation, met the Castilian sovereigns at a small 
mosque near the banks of the Xenel, which remains to tMt pre- 
sent day, consecrated# as the hermitage of ^t. Sebastian. He 
there delivered to king Ferdinand® the keys of the city, the 
last reliques of the Arabian empiSre in Spaifl ; and accompanied 
by his family and a devoted band of cavaliers, ^set out for the 
domains reserved to him in the Alpuxarras. 

At two leagues distance/* says Fray Antonio Agapida, ** the cavalcade wind- 
ing into the skirts of the mountains, ascended an eminence coiamanding tlie last 
view of Granada. As they arrived at this spot, the Moors padKd voluntai'ily to 
take a farewell gaze at their beloved city, which a few steps ipore would shut 
from their sight for ever. ^iTever had it appeared so tovely in their eyes. The 
s^unshine, so bright in that transparent cl^ate, lit up dmh tower and minaret%nd 
rested gloriously upon the crowning batuements of the Alhambra, while th^ega 
spread its enam«yicd bosom of verdure below, glistening with the silver wiitmfigs 
of the Xenel, Tm? Moorish cavaliers g^zed with a silent agony of tenderness a^ 
grief upon that delftiotis abode, the scene of their loves and |ileasures. While 
they yet looked, a light cloud of smoke burst forth from the citadel, and pre- 
sently a peal of artillery, faintly heard, told that the city was taken possession 
and the thron^of the Moslem kings was lost for ever. The heart of Boabdil, 
softened by misfortunes and overcharged with grief, could no longer contain 
itself. ‘ Allah Aclibar! God is great !* said he, but tlie words of resignation died 
upon his lips and he burst intoii flood of tears. His molhcr,4he intrepid sultana 
Ayxa la Horra, was indignant at his weakness— *^ou do well,* said she *to weep 
• lilae a woman, for what you failed to defend like a man.* The vizier Aben Co- 
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mlxa enJeavouved to console his royal master. * (''onsider, sirt said he, *that 
the niosti&ignal nhstortuncs often reiuler men as renowned as the most prosper- 
ous achievements, provided they sustain them with nvagnuniinity,’ I'he unhappy 
monarch, however, was not to be. consoled; his tears continued to flow. * Allah 
Aclibar!^ exclaimed he, ‘when did niisfoi'tiines ever equal mine” From this cir- 
cumstance the hill, which is not far from Padal, took the name of Feg Allah Ach- 
bar : but the point of view commuiuling the last prospect of Granada, is known 
among Spaniards by the name of ‘ El ultimo suspiro del Moru’ — or the last sigh 
of the Moor.” 

%e abstract of the Chroijicle of Fray Antoqio Agapitla? b?** 
reached a Icngfh so much greater tliSin was anticipated, that w« 
are compelled to abridge our intended remarks on tlie general 
merits of the work. . 

Mr. Irving, by assuming the fictitious character of Fray Anto- 
nio Agapida, has at once given to his story a picturesque and 
even a poetic interest; he has enabled liiinself to dwell on mi- 
nute incidents with pardonable and agreeable fulness, and avoid- 
ed without impropriety those elaborate disquisitions, deeper stu- 
dies, and more profound reflections, which ^re deemed necessary 
in modern history, and which, as we have remarked, would cer- 
tainly be required where the Moorish empire was the theme. 
Collecting his materials from various historians, and adopting in 
some degree the tone and manner of a monkish chronicler, he 
has embodied them in a narrative which in manner reinind.s us 
of Uie rich and storied pages of Froissart, He dwells on the 
feats of chivalry performed by the Christian knights with all the 
ardour which might be expected from a jjriest, who mixed ac- 
' cording to the usages of the times, not only in the palaces of 
courtly? nobles arid their gay festivals, as an honoured and weir • 
come guest, hut who was their companion in camps, and their ' 
spiritual and indeed bodily comforter amk assistant on the 
of hatUe. He delights to rdfcord heroic acts whiclRiad their pre- 
text at least in the triumph of the cross, and the extension of his 
holy faith ; and*like the canon of Chimay, he describes with dc» 
light, honourable emprises, and noble adventures, and deeds of 
arms, which he thinks will encourage the valiant and the good 
to pursue th%same virtuous career. * 

These circumstances have of course given to the style a pecu^ 
liarity, a sort of mannerism ; but this is not unpleasant, and in 
other respects it is fively, rapid, and less artificial than in the 
previous works of Mr. Irving. He delineates witll evident de- 
light and with great effect pictures of gay and smilinj| nature ; and 
the fair fields and glowing skies of Andalusia artf described with 
the same fondness as the rural beauties which occupy so large a 
portion of the Sketch Book and Bracebfidge Hall. *The tone of 
feeling -preserved throughout the volume is liberal and manly. 

que honorables emprises et nobles aventpres et faits d*armcs, soient no- 
tabldxient registries ^tmises cn m^moire perpitue^Ie, pat'quoi les preux aient ex- 
amfile d^eux encourager en bien faissant, je veux trailer et recorder histoire et 
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I'hc sufferings of the Moors, their unceasing but useless strug- 
gles, ihcir gradual but certain and irresistible destruction, their 
captivity, their expulsion, and their sorrows, are delineated with 
groat getjtlenciss and true pathos^ though these perhaps lose some 
of Ilnur effect from too frequent recurrence. The episodes and 
anecdotes are neither so numerous nor characteristic as might be 
dosirofl, anU the stories of successive sieges and forays, are de- 
Mu-ibed oecasioiially with a minuteness which the frequent repeti- 
tion and similarity of thenvrender unnecessary. 

'I'lie narrative, however, presents a historical picture which 
can never cease to claim attention. It leads to one of the most 
striking contrasts to be found in the annals of modern times — 
a contrast which displays the same country^, possessing the same 
resources, the same fertile soil, spoiled by no foreign inva- 
sion, changed by no great domestic revolution, at one time first 
in the rank of nations— at another among the most degraded. 
Four centuries ago it was .the treasury of Europe ; now all 
that tyranny can extort from desolated fields and exhausted 
commerce is insufficient to support a government weak and 
inefficient at home and despised abroad. The union of all the 
rival provinces, the discovery of a new world boundless in 
wealth, the extension of her influence over remote parts of Eu- 
rope, seemed to place Spain high in the career which was to lead 
to prosperity and glory ; but they proved die signal of her de- 
cline and ruin. The free character of her people sunk into that 
of submission to the hand of power, and her government became 
gradually one of diversified oppression. This weakness was 
' only equalled or exceeded by another — the unresisted sway of 
'••uperstition. That jiassion, the most degrading of those which af- 
- feet human d^iiny either in individuals or nations, since it looks 
with even more pleasure on the debasement of its own votaries 
and ministers than on the destruction of its enornies, first exer- 
cised its power by the expulsion of the most enterprising, popu- 
lous and wealthy race of sub jects, inhabiting the most fertile pro- 
vinces; from that period its power has been progressive until it 
seems to have filled the cup of bitterness and misery to overflow- 
ing. Yet may we not hope from recent events, that some heal- 
ing cordial ^ still mingled in the chalice ; that the time of rege- 
neral ion is neither hopeless nor distant; that the fertile ve^® of 
Granada>m^ again teem with a numerous and happy people ; 
that the desceAlants of those who first crossed the Atlantic may 
pursue commerce to her most distant abodes; that the free prin- 
ciples of liberty once m'aintained by Gothic firmness, may be re- 
stored to those who have suffered them to expire ; and that the 
Christian altar, no longer a shrine of intolerance or superstition, 
shall extend the blessings of charity and benevolence to all the 
brethren of the human race. 
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Art. X.— memoirs OF DR. PARR. 

• 

1. — Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Opinions of the liei'. 

Samuel Parr, LL. D., with Biographical Notices of n^nny 

of his Friends, Pupils, and Contemporaries. iJy the Rev. 

William Field. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1828. 

• ' 

2. — The Works of Samuel Parr, lIj. D. ; with Memoirs of his 

Life and Writings, and a Selection from his Correspon- 
dence. By John Johnstone, M. D., Fellow of the Royal Sb- 
ciety, &c. In eight volumes. London : 1828. 

« 

Since the demise of Dr. Johnson, no author has passed from 
the stage of life in Great Britain, about whom so much has been 
published, and in whose memory so much interest has been dis- 
played, as the renowmed Samuel Parr. Sketches and anecdotes 
of this might}’ scholar abound even in the common journals; the 
attention of the British literati, and of all the reading loungers, 
has been called on every side to every trait of his character and 
the whole tenor of his long life. Already, we possess distinct 
and copious memoirs from two of his most intimate friends and 
associates, — ^those mentioned at the head 'of our article. The 
compeer of Johnson has not indeed been resuscitated by a Bos- 
well; but some magician of this order may yet accomplish more 
than a galvanic revival of his intellectual being, and reproduce 
his colloquial wisdom and acrid flow of eloquence. We need still 
— to use his own phrase, — the droppings of his tongue ; for his 
biographers concur in deciding that, in richness and felicity of 
conversation, he more than equalled the other oracle. In the pre- 
sent Afemo/r.s we have ample accounts of his education, studies, 
professional labours, sermons and tracts, correspondence and 
connexions, family affairs and personal habits, but only a few 
examples of the jirofound or acute remarks, the splendid sen- 
tences, the classsical lore and novel imagery, the piercing shafts 
and overwhelming bolts, by which he delighted or astonished his 
mere hearers, and uniformly vanquished his antagonists, in social 
discussion. I 

Dr. Blomfield styled Parr ‘‘the profoundest schojar and most 
sagacious cl'ltic of the age. Archdeacon Butler j^rohounced him 
to be “ in classical knowledge suprenie,” and other testimony 
not less au^jhoritative could be adduced to the same effect. Both 
his biogi^l^ers assert and almost prove his superiority in Greek 
and Latin learning, and even in powers of general authorship, 
over hi« British contemporaries. After having read again, in this 
new collection of his works, such specimens of his Latin compo- 
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-sition as the Preface to Bellendenus, and his inscriptions; and of 
his Knglish style and ethics, as the Dedication and the Preface to 
the Warburtonian Tracts, and some of his pulpit discourses and 
political addresses, we confess that we are disposed to unite in 
placing him at least on the level of the Bentleys and Persons 
in scholarship, and of the Taylors and Johnsons in dignity, force, 
plenitude, and correctness of English diction. He is a great moral- 
ist, an erudite di wne.a deep metaphysician, a well-informed jurist, 
a iuost rcdouhtiihle censor and disputant, the nicest and surest of 
philologers. But it is not in these characters, or with this ex- 
trfh)t;dinary coniljination of positive excellence, that we would 
at first vie^v him, and treat his biography as a subject of unusual 
interest for the British worjd of letters, in which we include our 
own country. Warburton, Johnson, and Parr, are eminently 
remarkable as the representatives of a species of scholars and 
writers peculiar to England, who have enjoyed an existence al- 
logether singular. We refer to their long ascendency and vogue 
in the highest circles ; their close and equal relations with noble- 
men, statesmen, and other dignitaries of the first order : and to 
tlie impoj-tance conferred on their opinions and labours. For all 
this we find no other basis or origin than classical erudition and 
literary faculties ; and it was obtained in spite of uncouth man- 
ners, dictatorial spiritfand tone, and the of those adventi- 
tious and external advantages which commdnly procure defer- 
(“iice, sway, and exaltecUintimacies. 

The continent of Europe has furnished no instances of which 
we have heard or read, like that of Parr in his whole character, 
pursuits and connexions. Men there havp been and are, out of 
England, who can be at least eprnpar^ with him as scholars and 
writers, and whose merits and productions have been widely 
honoured and acknowledged ; yet their lives and influence have 
been materially different, or relatively unimportant. In France, 
a few years before and at the beginning of her Revolution, au- 
thors, plebeians by birth, and some of them — such as Jean Jacques 
Rousseau — of unpolished and overweening demeanoi*, seemed to 
mix on an equal footing with the privileged and fashionable 
classes, and to be invested with bpth. social and political conse- 
quence : buf tbey were writers of eloquent declamation operating 
upon the natiem in general ; poets and moralists addressing them- 
Tselves to the ib^cy and taste of the patricians; pseudo-philoso- 
phers assailing political institutions and religious sentiments, 
upon which attention was universally fixed, and which even 
courtiers and*ministers w’ere blindly leagued to impair. More- 
over, their consideration and influence with the upper ranks were 
rather apparent than real ; a fact so well understood and keenly 
felt by themselves, that it rendered them more earnest and reck- 
less in their revolutionary eflbrfs, D’Alembert’s curious and 
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able Essay on the Commerce of Men of Letters with the. Great, 
(Essai sur la Societe ties Gens de Lcttrcs et des Grands,) though 
written at an earlier period, is applicable for the most part to all 
the subsequent time. The meh of letters and the threat were 
distinct species everj’^ where on the continent; the former much 
inferior in the estimation of the latter ; seeking rathei\,than sought, 
and constantly subject to airs of condescension and humours ot 
insolence. We shall make a few quotations frmn D’Alembtn-t’s 
text, as illustrations possessing historical and moral interest. 

Lea THeux^ ^crivoit Philippe uu plus i^’and (piM euf dans *^cs etats, 

m*0nt dxmni un fik^ et je ne les remercie pas fanf de me dottne^ tjur tfr me 

Pwoir donn^ du temps d^JIri state. Cette lettre, qm fait pour lo moms autanl 
d’honneur ail prince qu’au philosophe, doit immortaliscr Philippe *aiix \eiix de^* 
svLgtiSf bien plus que Phabileti^ dang-ereuse avec laqiiclle i) prdfrara Ics cliaiiies do 
la Clrcce; il v a long’-temps qne Jes philosophes ne reyioivcnt plus de pareiUt s let- 
tres, je ne dis pas des princes, niais de ceiix me me qui n’onl aucunc esperance 
de le devenir.” 

^‘C’cst un grand geometre, dit-on, et c*esf pourtant un horn me cP esprit , loujun 
ges assez humiliantes dans leiir principe, ef semblables a celles que Pon floniu 
aux grands seigneurs. Ces derniers misonnent-ils pa.ssabicmcnt siA* un ouvrage 
de science on de belles-lettres, on se r^crie sur leur sagacitd; commesi un horn rue 
de quality ^toit oblig6 par efat d*etre maim imfruit qu*un mitre sur ks chases dont 
ilpark / en un mot on ti'aite en France les geometres et Ics grands seigneurs a- 
peupres comme on fait les ambassadetirs Turcs et Persans ; on cst tout surpris 
de trouver le bon sens le plus ordinaire k un homme qui n’est ni Francois ni 
chr^tien, ct en consequence on recucille do sa bouche commodes apophi heg- 
mes les sottises les plusl^viales. En v^rit^ si on d^i'ifiloit les motifs des cloges 
que prodiguent les hommes, on y tt^uvevoit bien di quoi s’y consoler de leurs 
satires, et peut-ctre meme de leur mepris/^ 

Parmi les grands seigneurs les plus aifables, il en est pen sc d^'pouillent 
avec les gens de lettres de leur gtandcur vniic on pr^tendue jusqu^m point dM 
Poublier tout-a-fait, C’est ce qiPon aper^oit surtout dans les conversations on Pdn 
iPest pas de leur avis. 11 semble qu*& mesure que I’hommc d’esprit s^eclipse^ 
Pbomme de quality sc montre, et pai^isse exigei^ la deference dont Phumrn#^ 
<Pesprit avoit commence par dispenser. Ad^i le commerce intime des grands avec 
les gens de lettres ne finit Cfue trap souvent par qnelque rupture eclatante ; rup- 
ture qui vient presque toujours de Poubli des ^glirJs r^ciproqiies auxquels on a 
manqu^ de part od d’autre, peut-6tre m€me des deux c6t^s.’’ 

*fUn homme de lettres plein de probitc et de talens, est sans comparaison 
phis estim^ qu’un ministre incapable de sa place, ou qiPun grand seigneur desho* 
iK>r£: cependant qu’ils se trouvent ensemble dans le meme lieu, toutes les atten- 
tions seront poor le rang, et Phomme de lettres oubli^ pourroit dire alors comme 
PhUopcc!men,ye^aye IHntMt de ma mauvaise mine** 

The same author remarks^ that in England, all tvere satisfied 
with the circumstance of Newton’s being the greatest genius of 
his age; but that in Franco, the philosopher woi^d have been 
required to be aimahh besides. It happened tJiUt an eminent 
French geometrician was discovered to be a^man of refined 
mind and captivatijig manners; very ^soon, says D’Alembert, 
every geometrician, without distinction, was run after in Paris, 
but the mania *did not last long, lie laboured to persuade his 
countrymen of rank and wealth, that the writers of the nation 
were the dispensers of fame or blame both present and futurCj^ 
domoslii' and external, and of roursc to bo ci^rossod and honour* 
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ed ; that the professed, regular men of letters were the only 
true judges of literary productions ; that intellectual culture and 
endowments were the most valuable and noble in themselves ; 
that England was indebted for the admiration w'hich she enjoy- 
ed in France, to her authors; that birth, fortune, rank, office, 
power, migjit fail, while knowledge and talents were sure re- 
sources, and alone procured reputation and honour for a country. 
We may infer iJrom the success of the Johnsons and Parrs, that 
tlicse truths have made tlfe proper impression on the great in 
England ; but other circumstances contribute to explain the case. 
Thp English nobility and o^AUent gentry are educated in the 
classical schopls and universities, where they imbibe a particular 
reverence for scholarship, .receive a strong tincture of it, and be- 
come more or less acquainted with its intrinsic value. The con- 
stitution of church and state, and of the liberal professions, is suph 
that individuals of humble birth and fortune, may and often do 
reach the highest posts in eaeh,,^ means chiefly of learning and 
talents. ‘W the administration of a‘^verriment comparatively ,/ree^ 
under a system of education maiply^^lassical, with an im|ntense 
body of readers, and an .overruling public opinion formed>hy 
public writers and speake;^ Jftt^ary , kanj^ledge and capt^ky 
cannot fail to be recognisedim<f^tt^^ all who tyotild 

possess general inftti^ce and reputation, t|tag|:,atrivc to speak or 
write with pith, information, ele^pAice or w^ct taste; and they 
naturally honour what i^ thus neqessary and efficient The hierar- 
•j.chy in Great Britain — we rn^ht. scathe c^rgy in general, have 
^eat weight throughout the sooiat^ld political system ; an^tkcy 
ptve it to religion, income and united. Their learning 

^ing essentially classffial, th3|||jiaccoi^i^ment partakes of what- 
ever authority and lustre they derive-fiyjm other sources. Mi- 
nisters of the gospel ^j<iy considerable importance in the United 
States, and a portion of them are scholars, ^ough*not of the tipac 
calibre as the British. New-Engifikd boast a numl^'jof 
divines enainently erudite, whose lives and works deserve to be 
much more widely known and appreciated than they are. In 
that division of our Republic, too, the ecclesiastic is a person of 
manifold consequence. But neitk^ erudition nor oratory nor 
superior autljjprahip, enters maten^y into what we may call the 
clerical mon*ntum : this is derived frOm the religious spirit and 
habits of thcWople. the rivalry or polemic warfare of number- 
less sects, the im])rossivc functions and exemplary morals of the 
pastors. , 

In our coifntry, the number of individuals of the several higher 
professions at^ classes, whom such scholars and writers as John- 
son and Parr would directly and forcibly interest, is much less 
in proportion, than it is in (Ircal Bril-un, or ev(‘n in Germany. 
• Krauce, oi‘ Italy. Here liberal leisure is rare: classical education 
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slender ; business, in the common sense, nearly universal ; ele- 
mentary, practical, or statistical knowledge chiefly prized. No 
employment, not even that of the teacher of the ancient lan- 
guages, seems to exact jnofound or very comprehensive studies. 
A smattering sulfices, almost for celebrity. Authorship and ora- 
tory are pursued to a wonderful exUuit, and it» a signal variety 
of modes, but with fewer exigencies as to philological knowledge, 
philosophical insight, retined taste, and durul^e texture, than 
they ever have becti in any other •nation. Nevertheless, the 
British classical models are read and valued among us. The pe- 
culiar circumstances of the country account for the rarity <oi 
close imitation, and the relative insignificance of scholarship. We 
may hope that the multi jdicatiou of classical seminaries, the im- 
provement of colleges, the enlargement of professional education, 
and other conducive changes whiclii are in progress, will finally 
advance and determine the .standard of merit and utility; since, 
whatever may be the jirevailing doctrines and general practice 
‘on this side of the Atlantic, cl^sical instruction is demonstrably 
the most eligible as a basis' for the national mind and reputation. 
“It so happens,” says Parr, *^that my own reading either in 
ancient or modern bjjjoksj is not^vary confined ; and the result of 
my observations is, that classical learning enables men to lay the 
strongest and br<i^|t foundation f(^ geal^^ knowledge ; that 
it qualifies tltem ihr^li besti^anner for tie duties of public as 
well us private life ^ mat it plreparei^ them to advaiice with a firm 
and steady step, froin the rffineij^ts of tasfte, to'tlp'rcsearchej* 
of. philosophy; and afcove aSy.fthjat' in well-stored and well-disci- 
plined minds it forms a cBectual barrier against the en- 

croachments of those delimve aj^ pernicious principles which 
have disturbed the repdse, and (^tructed both t^ intellectual 
and moral improvement of the civlflzed world.” But we have, 
on this head, n6t merely the evidence and authority of scholars 
of this gigantic frame, and indeed of all who have been deep- 
ly' versed in the ancient languages, or long engaged in teach- 
ing them. Tlicre is, besides, emphatic testimony from men 
who had taken a most eificacious lead anil passed the greater 
part of their lives in the pt^itical and social world, and who. 
having been classically educli^, could fully judgeriihy their dou- 
ble experience. Thus, Mackintosh, Grenville, Buijfte, Fox, reci- 
procate the strain of Parr. “1 am earnest in nay Wish,” says 
Burke, “that critical erudition may live and fiourish ; for, let 
jjersons of limited conception tliink wh.it they will of it, it has 
ever been and ever must be the first principle of'a taste, not only 
ill the arts, but in life and in morals. If we haj^ any priority 
over our neighbours, it i.s in no small measure ovlflig to the early 
care we take with respect to clas.sical education, which cannot be 
supplied by the cultivation of any other branch of learning, and , 
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which makes some amends for many shocking defects in our 
■system of training our youth. It diffuses its influence over the 
society at large ; it is enjoyed where it is not directly bestowed ; 
and those feed its ojierations wh6 do not know to what they owe 
the advantag(!S they possess.’* Charles James Fox obscr\'es in 
one of his letters to Parr — “If I had a boy whom I wished to 
make .n ligure in public speaking, I w'ould recommend Euripi- 
des to him, muraing, noon, ajad night, perhaps preferably to Ho- 
mer and Virgil themselves.*” A popular speaker with us might 
find it dillicult to imagine how excellence in'his art could be con- 
nected with the jieriisal of a Oreek tragedian ; yet the greatest 
of British pariiamentary debaters practised no affectation, and ex- 
pecteil to be at once understood, when he expt^ssed the idea 
wliich we hav'c just quoted, and when he referred familiarly to 
Homer and Virgil also, as manuals for the youth ambitious of dis- 
tinction in oratory. 

We shall now proceed to* digest a part of the details which 
arc furnished in the rival Memoirs of Mr. Field and Dr. John-* 
^tone, in order to make more particularly known to the Ameri- 
can reader, who and what was the illustrious subject of their 
pages, and to exemplify some of the sentiments which wc have 
premised. 

Samuel Parr wasi born at Harrow, in |p|^and, on the 15th 
•lanuary (0. S.) 1747; His father ii|as a re^^table surgeon and 
apothecary in that village, who, himself, taugfit the son the ru- 
fliments of the Latin. His educatldn was continued by regular 
and able tutors in the celebrated Jiublic school of the place. 
From this institution he was withdrgjvn at the age of fourteen, 
for the |)urpose Of beiflg trained to 1^ father’s profession. His 
prolicitmey in the ancient languages had been extraordinary ; and 
rlie passion which he had conceived for them and literature in 
general, constantly impeded and at length totally frustrated the 
Scheme of converting him into a surgeon or physician. During 
the three or four years of his probation, he read some medical 
l)ooks, and assisted in some surgical operations, but he w'as much 
more occupied and delighted with philological and metaphysical 
researches, and exercises in L^tj^- and Greek prosoily. On 
one occasion! vexed at being called fropi his Aristotle to com- 
pound medicines, he petulantly indicated to his father a gram- 
matical crrorH(^ a Latin prescri])tion, and the father replied — 
“ San%, d — n the ])rescription, make up the medicine.” But the 
pestle and mortar were got implements for such an intelligence. 
When he reHchea his seventeenth year, he olitained permission 
to e^^change t|^ profession of medicine for that of divinity, and 
was supplied ^th the means of entering Emanuel College in the 
University of Cambridge. 

• In the colh'ge be found excellent tiitors, and eviTV facility flu' 
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advancement in those branches of knowledge which he fondly 
loved. Before he completed his twentieth year, but not before 
he had acquired a prodigious fund of learning and a high reputa- 
tion for genius, he was compelle'd, by the want of money, to quit 
the university and apce))t the [)OSt of head assistant at Hairow 
school. With regard to Cambritlge, he has used in his corres- 
pondence and some of his publications, language very different 
from that which Gibbon employed .about Oxford lie commemo- 
rated with gratitude and admiration Ihe literature .and science of 
his Alma Mater, and especially her devotion to that knowledge 
(the classical) “which no man ever despised who possessed it, 
and which no candid man will decry who possesses it. not. ” In 
17f)7, he entered upon his laborious office at Harrow, and, from 
that period, continued to fill it without intermission of effort or 
diminution of zeal, during five years. Sheridan was one of his 
Harrow pupils, fie says of the gifted orator and dramatist — 

Both my learned coadjutor and •myself discovered talents in 
him, which neither of us could bring into action while he was a 
school boy. We thought highly of him, though he gave us few 
opportunities of praising him.” This statement refutes the story 
of Slieridan’s dulness at school. Of his proneness to indolence 
and dissipation there, and in all other stages of his career, no 
doubt can be entert^ed. Parr’s j>ropen8iiies w^ere entirely op- 
posite. When not el^aged teaching, hc'was pushing his reli- 
gious and metaphysical inquiries into the jnost recondite sources, 
and enriching his store of Greek and Latin from both the an- 
cient and modern repositories. 

In 1769, he entered into holy orders and undertook the cura- 
cy of two parishes Avithin ^ve or six miles of the school. On the 
death of the master of Harrow, in 1771, he became a candidate 
for the vacant office, but was rejected through undue influence. 
The pretext of the governors or trustees was his youth, he being 
then only in his twenty-fifth year. One of his biographers re- 
marks that he had then, however, covered his head Avith “the largo 
obumbraling wig” which in the end gained as much notoriety as 
ever peruke had won, and which caused Sir William Jones to 
tell him that if he had the lut^^to live forty years he would have 
a chance of overtaking > his fabe, so antiquated difl this appear 
amid tlie luigci curls. Indignant at the injustice wliich he expe- 
rienced, he di.ssolved his connexion with Harrox^-^nd by the ad- 
vice of his friends formed a similar establishment in the neighbour- 
ing village of Stanmore. Here, requiring a female superintendent, 
he married at once a lady with whom he never airerA'^ards enjoyed 
much content.* It was a match of convenience, produced no 
other sentiment than esteem in the rare intervals ot good humour. 
She was cold, positive, and formal, — brought up as ho used to 
n%y, in rigidity and frigidity; he Avas impetuous, ardent, irascible, 
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dictatorial, and singular. Forty of the pupils of Harrow follow- 
ed him to Stanmore ; he counted twenty more in a short time; 
and lie was nearly as fortunate in repute as in capacity; never- 
theless, owing to heavy experfses not anticipated, and fluctua- 
tions of favour, he had no alternative at the end of a few years 
but to breah up the establishment, and accept the mastership of 
the grammar school at Colchester. His biographers give inter- 
esting accounts of his plans rif instruction and discipline, and his 
personal counses at Stanmore. • 

TIh! study of Greek constituted a leading’object. Nihil summ 
f'rxvitale, exclaimed Erasmus, and thought Parr. The lat- 
ter called the teaching of the Greek plays, “the most difficult and 
the most honourable of solxiol business;’’ — he explained, scanned, 
illustratcal, repeated them, with incredible zest — kindled the live- 
liest admiration in his hoys, and equally astonished the ripe 
scholars who came to hear their recitations, by the readiness, af- 
fluence, subtlety', and deptlf of his comments on all the prin- 
eijial Greek and Latin authors. His memorv supplied perpetu- 
ally illustrative or parallel passages, which he poured or thunder- 
ed forth ore roUmdo; — every' lesson was an ample and curious 
lecture. His pupils acted with success, before a large assemblage 
f>f literati, the (Kdipvs Tifranmis oi Sophocles; and he intended 
to make it an annualjCustom to represent t^s a Greek play. He 
much a])proved the practice of causing boyrfro jommit to memory 
(iivek and Latin verses. He laid equal stress upon the importance 
of English composition, which he himself had studied with as 
much care and earnestness as the Greek metre, and upon which 
f)c jjrided himself not less than upon his classical learning. Se- 
veral distinguished authors celebrate, the instructive and amusing 
elo(juence, with which he descanted on the English themes pro- 
posed to his senior pu])ils. ^ 

There is much to aj)plaud and something to condemn in his 
system of discipline. ^Ir. Field relates that he was the advocate 
and ])atron of pugilistic coni bats among boys — “ he held a tacit 
agreement with his pupils, that their battles should be fought 
on a certain spot, of which he comnjjanded-a full view from his 
private room, as thus he could sef'Without being seen, and enjoy 
the sport, \Athout incurring the loss of his dignity.” We ad- 
mire this cvliu less than Mr. AVyndham’s love and defence of 
bull-baiting. NlJ^irr encouraged among his pupils convivdal meet- 
ings, literary debates, and athletic exercises. With all his weight 
of wi.sdom and wig, he could adapt himself to youth in most ol 
their charaHtcrfltic speculations and pleasures. It is of record 
that Johnson^gpwho like Parr, underwent the drudgery of a pe- 
dagogue, — was a strenuous supporter of the birch. If we may 
credit the assertions and anecdotes which some of Parr’s pupfls 
and friends have registered, he. outdid Johnson in the work ot* 
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flagellation, and rivalled the famous Dr. Bushy liimsclf, who 
boasted of having sixteen bishops at one time on the hcncli in the 
house of Peers, made by his trouncing arm. liarkcr, in the Par- 
rianay avers that in the use of the rod, Parr distinguished be- 
tween the dunces and boys of talent — sparing the former as much 
as possible, but rarely the latter. The case is ntentioned ot 
a pupil — now a celebrated divine — who for some time after be 
entered the school, had the mark of dulness or cnedioority, and 
enjoyed the comparative exemption allowed to bis#order. But it 
happened that one evening, after school hours, the head assistant 
csdled to acquaint Parr that lie had discovered the lad to be a .g(^- 
nitts — "Say you so,’’ (roared the Doctor,) “then begin to flog 
to-morrow morning.” It is added, tl»at when asked respecting 
any person who had been educated by him, whether he had been 
his pupil, his usual reply was — “Yes, I flogged him.” Introduc- 
ing a pupil to a lady, be addressed her thus — “Allow me, madam, 
to introduce to you an old pupil of tnine whom I have often flog- 
ged, and who 1 assure you is all the better for it.” lie thus ac- 
quired a reputation for severity which renderetl him the terror 
of mothers. Another of his disciples remarks, — “ it would have 
amused any body, except the parties immediately and others not 
very remotely concerned, to see the doctor receive the bundle of 
rods and select a few twigs for present execution, while a peculiar 
expression of comolalency sat on his countenance, as if he was 
fully satisfied of tne usefulness of the Infliction, and resolved to 
do his duty every way in spite of vulgar clamour.” Neverthe- 
less, in some of his conversations he disapproved of beating 
chUdreny and affirmed that words were his worst rod, and that 
what his boys most dreaded, was “his’talking to them and 
shaming them before the whole school.” It is admitteil on all 
hands that he djsplayed a wonderful sagacity in ascertaining the 
different dispositions and talents of his pupils. His attention was 
uniformly and earnestly directed to the object of inspiring a 
sense of honour and regard for trnihy the love of which he re- 
presented as preferable to almost any other social quality, while 
he condemned the habit of falsehood as dangerous or fatal to the 
whole moral system. It was "^^t Stanmore that the Doctor first 
“abandoned himself” to smoking. His pipe seemAl ever after- 
wards to he as naturally associated with his image sfe his peruke. 
We shall have occasion to notice the pipe again. ^ 

At Colchester, Parr did not remain long, but he acquired valu- 
able friends there, and made his debut as a poHHcian, a charac- 
ter in wlych he became more and more zealous and f'onspicuous. 
The.war of thc’mother country upon the Americaq^golonies filled 
him with indignation. He .styled it the war of thfe king and the 
njition, as undoubtedly it was in the outset, but he rcj)robated its 
principles and objects. In his Preface to Bellendenvs, he states 
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that lord North had no concern in the measures in whicli it ori- 
ginated ; and that this minister undertook it with hohitation and 
reluctance, when impelled by the combined wishes of the sovc" 
reij^n, the senate and the people. Whiggism was Parr’s idol, 
llis fervent devotion to it blasted his chances of high prefet- 
nient in the/;hurch. He must be censured for the excess of his 
/cal and activity in politics, but the credit of disinterestedness 
may be claimed ^or him witji confidence. We are inclined to 
admit as generally exact, vChat he Avrote of himself in his old 
age. “ I never deserted a private friend, dor violated a public 
[Uiinciple; I have been the slave of no patron, and the drudge of 
no party. , 1 formed my j)olitical opinions without the smallest 
regard, and have acted ujjon them with an utter disregard to 
personal emoluments and ])rofessional honours.” 

At this period he preached often, sometimes without the aid 
of notes, and generally with the highest success. In tlje spring 
of 1778, poverty and disappo*intment impelled him to apply for 
the station of master of the grammar school at Norwich, which 


was readily conceded. At this place, though he enjoyed honour, 
and mucli enlarged his reputation and the circle of his poiverful 
friends, he endured particularly that “very irksome toil” and 
sullered that “ very galling need,'” to which he used to advert 


with keen sensibility, in the latter and more prosperous years of 
his life. Among the Jiacrilices which he made to his necessities, 
none seemed to have left a deeper impression than the sale of his 


Stepfluni T/iesuarus Lingtae GrecaSy a work precious indeed 
to an enthusiastic hellenist. At Norwich, he early appeared in 


form as an author, by publishing three sermons which wdre 
written in a philosophiTjal vein and masterly style, and to which 
the judges of such excellence paid th^ amplest tribute of praise. 


The University of Cambridge recognised him as one of the 
brightest of her sons, and in 1781 bestowed on him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. On this occasion, he delivered in the law 


.schools two Latin theses, “ in both of which w’ere displayed such 
strength of reasoning, and power of language, so accurate a 
knowledge of historical facts, and so clear a comprehension of 
legal ])rinciples, that the whole audience listened with fixed and 
delighted atteiiition.” In the jniblic disputations which followed, 
he e'jually captivated his learned hearens by the fluency and ele- 
gance of llis Lsjjynity, his acuteness, promptitude and logical vi- 
gour. Soon after, the mother of one of liis jnipils, grateful for 
llis services to her son, pfcseiitenl him witlijhe perpetual curacy 
of Hatton, wt)rth''about €100 per annum. ^*t this epoch of his 
narrative. Dr. .lohnslone has iiitrodnee.d two lelter.s of sir Willi* 


am Jones to Parr, that contain, eacl), : jiassago of -advice which 
de.served more attention t!i,ui they finally rec'.'ived from the dog- 
.tor. 'riic first which we shall quote' consists imh'nd of “goldnu 
sent('nces.'’ 
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“You speak well in your letter of your Dean. Vet 1 have been told that you 
uve engaged in a controversy with Ihm: oh! my friend, remember and emulate 
Newton, who once entered into a philosophical contest, but soon found, he said, 
*that he was parting with his peace of mind for a shadow/ Surely the elegance 
of ancient poetry and rhetoric, the ciirntemplation of (iod’s works and God’s 
ways, the respectable task of making boys learned and men virtuous, may em- 
ploy the forty or fifty years you ha\e to live more serenely, more laudably, and 
more profitably, than the vain warfare of controversial divinitv, on the dark mines 
and countermines of uncertain metaphysics.” 

The second relates to a toj)ic whicJi the rcnder«»\vill deem mueli 
less important and serious, hut which proved to#J>e of moment 
for the doctor and the world. 

You will send a copy of your Discourse to me, and may rely on my sin- 
cerity, as well as on my intention ; but, in tlve name of the Muses, Jet it be writ- 
ten in legible hand, for to speak plainly with >oiir linglisli and I.ulin cha- 
racters are so ill formed, that 1 have infinite dilRculty to read your letters, uiul 
have lost all hopes of deciphering many of them. Your Circek is wholly illegible — 
it IS perfect algebra ,• ami your strictures on niy Isarus, excellent and valuable as 
they are, ^ave given inorti fatigue to my head ;ukI eyes tlian the whole transla- 
tion, Half an hour in the day would be a^ much time as you could employ in 
forming your cliaracters ; and you would save four times as much of your friend’s 
time, I will speak with the sincerity which you like ; either you ran write bet- 
ter, or you cannot; if you can, you ought to write l)elter; if not, you ought l<. 
Jeaiti. I scribble this us fast as 1 can move the pen, yet to me it is perfectly legi- 
ble; it should be plainer si ill if my pen wer< better, or I were less liurned- 
Farewell, my dear friend ! — if T did not love, and respect you, 1 would not give 
you this chiding, which 1 know you will take in good purl.” 

It might be made a question, wIicUkt [he penmanship of the 
portentous critic.was not even worse than that of tlie porten- 
tous conqueror Napoleon. There are same, pleasant references 
to it, in the letters of others of his friends, and his own corres- 
pondence. An oriental .scholar wrote to him — “You cannot 
conceive what a weight, you have taken my ^ouldcrs by em- 
ploying an amanuensis; fcjr since I received the stone from Ro- 
setta, and the brick from llabel, I hav’c never been so completely 
puzzled. Yoqr writing is certainly more mysterious than the 
former, and more inexplicable than the laltty.” In a letter to 
his printer concerning his manuscript of the “ Characters of Mr. 
Fox,” he begs him to have it put together and returned, so that 
he might show to his friends “a many-handed, many-headed, 
many-foolcd monster, wliich certainly belongeil to no known 
species, and for which all printers, booksidlers, and devils of the 
jire.ss wouM put up their prayers that it might nevf^ propagate its 
own sliapele.s.s race.” FJxeeulor.s, edilors, and transcribers have 
.all suffered alike in handling his “chaolii; sjcrawJ^’ compositions 
supposed to he of much value, remain undeeiphenul, defying the 
skill or patience of aimC'hampollion. According to his biographers, 
he alwj^s nigretten the awkwardness of his aiilograph “ns 
. mg^nly diminishing his capability of u.sefulne.ss, and his inde- 
pendence of ('ompo.silion. ” If is language further is: 

‘ “1 liaxe felt frequent and serious incoincniencc from rrq' early and perveme 
inatlrnlion to an attainment ('pcnm:n.'^bip% the UM'fulness ot wliicli was justly 
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appreciated by an ancient critic. •Non est aliena res, qtise fere aK bonestis neglig'i 
solet, ciira brno ol velocitt-r scribendi,* See. I liope to put some check upon the 
hoyish licedlcssness and petty vanity of others, by reminding them, that iii the 
art of wririiig, Mr, Fox was einiriently distinguished by the cleaniess and firm- 
ness, Mr. Professor Forson, by the coi^ectncss and elegance, and Sir Winiain 
Jones, by the case, beauty, uiul variety of the characters which they respectively 
empio} ed 

Whei) lie had an important task to <‘xccute, he relied u[)on the 
assistance ol* liij^piijiils and his friends. Dr. Johnstone thinks 
that if he coujd have written leg;ibly and with mechanical ease, 
hc‘ would have betm induccul to prosecute some great work to its 
to’rmi*)ation. He c<juld dictate precisely and fluently to two amanu- 
♦mses at ajime; yet this facility was far from being ec|uivalcnt 
to the emjdoymenl of his own fingers. The office of liis amanu- 
ensis was however of gr(\i( advantage to thii youth whom 1 k^ 
occasionally selected for it. 

Tlie Si‘rmons whicli he printed, admirable as they are in argu- 
ment, languagi^, and ndleclion, were too long to he heard with- 
out indications of impatience. In tlie preface to one of them, 
which (‘xteuds to seventy (juarto pages, he says with genuine* 
nairrlc — for the huigth of this sermon 1 am unable to make 
any sat islactory ajiologv.’^ The set tliscoursc on Education^ 
which lie preached at Norwicli, is a comprehensive treatise, phi- 
iosojihical and jiractical, inon^ calculated for the closet than the 
[uilpit. ^Ve \tm1uniMo cite here four or five short passages, for 
ilie worlli of the truths^ whicli they contain. • 

- “ Wlu'U persons liHve been trained up in a constant and sincere regard to their 
religion'^ and social duties, sensibility in time anticipates the suggestions of rea- 
son, aiul passion faintly resists the dictates of conscience ; the general course of 
life is alinirst inecli|fnically gxact ; our best volitions arc formed without anxious 
deriberuiions ; and our best deeds are performed without painful effort.” 

“ J'lie good seec^of early education, Ihougli oppressed, is not totally destioy- 
rd. I’he blossoms are partially nipped, but the soundness of the soil yet it - 
mains. F.ven the first approaches, which persons virtuously* educated, make to 
guilt, are utteniled w^f^h a shame and a compunction, to wliich men of gross igno- 
rance are utteily callous ^ and when the beat of youth lias, in some measure, 
spoilt itself, Reason gi’adually resumes her seat; and Religion, in a voice vvlmii 
cannot but be beard, reasserts her violated rights.” 

“'I’o our boyhood, w ise and virtuous education gives that swx'et simplicity and 
innocence, which melts evciy serious beholder into affection, and relieves even 
the savage iieart with a momentary feeling of honest approhation. In our youth, 
]t inspires us WAtli such a fine sense of decorum, as makes us shrink irum folly 
with scorn, aiurfrom vice with loathing; and it animates us, at the same time, 
with that unwearied activity of mind, which struggles with evtry difficulty, and 
triumplis over danger. Our manhood it dislingiiislies hy that firmness and 

dignity of thinking, wlnth exalts us from one degree of excellence to another; 
which causes us to start at the smallest deviation from moral recAitude ; and im- 
pels us to vecov ev from the simek, hy the instantaneous and determined exer- 
tion of our wdft)le strength. Tti old age, which is itself the fruit of a well-spent 
life, it gives a serenity of. mind, which the worhl can neither bestow nor lake 
av\ay, — adeej) and sincere love of v irtue, which finds a pure and per()etu:d souiee 
of pleasure in liie effects it has wrought on tlie tempers and manners of our 
friends and <Mir children — a comfortable remembrance of habitual w»^eJi doing, 
wlncli alone can endear to us the davs that :iit ])as.se il and will return no more; 
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or enable us to look on the approach of an unknown world, williout solicitude 
and without dismay.” 

‘•Very few and very simple are the truths which we have any of us a riii^ht to 
pronounce necessary to salvation. It is extremely unsafe to bewilder tho judg- 
ment, or to inflame the passions of men,*upon those abstruse subjects of contro- 
versy, abotit which bigots indeed may dogmatise with fierce and imperious con 
fide nee ; whilst they, wlio are scholars witliout pedantry, and believers without 
superstition, are content to differ from each other, with sentiments of mutua] 
respect and mutual fiirbearanee,^* 

••I would have young men educated in the sentiments of^the warmest afl'ec- 
tion, and the highest reverence, for the estaMished n ligion of this free ancl en- 
lightened country. 1 would at the same time eiKleavour to coiMnce them, that, 
in all the various modes of Cdiristiau faith, a serious oliserver may disco\ er some 
sound principles, and many viorthy men. 1 wouUl tell them that the wise and the 
good cherish within their own bosom a religion, yet more pure anil neilecL tliun 
any formulary of sj>tculation they externally profess; that Iheiv agreement upon 
points of supreme and indisj)utal)le moment is ‘greater, peHiaps, than they may 
themselves suspect; and that upon subjects, the evidence of which is doubtful, 
and the importance of uhich is secondary, their difference is nominal rather than 
real, and often deserves to be imputed to the excess of vanity or /.eal m the con- 
troversialist, more than to any defect of sagacity or integrity in the inquirer.” 

Another divseourse, entitled On‘the late J'ast/’ which he pro- 
nounced from the pulpit at Norwich, was purchased and read with 
extraordinary avidity^ It may be designated a^s a code of political 
ethics, dictated by philosophy, patriotism, and elotjuence. It treats 
of the effects of luxury on states, the influence and agency of Pro- 
vidence in determining the fate of nations, the di'pendence of pub- 
lic happiness on the inU'grily of public manners, the character of 
government as tlie, medium through vvhicli llie Deity conveys pu- 
nishment to a wicked, and reward to a rij^hteous people. What 
was observed in reference to tliis ])erf()nnnncc, ina\ be appli- 
ed to most of his other discourses and addresse s — that llie au- 
thor sometimes rises into declamation, but Ij^at species of dt‘i*lajna- 
tion, which, while it rouses /he fancy, does not offend IIh^ judg- 
ment, yet, supported by good sense and animated by elegant laa- 
giiage, equally ajieets the heart and convinces the understanding. 
There is a letter to Parr from the incomparable Sir William Jones, 
touching the Fast Sermon, from whicli we musf extract a pas- 
sage that relates in part to the Anun ican struggle. 

Your eloquent figures wouhl give eyeti to Tiresias himself, or compel him at 
least to use h\s tongue. The style of the discoui'se soems very masterly, and the 
sentiments just. 1 smiled at your exhortation to fimrive the Anuricans; but lliey 
will forgive you^ and if posnible^ ymtr country. I have* been fight Wg your battles 
in many companies, and bearing ample testimony to )our integrity, I find more 
difficulty in supporting your rcasonn^ C!»periully your sheet-anclior — ‘tliat we 
should unite in upholding (iovernment, because our enemi^are so numerous 
and virulent/ What I niusl we, because we have many misfortunes already, add 
to them the last and worst of human misfortunes, a despotism in substance, willi 
freedom in shadow ^ This I cannot comprehend; \fxii think that wise men ought 
to diminisl^^instead of increasing, the number and magnitude of tfieir calamities. 
I will not exult oh account of the late masterly stiokc of Washington; but I 
confess, that I rejoice with an exceeding great jay.*^ 

Our Doctor passed nearly seven years, at Norwich, from 1779 to 
1786, working prodigies as a teacher, preacher, critic, and politici- 
'ftn, and labouring at the same time under severe pecuniary distrcs>- 
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es, and the most mortifying discouragements in his clerical profes- 
sion. Mvo Slim puvjier in serty wjis his exclamation in 1782 — I 
toil for a scanty subsistence in an irksome employment, but I hold 
fast to my integrity ; — my politics, my morals, my religious no- 
tions, all coincide, and all conspire to one great end, national happi- 
ness, built^oii national reformation. I never stooped to the mean- 
ness of apostasy, and never gave up the cause of America, though 
in the perplexed state of our public affairs, I thought moderation 
a temporari^ duly.” More than temporary was that duty, fora 
clergyman, whose escutcheon should always bear the dove: but 
Parr was surromideil at Norwich by vehement politicians; some 
of the Iqading whigs in London were his early literary coadju- 
tors, and elevated by that genius and culture which he worship- 
ped ; his nature was inflammable, and the of his sturdy 

intellect dashed hirn in some sort against the rocks of party, on 
which his dearest s(!Ciilar hopes and peculiar rights were finally 
wrecked. Dr. .lohnstone properly laments that lie employed so 
much of his time .and tire in writing for a party and denouncing 
his antagonists. The biographer is sure that his tong vernacular 
sermons would soon have been listened to with delight from the 
mitred chair, if he had not assailed political men personally; if 
he had confined himself to the vindication of his own principles 
and his own Gamaliels. The Doctor stood forward as the par- 
tisan of Wilkes, eveused the coalition of Fox and North, and 
hailed Fox as his perpetual cvnosure. He»rcprintcd Rapin on 
Whigs and Tories, with notes in which he discussed with his 
wonted energy and exuberance, constitutional questions, the me- 
rits of filling or rising statesmen, the religious establishment, 
and so forth. • 

But if in Norwich he was unduly heated as a politician, he ne- 
ver lost his temper or charity as a theologian. In the midst of 
dissenting clergymen, he maintained his creedAnd preference, as 
a minister of the Established Church, yet never outraged the 
doctrines or feelings of others. We are struck with this trait of ^ 
enlightened toleration throughout his whole course. In this re- . 
spect, he is most advantageously contradi.stinguished from the 
mighty intelligences whom he most resembled, such as Warbur- 
ton, liorsiey, and Johnson ; and in the same, there is a remarka- 
ble coincidence between him and the American divine, President 
StileSy of erudite and pious memory, whose account of his own 
system deseWes to be connected with this part of our text > 

"It has been,” says the exemplary Puritan, “ h jjrineiple with me, for thirty- 
five years p«t>t, to walk ai»<l*live in a civil, ai' 1 respectful communication 

with all; although in some of our sentiments m pli losopliy, religion, and poli- 
tics, of diametrically erpposite opinions, lli-ncc, I ear freclj hve, a nd converse in 
civil frienilship, with .lews, Uomanists, and all-the .sects of Protestants, and even 
with Deists. 1 am, all along, i>lamed by bigots foi- tb s lil»erahty, though, I think, 
none impeach me now of hyjiocrisy ; because 1 most freely, fully, and plainly, 
give my .sentiments on every thing, in science, religion, and politics. 1 have my 
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own ju(/ginent, and do not conceal it. I have no secrets I hold it beneath the 
dig^nity of a philosopher, to suppress his sentiments upon any thing*. It is indeed 
unworthy of him to make up hasty opinions on every new subject which occurs. 
Upon these, therefore, he should discourse, in the way of search and inquiry, 
till he has formed his judgment: then lei him express U; but without reprobating 
others, or treating them w’ith acrimonious reflections, because they think dif- 
ferently. 'rhereisno passing through life, w ithout many undesirable connexions. 
— I will endeavour to enjoy my pre.sent situation, do the w'ork ♦faithfully, and 
leave the issue with the Most High, the Supreme and Alb wise Disposer of all 
events.” 

• 

Parr courted the society of the dissenters, in ord<;rto promote 
harmony and charity. Ho told them, “lei us eat and drink to- 
gether, laugh and joke together, and then go away, and sna.rU 
and bite one another, if ire cau.'^ He familiarly teriped them 
his non con friends ; urging the efficacy of amicable intercourse 
between persons of diflerent creeds, with this sound testimony. 

I have always found that when men of s(‘nse and virtue mingle 
in free conversation, the harsh and confnsc'd suspicions which 
they may have entertained of each Qtlu'r, gradually give wa}’ to 
more just and more candid .sentiments. In reality, the example 
of many great and good men averts every imputation of impro- 
priety from such intercourse; and the information which 1 have 
myself gained by conversing with learned teachers of different 
sects, will always make me remember with satisfaction, and ac- 
knowledge with gratitude, the favour they have done to me by' 
their unreserved and judicious communications.'’ Convivial 
meeting is, in fact,*' the best remedy for those; mistakes and as- 
perities, into which men are apt to fall with I'egard to each other, 
lieforc mutual knowledge, when they haj)pen to be in o])posite 
or different sects, whether religious, political, scientific, profes- 
sional, or social. Prejudices and animositie* are often carried to 
the grave, to tlve vexation of^hose who cherish them, and the in- 
jury of their objects, which the converse of a festive hour would 
liav'e radically cured or greatly mitigated. It is a deep error to 
attach all or chief importance to speculative opinions, or things 
adscititious and exterior to the cs.sential mind and being. Pure 
morals, warm hearts, good tempers, fond or generous sympatliies, 
rich understanding.s, practical virtue, salutary action, arc the 
real treasures and delights of this world. A cultivated man lives 
with gratification, and dies with solace, in ])roporlion^,o the libe- 
ral affections which he has possessed, the solid good w'hich he 
lias achieved or endeavoured to acconijjlish, the ^ourid know- 
ledge and sentiment which he has communicated, the beauties 
of the pages which he has reatl, the excellencies of nature and 
art which he has contemplated. As thi; mind cxpawls or con- 
tracts, sinfe or -rises, according to intellectual intercourse, so 
does the spirit according to the natures willi which it com- 
munes. Live with peojile who have hut few ideas and frivolous 
habits, and some assiniilytion is inevitable; associate only with 
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your own fraternity, and bi| 2 ;otry of one kind or other will be 
th<! oonsequeiicc. Opulent and nervous intellect replenishes and 
invij<;orate8 the head, as strong and generous sentiment vivifies 
and improves the heart, in its External operation. There is a 
mental and a moral atmosphere to be carefully sought or avoid- 
ed. Parr looked abroad for Christianity, and not mere Churchi- 
anifi/, as he phrased it ; for genius, learning, and benevolence, 
oven in the ranks of Unitarians, and materialists, and tories ; and 
it. is alike notable and edifying, with what nice discernment and 
cordial liberality he treated the heretieSy — how he contrived to 
edfic<; and appropriate the pleasure or instruction or concurrence 
which they* wtre able to return. For Wyndham and Burke, after 
they had become apostates hm his opinion, he retained and ex- 
pressed the same; friendship and admiration; and with .lohnson 
and the younger Pitt, he relished friendly interviews scarcely 
less than the sodaiUy of Mackintosh and Fox. Regardless of the 
gross injustice and affi'ont otfefed to him in the ‘‘ Pursuits of Li- 
terature,” he solicited the acquaintance of the author, MathiaSy 
on account of his literary deserts, bequeathed a mourning ring 
to him, and conmienioraled his ‘‘ taste, learning, sagacity, and 
moral princi])les.'* We doubt whether in the annals of authors, 
scholars, or divines, there is an instance of generou.s placableness, 
more ahsolutf' than in ^ the facts of the note which he privately 
appended to the following bitter and unjust satire, 

I Vi tiiutes Immanen to kindred man a rod. 

Pi Olid to all mortals, ImtTibIc to thy God — 

In SI ct a bigot, and yet lik’d by none, 

|{\ those mostfeai*’<l whom most you deem your ow n. 
tail'd o’er the greatest, to the least a slave, 

Halt" weak, half strong, half timid, ^nd half brave : 

'fo take a compliment of too much pride, 

.\iidyct most hurt when praises are denied. 

In dress all negligence, or else alP^tate, • 

In speech all gentleness, or else all hate. 

'I'liere most a friend where most you seem a foe, 

.So \erv knowing that you nothing know 4 
'riiou art so deep-discerning, yet so blind, 

So learn’d, so ignorant, cruel, yet so kind. 

So giMitl, so bad, so foolish and so wise 
ISy turns 1 love thee, and by turns despise.” 

'The note is follows: — 

“ 'riir'*>e very animated verses were written by Pfjilip Homer, wben, from some 
unknown cause, he jwas extremely angr} witlj me. I was pleased will) the versesy 
and I took proper and cflectual ineasiiies for explanation. He is rather irasci- 
ble, but sincere, honourable, j^enerous, learned, ingenious, and truly pious. He 
is the hrotber of my ever-to-be^kimented friend, Harr}*^ Homer; and happy am I 
to add, that my ftiendship with Philip lionicr was quickly restored and perma- 
nent Iv established. 

/uly 11th, 1822 .” 

Tbc inexorable castigatoj in the school-room, the unsparing 
satirist artd accuser in politic!*, the o\ ci hcaring disputant at tin- 
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tabic, the terror of sciolists and coxcombs every where, the co- 
lossal and bristled critic, not only practised charity of the kind 
which we have just mentioned, but was constantly alive to the 
claims of distress, and omitted no act of humanity, no good of- 
fice, feasible for one in his situation. When he came to possess 
money, it was daily placed in the hands of his servants for the 
relief of beggars. He feared that a poor man unrelieved might 
steal; and deemed it better that twenty shoukl cheat him tlian 
some bitterly sutler from neglect, hit? procured aid lor the needy 
when he could not 'administer it himself; dunned the rich and 
and the great, and raist'd subscriptions, for decayed scholars or 
their families; and gave literary assistance with profuse and labo- 
rious kindness. For many years he imposed njum himself the 
painful task of visiting the accused and tlie convicts in the 
gloomy dungeons of Warwick jail, in order to lend spiritual suc- 
cour, and study their cases. He pored over masses of <locuments, 
advanced moneys, enlisted influertce, to enable them to make the 
best defence, or obtain commutation of punishnnuit. We antici- 
pate facts a little, but it is to mention, — as we have touched the 
topic of bis benevolence — that when his income was augmented, 
he provided for the education of a number of promising youth, 
at the rate.s of ten, twenty, thirty, ami forty pounds sterling a 
year. His principal biographer relates it as an instance within 
his own immcdi|itc knowledge, that the "iJoctor’s largess to one 
family alone, in one year, ai no tinted tonight}' pounds, at a junc- 
ture when he was not in easy' circumstances. At Stanniorc,* 
Colchester, Norwich, and Hatton, he received many boys for 
.smaller stipends than the regular; and several he educated for 
nothing. He did even mtjre, in accejiting some vvho were about 
to be expelled from other schools, with the purpose of rescuing 
them from th^ infamy of expulsion and efierting their reform. 

In 1785, fatigued with the government of a public school, he 
removed to the retired village of Hatton, of which parish he had 
been appointed the perpetual curate, as vve have before stated, 
with one hundred jiounds a y’^ear. He fixed himself in the mansey 
and for an increase of revenue, adopted the plan of private tuition. 
Here he afterwards constantly resided until his dissolution ; an 
interval of nearly years. This became the ./cene of hercu- 

lean exploits, and the Mecca of genius and learning from every 
part of the kingdom. The first care of the Doctor was to add to 
his edifice an academic porch; a room spacious enough to admit 
his invaluable library, which consisted of about four thousand 
volume^ when he went to Hatton. It grew to rfiore than ten 
thousand before his death. The catalogue forms an octavo vo- 
lume of 700 pages, and comprises such a body of ancient and 
modern literature, as such a scholar and writer might be expcct- 
<"d to folleet in half a century. 'I'liough many of the works w'ere 
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the gifts of authors and of friends, far the greater part were se- 
lec.fed and purchased by himself. “These books,” said he in 
one of his publications, “ I have long been collecting, with inde- 
fatigable industry; upon these I Itave expended more tljan half 
the produce of more than twenty years’ unwearied lalKtur ; these 
I consider as Ahe pride of my 3 'outh, the employment of my ri- 
per years, and perhaps the best solace of my declining life.” 
His biogra})her J»hnstone reimrks. — “ This library, founded by 
himself, is alone a monument of the intellectual courage and ca- 
pacity of Parr. It was begun when he was a boy at college, and 
wheivthc price of a book deprived him of .some other need or 
comfort : it«oontimied to accumulate wdicn he was bow^ed down 
by neniiry and opposition ; %iv’ha 1 ever else he w'anted, he always 
found inotJC}’ to buy books, and the sums he expended in the 
year 1834, when liis life was waning, show that his ardour in 
the cause of letters was inextinguishable.” In the beginning of 
his mortal illness, which eontinfied for many W'ceks, a bed was put 
up for him by his express desire in the library, to which he was 
at once translated from his chamber, and there he breathed his 
last. He signitied it as ‘*a favourite wdsh,” that his executors 
would, by the ])ublica 1 ion of his cataln*'iie raisoiin6f give to 
the learned world a fair opportunity of seeing “ what sort of a 
collection of books had, been niade by a country parson.” Like 
most of tin* large private libraries formed by sa\;ans and literati, 
singly, in Europe, it has been dispersed by attclion; a prac- 
tice of which we, are at a loss to pronounce whether it be on the 
whole beneficial or injurious to the cause of science and- letters. 
Purr’s books were oversfiread with evidence of his prodigious 
industry and erudition ; but unluckily, or luckily, he had con- 
signed to the title-pages and margins, memoranda of pcrsdittal 
ojiinions and literary history', of which not a few prpvcd unpleas- 
ant to coteinporaries, though curious to the English republic of 
letters at large. 11 is executors have been accused of suppressing 
some wliich the Doctor designed to be divulged, while on the 
other hand, th(‘y represent it as “ very vexatious” that the pre- 
mature disclosure and surreptitious publication of a part., prevent- 
ed them from pxcrcising discretion on a broader scale. We have 
thus reported the hisloty of his library, because it is not the Iea.st 
striking and expre.ssive part of that of the man. His enjoymients 
and his pride in the midst of his books, might be envied by the 
possessors of any other species of treasure, or mixed source of 
joy and trouble, for such is* the nature of every' extensive projjcr- 
* ty here below.* Perhaps, few of the human race could be found 
or imagined in situations entitling them to more esteem and con- 
gratulation, than were due 4o this literary enthusiast and artist, 
the country parson, when surrounded by his ten thousand vo- 
lumes; .attention being had to the circumstances under which they 
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were collected and retained, and the uses to which they were ap- 
plied. 

Parr limited his number of pujjils, at Hatton, to seven at a 
time, an^ might have obtained'at first, any numlwiis but <luring 
tlie hot eflervescence of opinions in regard to the French revo- 
lution, party spirit succeeded in deterring parents from seek- 
ing that tuition for their children, which was before almost uni- 
versally acknowledged to be an iiifestimablc favour. About the 
year 1798, having conceived much disgust at thepolitical intole- 
rance thus extended to his professional merits, he renounced the 
office of a teacher, in which he had been unremittingly engaged 
for thirty j’^ears. He devoted himself with ardour to the care of 
his parish, and is portrayed by his biographers as the very mo- 
del of a faithful village pastor. But the res angusta domi was 
severely felt until it was considerably abated by one of those acts 
of munificence, which not uncommon in English biography, 
and do honour to a na^y|tt wherever they occur. Some of his 
diit^guished friends percflyed in their visits to Hatton, that the 
scantiness of his finances preyc<l upon his spirits, thoiigh he ut- 
tered no murmurs. A subscription a jierpetnal iuinuity of 
/Aree hundred pounds sterlirkg^ was at once opened among them, 
and forthwith filled, and it was punctiially paid by the dukes of 
Norfolk and Bedford- Mr. Coke of llojkham tcmlenul to h4m 
living of Bu/'-kip^am, and Itu-d ('lied worth anotluu-; bi^of 
he declined, preferring to remaiu at Hatton. He a^MlU 
edj' however, a valuable benefice from Sir Francis Burdet^S|l|K 
bet»towed it with a delightful grace. “lam sorry.” 
geherous donor, “that it is not in inyjiowcr to jjIaCo y^^a 
situation which would bcronie you ; J mean in the episcop«wte 
*|Wl!rOT Duckden, but 1 can bring you very near it ; for J 
the presentation of a rectory, which may soon he wort.li M-ilO a 
year, and which is very much at J)r. Parr'.s service,” &c. In all 
this there is a nol)le and enlightened spirit of patronage, enough 
to compensate for the neglect of the government. The reader., 
may recollect tliat the Manpiis of Rockingham cancelled a bon<l- 
for ten thousand pounds sterling, due to him by Mr. Burke: 
We can place such instances of bounty to genius and patriotism, 
by the side of those gifts of villas and palaces which are noticed 
in the social annals of Rome. Fortune ere very long smiled 
fully upon Parr. A prefernnmt which Bishop Lowth obtained 
for him in 178vS, then regarded as small, jiroved at the expiration 
of twenty years, by the falling in of* leases, and the demand of 
IniJid fot ctTnafs, an estate of three tlionsand pounds per annum.’ 
W’hich made him affluent for nearly the last twenty years of his 
life, and which he turned to tlie best, accounts. The Whig lead- 
ers intended to raise him to a bishourick, hut tost the power by 
deh'v or miscalculation. 
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It was in 1787 that Parr published his celebrated Latin 
face to Btlhndenus de Statu. We need not repeat the his- 
tory of Bellendenus and his works, but ipay be expected to 
say something of the composition and pu^ort of the Preface, 
which exalted the author to Uic first rank of modern latin- 
ists. By a 'Singular conceit, as we would call it, he put forth 
in this form, his opinions on the nterits of the chief whig ora- 
tors, and on the principles , and measures of their anta^pnie^, 
which he detested. The rfehest and most magnificent in style, 
of modern Latin compositicp|p,.is but a violent partyir^amphlist 
Nothing of the same kind 1;^ bp|pi invested with bke d^lti* 
ty. Fox,p Burke, and NorA, are his Tria Lumina 
rum, whose oratory, maxims, and procedure, he extols to the 
skies. The characters of other leading men of the times are. .4^ 
etched in strong and brilliant lines. Indignant and stipe^tive 
invective is heaped on the ministerjjA). govei^ment pnd 
High tribute has been paid*to thfe apd text^ bf>,t|ds 

Preface by consummate judges. We «baH<ospy a pprt^-Jbe 
Bishop of Cloyne’s testimony. We know and have 
elegant latinity of Loi|||i, and Barfoxil, and Sir William JfpneiB, 
but we have never met with more critical discrinjinatipn, W^h 
bolder variety of phrase, with finer words and with fuller pfH- 
ods, than in the composition before Xhofchcdaira pa tb^con- 
nt, whatever they may think 
n to speak contenjptuously of our Ls^, 
a specimen of it.” In the Preface, Dr. IMUddlletoni 
c^'with having made, without acknowledgment, in t ^ 
tion of his Life of Cicero, a very free use of the Treati^^ 
lendenus. The detection of this plagiarism incrc^ed‘^^4 
tion which Parr’s classical politics and “phraseological r^“ii 
produced in llic literary and political circles. 

Wc admire nearly as much, his next publici^on — the pt^i- 
cation and the Preface to the Warburtonian Tracts. It wo.uM^ 
difficult for us to select any other seventy pages of EnglI^.prosc 
which we should prefer to have written, with regard toall qtiiiiii- 
ties of transcendant style, poignant irony, and terrible reproba- 
tion. Bishim Hurd was a man of talpots, of station, of poiypr; 
but how he ctwindles, or withers in the hands of his honest, keen, 
resistless censor! and liow even Warbiir^n, Jortin, and Leland 
gather strength and lustre in the same hands ! We could wish 
for space to transcribe the characters of those throe worthies 
and their writings, as tlicy are traced in the Pre&ce to the 
two Tracts.* The panegyric on Johnson, too, is in the nolj^t 
strain. At this liistance of time, we can almost S3p|h(|>&thiie 
with Hurd as he perused the address — “Your criti||a|[ 
ings, my Lord, have, by. few scholars, been moro fi^i^ej^tly 
read, or more carefully ‘Studied, than by myrolf. I Ksive* paced 
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it’ like Homer’s mules, with many a weary step, through the 
heights and the depths, the obliquities and the asperities, the ar- 
chaisms and the modernisms, tlie strained analogies and the crook- 
ed anomalies, the rfietorical flourishes and the logical quaintnesses, 
the colloquial familiarities and the oracular solemnities, of your 
n(;K>lst elaborate and peerless style,” &c. Dr. Johnstone scai'cely 
e$'a|{g^ates when he observes that these two productions are 
the striking monuments of, English literature, and that 
^l^^'are none of the same extent, from which a rjeher selection 
ofjlt^qice phrases, brilliant clauses, bitter allusions, sarcastic turns, 
ai^ haj^y illustrations co||d befformed. Hurd attempted no 
defence, and even forbore in liis several subsequent w prks to ad- 
f&et in any mode to the strictures of J*arr. 

r'Hie Doctor’s personal acquaintance with Johnson began ai 
ah early period of life. They resembled each otlicr in robust- 
ness of intellect and body, energy and fertility offOlocution, over- 
h^ihg ‘i^irit and ma^^^lerial tone ; but they differed widely in 
political and religious e|hhlbns, and were too near each other iu 
pretiiteiohs, facilities, and manner, to be comfortable or very 
cordial in intercourse, l^oth were imjj^ent of contradiction, 
intolerant of nonsense, and Jealous of pr^iotency wherever they 
a0iea^d. We infer from the details of their lives, that Purr 
much more liberal in his judgments and feelings than the 
sag^; ittc^ eHidite, more pleasing in his gentler 
and mr-tlfe v^ole, much less ofli-nsive in his sternness, 
ss, various eccentricities. Johnson preceded Pari- 
j^aye "forty -one years. The llev. Mr. Field thinks that 
have had frequent interviews. Boswell notices one 
' hieetinas at the liouse of a Mr. Ltineton, to whom John- 
r^id'on leaving him— “Sir, I am obliged to you for hav- 
J’aslced me this ev'cning. Parr is a fair man. I do not know 
hpn I have luul an occasion of such free controversy.” He 
to..exclaim — “ what pity that such a man and such a scho- 
l^ptd 6e a whig!” When Parr read Boswell’s account, he 
. Jfilm^tly said — “ I remember that interview well — 1 gave him 
rio q^iier. The subject of our dispute was the liberty of the 
preas. Whilst he was aiding, I observed that he stamped. Upon 
I staniped. Dr. Johnson asked — wJiy did yovi stamp, Dr. 
Pjot? I replied — because you stamped, and I was resolved not 
to give you advantage even of a .v/«wi/y in the argument,” 
The pun constitutes the merit of the reply. Miss Seward admits 
that Par#, was the equal of Johnson ui oral discussion. Pan 
^ote tite Latin inscription for Johnson’s monu.ncnt in St. 
1?tol’s'tJgthc(fral, and purposed to write his life. He called him 
ah adr^rable scholar, who would have had a high reputation 
for mi^d^Jeitrning, if his reputation ^ir intellect and eloquence 
had’ nof overshadowed it; if the classical .scholar had not been. 
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forgotten in the great original contributor to the literature of his 
country-’^ Mr* Field draws the following parallel:— 

•*As to personal resemblance — ^this probably consisted chiefly in size and 
figure, though somewhat perhaps also 19 the air and attitude, and a little too in 
the bold contour and oblique position of the head 5 but not at all in the features 
or the expression of the face. iJr. Johnson is said to have had a cast of counte* 
nance like that an ancient statue, yet it has always been described as peculiarly 
hard and rugged ^ uncouthly marked with scars and cramps ; almost constantly 
shaded with^ gloom, pr soured with ill humour; even to the view of familiar ^ 
quaintances, displeJsing ; and to the eye of the stranger, strongly repnUve. 
But, in Dr. Pars, the features of countenance, though somewhat broad and* 
harsh, were yet upon the whole a^eeable ; and the general expression, espe- 
cially that of his fine gray eyes, thl^y ove^iaded with bushy eyeteows, whilst 
indidating l!ie energy of powerful ieli^lect, eSchibited at tlie same time much/Uf 
the soft serehity, and the smiling complacency, which a mind at ease with 
and a spirit glowing with the worm feelings of benevolence, seldom fail ta fen- 
part. It was only when be was annoyed by rude intrusion, or when provoli;^4 fey 
unreasonable opposition, that his countenance assumed the look of jrtem sein^rl^, 
or the scowl of angiy displeasure, which hto been sometimes represented jst$ its 
natui-al or usual cliSncter. . , 

*‘With respect to the second great point 
the praise of superiority is due to Dr. Johnso|j||.in'mdyc &nd g^antic^l^^iir 
of intellect ; and the still higher praise of and mo^ Bucceaml 

directed to the entcTtaiiimcnt and instruction of mankind, in all the most pleasing, 
elegant, and useful departz|^^s of litersiti^* But it must be admitled, on tlm 
other hand, that for vario|i®^extensive, a^orate, and profound erudition, Dr. 
l^arr is entitled to claim the precedence ; and instead of a comparison, an s^mpst 
perfect contrast might be drawn, between tbp low superstition, the weak RtejU- 
diccs, and the contemptible bigotry, by mind of the former w^sjn^ 

rowed and degraded, and*the large and Views, and'the.Jptft^^ 

generous sentiments, by which the mindof thelattc^'WUs^xMW^dluidfS^^ 

If it be tiiought llial in both these great men there wiMi jt^f^npeh 
and irritability of temper, and if it be said that both vSferfc'-wipi?^ 
livering tJicir opinions, and too impatient in hearing contraitic^ion^ft;^m%tb^, 
yet it must be acknowledged, that nothing could be moi*e oppdBtle tfai^tl^ 
petulance, the moroseness,^he intolerance, the arrogance, sometinr^s apitefUim' 
ing to Insolence, so frequent in Johnson, and^he cheerfulness, the 
the good humour, the kind and couiteous mannei'S so habitual in Papr- it is 
probable that Johnson was feared more than he was loved, even by his in%i||||lte 
friends ; it is certain that Parr possessed, in a wonderful dqgree, the pow^>i 
attracting to himself the hearts of others; and of blending with the rejAp;Cl 
which his talents and acquirements commanded, a large potion of 'that 
t innate regard, which pleasing and amiable qualities only can inspire, 
has been chanicterized as a * tremciulous companion;’ but Parr may be tfujiyje 
scribed as a kind, condescending, engaging associate, in whose presence eva*) 
one felt himself easy and happy ; whose displeasure nothing could seriously pro- 
voke but conceited ignorance, and intolerant bj^ti^.” 

Wc have already intimated that Parr incurred popular odiom 
by his politics, in the first years of the French Revolution. Cloib’ 
ly allied with Fox and Sheridan, He sdiared in their bad fame, 
and he was as bold and forward as they were in the ■manifestation 
of Jacobin sentiments, tiien so called. One of his favourite tcf^|s 
in reference to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, was-— 
■suspeiidervni, suspendantur. At a public dinner, when ||Um- 
moned to drink Church and King^ the text of he pe- 

remptorily declined; but ‘being again imperatively pinKBed, he 
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rose and with deep toned energy of voice,” answered — “lam 
compelled to drink to the toast from the chair; but I shall do so 
With my own comment. Well, then, gentlemen, Church and 
King. Once it was the toast of Jacobites ; now it is the yell of 
incendiaries. It means a churcli without the gospel, and a king 
above the law.” This was the period of the Birmingham riots, 
in which Br. Priestley’s mansion, library, and fm'niturc were 
bfi^t by the mob. Parr’s house was threatened by the same 
i^ijemdiariesy and he suffered much ,loss and iriconvenicnce by 
t^ removal of his [ibrary, which it was thought advisable to 
ptikee at once beyond the reach of the barbarians. Nothing daunt- 
o^j^he spoke and wrote vehemently against the rioters, and tHe 

S je^^rnment by which they seemed to be encouraged. Two ad- 
t^esses occasioned by these events, an‘d embracing the chief po- 
to|ue8 of the era, are among the best of his literary off- 
S]^n^; vre mean, “The Sequel,” and the “Serious Address to 
tbbBi^nters of Birmingham,” We are tempted to make three 
slimH quotations, — ^the reftarence to his own perilous situation, 
and the sketches of Priostiley and Paine. 


what age, or in what conntij'p live ? W|i|tber, as an unoffeiuHng citi- 
zen^ atiall I flee, for the protection bf the laws ^ Atid where, as a ililigent and 
fail^tid teacher of Christianity, shall 1 look for its suhitary influence, even amemgst 
thi^ who make their boast of being its most zealous defenders ^ O superbiam 
'lam ! Alios in facinore atiis ne dolere quideni impunitc llcc re! But 

morprovidence are ami among airthe anomalies ss hich baffle 

affliict senaib|in^ in the moral world, the Folbes, the fickleness, and 
of 11^ aee ^e^most inexplicable and tke mo.st deplorable. He is a 
tyj^ttt^ liberty. He is a pliiiideicr, iii support of law. He is an op- 

preoaoT, for the honour of government. He is a savage, in the very bosom of 
s<ict4%, He^^cojfiaes the unrelenting persecutor of his species, for the imaginary 

PriesUev be confuled|^ where he is mistaken. Let him be exposed, 
bo is superficial. Let him be repressed, v\ here he Is dogmatical. Let him 
be^tniked, where he is censorious. But let not bis attainments he decried, be- 
they are numerou.s, almost without a parallel. Let not his talents be ridi * 
.b^ause they are superlatively great. Let not his morals be vilified, be- 
are coirect without austerity, and exemplaiy without ostentation; 
f^tlmy present, even to common observers, the innocence of a hermit and 
4icity of a patriarch ; and because a philosophic eye will at once dia- 
‘lem the deep-fixed root of virtuous principle, and the solid trunk of 
virtt^ousliabit.” 

recognise, in Mr. Paine, a mind, not disciplined by early education, nor 
softeb^d and refined by various and extensive intercourse with world, nor 
ei||a^ed by the knowledge which books supply ; but endued by nature with 
vigour, and strengtnened by long and intense habits of reflection. Acute 
ne appears to me, but not comprehensive; and bokl, but not profound. Of man, 
in his general nature, he seems only to have grasped a part ; of man, as distin* 

' '^ed by local and temporary circumstances, his views are indistinct and con- 
His notions of government are, therefore, too partial for theoiy, and too 
' for practice ; and under a fair semblance of simplicity, co&eal a mass of 
i|^4Anger<!^s erroi^s.” 

Tfie concern and prominent share which Parr took in 

were incongruous with kis ministry, and unlucky 
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or the generations to whom he might have bequeathed more valu- 
ible legacies, if his thoughts and exertions had been confined with- 
in the proper sphere. His truly Ciceronian latin would have befSB. 
employed less fantastically, upoy materials Itiiss perishable, than 
m the Preface to Bellendenus; and his ethical wisdom and mastery 
of English style exercised with more comprehensive and lastiing 
influence tha'n they arc in his disquisitions on the claims, the 
measures, and attributes of Whigs and Tories. His fierce zefd 
i:arried him to elections, and* involved him in every canvass for 
which effort \^as possible. He spared neither time, trouble, nOt 
expense, when Fox and his party cpuld be served, or the Cq:^- 
plieds eulogized and flattered. ' It is mortifying to contbi)|ml^ 
the spcclaclc of such a m^n as Parr, a colossal critic, momdl^ 
and writer, superior in his means of benefiting manhind f ' ^ 
grand izing his own name, to any of the politicians except 
yet incessantly occupied with the glorification and advi 
of Charles James Fox and Riphand Brimsley ^eridan ; 
all, incapable of altering or affecting the final and gen 
mate of their characters and achtevemeats. The world wiH'^t 
adopt in any case, the mt^nifyinglenB or emblazoning rfaeh^r^df 
infatuated votaries, when the pa^ of sober history lies 
from which objects are reflected in their strict dtnaensions 
true colours. According to Mr. Field,. Parr spent a Tifvgeponfi^ 
of his private hours iirmeditatingand cc&aaroenting on^b][ic Qtaj^ 
rences, in studying and interpreting the aspeeto'n^FiNe 
horizon ; and he maintafned a most extensivexx>lTa|ljjwnd^ ^ 
men of all parlies, in order to infuse and diffii^lidS'Qpmi^S. 
degree of chagrin or disquietude \\hich he idly iiimCtbd oiiilKltn- 
self, may be judged of* h}' the following sentences of 
letters to Mr. Roscoe. “My peace aof mind has been for 
months quite destroyed. There lay before me a choice of ( 
and after the partition conspiracy at Vienna, followed hp by | 
clamations worthy of Sylla, 1 decided for Napoleon. Myfrjs 
in these troublous times we look about for consolation ; ahdXl 
found a small portion of it in the possible suspension pf carh^ 
in the diminution of taxes, and the delay of national bankruptc]^ 

A chivalrous zealot, he threw himself, body and soul, into 6»e 
vindication M Queen Caroline, when as a veteran ecclesiasti^-.of 
the established church, he should, we think, have cautiously 
stained from any public. espousal of a question so queasy. BTe 
had enjoyed her acquaintance and confidence in 1814, and then 
frankly expostulated with her on the indiscretion ofrqqifi^ft* 
England. When at the'death of George III. her name 
dered to be erased from the Liturgy, he entered a protest j^me 
prayer book of Hatton Church. On her return to Ens^god umer 
the gross imputations for^ which she was tried, a c^fiilibj||pshed 
nobleman (probably Earl* Grey) sent him an earnest am truly 
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reasonable request to abstain from all interference. Instantly, he 
directed his trunk to be packed, and proceeded to London in the 
character of her undoubting champion, resolute to set at defi- 
ance, in her behalf, “ the invectives of party scribblers, the 
taunts of courtiers, and the frowns of nobles and princes.” 

He Was greeted with much lionour and thankfulness by hci 
impeached Majesty, placed at the head of her list of chaplains. 
aim t^mitted into the number of ^her most fayoured advisers 
Her answers to addresses, which excited much admiration, were 
al^ibuted to his pen,«though they were written in fact by anotliei 
tyw yman — the Rev. Robert Fellowes — whom he rcconimendfd 
:£^^tat function. The famous Letter to the Ki?i", coijijjosed for 
hiii^ by an unknown hand, w<as censyred by Parr, in her pre- 
sehe^ so offensively to her spirit, that she significantly impiired 
whiter he was not about to retuiTi to his parochial duties, lie 
ww hot so callous or blind a Quixote, as to be insensible to this hint . 

withdrew from Her Maje8t3^^8 “klittle court,” but not from hei 
hallowed cause. Pending the Dili of Pains and Penalties, he- 
cdS^aesd the evidence with intense anxiety, and incessantly sup- 
plied her counsellors with topics and arguments for Ihm- defence 
anit^government. As soon as he was informed that s)»e liad re- 
solved to attend the Coronation, he endeavoured to dissuade ber. 
yaa eloquent and kind remonstrance. He finally conceded that 
l,...ln.aQine few ijiistane<“>, “turned aside from the sohei 
itio^astditti^tdeeorunisof an hlnglisli matron,” yet hecon- 
^O.rt^iapd her iM a viclim comparatively innocent, and 1 < 
per^nal merits and attractions. In bis last will, he In 
rin^ to three individuals, — Lord and Lady Hood, and 
l^'il^^lton, — for “ their di.scriminatiftg judgment and heroii 
in Ihe cause of theil' most injunMl fjueen.” The Doctoi 
I'during this extraordinary drama, as a capital mark for 
fe^writers and'other caricaturists who were enlisted with the 
^•;j0^|^,Tnini»try. That lie ought not to have ascended the stage, 
r-entered the })rompter’s recess, every reflecting person 
Imit; but making due allowance for the political stimulus 
^S^activf in liis bosom, we should still award him the credit 
test persuasion and generous enthusiasm. 

as a politician, saw far into futurity, and in inspect tothe 
Sneh Revolution, distinctly predicted the ulterior advantages 
which have been already secured in Prance and some other parts of 
the Hui^pean continent. As he idolized Fox when living, so he at- 
canonize him when dead. His fervid admiration and 
^^ecn generated the tno anomalous or strange volumes 
^U|tied, “ Characters of the late Charles James Fox, by Philopa- 
tiH&^V^anpie^nJoif ' — ^a compilation of extravagant eulogies, with an 
T'hotes upon notes thrice as Ju'^lky 'as the text. “Phi- 
lopatrli^'” says Dr. Johnstone, “is not a life of Mr. Fox; it is 
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the homage of learning to political talent — and also a disquisition 
on several important topics of jurisprudence and history, and, it 
is full of the best sentiments in the best language of the age. T]ic 
whole of the great note on criminal law is a body of light. ” This 
note occupies more than two hundred, pages. The philosophy 
and the learning of the subject are there — the voice of every aat- 
ihority, every suggestion of policy, and every lesson of experi- 
ence, — all animated by a glo\ving spirit of benevolence and en- 
lorcetl with cj^iaraoteristic Vigour and dignity ojF expression. 
Farr’s object was the reformation of the Pctial Code upon prin- 
ciples of equity, humanity and security; an object which , has 
\ el been compassed in England. How beautiful the foIlpWiilg 
reconmienclation of mild rule ! ’ 



“l.eiiity, which in private persons may sometimes be irsputed to 
^)r to 'vanity, or to imbecility of character, when found in gw'ferninente is 
appreciated below its intrinsic merit. In this land of freedom and civyiKalJoni, 
would not be confounded with that license which 'good natnre, •conspiriog'.-r-*^ 
policy, induced Julius Oaesar to tolerate amon^ 
tern pati potcrant, nec totamlibertatem.’aji ' 
iiiit his crafty successor to check suddenly 
\aiitag-e to our rulers, it mtglit be complied With those capricious ami 
rest mints which some later Homan Emperors imposed upon the apeeefaea^^" ‘ 
the wvitinf^s of their subjects. O my friend '. this celestial virtue .brlaga 
it t)lcssiiigs innumerable and inestimable. It sooths the tinquit^ aiid’;^' 
tlio bi-ncvoicnt, — it is welcomed as an appeal to.tlte good sense at)d the ' 
tilde of mankind, rather thifn their fears — it cal&^flllh oof adnur * 
and afl'cclion, — it binds our judgments and our h^S^tS' I " 
the throne of majesty, — it is«!tsci'ihe<l to cunsciouS'ODl^^^lt 
substantial worth, and conscious stiength, disdaining ' 
foreign succour.” 

The sermon by whjph Farr is most witltfely ka&agjp 
w'hich he delivered in ISOO, in Hondi^n, beforeThie 
and the governors of the various charitable Instltaili^jl'i 
metropolis, and which bears the name of Hospita] or' 
is composed chiefly of the ablest strictures on 
trines, w'hich he refutes as a profound mctaphyf^Iap‘^il*^|i 
tical philanthropist. He ptibli.sbed it with m^s, 'Sh^^^ 
thorough, familiar acquaintance' with the mctaphyaical 
cal wrilera of both ancient and modern times. The 
upw'ards of t%vo htindred closely printed pages, five or six 
as many as the sermon; but they are of the„|noat,,i^jyj|ii 
quality. The 7f)th anti 84th are essays suflScient o£*^ them^|i« ^ 
to give an enviable reputation. Like several of his other pri^ 
ductions, they imply powers and attainments that signify the 
best condition, pi'riiap.s, *of which the human uuderstahdhj^iii 
susceptible. JJugahi Stewart wrote to him — “Your sermon^. 
ininous as it is iu its principles, and paretic in its practij^%|{- 
plication, has scarcely instructed and d^j^hled 
fhe nhilosojihic:d orndition’and discrimln^tig crilicl3fii''*t^p^y- 
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ed in your notes.” Godwin addressed a letter of complaint to 
Parr, respecting the severity of bis strictures ; to which the Doc- 
tor sent a reply, that the author of the Enquirer must have wish- 
ed he had never provoked. It is inserted in Johnstone’s vo- 
lunaf ^Memoirs, and coftveys the feelings of one who, though 
he sided with whigs and lived amicably with Unitarians, yet 
lend no countenance to the sophists waging war on the 
irapjte scheme of Christianity and .social order. • 

l^efore we accompany the Doctor in one of his.' excursions to 
L^don, and a trip to Edinburgh, after he had readied th<’ pin- 
of feme, we shall collect from the books ami maga^iof'S 
tipSiie us, some information of his ptirsoual habits-, and some 
ainecdotes of his social life, which 'sensibly contrilmted to lii^ 
n^ttltl^iety. He rose early even in his old age., and at once 
‘•'throwing carelessly round him his clothes, which were not 
uneoinmonly of uncouth shape and coarse texture, well worn 
and well patched,” he took hi.s se&t in his library, and employed 
himself in reading or writing. He seldom refused morning vi- 
siters, but received them in the midst of his labours, “tolalK 
laliseless, or hardly conscious of his grotosc^uc appearance.” A^ 
setm as he woke, he tilled his pipe, and laid it dow-n only at in 
during the day. He applied himself several, and oflei 
■ ' ^ hours in each twenj^-four, to severe? study, and tliongh he 
[’'j^hieSy the grefift Wfltcr.s, ancient and modern, he did noi 
^ai,'^iie p^rio^cal sfed other puhlicalmns of the passing times. 
‘■^l^d'Or ihdited letters innunierahh-, repleti- with learning, 
ry', reproof, praise. or eourisi-i, according lo circumstances; 
'fnbst happily framed. We iiud that portion of his cor 
MSnee, which- Dr. Johnstone has selected, uniformly cx- 
fi' >.-3^6 used to delimit in dosing sujx’.r-zealous theqjgg^ 
’^Ojerant^ controversialists W'ith “intellectual physic, " 
I'liis shop, and prescribed by reason and seripturfe.” Wis 
‘■er^isWwas the equeslrfen, and lie is described as ‘^mov- 
p]y' along on his .steed, wrapjjed in an old blue cloak, 
i wersted stockings, and one rusty spur; his head co- 
a huge caitliflow'er wig, and a .small cocked )iat over- * 
ag;aE|} — his servant preceding him about a dozey yards either 
* or horseback.” In the latter year.s of his life, he kept 
sh, in which he journeyed in state, drawn by four horses, 
e defiance to “frost, rain, wind, and heat,” but was mor- 
bidly-'-.tl&gEBBiifeensi ve of snow, which he called his “ inveterate and 
enemy. ” 

i^i^m-»uis boyhood he was extravagantly fond of beils. He 
delight in ringing them, and exploring tlieir history 
frcmi their first introduction into the Christian 
about the sixth century, and investigated the various 
uses, rational or super''t'tion'-!. to which they were applied. Pm 
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sons, says Mr. Field, who mentioned the subject in conversation, 
were surprised to witness the ease and accuracy with which, in 
answer to a sudden inquiry, he could tell the number, weight, 
names, and qualities of nearly ali the principal bells in Europe. 
He wiole to Rosroe about his superior knowledge in casting them* 
When he installcKl a new set, it was with peculiar rites, Hepro- 
fess<‘d great Jove for ceremonies in general, which are not gaudy 
nor bur<l('nsom(‘;^whirJ) have no connexion with doubtful orunpro- 
fjtai)Ie contro\*ersH\s : which ^aj)tivate the senses, and inspire com- 
mon observers with pious warmtli, or at least* a sense of decorum. 

11 is nature was social and jovial. He loved to be surrounded 
by Ills fainily and fricuuls in tlie evening, and to spend some 
liours ever}' day at the dyiner table, after he ceased to keep 
school. Ih' liad a strong redish for good (dieer, and ate almost 
as voi'juMOusly or li<‘artiiy as .lobnsoi). He could seldom be pre- 
vai](‘d upon to sit at a board where there was salmon or cheese. 
W lien lie receiv(‘(l company at liom(\ or dined abroad, he put on. 
a well ])(nvd(Ted ^vig. and wore his band and cassock. On ei- 
iraorclinary occasions, he was arrayed in a full dress suit of black 
v'(dvc‘t, of tlie antique fashion. He drank wine ‘^copiously but 
not profu^idy at dinner; and then came the pipe, with which 
l*(‘ couhl iu‘ver dispense. lie claimed in all companies his pri- 
vilege of smoking: no pij>e, no Parr’' being his known devi^ie 
or condition. La(li(‘s of the highest station subtnitted to’ tibe 
oHice of lighting his lube; he often exacted tkis service of tibe 
young(‘sl and most beautiful, and boasted of their acqhie^l^l^iiEb 
as an homage paid hy rank and loveliness to learning and rellr 
gi(>n. Tiie Prince of Wales (th<' present king) insisted 
smoking as usind, wliea he feasted at Carlton house; the 

J yuss(‘x, wliose mansion lie frequcifted, smoked wi^h 

inoi e of Ids magniticent talk. We subjoin one dif'iWe 
cdotes belonging to tlds head. • 

A lady by whom he had heen hospitably entertained, refused to *8^ 

the indulgence of his ]>ipe. In vain he pleaded, tlial such indulgence bad ir/ 
ways been granted, even in the mansions of the highest nobility, an^ eveti in 
the presence and in the palace of liis sovercig-n. * Madam,’ said jir. Parr 
N the lady, wlu) still remained inexorable, *yoii must give me leave to telt 
}<)u are tlu‘ greatest — ’ whilst she, fearful of what might follow', earnestly mwfr- 
posed, and ht^grj^pd that he would express no rudeness. * Madam,’ resumed Dr. 
Parr, speaking loud, and looking stern, ‘ 1 must take leave to tell you— -you are 
the greatest — tobacco sloj)per in England.* This sally produced a loud laugh ; 
and having enjoyed the effects of his wit, he found himself obliged to retire, in 
order to enjoy the pleasures of his pipe.” 

He occasionally jdayed cards in llic evening — whist in pt^fer- 
ence — and only for a nominal stake. He tmtertained a high 
opinion of his own skill in tlic game, which rendered him rate 
more impatient of discomliture, j)articularly when he.ascrii]|gt} it 
to the blunders of a partner.^ Being engaged at a rubber, in wroch 
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he was unequally paired, he Avas askiul by a lady bow the p;am«- 
wenl — “Pretty well, madam” Im replied, “■ coiiside.rinjj; that 1 
have three adversaries.” Dr. .lolmstone cites it as one ol his 
peculiarities of habit, that be fypeiual Ibe vviiidons of the dining 
room for air in whatever weather, to the great annoyance of fe- 
males, and otb<-r delicate ]>er,sons; and bis biographer honestly 
adds, that when he was thwarted or attacked, or in compan}' with 
those he disliked or siispect(‘d, “he certainly had tin- power ol 
being most exquisitely disagreeablr. ” 'I'be similar power ol 
Johnson was nmeU more frerpiently manifested. We should 
have been willing to c,onc( d(- any terms to either of them, for thf 
chance of hearing the grand roar of the lion — we coidd have- ])ar- 
doned the iiO(/osif>e,v of the oak, fo]- the sake of its strength and 
majesty- — the contortions of the sibvt, f(U' the glow of the inspi- 
ration. It happeiuul generally, wln-n l^arr was liarsli, acrimo- 
nious, or violent, that he was pr«»voked by ini))ertimMioe, affecta- 
tion, or obliquity-. We shall proe/'ed to group a few of the scat- 
tered instances of hi.s caustic rebnk(^^. 

“ At a public dinner in Liverpool, a i>entlciiiun, more <listinpj'ui^lK‘d for Ijp. 
worth than for liis coui'tesv and politeness, cried out to Iriin from tint end of tlit 
table to the other, ‘ 1 hope, Dr. PaiT, that you have g^iven up that alx/inuKibh 
system of flog’g’inj^ which )ou were foi’incrJy so fond or.’ Parr did not ciioosc to 
hear him; upon wduch he, in a still louder toni*, repeated the reinaik, and insist 
ed on being informed of lil.s oj)inion on disciplnu , ami w lieilu r In d d not tliinl 
it a good thing. Parr then put down Ins ]>ip(, and vdcninl) addiessmt;* l)i (’ , 
sa!d» ‘Yes, sir, I do think discipline a good ilung; for it is disciplnu* that make 
the soldier, it is discil^linc that makes the scholai, it is disciplnu* that makes tin 
gentleman, ^and, sir, it is the want of disciplnu* tftut made you what you arc.’ ’’ 

“T'o a young man, by whom he had bctu much annoyed, he said, ‘Sir, your 
tongue goes to work before your brain; and when }our brain does w oik, it g( ne- 
nites nothing but error and absuulil\.* I'o another, wlio was one of bold and for- 
ward, but ill-supported pretensions, he said, ‘ H — »Wou luvvc read iUfle — tliou^h^ 
and know nothing.^ ” c 

“It happened in a large company that tlu- <[uestion was proposed to him, and 
urgently pressed ujuni him, w hy he had not publ.shed more^ — or somellung more 
worthy of his fanfc ^ The ex])ressions of sunpiise aiul regret, which went round 
the company, he bore with pf vitet good humour; nil at If ngth a yovmg scliolai, 
jestingly, perhaps, but somewhat pertly, called to hini — ‘ Suppose, Dr. Parr, you 
and I were to write a book together ‘ Young man,’ he replied, ‘if all were 
to be written in that hook which I do know, and which you do not know, it 
would be a very large book indeed’’” 

,,f‘Even ladies were not spared who iiuuiivil Ins displeasure, either hy perti- 
nacious adherence to the wiong m opinion, or l)\ deficiency of attention to the 
right and the amiable in conduct To om , who had \ mlaleil, as^ic tliought, some 
the little rules of propriety, he said — ‘ M.idam, n our fatlier was a g^uitlemun, 
and I thought that his daughter might have bei‘n a lady.’ 'To another, who hud 
held out in argument against him, not very pow t rfully, and rather too ])ersv- 
veringly, and who had closed the tlebate by saying— ‘ Well! Dr. J^irr, I still 
maintain my opinion.’ ile replied — ‘ Matium, you may, if > ou please, regain your 
opinion, but you cannot vmintdin it.’ 'I'o another, who liud alsii^ventured to u]. 
pose him, wllli more warmth of U mper than cog'ency of reasoning, and who at 
terwards apologilied for herself, by saying — ‘tlut it is die privilege of women 
to talk nonsense.’ — ‘No, matlum,’ rephtd Dr. Parr, ‘it is not their privilege, bid 
their infirmity. Ducks would walk if they could ; but nature suffers them onh. 
to waddle.* ” 
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“Oiire ht ins;* in rom])any with a young man of noble fiunilj, of much kind- 
ness of ti mpev, nml excellence of general clnirucler, t)Ul who had sviilered lum*' 
selii in an unguarded moment, to indulge his pleaHunlry at the expense of his 
better feeling'^, and had proposed to him, with an air of leMty, the cpiestion— 

* \\ iiether he thf)ugljt the cross on the back of the ass was really oceasiom‘d by 
our Saviour’s lidmg on that animal into ^Iftrusalem — Dr, Parr instantly replied, 
witli kith brow and raised \oice — ‘Mr. 8. D., it would be well if} on had a httlc 
more of the cross, and a little less of the ass” ” 

“Some years 'ago. Dr. Parr was passing a few days with an old pupil, an emi- 
nent bains* or, at his house m Staffordshire, when it happened lliat another Msit- 
.nj 4 inmate v\ as the celebrated II. a brother barrister. One day, a large 

tvirnpaii} w <’i(‘ invited to dinner, c^)nsisling, amongst others, of se veral neigli- 
bounng clergymen ; of wliorn one wasfjesh from collegp, just initialcsl into holy 
orders, ami strangely ignmant, or strangely forgetful of tlie little proprieties 
w Iftcl; n gulatt social intt reourse, at lea-^t m the Inglier circles. This y oung eccle- 
’^MStie, uhetlii^T rrinreitmll} , for the purpose of display, or unseasonai)l\ , if with 
i M( \\ of gaming information, prnpr>s(‘d to Dr. Parr cpie.'*tion after question, on 
uibj-.cts of tlnology, much to tht* oflence of the gr(‘at divine, wlio exceedingly 
hshlvtd Uie mil oduelion of such topics in mixed companies, at festival enler- 
t uiiments. Not, JiowevtT, dettured by the e\ ident displeasure with which his 
qiustsons were reeelvcd, or lather re]julscil, lie still persisted; and among other 
im|mnes, pressed, with peculiar earnestness, for an iinsw^er to the following: — 
‘ \\ liellier Mahomet had ever seen tlie t’hnstian Scriptures^’ ‘Sir,’ answ’ered 
Dr Pair, eoldly and tauntingh, ‘I have not the pleasure of Mahomet’s acquaint- 
.uics' ’ — ‘ Mot,’ resumed fh(' cpieilst, ‘Dr. Parr, (lo you lliirik that Mahorrud hud 
mm only a false gospel, and tin' epistle falsely’ ascribed to Parnabas^’ — ‘Sir, I 
have not tin* honom of knowing Mr. Harnubas either,’ nqdied Dr. Parr, with in- 
' leased st<.rMn< ss of accent and manner. Put, nothing daunted even by this re* 
bufi, tin* yiiiing iiKpii.sitive rc-tunuil once more to the charge: — ‘Excuse me, Dr* 
Pair, full lit me ask you, do } ou think that Mahomet had ever seen a true gos- 
p( 1 oj not''" — ‘Sir,’ aMs\v<uv‘d Dr. I’arr, greatly irritated, ‘if you will draw my 
Trtth, w hv, tlien, to save my tlinner, I must say that f think Mahomet had never 
St a IriK gospel.’ — ‘ And, prat said Mr. (b, w ho had heVn looking on, watch- 
ing, pt rluqjs, w ith a little spftc'fid jileasure, tlie old hon vexed and chafed by the 
tra/mg hu//ot tlic insect, callmgoul from the corner of the table w'herehcsut — 

* And, prav. Dr. Parr, ditl you ever see a hue gospel^’ Unprepared for this 
new and sudden attack. Dr. Parr seemed for a inonieiU confounded; and the 
al^eiilion of the whole comjfany was :inxioiisIv threcled towards him. Put soon 
rc'oovering himself, and rising from his seat, w ^li an imposing air of dignityq and 
with a commanding voict of antluiiit}, he spoke thus: — ‘II. U., if you had ever 
seen a irue gospel, }’ou could not have understood the learned language in w'hich 
it was wi’iUen ; :iiui if’\ou had seen tlial true gospel, and coiftd have understood 
duit leanietl langnaij^e, you <'oul{l not have comprehended the sublime character 
it delineates, or the [)ure morals n mrulcates; and if' yuni Cf)uUl have read that 
rnie gi)spf 1, and eompreheuded tiiat sublime character, and those pure morals, 
vet, to slndtcr your own havl propensities and haf)ils, tyyu would have strug'gled 
hard to ]>r()M the rharact<.‘ra fiction, and the morals a falsehood.’ ” 

“Dr. Parr, who respected the patriotism, ami [)itie(l the fate of the unfor- 
tiinale O’Coigl^ey, was, soon after his execution, in companv with a young 
barrister, a native of Scotland, wlio had greatly distinguished hnnself h}'’ his 
])Owerful writings in favour of civil and religious liberty. At that lime, liowever, 
lie was suspected of the intention of mimolaimg his ]>iinciplLS on the shrine of 
his ambition ; ihougii whatever may have been Ins temjioraiy errors and incoiv 
sistencit's, an admiring :md grateful nation will ucknow ledge, lliat, by a splendid 
course of* ])ubhc .services, he has since nobly redeemed them. In tlic course of 
conversation, tjkis geulkman had observed, that O’Coigldcy richly deserved his 
fate, since it was impossi[)le to conceive of a greater scoundix l. * Py no means, 
sir,’ said Dr. Parr; ‘for it is very' possible to conceive of a greatc^r scoundrel. He 
was an Irishman — he iniglit have been a Scotchman ; he was a priest — he might 
have been a lawyer; he was a traitor — he might have been an apostate!’” 

Parr was a wedcomt^ in tht' ])alac(\s of diikchs and at the 
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scats of most of the ancient vvliija; familiot.. lie passed frefiuenl- 
Jy from x\rundel Castle to ilnlkliain, to baiujuet, smoke and de- 
claim in the midst of brilliant circb's. On bis visits ti> Ltmdon 
he resided in lodgini;s. lli' dined out every day with some jiub- 
lic or private* pai'tv, but usually remained within, until a late 
hour in the afternoon, recei\ inji; a constant succession of distin- 
guished visiters — bolding a le\<‘e, which a strangei* might have 
supposed to be that of a minister of state, or a fort'ign prince. 

“ I am overwhelmed,” he. sa\ s in one of his h tters, dated Loudon 
1813, “with dukes, bishops, lords, ladies, barniicts, and scho- 
lars.” His morning dishabille was nearly as negligent and lin- 
sey-wolsey as in his library at Hatton; but, on going into com- 
pany in the evening, he carefully exchanged it for all the pomp 
of the clerical dress. Artists taxeil h’is time and patience for his 
picture or bust, so that Ids image is .sufficiently multiiilied. Lach 
of his biographers has furnished two engraved jiortraits of him, 
dillering in exjiression only according to tin* dilfereiice of mood 
aiKl attire. His face corre.sponds to tlie (“ffigi<'s in our minds, ad- 
umbrated from his life and works; it is ki*ener and milder than 
that of .lohnson. An admirable likeness was sent to Dugald 
Stewart, who observed — “To myself it recalls the original so 
very strongly, that I never look at it witliont being .somewhat pro- 
V'okcd that it cannot answer the f|uestions I would wish to pul 
to Dr. Parr, wt'rc he sitting bi'side me.” AVe sii.ill not emnnerale 
the Royal and other Dukes, the Manpiessivs, Daroiis, and Ho- 
nourables wdio emulously loaded the eouytry parson with civiU^ 
ties. He seems to have been more struck with Lord Dyron, 
Mr. Cirattan, and Mrs. Opic, than theotlior ethereal sjiirits wboiii 
he encountered in his rounds. Though he tmiployed the ladie.s 
to light his pipe, his tone and feeling rc^s|)ecling them were of 
the old school ol lofty gallantry, accomjiaiiied by the modern 
enlargement of theory, as to tlieir ajititudes and performances. 

‘ are no longer/ he saitl, ‘consiclcrt d as being what tlie God of heaven 

and earth never intended tiity shotdd he — a useless uicurnhrance, or a glittering* 
but empty ornament. "I hey are louiul to he capable both of conlrihuling to our 
convenience, and of refining our pltasnres. 'I'litur weakness is, therefore, pro- 
Iccleil ; their fine sensibilities hecorne tlic ohji*ct of a regarti, winch is founded 
on principle as well as on affection , and then tak nts an* called foith into jnihllc 
notice, [fence the t \ct lit iicc vvhn'h soiiu* ot tliein have* dis[da\ej, in the elegant 
accomplishments of painting, nniMt , and [)0(tr},iit the nice 'dfscnnnnations of' 
biograpliy, in tiie broader reseaveiiesot tnstorv,aiul in moral compositions, w^heve 
the subject is dliiininated hv the graces of an nnaiftctetl and natural elocpience. 
The truth of this as,scilion will he ie:idil\ admitted m an age like our owm, which 
may boast of an Aikm and a More, a Siierid.in and a Stewart, a hrookc and a 
Uurney, a Qarier and a Montague." *’ 

We 1)0 porrnitt(*(l to copy the nn’ord of a fonversatioii 

with the Priiicc*of Wales, which look jdjici^ at tht* Duke of Nor- 
folk's table in St. James’s Square, iii j)r(‘S(‘nc(* of Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Sheridan, Lord Erskiue, an<l a lar^e p«^rty of iinpi)sinji; persoiv 
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.isjt's. Jt e,xem])lifios Iho fulness anti promptitude of Parr, his 
jnanly independence of spirit and speech, and his liberality in 
relation to //urt/, whom he had handled so roughly in the Dedi- 
cation and Preface which we have mentioned above. 

S 

iiuiTJe of tlu" Archbishop of York ' Markham), wlio was then in ill health, 
havint^ been alluded to, tlie Prince of Wales observed, ‘I esteem Markham a 
much greater,. xiser, and rnoiv leurned man than Hurd, and a better teacher, and 
you will allow me to h(‘ a jtidg-e, lor they were iiotli my preceptors.' — ‘Sir/ said 
i)r. Parr, ‘is it } our lioval Hi^finess’s pleasure llial I should enter upon the topic 
of their com])arati\? merits as a si^liji-ct of discussion * Yes,’ said the l^rince. — 

• 'I'lien, sir,’ sauVDr. Parr, ‘ I differ entire ly from ytiur Koval IIii^:hness in opinion.’ 
— ‘ As I knew them botli so intimately,’ repherl the Prince, ‘y^ou will not deny 
that 1 ha<l tht power of more accurately appreciating' their respective merits 
thaif you run have had In lln ir manner of te.sching you may judge of my esti- 
mation of Markham’s superioiit y, — iiis natural dignity and authority, compared 
with ilu Hishop of' U orcesier’s^Mnoothness and softness, and 1 now add, with 
proficr suhmissioji to \ our autliontv on such a subjtet, his experience as a school- 
master, and his bt lter scholarsbip.’ — * Sir,’ saui Parr, *y()nr Royal Flig’hness be- 
gan this conversation, and if \ on permit it to go on, must tolerate a very differ- 
ent inl( renc<.' — ‘ (lO on,' said tlie Prince, *J d( dare that Markiiam understood 
<iui k bt tier than ITurd ; for win fi*l it ad Homer, and besilated about a word, 
Maikbam Imnntltaid} evplairuii it, and then \\*‘ went on; hut when I hesitated 
with Hurd, lu* a!w a\ s rderrt'd me to the Hictionar} ; ! theretbre conclude, he 
waiiitil to be infoimed lumseli.’ — ‘Sir,’ rephetl Parr, ‘1 venture to differ from 
your Uo>al Higbness’s c oikIusioh. I am my self a schoolmastt r, and I think that 
Dr Huid pui lued the right nulhod, and that Dr. Markham failed in his duty. 
Hurd desiit'd \ our lioval Highness to find the word »n the I.exicon, not because 
h<* vlid not know it, but because be wtslicd you to find by search, and learn it 
tboroughit . Di. Hurd was not eminent as a scholar, but it is not bkely that he 
vvuulil liav<. ])resuuKd to*leach your Royal Highness without know mg the lesson 
iiimsiU ’ — ‘Have y<ni not changed youv opinion of Dti Hurd,’ exclaimed the 
if* Pi^nce, ‘1 have i\ad a vvo^jk in which you attacked him fiercely.’ — ‘Yes, sir, I 
attacked him on one point, which I iluHight important to lellers, and I summon- 
« d the whole force of my mind, and took every possible pains to do it well, fori 
consider Hurd to be a great man. He is celebrated as siieli by foreign critics, 
who appreciate justly his ^vonderful acuteness, sagacity, and dexterity in doing 
what he has done with so small a .<tock of lc|riiing. There is no comparison, in 
my opinion, betw een Markham and Huul as men of talents. MarkhartT was a 
pompous schoolmaster. — Huni was a stiff and cold, but correct gentleman. 
Markham was at the head of a great school, them of a grea^ college, and ffnally 
became an Arclihisliop. In all tiiese stations hu had trumpeters of his fame, who 
called him great, though he publisheil one Concio only, w hich has already sunk 
into oblivion. From a farm house and a village school, Hurd emerged the friend 
of iTi-ay, and a circie of dislmg-uished men. While Fellow of a small college, lu 
sent out works praised by foreign critics, and not despised by our own scholars. 
He enriched lus understanding b\ study, and sent fVom the obscurity of a coun 
try villag’c, a book, sir, wliieli y our rov al father is said to have declared made him 
a Ibshop. Hi* made himself unpopular in his own profession, by the defence of 
a fantastical system. Me hasdecr>ers — he had no trnm]^eteih , he was great in 
and by himself; aiul perliaps, sir, a portion of that ])o\ver and adroitiuss you 
have manifestevl m this debate, might have been owing to him.’” 

in 1819, Doctor Farr paid hi.s a isit to Scotland, without a 
Boswell, and both wcm.t and returned with different dispositions 
and im])rej<.sions fn»ni those t)l his preilecessor, Johnson. The 
oplimutes of J<idinburs>;h welcoint'd him as became his deserts 
and their re])utalion. “It was ever delitfhtl'nl to him,” say.s 
Mr. Field, “to talk of the days of intense intellectual ji;ratific 3 
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tion wliioh he ])asse(l at E(linl)iiri!;ii, and he seemed to entertain 
a hijifior opinion, if possible, than before, of the literary men 
who so well supported in tlieir tiim*, the Ivonour retleeted on their 
country by the fame of Hume, Robertson, Smitli, RLiir, and 
others. He often spoke with acfiniration of their great intellec- 
tual powers; or as he expressed it, their confuundctf .strom^ 
heads.’’ The chief of his literary friends at Edifdjiirgh was 
Dugald Stewart, and with him he passed some time as his guest 
at Kinncit f louse. To judge front , Stewart's letters, Parr not 
only won the homage of the tine understandings oP the philoso- 
pher and his accomplished wife, but ingratiated himself with 
their hearts. According to Mr. Field, he did not admit' or 
approve the .system of mental plnlo.sophy which St(''uarl had 
embraced — he admired the. researches' of Hartley, and held the 
“ Observations on IMan'’ in the highest ('stimatioii. He desig- 
nated, too, as invaluable, Hi'own’s “• Lectures on the* Philosnpliy 
of the Mind.’’ Professor Datzei bi’came one oi l.is duel fa- 
vourites. He ascribed snpei'lative merit to the jjrofessor's Col- 
lectanea, and passed (‘ncomiums on his latinity. He was ()n- 
Jy once or twice in the company of Sir Waltei .Scott, whom 
h(' rather avoided, because h(‘, conceived him to be a political 
Proteus. We presume that this conception or |)rijudice had its 
influence on his literary judgment, i'or he much umh'rv alued 
both the poetry and pro.se of the ,\uthor of Wavcn lev, and pro- 
nounced sentence ypon his fame as more brilliant than solid, in 
fact, a mere meteor. To Dugald Stewart, Parr transmitted a 
tract of more than one hundred pages, with tliirty or fort\ note.s, 
on the Sublime, to be introduced into the Professor’s work on 
the PJ)iJoso[>by of the Mind. .Stewart w i,sl;ied If) piibli.sb it .sepa- 
rately, on account of its matuiitude and value: hut it remains in 
manuscript for some enlarged edition of the Doctor’s w’ork.s. His 
executors consider it as a treasure of jnetaph} ^ical thonghT and 
erudition. 

Several chaptci's of the Memoirs are allotted to th(“ dome.stic 
aff.iirs of the Scholar. We shall .sj)eak of tl>em as .succinctly as 
possible. He haft two daughters, of whom he lost tlie youngest 
in ISO.I. The other died in tsio, and left several ehildren. 
Doth w'ere women of tlu' most ('slimahio (pialities, nd fondly 
fxdovcd hy the father. Within the space of three mouths, he 
followed to the gravf' bis wile, a daughter, and a grandchild. In 
regard to his wife, she could not have been very bitterly regrettfxl. 
'I’he Rcvereml Mr. Field f-onl’esses that his friend suirei’ful the 
same domestic e^ils as Soc rates, but did I'ot mc'ct then) w ith the 
same command of temper or perlection of jtatif nee. In one of 
the Parriana, it is ndated that the close economy of the lady 
was offensive* to the schooi-huys, and her ])rovincial dialect too 
grating to tin* ear of th( Doctor — that he lamented that he ha'l 
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not paid his adtlrc'ssns lo the cclel)ratctl iSliss (barter, whom he 
iiiij'.hi liave courted in Greek ; while she did not dei^u to conceal 
her vexation at having accepted as a partner a queer pcilant, in- 
stead of an Kast-India caj)tain, who might have brought muslins 
and cl intzes. The marriage of fiis eldest daughter was accompa- 
nied l)y contentions sorely painful, and led to a separation which 
debarred hiui, for several ycairs, from the society of his grand- 
(‘j)ildien. 

He had neai^y compIety(^ his seventieth V'car, when he an- 
jiounced his hitention of entering a second, time into tin*, conju- 
gal state. His new sjKuise was a maiden lady “of suitable age,” 
wMic* proved iu all respects such a helpmate as he wanted. Dr. 
JMidilletoA, who was his family phy'sioian for twenty' years, 
stati's, that during this whole period, until 1820, In; was never 
called to Parr himself hut tw’ice, and tlu'ii merely' in cases of 
slight indisposition. He adds that his patient’s dlstem})erature, 
whether of body or mind, always gave way' to the intluence of his 
pipe, whicli operated lik{“*a charm.” Karly in the y'ear 1S20, 
liowev(‘r. he was attacked bv viohmt erysipelas, with obstinate 
i'e\'er. When i-ecovered from this stu-ious malady, he returned 
loo incaul ioiisly to tlie luxuries of his table, which his jjatrician 
.Hlmirei'^, of both sexes, peisisted in suj)plying with game and 
til hits, 'I'o the remonstrances of his jdiysician, he always re- 
plied— For sev enty; -three years my stomach has never com- 
jilained ; it kno^s nothing of your modern dqctrinc of dyspep- 
sia." Ills last illness, began on the 17th January 1825, and he 
expired on the tith March following. His sufferings in this in- 
tei\al were excessive, but he bore them with the most edifying 
fortitude and Fliristiai^ resignation. Shortly before his death, he 
dictated a letter to the Re\erend San^ucl Ihitlcr, in w^hich he in- 
formed tlie Archdeacon that be had given “minute and plenary 
directions lor his iuneral,” anti requested him to jji'each “a short, 
unadoi lied Iuneral sermon;” adding — “say little of me, but be 
sure to say it well." He wrote a brief inscription for his tomb, 
ending thus — 

“ i;tiiisti;ui Iteader ! 

“ Wli.xt dotli llic Ldi'il iTqiiiro el ) on but to tlo ju.stice, to love mercy, lo be in 
cliaiity with your ut it^libouis, to rcvcr<-nce your holy Kcdcemer, 

* and lo walk Iiuiiihly with your tJod^” 

Neilln'r of Parr’s biographers deserves credit for skill in the 
preparation of Mi inoirs. 'I’lu ir books are most awkwardly' com- 
pounded ; stuffed with skelelit's aud jiancgyrics of others who 
have no title to the reader’s attention; and swollen tot) wdth re- 
petitions and contrarieties. From such a jumble it has not been 
easyr to draw out even the im|)orfect outline or abstract which 
we have jiresented. We should liave committed, in an unpardon- 
able measure, the sin of prolixity, if we had included all the topics 
guslful lor ourselves — Parr’s intei’e-iling relations with Gcrrald. 
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Wakefield, Roscoc, Porsoti, Roniilly, Coi)leston, Lord Hol- 
land, and Dr. Magee; his peculiar tlieological opinions and cle- 
rical merits; the complicated and strange alVair of the Hamp- 
ton Leettires ; his profoinul critical reviews and conijuversies, 
and his discriminative smwt'V of the three learned jn'ofessions. 
Dr. Johnstone has interspersed with hi- Memoirs, letters fiom 
Jones, Fox, Tweddell, Hennet. (’opU-ston, Stev\art, Adair, tin- 
Duke of Sussex, and otl>ers, which comprise much curious in.*t- 
ter. There are two part icidarl\ from Parr himself — one to 
Lord Holland, on tlyc; treatnumt of the ('atholics ; '.uid the othei 
to the Lord Archhishop of Duhlin, Dr. Mag<‘e, on his sweeping 
charge of illit(u*acy against the I iuitai'iaiis — wlfudi have a potent 
1 aciness in evor^y line. Whenwer learning and dialectics could 
be auxiliary to freedom and liberality, the thrice armed divine, 
historian and philosojiher, leaped into the arena. He contmided 
as a stahvorth kniglit, equipjied ca]) .'i jiie, for American rights, 
the abolition of the slave trade, ('athuhe eni.incipation. lull en- 
franchist'inent of the Dissenters, tlu' olucation oi the lower classes, 
and the /cif/V/'wc/cy of the ci»hstitul ioitalisl.s on the continent. 
He congnitulated himsedf that h(‘ had lived to behold “the spirit of 
inquiry, of liberty, and iniprovemeui, |)i('Ssing lorward into ac- 
tion, in almost ever^ jiart of the old and new world, and jiroduc 
ing a vast accumulation of knowledge, virtue, and hapjiiiies* 
among mankind." His memory was well said to he almost mi- 
raculous; it lost r\othing that was evm’ committed to it ; — he de- 

f ' >ured, weekly, ‘‘shelves of hooks," wiUmnt .seeming to o\ei- 
ad his faculties; — every thing that he nsul and lieard incorpo- 
rated itself with the mass of his intidlectual iorees, wliieli hr 
could bring immediately to hear on every oeeasion. 

Dr. Johnstone, a.s one of<,his executors, promises to send forth 
more of his productions, and especialU ofliis vast corresfiondence, 
and liis “classicvl morsels," in ease the jireseiit volumes he received 
with favour. We shall rejoice to see, a selection made from his 
works, for pvdilicat ion in the I'liited States. If people must eat jia- 
per and drink ink, (to einplov one of his fa\ ourile figures), in 
order to replenish their intelleels, we should much prefer such 
fare, — the suhstantials and tlie dainties wliieli he lias provided, 
— to the cruditie.s or the corniptions which come topis in ino.st of 
the novels and memoirs that are bred in the London liot-beds. 
What wdth the fasliionalile ofispring of tlie jirolific military pens, 
the .smattering of newfangh'd ph)sical science which every wri- 
ter of the day must east into his pages, tlie emulous rapidity and 
Indificreri 'e in conqiosing for tlie jiress, -the indmhiite increase ol 
loose periodical writing, the acceptance of ponderous dictiona- 
ries ratifying ami ]ierpetnaf ing the adulteration of otir languag* 
by the wor.st provincial idioms, we <lo not know, or rather v\< 
fear that we know too well, how soon we shall lose lh(' good 
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old English sterling style, unless an antidote to these banes, like 
the highly linished performances of Parr, be furnished from time 
to time in the shape of a novelty. That towering observer often 
intimated his dread of the miscliicfs, which he believed to be 
threatened by the prevalent habit of superficial and desultory 
reading under the imposing name of general knowledge. For 
real sustenanee, he looked to the old masters, and to those of his 
contemporarie.s ^^dK• ajipearcc] as authors, only when matured 
as schidars, and who then •cuinpused, as Apelles painted, for 
posterity. 

^ot the least curious part of his correspondence, is that 
wlvioh relates to his exquisite nicety in his literary labours, and 
his minute emendations of, his text. He destroyed sheets be- 
cause he pei-ceived that “three succeeding paragraphs began 
with infinitive moods,” and the word task occurred twice in two 
pages, lie ob.serves in one of his “ fidgctly letters about stops 
and syllables” — as Dr. Johnstone denominates them — “I feel 
the anxiety i>f Addi.son, who would cancel a sheet to altera com- 
mon jiarticle ; and it was by this particular care of his words that 
they put forth such l)oautiful blossoms and such delicious fruits.’' 
11 is friend Homer, under whose supervision his Preface to Bel- 
lendenus was printed in Loudon, incurred trouble sufficient to 
cr.ize any common brain. Commas, colons, and semicolons, 
wi re' the subjects of mUny angry epistles. Parr, sensible of his 
tormenting exactions, wrote to his worthy corrdetor of the presS' 
— “ Now, Homer, youi*patience will be so much exercised, that*^ 
you wdl he fitted for married life ; and if you have not your re- 
ward in this life by matrimony, you will, after bearing all the 
trials I put in your wa>’*, be (jualified to contend with Job him- 
self for half the share of his reward iif another. ” He had com- 
posed many monumental inscriptions, yet after he was elected to 
write that of Johnson, he read nearly tivo thousc^d, not, as he 
says in one of his letters, for the j)ctty drudgery of gleaning scat- 
tered jihrases, hut for the nobler end of familiarizing his ear, eye, 
and miiul, to the general structure of the composition, and the 
proper selection of topics. The tribute to Johnson does not 
exceed fouiti'cn or fifteen lines in the lapidary arrangement. 
Exception haring been taken to the phrase probabili poetas 
m that inscription, he consulted so many scholars, to justify 
its propriety, that a volume might be made of his letters on 
the point. We are reminded by this question, of the account in 
t^Jiflus Gellitts, of Pompcy’.s application to the principal critics 
of Home concerning the' phrases Consul Tertium or TertiOy 
and the decision of Cicero — to whom, as umpire, the choice be- 
tween Tertium and Tertio was finally left — that Pompey should 
use the abbreviation Tert.. to avoid the possibility of incor- 
"ictness in a public in.scription. In printing his speeches, the 
Wj),. V — NO. 9 
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late Mr. Canning irululgf'ti a .solicitude akin to that of Parr ; yet 
the stupendous sehcdarand ihe aeadcrnir orator wcje the two per- 
sons of their era who might have tru.stc<l tvith most eompo.stire or 
least hesitation, in the accuracy and sufTiricncy of their firs! ef- 
fusions. But they knew the secret of durability and the enieacy 
of full-wrought excellence. If a contrast were n«uited on this 
head, w'o shouhl adduce some jmges of Parr’s I)edicutit*n to the. 
Tracts, or Preface to the Se(iuelt or of any «»ne of (Winning’s 
Speeches as re\ iscd by himsell for fhe last London editicni, and 
place by them extratds from Pelham or the. Di.soauivd — l)ouk*; 
which are so much lauded in the daily jjapers. The extrav;igan- 
cies, blunders, and improprieties of diction in the- latter, .oe, 
matched only by t,l>c dissoluteness oPtln* morals vvhich are paint 
ed, and the depravity of the sentiments and doctrines conslitnt 
ing that wdiich, by a wretched perversion of language, is called the 
philosophy of this lawless serihhle. We do not require it of 
ephemeral novelists to flounder U\ the seiUetices of .lolmson or 
Parr, — to mimick the mannerism of lofty and lavish erudition; hut 
some correctness of structure, some chasteness of sty Ic as well as 
purity of description, may lie held uidispensahle m i-vi'rv uork 
designed for the public eye. 

We should be disposed to a|>ologize to oui reader^ lor the 
space which we have devoted to Pari, .f he had lieeii a nu'rely 
learned and skiyul pedagogiu*, an i-rudile oddity, an ordinary 
divine, or a simple emendafor of flreek and Latin texts. Thcf 
man wdiose character and career we havf; atteinpt(>d to mthi^. 
bit in profde, was a luminary in moral science: a ^ite|||||i|^^ 
has left masterpieces of Engli.sh as well as L^n atjd 
prose; a jirofound theologian, who set the example of the tmll|H 
comprehensive and benevolent toleration; a scholar, to whorfl* 
such a scholai; and metaphysician as Dr. Copleston wrote, “if 
there is a jicrson living, qualified to throw light on the structure 
of the Greek anrl Latin languages, by the aid of jihilosophical irj- 
vestigation, that is yourself;” a [lersonage so distinguished aitS 
connected, that the list of his eminent correspondents spteads 
over twenty jiages in print, and the number of letters oitgiic 
mo.st important lojiics of literatiu’e, which he cojihl colIeUlp- 
veral years before his rii'alli, considerably excei'ded eight thou- 
sand ; a Y*henomeiKin looming from an humble sphere, with ec- 
centricities or foibles to provoke, ridicule, virtues to command 
reverence, and abilities to excite wonder. He shed additional 
lustre c» the.calling which Milton and Johnson exercised, — the 
instruction of youth; a calling that should he equal id consideration 
to any other, as it is .second to none in refined utility; and which 
the American people particularly may honour, since it has been 
pursued originally by so large a porlson of their ablest public men 
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Akt. I. — Jt'Xtrnal of a Sfcnyid E.rpcdifion into ike Jnterior 
of .ifri c(i, (ttj (he late Captain C'jlafpebton to tvhich is 
added (tie Journal of hi.s' mm return, to the Coa.st, by]^^, 
ei\ wm his faithful Sereant. Udndon : 1829.- 

’ ' ' 

The contiiKMit of A('ric.i affords a remarkable instance 
(Mini knowledge and human ignorance. Of a surface exten^l^ 
o^ cr nearly one fourth of the terrestrial portion of the glow, 
we know scaroel}'^ more than the outlines, and yet much of vyhat 
we do know is derived from the very traditions and records of 
the most remote aniifiuiU. AN lien history first shines upon .the 
worhl, it di.sj)i;i}'.s the land of Egyp^ bright with the glori^ of 
ri\ ili/.atioii. of learning, and of science. NVhile Eui^pe was a 
de.sert, inliabited ijy naked savages, and the empires of Asia, 
vast and veneraiile a.s il)ey are, were in the rudeness of infancy, 
that country was governed by niiglily kings, and displayed a 
refinement only to have !)een obtained in the progress of time. 
With tlie liistory of Egyjjt, of Carthage, and of Numidia, we.,< 
are better aeiiuainted than with tlie early annals of most Eurp- 
rnpean and/VV, sialic nations; and the fathers of poetry have con- 
ferred on this continent the fame of being the favourite scat of 
the gods, and the ultimate, resort of the blest. Yet while centu- 
ries rolled onward, each, in Its course, presenting fresh in- 
formation of the contiguous quarters of the globe, and at Ia$t 
ojicning to the boldnes.s,.of enter|)rlse and .science, a new hemi- 
sphere, the^ scarcely^ increased tinr knowledge of Africa,, ahd 
enaiileii us to add to the information derivial trom antiquity, lit- • 
tie more than the surveys of its eastern and western shores, and’ 
the small territory which <commerc»* explored around its south- 
ern jiromontory. 

\ ej.. V. — NO, in 
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' It was not to be supposed tluW atiei<U a])pnreTitly so iruitful oi 
* adventure^ could long escape tlie notice oi’ nuxU i^n enlerpi ise ; 
or that a region so \ osu aiui fell as il was luiown t<» be of po 
pulous kingdoms and cities, wovdd l)e long negb'c^cnl by the alb 
searching eye of modern coninierce. liestless curiosity, inipui- 
w ing science, the grasping sp?oulalion <d‘ trade, aiul pcrliaps wr 
; may add the cliarit}'^ of tlie ])ions and hinnane to c'xtend to be- 
jpL^ghted nations tlie lights of religion and lvno\> Jrdge, ha\<‘ eacl* 
turn endtuivoured to raise* tl\e vfih aiul have e;n*h in turn 
given to that sc^pidchn lives (d' ii^ snniabh^ value- \ rt the 

sacrifice has not been alt(‘geth(u abortive, it* aii not aectuii- 
plished, much has been atiain^' l, and b\ s- <ircf K p ueeptibb' 

! degrees, the niap of centia! Alii(‘a ('*'as('s U) p"r^rnt the blank 
wdiich it did liaif a century ago. 

I'o trace these degrees, will, we think, ht‘ a usetul and agree 
able task; and it nib belt* j pn^pare onr rtath'rs t<» undersMnd 
and appreciate the diScoverK*s of t*!n* last fi n w ars, to wlncii it 
, is our intention more especially 'o call tlnni notice 
" ' Our ''first geograjihical knowledge ol' Vfrica, if W(', exci'p* 
incidental notices of it met with in the ScripUires, is de 
from the charming narrative of tin* fatln r of liistorx 
Hie who had extended his personal observation so many. 

t his careful inquiries to all the known regions ot tlse earth ; 
delighted in collecting and relatiitg tlie wonders ot nature, 
the peculiarities of mankind; and wlm combined in liis de- 
lightful pages, all that was calculatiai to iHtract, to instriictj ami 
to 'please, the curious and int(*lligcnt multitmb*, liefore whom ki' 
intended to recite them; could not jKtss nve^\ roidul not dwett 
without more than usual interest, on a land remarkable, beyona 
every other, for wl) at was wonderful in the productions of nature 
amd of art. Its mountains buried in 1 )ie clouds, its rivers wdiose 
sdurccs WXTC linseen liy liuinan eyes, istamls of the dcwSert 
bloOthing with pm'pelual sjinrg, Us f*iiUt'mons sei ja iOs, its fe^ 
r ^ocious wild beasts, ^vere scarce!} more attr.icti\<* bis (‘ager 
,, imagination, than tin* antiquity of its kings, tin* m 3 s'(u mus l(‘arU" 
ing of its priests, ihh straiig#* customs of its reli;;io5., the vuist 
grandeur of its monuments, and ilu* insf’rqtehfi* n uyjrds of past 
ag^, Avhich adorned the sidrs of its nh(d!.4ks and h*rnj)ie>. On 
the geography and the* Jiistor} therofi-re of this counlrv, be has 
dwelt with more tJian usual fulm‘ss: and from his narrative w™* 
are able to fix, willi co/isiderahle ac<'urac\’, tin* jiortion of Afiica 
which wife really known to tin* (Ireek^.^ 

In the lime 0 / Jferofiolns, then, a ]>ndt v ro/ r(*cfi knowI(‘dgp 
cxijstcd of the northern coast, and tin* se\eral nations which 
succeeded one anotlur froni F.gypt to the pillars' of ll(‘rcn 
IfeS* It was knnwui that ilu'si! countries exlfunU'd to tin* suuliw 
as far as a wold and mouiitvainous region inliabih'd by wild beast -. 
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beyond which lay a vast sandy desert. Of the other coasts, the^ 
ini’orniation was less accurate; it was indeed asserted to be sur-' 
rounded on all sides by tlie sea, excejd at the isthmus of Suez; 
and a band of l^htenieian navigjttors are. reported to have sail^; 
from tne Ki'd Sea round tlie capo of Good Hope, and to have re»- 
turned throuj>'h tlie Atlantic and Mediterranean. Little inform-: 
ation of course was obtained from this voyage, and its very ac-*' 
coinplisimient l|^is been tloub^led, tliougli we think on insufficient 
grounds ; yet it jiroves thadt an accurate belief as to the general 
shape of Africa then eN’isted; a belief which is confirmed by 
the circunistance, that Xirxes sentenced Sataspes, a nobleman 
of Ters to a \ os age romnl .Africa, as the punishment of 
some (lime. Ii is e\ Jjoweser, that beyond these vague 
and gf.’ieial id(‘as, :u. iieijuaintance with the African coa.sts, in 
the time vif Herodotus, u;ts limited to those which border on 
the .Mediiet r.ineaii .r.id Red Seas. Of the interior, more was 
know 11 ai tliat period iluin mjebt at first he expected. Alongthe 
■Nile, lie; great guide into ilie desert, nations, towns, and'|H 9 ^- 
(de, art' mentioned mth the ajuiearanee of considerable cer»^- 
ly : and the most sontlierii point, in the country of the 
moll. IS tixi d as tar a.-' a hundred and four damns’ journey ' 
Kii'jthiini iua. the niudeni Vs^-ouan, ;ind the boundary of 
Lgvjit. But of eenlral .Africa, or that portion of the des^ 
lying to tlie westwifrd of Egypt, nothing was known, exc^t 
what w.is gathered from the rash enterprises of Cambjh^, 
whirli prohahly (*xtej)ffed to a very short distance; and from |he 
hold exploits of five young Ndssamoniiins, who seem to have 
hern led liy much the sa.iKf spirit of romantic adventure, that 
clianiclerises the IraA’t'lle.rs of the present day. These young 
men, living on the coast of the JVIedfterranean, near the present 
low 11 of Tri[H)li, sons of the principal citizens, and actua^d 
solely by the desire of t'xploring the vast and uitknown counttA’^ 
to the south, which had always been regarded with so much mys- 
tery and wonder, penetrated beyond the cultivated coast, and af- 
ter passing the mountainous region, pursued their journey through 
th(‘ sandy desert ; being taken prisoners by a body of black men, 
tliey were c^trried to .%city inliahlted also by negroes, and traversed 
by a river flowing from west to east, in which they beheld cro- 
eodile.s; they afterw'ards safely effi'ctud their return lioine. The 
river Herodotus believed to he the Nile, and modern geographws 
have, also supposed it to he. tlie Niger. 

In the eentury succeeding that wdien Herodotus flourished, the 
only exped-kioii into the inl(*rior of Africa of which wi^e have atty 
account, is the march of Jllextuider with his Auctorious arpiy, 
lo the temple of Jupiter Ammon. This great prince, not more 
remarkable for his skill in .battle and the extent and splendour of 
his conquests, than for tin* penetrating and prudent zeal wdth 
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,/which he examined and regarded the inslilntions and resourres 
of the countries he overran, and the, anlonr with wbirli he visit 
ed and viewed cv<Ty spot innnortalized hy poetry, history^ or 
tradition, after marclune; lhrouf!;lj tin* roiintry on both sides ol 
the Nile, from Meni])lns to undertook this ( xpedi- 

tion, one of the most lamous in histoi \, a[)pai(‘htl3^ ironi blemh 
ed motives of atuhiliinn curiosity, and jiublif* utility He desir- 
\ the auspices of tl)e sanu; m3 pterions oi /n le, v. hose r{^'*po^Si\« 
been given to Pers(*ns, HenmU^s. auvl Cra sns; h*' \^as anx- 
iti^S to view the far-kuned island of d.< m u lu rt' tiie iathc'r 
l>r the gods had lived his seal, al llie same* lime al ilodona 
, the oldest oracle of (ina-co, ami he songlit to t^pen ntw patli' 
for commerce ami adveiiUire, into laniis >\hirh weu* re ported tr 
be populous and rich. His maia*)), ihonuli i)ol extending i’ar intr# 
the interior, certain ly gave adihtional ami more certain infornM- 
tion relative to tho.Ne legions, and added ('onsiderahU to th(‘ ac- 
CUfftcy of geogra]>lii(*al know bulge. 

, In the following cenlur\ , tlie third before the ( hristian era, 


Ollg^t to be placed the <d)s(*r\ alums of Kratostlumes. Kmh»xiis, 
probably Hanno the Carthaginian; though ol tlu' latter, tlu' 
is uncertain. EratiKstheues^ tlu' lihrarn.n of Ptolem> 
Ss^lp^lphus at Alexandria, though tw uleiitl} ignorant of the ex- 
tl^'of the African continent to the south ami its true shapf , 
i^^jw^'well acquainted with the course of the Nile to a vi vy high 
for he describes its two brancljes flowing; irciii the east, 
u#der the names of the Astabaras and j^stapus — the Bahr el 
Al!>iad and the '^Facazzo of the moderns — and the tjreat bemj 
which it makes in passing through Nnijia and Dongola. 
d^gnts, Sin enterprising native of Cyzicus, on an accidental visit to 
thi^i library of Alexaiidriaf, was fired willi the desire of e\- 
UlOrlng the remote course of the same noble liver ; this plan he 
lilbenvards changed to a voyage along the eastmii coast, though 
tfie jSoiht he reached i.s uncertain, and subscijuently to an ex- 
peditfen westward, with the hope of making the circuit of tlu^ 
continent, in which, how'ever, after proceeiling some distance 
southward along the Atlantic shore, he lost his vessels on a shoal, 
and was obliged to return in a small one cpnstruetcd from their 
timbers. Ihintio the Curlhaginion was more successful, if the 
narrative ubicb has come down to us is to he considered as au- 


thentic; with an incredible .armament of sixty vessels, and thirty 
thousand persons, he sailed from the jiillars of Hercules, found- 
e«t'*evei*Si cities on the coast as lie ]froceode(l sfmthward, pas.sed 
by where the land apfieartd to be in a iilazeyaiid wher*' 
at night tumultuous shouts and wild music, were heard, and 
■wd^re the inhabitants, though of huirian form, vvi’re covered with 
hsir; and then visited ilie river J.jxn.s, and the islands of Cernc 
Si'nd Gorili.Tp I'he exf'-n* ef this vox 'ge has been of etairse j. 
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subject of dispute junong geograpliers, wlio, tliough they seem ; 
lo liiive agreed in considering tlie wonders we have mentioneH 
•is the burning of grass and shrubs, the nightly revels of the ne- 
groes natural in a warm climate, and the herds of the ourang- 
niilang. differ as to its southern termination by a distance of fotir- 
‘.e'cn hnndredmiles. ISl. (los.selin, in the ‘Geographic desAnciens,* 
<v(»nld limit ihe JLixiis to the modern river Lucos, Cernc to the 
present FIdala, and Gorilla; to the country around Cape Nun ; 
■vhilo, according to KeimelJ, the river mentioned by Hanno is 
'he Setiegal, *r'crin‘ i.'i tlie ]iresent islainl of Argnin, and the 
-vliole ^■o\^lg( icaclied a little beyond Sierra Jjeone. 

*0/ tin* ^iliscuvf rie.\ of liie tbitn succeeding centuries, we have 
no record : but abuui one huudreil years after the Christian em, 
■lie •• Periplus of liu' Mi vtltrean Sea” points out the progress 
•vhicb hatl been made iii exploring the eastern coast. "iniSs is 
'raced regularly from flie Itod Sea, through the straits, to cape 
Aromala, liie pteseni Guanbfui : thence southward, along^tlbe 
sliorex of Azai'iia or Ajan, to the island (d 

From this place, whose nnjtronotinceahle name it is impoil^^ , 
'u recognise i ven in tiie extraordinary nomenclature of Afri^!^^' 
or Arabian geography, Iwt) «{ays’ sail brought the navig^l^^^, 
Hhapia, a tlouiishing seaport, supposed by Dr. Vincent to 
jnodeni Quiloa. Though the author of the Periplus made'mra 
the southern terminaftion of the coast, and supposed it 
thence westward to the Atlantic, Marinus a Tyrian geograp^wSi'i 
extends it southward to Prasuin, probably the present 
D('lgado. ^ ' 

In the second conluiy, tlie geography of the ancient world 
was illustrated by the* lahtmrs and research of the enlightened 
/Vo/emy. He gives up the idea, wlfich appears lo have existed 
from the time of Herodotus, that the main stream of the Nile 
doAved from a great liver running westw-ird* through Cen- 
tral Africa, and fixes its origin in the Mountains of the Moon. 
He speaks of the Niger aiul (Hr, two very large rivers (ftfytj’ot 
Jtorajuoi) which water tlie great region of Liihya Interior^ and has. 
been supposed by these to mean the modern Niger, and some 
river in the^kingdom of Bornou. This has indeed been doubted, 
and it has been asserted that Ptolemy was acquainted only with 
those streams which arc north of the great sandy desert; it must 
be, confessed tliat his descriptions are vague, and his knowledge 
of distances and positions very inaccurate, yet we are inclined 
to think, after weighing^ all circumstances, that it is mdstprhWt- 
ble the rivisrs alluded to, were really those of central Afrlea,'pf 
which he had obtained information from the gold traders, -ghd 
other merchants, who must have penetrated thither either 
Hgypt or Numidia ; or frpin adventurers, as bold as UtC yotlMg 
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>^l,Nassamonians, who in all ijrubahilit.y were found in the lapse of 
^ fdur or five centuries. 

The knowledge or conjectures of Ptolemy satisfied his suc- 
•*;i'ceSsors for five hundred years. The records of the lower em- 
pire contain no new information relative 1o Africa. In that long 
.Jj. interval, indeed, insurrection and tyranny, from time to time, 
r.-toaifle its province.s the theatre of wars; an ambassador from the 
■fr Justinian sought a commercial allianct! with the remote 

Vi along the Nile; the holy zeal of Christ ianitv gave to the 

S^irthern cities somtfof the most famous fatluTs f»r its church; 
iantS vestiges of the true faith, plam<‘d at thrd early age, are said 
td' be Still visible in the savage towns of Se.uaar and 1) n'golu; yet 
• at no period docs the ardour of war, CMinmerce. or religion, .'-eem 
to have led the subjects of the empire he\on(l th*- fa.stne.s.si's ol 
hfodht Atlas, and the wild tribes and barnm deserts of Nubia, 


Or to have extendeil the limits ol geographii al knowledge, be- 
yond ffibse known in the age, of th(' Vntonines. 

the seventh century, t.he victorious Amrou planted the 
i^lpt^rd of Mahomet on the borders of the Nile; and tiie \ast 
of that river, which he viewed with wonder and tleliglil, 
as far as Nubia, the scat of the conquerors, wlio soon in- 
ili™P^^‘thosc modes of intercourse and trallic wdiich inui long 
j ^^ 'lamniar in the extensive steppes and deserts of New 

the interior were explored; caravans w'<;r. estaljlish- 


ihe camel, which the Arab looked on as the peculiar gift of 
“‘h^iweh to Itls race, was transported with ^im to a congenial cli-- 
.rfillte; and the ini erior of Africa, losing by degrees the mystc- 
l^bus and savage character which had been .so Jong atlaclu'd to 
! iti'hecame tlic dw'e.lling of many Moorish Irihes, wJio introductal 
Jthe.religion of Mahomet, S[nd substituted their owm crafty com- 
" 1nlilw^‘'and treacherous depredations, for the pagan ignorance and 
bK^&arism tlicjAfound there. Yet, after all, tJu- .stock of correct 
geogynijjhu’.al information derived from this iiilerc.our.se, has been 
less fhan might lie supposed ; few .\rabians of much kiiow'ledge 
.^■seena fo'have vi''ited it, or at hnast to have recorded thi-ir ohser- 


vatio'&s; and we, liavc chii'fly to rely on the inaccurate accounts 
of travelling traders. From the writings of the Arabian geo- 
graphers, however, who thus obtained their information, w’c are 
all6ne enabled to delineate the discoveries of seven hundred suc- 
ceelSili^ years. These may be «livided into two classes, facts and 
The former consist in the statements that there is 
a large river in central Africa, which they call the Nile of the 
Negroes, Tpnntng from east to wc.st; that it flows iuLo the At- 
ocean; .that at its mouth is an island called IJlil or Oulili, 
ffcTO which g?eat quantities of salt are obtained; that proceeding 
it towards the east, we arrive in forty days at Gano, (Kano) 
on the northern bank, a large, and famous city, where the king's 
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palace was adorned with glass windows, and works of scul})t|iji^!| 
and painting, and his throne ornamep];ed by a piece of'|^Si^'- 
gold weighing thirty pounds; that eight days^ journey eallli^ of ' 
Kano, is Wangara, an island thrije hundred miles in length, fortn-;, , 
cd by branches of the Nile, which overflow it during the rai^ 
season, <!epOvsiling at tlio.se times large quantities of gold diisV^ 
which are afterwards collected by the people, and become thd' 
principal article,of exchange* with foreign traders; that pastii^ 
this island or^swainp, and still pnr.suiiig a course eastward up 'me 
river, \\e re;vh, in a journey of forty-live days from Kano, the 
cijly of Canga, (Kouka) where the ri\ er widens into a large fresh- 
water lak^; ; that north of this, extended the 'kiri^om of Kp^tl, 
ont; of the most powerful jind splendid in Africa, and 
pears to i>c the modern empire of Bornou. In proceedlhg;^i^isit- 
ward from Kouka, the route towards Kgypt seems to 
the banks of the river, and diverged towards the 
reaching ilie Nile at Danc^hi, (Dongola) in about siadytafej^ 
The Arabian geograjihc-rs have evidently endeavoured 
ncct these j.tcts, with the opinion long current, that 
and the Nile of Egypt were the same; but as this had^mH 
founderl on tlie belief, that the former flowed in an east(^M^|P 
reef ion, the} wiuh* obliged to do so by a new hypothesig- ^smB p 
was, that tlio Nile had its source considerably to the‘*SoyiK'^fflK 
.Mountains of lln^ Mbon, as, indeed, Ptolemy had asserl®|ffl^S 
that then flowing northerly it reached a pdlnt in 
- where it separated>ojjj(ti stream continuing north. througWTs^^ 
to the Mediterranean; the other flowing west, tiirough 
of the Negroes, to the Atlantic. 'I'lu* facts and opinions 
thus noticed, ai e impoVtant, as showing the progress 
tion; hut it should he. reeoilected that the former appear''^t^1[>e^d- 
thing more thin scattered and uncertain memo^Anc^a /Oowpid 
from incrchauts. and tlie latter are mere conjectfires 
thein, a;nl on s \ stems previously formed. '5*^' V - 

7'iie lii'teeiilh cmitury is marked by the most etct^isunilipit{^ 
discoveries whicii lui\e ever occurred, those of the ncw'%ygarid, 
and of a }>ass»gc by sea to India. 'Phese were not the r^sjlllt 
of accident;^! infoimatiou or visionary theories, but the 
of scientific enterprise. 'I'he latter, which was acconiplishi'd 
by the Portuguese, was necessarily preceded by an examin^-v 
tion of the \vesterii coast of Africa, as far as the cape of C»OOd 
Hope. 'Po this tliey had been lirst led by their A'oyages 
'uipe de Verd islands, and jiroseculing it, step by step, in 
they reachs<vl the line; in 1 ISd, discovered anil 
sion of the coasts of (luiiiea, Benin, and Congo; and 
doubled the cape. Nor were their inquiries conlined 
’he coast; tliey early l)egi;i to cast their e\ es towardif’’fee 
O'nor. or at leas* to sei’m-e lo I 'ii n.-id \ es a 'lerioa’cnt footinc- 
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with the mUons on whose shores they had settled Taking ad- 
vantage of an'applieation for assistance, made to them hj J e 
moy, a prince of*e Jalofs, a tribe inhabiting the soiitbern bank 
of 4n’4iegal, who eoinplained of having been '"’b'"''!: ' ’ 

from bwtlirone, Uh-v littccl out a larp;f iirmamenl, bjpUzta t u 
falien' labnarch, aud with a large host <>1 soldiers and priests, 
uSS'&rection of Pcro Va. d\lcunha landed on the shore 
river • there they erected a •tort, and prrpaicd to in vat* 
^WbeUious kingdom. Jiemoy, hbwever, hemp slain, eilhei 
IvSdent or dcsigd, hefor<‘ lie left the fleet, the hosnl.- maieh 
t^^vcn up, and fllianc.es w-re formed with some ol the nmsi 
SSIrful princes; those parlienlarly m.'ntioned are tlv^ king. . 
^^butu, Mandi Mansa, and Konlafis, the iormer being proha 
blSe present Tondnicloo and .Mandii.g, and the latter, a tnl . 
sfill known hy^thc* saiiu* n-mu*. T)\c 1 ortu^ncS(‘ c(‘itainl\ < . 
n^t^etraten’ilo the.se cmnitries themselye-. ; hut t!ie intorma- 
UQJlSy obtained in their inleirofi*’Si> with th** iii.t.ves is ..Her 
i&hc The\ were told that. tiie. Senegal was tin- onllet ot th.- 
river of central .Africa, which derived its souree in (In 
'®'^' Wfar to the east, aud of course flowed in a westerly Hre.c- 

■ aus confirming the ppinions of the Arabian geographer.., 
Dsmk.^ eover.-d vvilh popuh.n.s countries 

the most 'ftimous of winch lomhuctou ;n\d 

fTprohahlv Kano ;) and that the great sandy de.seri 
Vom ihe'Atlantic to the Nile, bounded to the sonih h> 
^?ver Seno.oal. Nor were these iiiqni^-s confined to the .'o- 
fes north of the equator; those settled on the river C oiigo, 
^Zairc us it was called In the natives, pursm-.l them vvith 
luk zeal. Thev converU-a the king <>1 tliat country, with idl 
Mes, and a’ liundred thousand of Ins Mihj'.'ets. to (Jiri.stui- 
fiter the pious labours of a month ; Iml as a faith so .sui,- 
ftdopted sat rather liglitly on tin; \v( arcs, it was throw n 
‘ Wlfli brntop* ‘Hdiguation. on an intimation ot the misMon:i' 

T*. ^ .L ..1 1.1 -i: .ill Uii< oue of lus nm'i' t- 

illcd vvitli umusinc 
from lime to time, 

„„_|t among this favoured peopli', and the \ai«on.s 

success and failure, which attended the labours <>1 th(- 
Pi>»fcUffl4ese, in the efforts to efl'ect tlu ir two great oh|ccts. t m 
-esftiblSihmcnt of the true laith, and the di.seovery of the kmg- 
^ Ih'ester John: in liotii, notwithstanding .sneecssn* 
^iot^jof nriesfs and ambassadors, they nnhirlnnaK lv la.l- 
■' 'so, referring our n-adirs to the mirrativies 'if.emselvc.. 
__ interesting particnlar.s, we shall merely note down w la 
Jmrat of ihc interiui. This does not seem to he much, tor 
ifc^ttoiletl no farti.m- than the informalion, Ih.al twenty moon-, 
or seven humlred mil*.-' fion. the coast ui Congo, vv,.s aveiv 
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kinjrdftni, whose prince was called the OganO ; that tlie 
kings of lieiiin weri' a sort of feudatories to him; and that on 
the d<‘ath fd any one of them, he confirmed the territory to his 
suceessrr, by a stall' or sceptre, "a brazen helmet, and a brazen 
cross to h(‘ worn round liis neck. 'I'he monarch was himself hid 
from sight behind a silk curtain, exhibiting only his foot. From 
the similarity of name, the Ogaiie has been supposed to be the 
king of Kano. * * 

d'o file resjilf, such as it i*s, of these distmveries of the Portu- 
guese, which embrace the whole of the sixteenth century, we 
ii.reedo add tin* information, much more important, of another 
traveller ill tlie same interval. It is indeed the first narrative, on 
leeord, made by 3113' Kuropean who had himself penetrated into 
central Afriea. When tlie cruelty and impolicy' of Ferdipand 
drove from Spain the best portion of his subjects, /,eo, a cele- 
brated pbilosoplier ol (dranada. soiigln and found a refuge, in the 
' ourl of Fez. omployf'd b\ ins new sovereign as an ambassa. 4 o^» 
he vi'jited maiiv lands, ami .among others the remote regions, iHIlf 
tlie same contihciii , ami bmng at last captured by pirates 
carried to Home, he oecupiecl the evening of his days, in recor jM ' 
>ng Ins ad vmi'iin l.l)'‘n(hng. like Herodotus, what h{|: 
'MjaseU seen, with Avluit he liad oiqJEy heard, the credit of hiis 
wiiolf uarratixe was wnpaired, hut, as in the case of the hif^^ 
lan. j)ost<-n! v seems to have acknowledged, in^somc degree, the 
M'/ar/h' <>t i(ie former, while 11 has classed the latter with the 
•.nan}’ .similai' tales, ti/it aibtni ih<‘ long history of African re- 
•"^arcii, 'I’he points of infonnalion obtained from Leo, are pvin- 
eipaily tin’ Iniioouig; '<l!ial the Niger llovved from east to west. 
.IS he knew from having him.se'f nav^ated it ; that it was not 
.’oited with li i' \ile of Idgv pi, hut rose in a lake south of Bor- 
Moti, who,sc po-i 'oa agu es with the the (iauga oj; Kouka of the 
Araln'ans; t’n .! Kai o iia-; lost i!s Mijiremacv’, and TomhutO (Tom* 
huctoo; beeome tl.*' principal cit\, and eapital of a kingdom of 
ilie same name, th it ai K.ihra, a town on the .Niger, a few miles 
t'rom it, tm‘Ici|.!nl.^ .<'i!le(l witli llieir comniodilies westward to 
Huinea, a coiintrv i Memiiiig dong the Niger to the ocean; tliat 
Tonibiicloo Itas l.irge and rich; ami that great quantities of gold 
vere, found in the mountains to tlu‘ south. 

The sevi’iileenth ceiitmw hrmight new :id\enturer& into the 
hold. 'Die Portuguese exli'iided their observations more into the 
interior; and the Frencii and Lnglish, actuated hv' a spirit 0f 
* ommercial euterjirise, determined to pimetrate those region^ 
which the^idition of anliipiity had represented as the seat_,of 
' pniifaneous wealth, and the more credible iiarrativ'e of LcQ.jli^j^ 
‘le,^;., 11)0(1 ;is abounding in gold. Noticing the discoveries of 
Maliniis, during this cenlurV. in turn, we tir,d the PortUffUes.e 

V(ii . \ — xo. Id 
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jTiissioiui!‘ies gi'oilnally piorofihiJi^ Uj) the easily convt^ri 

inf> the natives to ('hristianity. initiJ the; toiK'h llu 1‘atal point 
of dismissing their wivt .s, or abstaining iVoin their fnvt)ni ite ban- 
quets on human tiesin uhen tht y nnme(ini 1 e[\ lebel. 'fhe l)is 
tory of these pious iaboiirers, and tlir dang^u ^ Ilu‘\ (un'nuntrred, 
form as luth(;rt<\ tla* engm^sniL* Md^nct of tbf ir nioTatives, amt 
are full of intert'ST; rtiuid tluidl nn tlnun will) pb^asnre, but 
we are already a<lniniiis}n d, i)y number olbpjgps ni bavf' 
occupied^ 1 !mI <nn‘ remarks sinmld be i^mlnu'd tlie piogn^^’ 
they imule in geograplneai djs(Mi\er\. Tow aids the north -ejs^, 
they pursu(‘d the shoia*^ ot t)ie inef tbmgo* or Zain . pas^irtg 
the nations of Panga) and Smidi, liiiml.u’M ^ <d tiif Kfffg of ('m> 
go; three hundi-ed and thirt\ mdis lunn lie orraio tin y learb 
ed the cataraid td' the ri\er, se\rn)\ nub ^ b'-'\ond tin'-, ifir^ 
found tht» eily (d ('oncaLn ll.o a iargf' and pow< iihl plare, the ca- 
pital ol' a ivingdojii ol tile saiuf name; it \^a^ 1nlmta)\ to the 
larger kingdom (d .MMO(ua>, wbiebo \tonfb'<} bn to tin nortii 
east;, inhabited by jeimeioiis ^axages, w Im Wi Vr tlie t*ai<n oi s-.r- 
rounding tribes ; tins eire’imstanre Nerm^ to ba\e t'e'sti .iinrd dn 
2;eal of the mir>sioi)<iri<.'s, ardent and !e,n le» as Wnw uinijuibiedh 
were, fur their (uxenrsmns nerei a|ip('ai to ba\(^ teacdied 
Confcabella. In tuldluon to tiK's(‘ dl.^eovenes, slmuld be and<‘d 
two im])ortant farts, wtdfdi are to b(‘ rfduyual Irom the naira 
tivOwS in general; iirst, tln^ imineuMm tdoeity and ^i/eof the* rixei 
Congo, the former of which i-v so great as only Ur be ow'ercome 
by keejring close along the wbib^ d perceived to iiav^licu 

the watcis ot tl^e ocean to the distamn* of rnanx leagn(*s, and the 
latter is saiii not to bf* les> than i wandy-mgbt miles at its month; 
secondly^ the (‘\isU n<‘t ol^apoiiit md \ mw lar al)o\'(* ( 'omadiella, 
where lle.‘re is a m‘hMi oi iwo l.-oge sliejms, fonning the ( <mgo, 
one, from IIk' cidleii tiii' liancaro, vnIioo- ^(U!rc^* Is unknown; 

and on<* irom the sonhii-rusl. railed tlio ih rbehn or ZtUre pro- 
per. 

The dis^aueinsot lie- f'j’rmdn in tie \ rute«udl^ (’enUu \ , 
arose, as we ba\u mentuuud, lia»u, fan um? rci d » hterjur-*'. k'oin 
companies we]^ rieaUal ont*aln i tic otic i. iM t'oMiing to Ha* cii,% 
tom ot the tinns, willi a giant ol moiiojiuK of HnvUade; am) 
though as nwLcbl la- «‘\pe(ued tln*\ fai lerL 1 1n ongb bad manage 
jnent and l)»e fraud <*) agent-, in tiu* o\pec!('d *^n(’(*(\-^s, linw vvei e 
tin*, means oj afU rduiu stc,i;f* informatum. d'he pei*sons smn out 
to Africa, asc(md-{! Hh' t i\ m’ Simegal, and carrn*d on a ]>ro;dablr 
Irafllc W3tb the nati\<'- o,t iiank^. 'Ldnw pa^s<al ib’ough the 
kingfloms of Hr* Kted, i**.. d ilu* Jabd'*->, a*, ktr as Ci'^dam. fh 
)n.)nd l)u* iatuu', about st> unminal mde^ from llm ofu an, tb<u 
J)CnetraU*d b',n a sUin: <;j‘-ieic^*. and Ibeir k/mw fed;je of lie' 
country east g| ii w a^ o!diO'n*e| fioioMlu ndi'i**. i^'iom Ihmt 
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>hev lenrnod that b<\\onfl ^ialaiii won? the kinp;iloiTis of Bam- 
barra, ainl 'JVnnhn<*U)(> ; <li(‘V (lilloro^l as to t1u‘ course of the Ni- 
ld;er; .sonu‘ assorlmn that it tlowe<l \o tlie ('list, while the more 
geiKual slalemeuts woia,*, that coiii'sc' was westerly, through 
the kingdom ol (^ingaki, (Jinhala,) sjiroadijig into the l.tke Ma- 
heria, (DiLibV) and alter resuming its (MUirse, dividing at a place 
railed liarakota into two hranclKS, en(* ol which lornuid ilie 
tiamhia; and ih^ oihei\ ami |tnneipal «>m'. the Senegal; by these 
oiitk'ls il dis(4iaiged nselt iitlo the Atlantic. 

In England, an iinhouiK^ed /<‘al wa^ excited (‘xplore the in- 
te^'ioj ol xvi'sterii Ah KM >]i M’ oadi <*1 gold. In this, a c(^m- 
panv was^lorined tor the jMe|uivi. In 1 1 , one of their agents, 

of the name (>t Johst./;, .f'-ia'inU d tin' Eamtiia as far as ^I'cnda. 
lie\ofid this, mi Ih'iti^h i.-adriM p.ni'ti ao d, ami iIm’V aj'ipear to 
ha\e conimed iheii n-M-r itftm-. niereiv to a small tralhc with the 
nalues, <,md ui (ei-n o»nddr nhjmruM ior udiu^s ol‘ gold, 

d'h» ^<K 1 eiahui; rriitnr\ i.^ hiiKa* iMnlUil oi‘ ad\'(m1ure, and con- 
fains mind' lo (x* M^e/irded hot h of f'rcuK-h. ami English t ravellers. 
In iTl h fhe !'’!avn{'h - 0 f ( (‘edi'd m en*ctiug a fort and making a 
pen inanem srli h'lnenl at Di.iinanet, and piniet laited mtv) the king- 
do iri » d 1 >.Mn hoi { !\, Mi u'lli rl si 1 1) h I iiher up on 1 he souti) shore' of the 
SeiH tj:d, .ok! dM>r,mhng in gold. Thev ojiencd an intercourse 
sMtii the natiM'.s, inujdi more intimate than had previously ex- 
istf‘d ; aiid ihe works piddished by tliose who visited the conn- 
lr\\ contain man\ interc'Sling noticos of its natural productions^ 
«nid tlu' habits ami m/nn(‘rs of llu* negroes. They made no fur- 
Iher progress, ho\\<‘V(‘!', ni disco\<'ry, than tl'iat which \se liav*" 
nu'nljoned, nnif'ss, indeed, \ve im‘.lmh* the Aoliiahle irilormaticm 
derived hann tln^ iijrrjTives of S(fULy}ier and De J>ri.\sO)iy two 
French gimilemen ho ere wrecked on tin' coast oj^positc the 
Sahara or g! ('at de^-rh 'rhe\ ha\(' di^sin'llxal tljc' countrj^, and 
tlu‘ manmji> and customs of liie tribes, from Alorocco to the Se- 
negal, \\itli much accurate, ; hut llieir observations did not ex- 
tend far tVom tlu' \tlanti, vshonx 

Th(' Englisli ueri' more snc(*essful ; and the travc'llers ol that 
nation add*'d moii‘ dnnng tlu* eighteenth century to the accurate 
geogi’ajiliic.i^ knowledge of Ilie interior Africa, than had beeii 
givim at any pna eding period, '^rhe trading speculations which 
had l)e(*n can lcd on by llumi, as wi' havt‘ already seen, for a hiin- 
dri'd years, wori' still pursiuMl, and reached, in sc'vm'al inslances, 
as fas as 'remhu tlie placi' wlu're Jolison stoppc(l ; and the inter* 
course thus creaU'd, add'**d greatly to tlu' (‘orrect information pre- 
viously offTiim'd. Ah'l, this very cin umstama*, in truth, display- 
ed more clearly to men of stdimce, within what narrow limits 
that inlonnation was (‘onlined, how^ profound was the ignorance 
whicli still PKisti'd of a large port ion of tlu'waedd, and how neces™ 
sary it was to (Muplo\ otlier nuMiis, lliau nu're coinmi'rcial exjxidi" 
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tions, to di^ipcl it. In addition to inofiv«‘.s, anolin i 

searo'lv less j)Owerful, tendcil, touarrl.s tin laltnr |K»rt oi' tin- 
eig;OU"enlh century, to attract t)ic observation oT i1h‘ enlifi;hlen<'d 
men of Enpjlanil tx>\vards central Africa — we allude In tin: new 
views whicli began to Ix' taken oi slav e? y and tliu slav e-1i'ad<* 
Africa, from this cii<’Uin^(ance becaini nio?< a Mibjf < I ot \va:?n 
tier and curiosity ; its # Nanunation was inonghi o> belong b) men 
of enterprise and intelligence d^ piued fnr tlie ; and tin* 

results, it was belii’ved, n-oidd graMtv at nn(^«‘ the piiilant hro|jK-Nt 
and philosopher, and |ustd\ tin e\pemlftui e ot r‘\< ln^xiMd v 

for that purpose, tinctnjn<x’t<*<l uifli the less jdxuai olijoct'^* et 
commercial speculation and jirofu dhiis led tw to tin 

formaticni of a V(dnntar"' :»ssom.j1hmu fminded so,h !\ sm ii 

views, under the patronagf* of that di'^tnigui^ln d. Iriend ut xm- 
once and excelhmt man, Sfr Jo,\r/f/f \\ (di ruh* ts scai<’el\ 

less eminent for tin ir pu!)lte and pri\an* lienee. 

As th(’ estahh'sJiinent ot' tins s«un‘n\' a new tu'a, ivf 

cannot foihear jiausing a moment, and begging (uu reade rs to re- 
flect on tlie narrati\(‘ wv liave thus gi\(n oi tlu' dista^v ern. s ol 
more than two thousand wars; rlie\ u ill then tie ^en^ible lutw 
little had been added, in that long mtereal. to hunnni kmov 
ledge, as n^g^rds the continent of Airjej; thru uni) the ? \e( p- 
tioii of the western outline, little mori' was reall\ known \n t!ie 
most learn(‘d moderns than to Herodotus; and t V’Ui tlmt oiu- 
great feature in its geography, the true course of thb Niger, was 
more a snhjhxU of doubt to them than to hrrn. 

Our own (‘oimtiw ha<l the honour fo give the world tin* fu'sl 
voluntary and di^juliresti d tj a\ tdlei', sjtifx tlu' jXassainonians oi 
Herodotus, who iindeitv>oj;y to pe,U',tratr the Mcklv ti(‘serts oi 
Afri(‘a, led inmrly hy tin* spirit ot adventure ami xueman h((/ 
}/{/r(/ \vu> the fn^t lum^ionan ol th' Aluran Associatlim; h(^ 
vv'as, also, alas! tlm iirst victim in a ran er of honourable /(‘al, 
wdmre so many sm i essoin hava- juf t tin sann^ fatia \V(‘ liavt*, in 
a fornu'r nmnbei' ot this journal/ na’Didial tlu' circumstances 
whicli ];roduced and aftmide.d iu> deatii at (huro, when on tlu^ 
very leaving it with a caravan lor t!i(' desert, after hav ing 

obtained, h\ three months of incessant application iMui iiujuiry, 
a vast slot k fd us» hd j)r(»]iaratf»r\' knowhdge. 

I'hc sex'ond missionary of Iht' A'^socialion, wasJMi. /^ifcas^ 
"vho had btxni sixteen \eai*^ minister at Morotn-o. He set out 
from Tripoli with some Malunntdan mmehautvs, lutcmding to pro- 
ceed sojthwivri througfi Fezzan to thv coast of (iuinca. At 
Mesurata, lire days’ journey, h(* was unf‘orrunately*>>'t}liged, on 
^iccoimt of a war among the Arab tribes, to return. 1I(‘ cob 
h'ete.d, howfw ei , mm h v’aluahle. inf>rinatiou relative to lus m- 
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journey* Fe/zan, th<* first country south of Tripoli, was 
a fiU'tiU^ oasis of ] 2 ;rea 1 extent; its capTtal, iVIourzf>uk, was 380 
s(»ut!i oi' Tripoli, 770 west of ('airo^ ainl 1010 ru>rth-('a^i 
<>t ronihuctoo. To the south ot Fezzan, la\ the extensive ern- 
pir(* of 15urnou, classcAl by the jVlahomctans among tlie mos* 
pnuerliil oi t]ie world; its capital, bearing the* same name, was 
iMc! lo l>c ♦)t)0 miles soulii of Mourzouk, and 524 west of Dongola. 

i)k Nile, H^)ulli-\vt*sl of^liornon, and re,aching to the Ni- 
/(u, was the Jiiru£;doin ol f^isluia, v\ hos<^ capital was 730 milf‘‘ 

: ?'iTh <a' Mourzouk, and 100 miles ^cmtlt of whieh flowed theNi- 
o‘<\ ;n thnalion, il was said, from oast to west. 

v' • 

In tfiu n<‘at 17*U, Major I loutchton ^ the third missionary of 
A the lat ion, s('t out Yrorn the seftlemcmts on th<' Gambia, 

*i) explore ?he intei jor. Ht‘ wa^^ desiined to l>e(‘onu‘ another vie- 
'hfi. \in r aM‘ehdjnii, tin* (I.uuhia I'oi somt* distance, he tnrne<l 
^owjmIs ih^' ntu l , <n]d ciossniiC th(‘ iSem^gaK reached Jarra, 
*n Oie hi/rd*'f's oj' iht' ie^ort.'At this plartx he was (other mur- 
'^^ned, OI Mitiered lo perish 1)\ Ininp/’r, and every etfort to rcco- 
j hi" papers pi’ov(‘d una\,nliua. His <lisi‘ov(uns were not ini- 
puilaiJ. as the coiintrv thi’ough which he [iassed, lav hut a short 
distance (u vond tiic Kurujiean posts, and Jana ilseif vvas not far 
ijuni the <;ld Porinauesc tort at (ialam. 

d'le n( \t 1 1 a\ ellm- s( nt out by th(‘ Association, Ava.s one wdiose 
name is jns('j»anihly conne('U‘d wnth Afrnn, and wdio may he 
ranked amoilg {\w most remarkabJi‘ men of his age; this w’as 
Park. Addiifg to an ardtml love of ad>enture, which 
oo sutferings oi dangiu’ eoidii dejniess, a mind well imbued vvill> 
literature and c(mNid(‘Kf hl< "^eKuitit'K' kiunvlerlge, a temper re 
fnarka()i(* ecjuahh*, patimii ami forhi'aiung, and alacilit^MH acquir* 
mg ianauages, in coneilianng nostil»' savages, and in finding re~ 
sourci‘> in desp<.‘r;de ♦*niergen<‘\ ; he \va> a man ahovi till others 
calculated tor tins lata! tv.>k. Aflei spending sevtuxil months at 
Pi sania, the Ihdish lacOor\ on the (iandiia, two hundred miles 
from the. ocean* ni cull(*c!ing intm’mntion and sladying the na- 
tive languages, he std out upon his (xxjaalition towxjrds the Ni- 
g<'r, on the 2d l)(*c(‘mh( 0 ' 17U.“i, He was obliged, (hi account of 
• hr vvar> t‘\4sting among the suvage^s, to deviate trom thf* eastiTly 
ct)m's(‘ lie liad jiroposed, and ,>[riking towards thf' north-east, to 
ross tlie head watcus oi* the Siuiegal, as ifoughton had done, 
f n)m this circumstama , he was dri\en among the IMoors who. 
mlialnl the kingdoms along the southern hurd(*r of tlie desert. The 
ircachery, crmdty, and intoleiaina' of these peojile, formed a 
striking cfTTitrast to tlu' kinder dispositions of the negroes. At 
.larra, wdicre h(‘ wuis shown tin* tree heiieatli which the body of 
Hougliton had been UdJ to waste unhurieil, he w^as seizt^d by or- 
der ol Ali, 1)ie Aloorish priimc, rohhc*d ol nearly <dl his clothewS, 
msuited in tin* grossest and ino^t ^’r^eI manner, and fr(',quei»tlv 
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Ilir('atciic(l with death. A war Iriviuc; arisen wiih a nenghboujt- 
mg jjrince, he was ilraggcd with the wandering t'amp of Alu 
from ])lace to place, <l(*prived ot a faithful n(‘gro bov , who had 
liithcrto been his (*onstanl and ^^tfectionate s('rva!it^ and his horse 
was not taken away, only because it ap[)('an?d impossible to es- 
cape on so miserable' an aidmal. At last, after ca])tivity ot 
four months, he effected his flight alone into ihi' wilderness, and 
after wandering through il for tJn*e(‘ w/ eks, I'ewched th(' Niger. 
His narrative is prohahU' «o fajnit‘iar t(» our i eydtu*^, t liat ne 
should scarcely he pai'doned t^u* dwelling too inirmtoK cm it . 
but thev will agre(‘ v%ith us in it, troiTi ihe t'\<‘vd- 

lence of its style: aiui niannei, .i-. well from tht' tou('bing iiku 
dents il relah'S, a hoedi of i1m' di‘epes{ mlt ie>t ; nor do ^^e knuw 
in the iiinnnn rahle ifaortU of ad^ en) ui es, ^ that d \\ ell iuoio 
deeply on lie* memory than hi,’% ea]»li\ itVn hi' hoiituv wandei’- 
iiigs in a Acild( rio'ss, ’wlitm thoeroakom ot jronml a mud* 

dy ]K>ol ^^*as \\ (*)<. onnal as tUMVrni% muNir, paiuin suppln'i 
lion lor a little h»o(!, and his joy at hetjoidjioi tie* aO rs ‘»1 llte 
majestic Nig<‘r glitt< ring m the ntoi ,»nd ; li'O^ine 

tVom ^'st to ea*^!, ilf ti;<‘ 1oe» n td vS(‘g.», ihe <‘a[ot,fl ‘>t 

Kainharra, a large jdacc^, ecmUniiJng tiiirls^ thousand ndudm ods^ 
situatetl on IxOJi hanks oj the livei, and about si\ hu!at»*'(i :npi 
fifty miles from Pisania. Ttu' cruelty of the Moor^ h id d- 

*hI him hitln r ; tlioy t\.»d spok(*n o( a whitr' man hmug m iho 
\‘uuntr\ , and so sfiamgly piamutir-c'd the king of Bamhai ra ag.on.’it 
funi, that h(‘ Avas forhidiien to mit'o tin eity^ and <'omp<dh‘d to 
scHik Cidugf' in a chstant Ailiage ; hut there, too. In* was \ie\vc-d 
\\ilh tear and wondeju and t(»od and admission rfdnst'd lunn 

It uas at tltis phe'e, whenyvfaiy, d('|erUed, and forsaken, lie 
rh wn beneath a Irei* to pro1ei‘t lomsfdi fiom an ap])roacljing 
storm, that h(' was s( (‘n by a woman returning from the liel»l, 
who, learning his situation, with looks of (*ompassjr>n took iiiiri 
Ut lu r hut. S}n ga\'e him food, ami a mai to sh'ep uj)on ; and as 
Uv lay there. In* dis<‘ov('i'C‘<l that tin* song with whi<*h Jiis Imstess 
and vsonn* ^ oung ^vonian amns(*d 1 in-msel \ es, as they spun (*(>ttoii, 
illudefl li> the situation and suffer ings of the po(>r sti'anger wlunn 
ihey W(*r(' sh(*!lering. ‘*'rhe* winds roared, and the rains fell 
d'Jie poor white man laint aiifl weary cann^ and sal nndt*r our 
tree. He has rn» motin'r to bring liiin milk, no wifi* to grind 
him corn. C/tonrs, la‘t us pity the white man — no nK>tln*r lias 
h(’,^’ &c. In tin* morning, all In* had willi which to rejiay the 
bcmevoleiici' v*yf ins hostess, w(*a'e two of the tour brass liutlons 
remaining on liis waistcmal. I'ndaunted by his sullerTiIgs, lie de- 
ti’rmined to continue along the Nigt'r, wldidi In* had now r(*a''h- 
ed. Tin* negroes, to wimm In* nn*nliorn‘d liis int(*ntions, emlea 
\ <mred to rlissuado him; liiey askinl Ihm w'hetlu*r iJnue were no 
' f\cis in his own comifrv, and wheiher livers \\'<*re not alike all 
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ov t(iL‘ \\i>\ \d ; llu^y told him that thougli the Banibnrrans wonhl 
br k/nd, Ihe Moors, who livod beyond thejn, were not so — but 
ill wil.s rri vain ; )u- left Sego <^in tlu* 2Jd ot Jul 3 \ Pursuit)!!; his 
eotuse along the norlli hank ofth<.‘ Niger, he passeil Sansanding, 
Old ni ah*)Ml sevtutlv or (bghty Utiles reacdical Silla* lie was here 
only twu o! tlire(> Innidrrd n)ih\s from "rombnctoo; but he now’ 
fotind hiutsoli^ hall nalu rl, wUliout nion('} or any valuable* arte 
ele to proettre j^ov iston, \\ Uhout a liorse. tln^ country beyond 
inundati'd by*! In- tropit‘a! i*anis wliieli had s(‘l in, and, indeed^ 
stirrnnnde<l with oh^^aell^s to a farther progia ss, wdiicli even bis 
ijiMia'uit#‘d spin! Avas jotaa-d to eonsiih^r insurmountable, lie 
tlirrt‘fur*' h*tl Sjlla on In- r(Un\fu tut tin* dd of August ITfhi, and 
passing Sans:Mnlii\:^V and eonliiint d )iis rourst* up the Niger 

as iar as Bamakoo. iln uestun* iiojjtt^u' of Hamltarra, Avlten*. it 
U> h(* na\igah!e. fboin th>s (data*, stiikuia: to the north- 
w't'st. In* pass(‘d il'e )nunnt.tLnt>UN i'r*ge v\iiieh di\'ides tile head 
waters ol'tln* honi Uuw oflhe Stniegal aiid Ganihia ; and 

at1(‘i a [)(*ri]oU'i journex, innnunu'ahie thdaA's, and a sev(‘re fit of 
^jckiies'-, v\as lortiuiatf' emiogij lo Ibll in with a cara\'an of slaves 
goiiig to tin* ( oasl. il<* jtnin >1 this, and on llu- lOth of thine, 

1 To 7. art :\ ed iii pjs oiia, nee lie had dejiarted ( iglileeu mouths 
before, aiul vva^ ie(*e)\ef! by his iViends "'as one risen from the 

gr.t e**. '' 

I ’ndouhiedl y this jour ney (d‘ ParkN is tlie most ini])ortaut 
ilep ever nijnh^ in the discovery of central Africa. Tin* actual 
information oirhdued irom pe rsonal oh'-eiw ation was vt*)} valua- 
ble. An extent \n \ nior< than a thovisaud miles Irom the 

Athonic was i xaniin^ A greal nnndH-r <.>1 towns and geogra 
phj(*al positnm: wef< hod down. 'Vhv sources of the (iamhra 
and Senegal ii\m > \* lound U) 1m- on liie wevSttnai side of a 
Tuomnainous j-ange, i niui o jnuallei to, and at a distaiiec* of six 
m* sev(‘n hundn'd ii\\] 1h ji Ih* And, alrove* ail, the vast 

unknown) nvef oi i!ir ,t.n loi, tin \j<ier, was found to have its 
sour(*(*s on she ea'-n rn M.n o^ lln .sane* range of monntatijs, ami 
was tr u'ed nntii oae.Mia a '>M.'aiu as large as the '^riianu s at 
l4ondnH, flowing to th east These- aia* geographical (rojut-- 
oi invaluahL'* nnO'resS : amt n i! wen cocist ',teiit wish the na- 
ture or limits ol tins artude. oiIt^s seaia*el\ less impoitant, re- 
lating to 1 lie iusloi'v . ]*rodm teen, and iuludutants, lulglil ht men- 
tioned. Xo)- wa- lius ail; Iku'k saljsh(*d himsell fi‘()Ui informa- 
tion odtaimal in lus long Jonrue\ , tint two days, (aliont forty 
miles) helow Sdla, was a large* tow n, e.dhal Jenne ; that two 
dav s lartli'fi , tin* N iger pan(n‘d inio a ven lar ge l:ik(o callevl 
Dihbie, in (rossijjg A\hn*}n ramies I 0 .--I sight el land; that a huii 
dred mill's ht^vanid l!ie point whc'fe the riv'er dehouclsed on the 
eastern sidt^ o| this iake^ A>as the town oi Kahra, mentioned, it 
rna}* lx* recollected, hy Bf*o, whi(*h wa^ tic* p<ni of Tombnetoo . 
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that this city was a short distaticc noilh of th<‘ nsKicr ti?** 

<loininion of the Moors, uiul tlio priiici]);)! seat of tlieir coni 
merce ; that boyond tin* kiim,<loin of 'rt)iiihuctoo, -^vns that of 
HouSvSa, the capital of x\ hich, ‘ (prohal)lv Soccatfxi,) two days 
north of the Niger. wa>< more po|mlons, cKtciisive, and rich, 
than Tombnctot) ; and that beyoixl tins, although tli'* <*xa(’t course 
of the river could not he learnt, it :ts ineaiiitbly reported b\ 
the traders “to flow towards the’i’isiug Stui, f!> the etui of tin 
world.” * 

While Park was t^ius pursuing itis (liscovenes from the wes' . 
and while Ids .success was still unknown, oihf'i researches ncn 
making towards the inlerioi, iiom die south, the cash and the 
north. 

W(* JhM 0 <ilr(':nlv inoni U'- "‘inh in*- s(‘Vt»ntt'('nti» 
<'enlury, lli(‘ :t»wl ^ iht' ri\o< 

Zaln*., oi iind Touihi *! nr -i “iirMin * ritiniUTisi 

vt^lurify, rin/l # \]):ui<r \V hni Mr n^tnutm ht innm 

in l)u‘ ri<;hlr<Mith rt iitu)*} ^ Mn* )r >1 { j tin 

linns of 1 li<- Arnhnui anM Lf'n \ 

flnw ti»\\ iirds 11 k‘ «it -.hth Miat Mr JiJjvirrnM't 

higher eji^v'iilirni ^*r Mm :\i!r rtMnif'rrd it niijn nisMM#* iIkM it nm^ 
cdniththul ; a ilchtnichc on !hr slp Mst?!' u;»^Iookt‘'! 

Tor, and Ihc Zniic f)y mmiu'. ;<*- Mn irmsl pro , 

l)al>lc‘. About tb(^ yoar 1 7M4, a sur^^v <0 tln^ river luadf' h\ 
Mr. Alu.nrc//. i)m\ uno <;? t\-sn Ib'ilisii 1; igiUns v;MbMl ibr sonnj 
tlistanco up it. Tlir n nf llu^sc prufu^^ tiiiitr^ tiiat thr- 
narn^* of tlu‘ was iKulbuT Zair^* n<rr but l)a* Kn/addi. 

•that its floods arf- iH'jMjy j>('rpf!uaL n'-iui; ronij/ai Jinrly but lit 
i!o, and limn prriodtr,iil\ yvu »• a \rar, mi APurdi aiid ^(‘ptenu 
ri*«'U' ; that Diis < ir^‘uu»i'it<ui( r- ot ivv o Hofais. r v in tin utlu. r largi* 
rl\'oiy atul probddv aiiM's Imiui its rf|u.Utn', aiul 

llood or(*urring vuMi of tla* p^nundira! r:Mu> Mu'U attend tie* 

'-un’s approar’h In ihe ij'ojyies: IImI tu*-* i>M art niiuM ol its \e]e 
ruy and si/e were Ufit e'uw’^er pled. Hoat js2 I'^da n- wiMl tr(‘ 0 '- 
‘^hil tiauU, I)f'iu 4 ‘ N *en out .n M*a. \vni*Ui IriM wasiU’d iloun 

rurront, 'onl a fiepilj ut !i)Vv ia5lu•^!"^ hi log loiuid ndif'n 
/Md(*> aiiO\'o the nreaii ; and that lio;u al* un »>nn)s ol^ tradepN, 

(.kas as IM < iiufidi'*d t^ules jiioviu a*^ it v\ as at lUs inoiiTju 

Vo pi'netrate AlViea in tiie <iirt*;*Mon ol' Mu Nu;**!', fioin thr 
» 'tst, tliougli a enurs'' ^ eoinnion .onoe,g the Arabian Iradom. 

' ad ncvoi* \e( l>(*on an^‘Ufpt(*d Lyy a J anojn an. Il was, indreri, 
the plan of Lc*d}ard tf» do vo. but e,e ! ua- r,hea<ly nitnitionetl 
ills deatli al f’airo, wluii svaiiini; foi tlie t‘U‘a\an wlTbdi W'as M; 
tundufd liiiu lhToui;li I jiper Kg\ jil «‘o Utr as Scuiaaiu from wfure 
plata* hf^ iiMendtal to luuu dlrtaUlv in Mu* \ ear 17.d.h Mr 

ll\ U /w*o/>‘>os a [)ri'\^at(‘ irorilIr;r*en: ur<j;od i>> a spirit of <'U 

1 iisi\ and rttMeno,^.^ eudfrif^o!: »>n?‘-i»*ow ponM* hielt 1; 
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selcctecl by uur imrortuunte oouulryiiian. Instead, how- 
^ ver, of proccediiij^ ns fai‘ soutli as Scnaailf*, lic sel out on the 28th 
id' May from Siout, in tapper Egypt, with a large earavan of 
native nier(*!iants ; striking to tlie^south-wesl, he naiehcd, iutAVO 
days, El Waliyor the Gvvai Oasis* an<l thence pin>uiiig a course, 
n lilth* to the weslot south, arriv(‘d at Darfur on the 23(1 of July* 
Itere he was nltaekt'd and eoiihncd ))y a vu/hmt illness, and the 
cMravan l)eing [)i^)kcn up, r<ny)d iHinsfdf in a im>st lonely and 
di solate ‘situation ; )ur was a(;cus(‘d as an inJidel, the jin^pcrty ho 
i)r‘oughl loj‘ presents and conimer-cf^ was^eizt^i, he was forbiddpin 
o j)i‘oc(‘e<l not only towaids th(‘ Init (‘ven towards the east 

in lh(**dir(y:*li<)u of ihc‘ Nile, h<‘ ho|)('d to regain, and at 

]asU rdter an aliseiu^e^ ol‘ lliiet* \i‘;»rs, only (‘fleeted his return to 
i]g\]jt,l)\ alarming the th-nsol thos(‘ lio ihUained liiiii. Kobbcj, 
the (‘ajjilal of Dariur, was luaily diu' we,st iVoin ScJiaar, on the 
Nil(‘, a» the iiistatH‘<* of ahoui ilnae huruiivd and (Ifty miles. It 
js th(‘ ruNuesl apjni>aeli to the Nigin' iViun tlx* (‘as! u liieh has ycl 
'•(ch nla(h^ 

The lU Nl e\p(a!tiion [lad, lot it'^^ ofijeet, to penetrate from the 
noitlg tlirf)ngh }*\‘/zan, in l!e‘ din'Ction “Mr, Lmais liad done, 
nu! was umh rtaken b> Mr. Ilortumuin^ a (icnanan gentlemqija^ 
wiio (^thnofl his servic^es t<i tin African A>ssocialion, iu 1^95. 
\n< r « mployiiii; Llio I'ollowiiijr year in |m'llminary studies, he 
t v! 1(1 Ki>;y})t, and assumed the dress, manners, and Ian- 
<d the Malumielaiis. The invasieu o{ the^French iletaiued 
-luiu some time at f^'airo, but on the 'ilh of’ Sejjtemher 17fJ9, he left 
jt in a caravad for Moin/ouk, the capital of Fezzaii, v\hich might 
srri(•t.l^ ho termed llic comim'iiccmeul ofhi.s e\p(*dition. On the 
5 7th, ht' reached the (/"t.-is ot Sin ah. famous i’or its extensive 
uiiis. ^^•lucll, thi 11 is iiitic. duidit. arc*ilio.se of the famous tern- 
,>Ie ol Jupiter Xi ioion; a couji ( tuii coiiiirmed by the fertility 
of till' oasis, ami tlie c.il.icomiiv m the ueighhourisig mountains. 
The iuliabitanl'' oi Siwa'. haviii” discovered lie uas a Christian, 

• l( niaiided that In shouh’ he jmt to death. Ilorneman, how- 
ever, acted uith ereat coiuagc; lie niai-clied boldly up to the tu- 
nuiltuous aiul armed ciowd, diaiied their acousatiun, drew a copy 
of the Korim from his pocket, and by his skill in reading and 
(-‘.\plaining i1,s.ut‘(i himself from their \eiigcaiice. Front Siwah, 
lie c^mtinuetl his journey west, through Augila, an ancient town 
mentioni'd under the same name by llm’odotus, and arrived at 
Mourzouk, in seventy-four days from (.'aim. From Mourzouk, 

I Joriieniaii made a rajiiil iwciirsion to Tripoli, whence lie refurn- 
lal in Janu»*iy l.SOO. lii.Vjiril following, h.aving obtained the 
protection of two great shcreefs, (descemlants of iMahomet,) 
!)c set out for the south. Since that time, no cerl!iiu information 
ol his fate lias been received j one report stales Dial 1)(‘ had reached 
^'ashna, where, as late as i8();5, he was mucli '■t''.e''( ted as a Mu- 
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rabout or Mussulman saint; another, however, leads to the be- 
lief, th'at he died of a fever in his journey southward, and was 
buried near Aucalas. liorncman collected much useful inform- 
ation. He learned, among other things, that a tribe who dwelt 
on the Niger, were Nazari or (Christians, not black, and without 
ne^o features, a fact which has been mentioned in tlie reports 
of many travellers ; that in the kingdom of Rornou, and west 
DarfOr, was a lake, known, among otlier ijfunes, by tliat of 
evidently the Cauga of the, Arabians ; and that the Ni- 
flowed eastwarck, as Park had described it, through llonssa, 
then through Bornon, then turning south, pa.sscd along the 
sdulthern frontier of DarfOr to Senaar, being the Rahr el 7ibiad, 
or 'White RiA^er, the large western branch of the Egyptian Nile. 

W^hile the fate of Horneman was yet tli>ubtf\il, Vark again 
offered himself as a volunteer, in the cause from which he had 
already acquired such deserved eelehrity. The repose of two 
or three years, wliiie it lulled the recollection of liis sufferings, 
seems to have increased his enthusiastic flesire to finish the solu- 
tion of a problem he had so successfully conunencc'd. HaA'ing 
formed an acquaintance with Mr. Maxwell, wliosi^ examination 
of,, the Congo we have mentioned, and compared Avith him the 
various observations they had made on the two streams, they 
both became strongly convinced that they AA'cre the .same river, 
and that the Niger, after a circuitous eburse through central 
Africa, di.scharg«(l its waters through the Bancaro, or northern 
branch of tlu; Congo, into the Atlantic. The more Park rellcct- 
cd on this, the more, he became confirmed in the idea, and he 
eagerly accepted an ofler of the British government to renew hi.s 
journey into Africa. If this patronage Wics beneficial in the ex- 
tensive outfit it afforded, f.nd the lihi ral remuneration it oliered; 
it was more than counterbalaneeil by 1 lie unfortunate delay which 
so frequently* attends arrangement.s, considered of minor im- 
pprtahee, in the offices of government. Notwithstanding all his 
own exertions, he was unable to elVeol his dejmrtuie so as to 
avoid the rainy season, and it was not until the ^th of May 
1805, that he left Pisania. He pursued A'cry nearly llu! same 
course which he had adopted on his return from jhe Niger, in 
1796; and after crossing the mountains, between the head w’a- 
ters of the Senegal and that riAX-r, arriAcd again at Bainakoo, 
on the 19th of August. The sutferings of the expedition from 
the climate, during this journey, Avere terrible; and even the un- 
daunted 'leader himself acknowledged that “the prospect ap- 
peared somewhat gloomy';” of thirty-eight men awJio had set 
out with him, seven only remained, all sick, and several in such 
extrepiity as scarcely to afford hopes of recovery. To return, 
however, would now have been as tjangerous as to go on, even 
if the spirit of Park could have submifted to such an alternative 
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With his diminished parly, lie descended the river as far as 
Snnsandiag, a town below Sego, mentioned in his previous jour- 
ney, and there* immediately commenced the construction of a 
boat, which was finished by the^lGth of November, and named 
the schooner Joliba. On that da\', he completed all his prepa- 
rations for a voyage down the Niger, as he hoped, to the Atlan- 
tic, His party was indeed reduced to five Kuropeans, of whom 
one was derang«^, hut his euthiisiavStic determination remained 
unchanged and unabated ; apd in a letter written to accompany 
his journal so far, wliich he now sent home, he says, shMl 
sej sail to tin* cast, with a fixed resolution to discover the 
natio^i of Jhe Niger, or perish in the attempt. Though all the 
HurojKians who were with me should die, and though I were 
myself half dead, 1 would still persevere. On the 17th of No- 
vember, he left Sansanding in the Joliba, and since that po|^iod 
nollung has ever been received from him or his compamohs. 
His fate was fur nutny years a matter of mystery and doubt; ac- 
counts of liis vuNage a long way down the river were collected, 
at difierent times, from the reports of natives and merchants; a 
belief more than once arose, lh«it he might still be living a pri- 
>on(‘r in iJie interior; but as years passed on, such hopes gradu- 
ally expired, and subsequent exj^editions have established the 
-f'crtainl y of liis death, in a rencounter with the natives at Boussa, 
a town (»n the Niger, *about eight hundred miles beyond Sansand- 
ing, which he ha<l reached in his boat, after many perils. As the 
■ flistance penetrated in this journey, so far as it has been recorded 
by- Park, is less llian during the first, and tlirough the same na- 
tions, little additional information was gained. It may be noted, 
howi'ver, that lloriKunan’s ai'count of the existence of a large 
lake, evidently that of Kouka. far to fhe east of the Dibble, was 
confirmed. 

As it is not om [dan so niudi to record the iiAmes of the va- 
rious travelhu’S nlio lia\e engage<l in these expeditions, as the 
ij:radual jirogress discuvery itself, we have been obliged to 
pass by many advcuiturous nu-n, who have enlisted in lhe» same 
bold f>nrsint, and coniine our notice more particularly to such as 
liavf' ('xleinjcal the liouiniarios f)f geographical knowledge. We 
cannot, howevfu, a\()id noticing tlie iat(‘ of an enterprising 
V flung man, of tlu^ name of Iloottzen, who, in the year 1811, 
endeavoured to ptmelrate from the north-west, by the way of 
Moro(*co, into the desert. He. was murdereil the day after he 
h*fi Mogadore, and, thougli no certain account was ever obtain- 
ed, th(‘re A.*'' every re«ason t(* believe, through the treachery of a 
icnegade Christian whom he trusted as a guide. His loss was 
parti(*,ularly to be lamented, on account of the promise he gave 
of future usefulness. Though only twenty-one years of age, he 
possessed (‘xcelbrnt talents, a strong constitution, hardy habits, 
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undaunted courage, and a zeal in Uie cause of knowledge gene 
rally, and of African discovery especially, ardent beyond be 
lief. He bestowed iuiM'cdible pains in fitting hiinsrdf for such 
an expedition. He cult ivated^ i)o(anv, entmindogy, and othei 
branches of natural sepmee. Hc' inuu’d liiinstdf to every sja^ 
cies of hardvship a?u! i^odily fatigue. He learne d to live upon 
food of the most wretclKMl kind, aiui sucli a^ to a Inurojic au mus^ 
been loaflrsonn^ and di^guslie.g Ind(‘('d, <Jje so ga\e up al! 
l^t-|;jbtOUgbts and fet*ling> lo i’u' fasl^, ■?*, to pfu’su.nie lunisrlt that 
desfined by Provnb^ncr' to cfunplete tin* discovery o^ 
ecrnttral Africa. 

'T'he next luu'ount we ha\^‘, uas o!»tain« d jr*>u‘ "he *n:o'?'a 
live of an y\moincnn sailo»\ of ton n.^'ttu’ Jidu when on tho 
mil of Octobor 1^10, -jjipe, <*0 roa.st, a httU‘ 

soi^.b of capf^ Hlanro. "riu* cr»'\% wore t.dout i"-‘ by th^ 

Moors; being x'jjaratod into dillf'rent perlK*-', brand a Portu- 
guese boy, wen' <*arri{’d by tbeip captot-^ inu* tie* (b*s(‘ri ; ano 
were in turn all lakcui prisonoi ‘hy the lu'groo^. \vbf> carried 
them in Tiunburloo. Here tbey reniai>MMl m\ n)()nlhs, Adain.*^ 
and his ronijianion being sufforc'd lo walk about t!io !(o\n. and 
as far as two miles south ot u ; treated, indeed, x^iih kiiKlrjfjss, 
and exciting so much curiosity, that they thought a white 
man had never before^ bemi setm there.. The whok' party wen* 
rarivSoniC’d at length by sonu' Moors, wdio'came to IVimbnctoo. 
Adairis was carried by tlu'ni in a nortb-vvost direction, across the 
desert, and at last reaclunl Wednoon, a town maar the Atlantic 
coast, in tiu" nelghhouriiood of capi' Noon, litre lie nnd some 
of the crew who !iad be»’ii sliipwns ked witl) lorn, af)d, at last, 
after many suflerinu-^. hann iho brnlal fuai^-ltv oi tlie Moors, lus 
long ^gav(’!vS, and tin* <i.h}< \ to ^\ hicli In* luul bof-n reduc- 

ed, lie and bis (*f unpamons wr-n- raMsomo i hy tin* Hritisb consul 
at Moccadore, In tlie. auliimn ol isi.i. 'I'w*) v*'ai.s :dw*i', ho war- 
met with, accidentally, in i^iOinhuu wink* wamlennii halfnakfd 
and famish'ul linough tin* stre^^ts; and Mr. S, Cock, of tin' Afii- 
can Trading ('ompany, collcct<*‘l frenu Inm, by degre<*s and af- 
ter many int<‘r\ lew\s, tin* narral i\ o (>1 Ins :ui\ f'ld ut ^‘s. Though 
Ibis was at tirsi ronsid.ned by ‘-orno persons <>> un\\'(;r'lii^ ol* ere- 
ilit, its trutti has lioon indisj)utal>ly conlirniod in so many jKirl^- 
culars, that, alo r ahow ing for the* ign(*rance of a pocu' illiiorate 
sailor, an<l the sidlV'Tiuus he endur(*d, tin to a}>pears no good n\i 
son for doui>ving its gonoral autln ntunly. 'Jdjc* rirain laids rela- 
tive to cent rak A frica are these; tb.'d d''oftd>u<'to<j is ‘i loven ahoid 
the size of Htshon, its iiilutbitioU s ju idu r imdoi t dominion 
of th<‘. Moor-, a*- P.u k boanL uwr ttoss-sdug the i\hdionu‘taTJ 
faitk. Ivoit negroes, :tU'^ apparruntiy withoii’ :»nv form ot' worsbip: 
that t' k.n gf' livor frot^i 1f>r noilh<o,e-C (‘;dk-d ly.* Mar Zarrah, 
passes it. }j'*J in; know wlu‘\her it joined Itu; Niger, tu>i 
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lid he even hear ol* that river; that trade was carried on witl) 
^he tribes 1(> the eastward; but beyond this, he acquired little 
kii()wled 2 ;e of tb(^ people around the place of his captivxt 3 ^ 

Our ne xt account of the intorivr is derived from the narrative 
Sidi f/amet, a IxMievohuit and intelligent Arab merchant, 
which was (‘orxiiTiuiucated to oiir countryman Captain Riley, 
while at Mogadore, in th(‘ yoar 1S15. 'Fo he sure, tliis, like the 
statements of a?l other nativ'^.* merchants, contains facts some- 
what at variarice with previously r(‘ce!vefl accounts, and the in- 
cfinsistency of them alb in many points, has led to considef’ablo 
husMation in trusting to the stories oi tlu' natives; yet when it 
iS r(*(*olie^^ted that from this s<>orcf' only \v(* havf' any account 
of by far the larger jxntihn Ifie interior, they become of 
c{>ni])aratively greater value, and at all events afibrd additional 
means <d' eomp.iring them one willi another. Sidi llamet 
staUal, that lie lell \V< tlnoon with the great caravan, con- 
sisting ot'^ m<»re lharx one flyAisand tnen, and fotir tliousand ca- 
meds; in tluMlosert, h(‘ separated from it, with some of his friends, 
and eventually reach(‘d Tomhuctoo in forty-six days; they wait- 
ed foi i 1 h‘ rest of the caravan, but, meeting with a doom by 

no r 7 K‘ans unparalleled in that iatal country, the whole had pe- 
rishi rl for want of water. After remaining two months, Sidi 
consented, at the request of the king, to accompany a large ca- 
ravan ^vhich he was about to vsend, load(‘d w ith iron, salt, tobac- 
C(#, &:(*., to tx*ade witli th(* king i»f a large city to the south, call- 
ed Wassaiiah, On leasing "IVimbuctoo, tlu'V reached, in two 
hours, the Niger ; Ihey then travx lied east for six days, to a place 
colled lianihiuok, wlnm the ? i\ er was turnrxl l)y a rang#^' of moun 
tains running -^oul li-t. isi ; hc!'^* tluyv left tin* hank of th(‘ stream, 
hut coutiuiung iii a -(^nh-eo’-f rour.se, ri'iiclnal it again irllfifteen 
da 3 S, ;uui kei pmg generally nvar its right hank, arrived at Was- 
.sanah, ui sixi\ <ia 3 ttaun Toinhmdoo. Tin* ri\er passes Was 
sanah in a suulherii diux litnu :unl is there called the Zadi : it i< 
so wide, that a nujti (‘an scarcely he seen on the op])usite bank , 
and ihes^ v ei*e ii,ld bv the i uhahitants, that the^^ frequently weui 
clowji in caijoe.s, I'nsx to 1 h(‘ southwaial, and lh(‘n to the westward, 
when tJiev -^’aine to tli(‘ great \n afer, here' tlu^v met the pah* 
pt‘ 0 ]d(‘ wlu> bought their sla\es. 'riu’s u[ura(i\ e also confirms tlie 
.stal(‘mf‘ut of Adaiii.s in a nuiuhrr ol‘ parrunil.trs, and if it is to 
i>(‘ (hqxeiided on, cerlaiuh su ppt^rts I lie utnno'al llnory of th(‘ Ni- 
ge,r taking a soullculy (‘oui>e, anrl ofiTtu iug t lu- Atlantic; indeed, 
th(‘ dislanc(‘s slaied, agrer Minicic'utly utdl with the Congo (M* 
Zaire, to .,^ 3 ' luilliing of tint siinilaribv of lh(‘ name Zatli, giv('‘.n 
to u at W a.ssanalj, ami tin* Ihr/addi ol IVi.ixw. lL 

ddu‘ ne\l ad\’(Mitur(‘r w hose fal(‘ v e luu'c to r ecord, nia3" ht^ 
eousideraai, in regnal to bis tpoalilii'at ions, dctudiailv the 
livt inguished among tiu* viclin;'' o{ /\iV"MU do-' ovf.m "To :!)#- 
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ardour of Park, and the patient, long-suffering zeal of Ledyard, 
Burckhardt added a skill in assuming foreign manners and lan- 
guage, a knowledge of foreign customs, religion, and character, 
a patient research, turned to eyery collateral brancli of history, 
philology, and science, and that most useful of all qualities, a 
minute, full, and careful sy stem of recording his observations, 
sueh, perhaps, as have never been found united in any individual. 
Being of a very good Swiss family, *!intl possessedfof some fortune, 
he selected, at .an early age, lesearch in Africa, as the object of 
his ambition and tht; business of his life, lie devoted himselt 
to this, as men devote them.sclves to their liilure profcssiims ; he 
pursued, in the universities of Germany and England,. thoAe stu 
dies which would he u.sefid to him i\i such an umlcrlaking ; In- 
inured Jiimself to halhts wiiich would render les.> painful tlw 
course of life he inighl he I'oieed to lead: he levelled lor year*: 
in those countries where hc' could gradually .tcqnire a ixuleet and 
natural familiaril ywilli Arahicm.'tii'iy.rs; and he entirely succeeded 
in rendering himself the peiMui that he desired to appear. Sheik 
Ibrahim Abdalkali, the ii.aine by whicli he was known, was de 
idared at the holy city of Mecca, the profanation of wdiicli, by 
his presence, an infidel must expiate by death, to be a ^ cry learn 
ed Mussulman; in the .streets of Gairo, he was known and sin 
cerely respected by the faithful; and when he oi'casionaily de- 
clared himself to be a Frank, he was scarcely believerl. We havi 
not here space to»dw'ell upon hi.s personal hi.story, character, and 
aditentures, as fully as they deserve, but we porcedve that .some 
of his valuable manuscripts on Arabia and Syria, have lieen given 
to the prcs.s, and we trust that they w'ill enable us, at no distant 
period, to miike onr ri'aders better aeqnaiiiled with Sheik Ibra- 
him. li^fter eight years spirit in the East, in tin' manner avo have 
mentioned, he had made every arrangement to leave ('airo, in 
the autumn of’ 1817, w'ith a party of IMoggtH'hyns, or wc.stern 
Africans, who were going to Fez/.an, and he intended thence to 
pursue Hornemaii’s route .soullavanl to tlie isiger. But his plan 
was not accomplished — on the l.'ith of October, before the cara- 
van was ready to depart, Uure.khardt was dead. The rich re- 
ward which hc and tlie world expee1e<l, as the rr.syll of his la 
hours and sufferings, was thus lost, and we have only to lay he 
fore our readers a brief notice of the information relative to een 
tral Africa, which may be gathered from .such ol his journab 
and letters as have been alrc.ady jinhlislied. Although deprived 
of the opportunity of himself Aisiting the interior, hi.s long 
journeys a.s a native, with earav'ans in which he met nicjchanl« 
from various parts, his continued residence in the east and asso- 
ciation with the different people, an<l, above all, hi.s pilgriminr'’ 
to Mecca, w’here he AVas one of eigtity thousand jiilgrim.s, col- 
lected from cA'cry spo* where the erer‘ij Mahomet w'ljs belie v 
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cd — Uiose circumstances, when taken in connexion with his two 
journt'ys up the Nile to Nubia, must certainly give to all the in- 
I'ormation he collected and Iheopinions he formed, unusual weight. 
Of these, the principal is undoubtedly that relative to the course 
of thc^ Niger, which, though cautious in adopting positively any 
opinion not confirmed by his own observation, he certainly 
^eems to have considered, with the old authorities, as a branch 
ol till*, N lie of pt, uniting wdth the Bahr el Abiad. About cen- 
tral Africa, obtained son\e important geograj>hical facts. The 
i*oinmercial intercourse between that country and Egypt or Bar- 
bajy, is carried on to comparatively little distance from the east- 
wai-d,* but cliiefly to the north, through Fezzan; pilgrims to 
Mecca, anil students or fakyrs to Darner, sometimes come to 
Nubia, llirougli Darfur; hut caravans very seldom from a greater 
distance than tlie latter place, or the kingdoms immediately be- 
yond. The country ])rocceding westward from the Nile, about 
rlie fifteenth degree of north jatitude, is divided into many king- 
doms; the first is Kordofan, Vvhich is tributary to DarfQr, and ex- 
'ends to the boundary of that kingdom; ne,xt to DarfCir, which is 
populous and powerful, is a fertile country, whose prince is po- 
lent, and in w^hich are many schools; it is knowm by the scveWtl 
names of Borgo, Wadey, and Dar Saley ; south of Darf&r is the 
< ouniry of Fertit, extending to the base of the Gebel el Kumri, 
or Mountains of the l^toon, whence copper and slaves are ob- 
tained. Beyond Dar Sahy , a little to the north of west, lie in 
*iuccession, Bagoiine, Baliar <d Ghazal, and Dar Katokou, and 
next to them the great kingdom of Bornou. A large river, 
called the Shary, runs frr>m north-east to vsouth-west, between 
Hahar id Ghazal and Dar Katokou, at the distance of fifteen 
days from the borders c)f Bornou. In the interior of lat- 
ter kingdom is a very large fresh water lake. Over all this 
country, the great negro tribe of Fellata, who al'e partly Mus- 
bulmans and partly jiagaiis, have of late years made great rava- 
ges; they appi^ai to have supplanted the Tuaricks, having plun- 
dered the cities of Bornou and tJashua, and advanced as far 
west as 7\)mbuctoo. 

Wliile the observations of Burckhardl were in some degree 
contradicting the hypothesis of Park, as to the termination of 
the Niger, it received a partial, though certainly very imperfect 
confirmation, from a new examination of the Congo upwards 
tVom its mouth. This w^as undertaken by captain Tuckey^ of 
the British navy, who, ^fter very careful and adequate prepara- 
tion, ascended the river in the summer of 1816. After stem- 
ming the current with great difficulty in their boats for four 
clays, the party determined to quit them and proceed by land; 
this they did with great suffering, from fatigue, privations, and 
''•ickness, for a month, until they were compelled by it to aban* 
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tlon the undertaking at a point about two Inmdrofl and eighty 
miles from the ocean. Though this voyage did not add much 
actual information on tin* question of the identity ot tfie Niger 
and Congo^ it fully eonfirint'd plausihJi* grounds iKdore known. 
Its depth was greater than liad been rc\utvtvi{ ; at the fdaee vvh(*re 
captain Tuckej turned hack, it was three or four miles wide, 
flowing, with a gentle current, fn)m iwo to ll)ret‘ niiles an hovir; 
acwrding to the uniform sratemmit* of tiu' natnf*s, ihe eontmued 
na'^i^tidn uj)wards \vas uniu^ei'rujdwd, and it had a larg( hraiich 
to the nortji-c*a.si ; tlfc j^ericul and nature of its Hoods, eaudidlv 
and scientifically examined, confirmed tlu^ Ixdief ol ilsrise north 
of the equator; it hoia' the name of Moi(*nxi Kn/.iddoi agi iMone, 
with the Zadi of Sidi Ifamet. and tin* khjz.uldi of Ma\\\<'il ; aiu^ 
slaves were brought from tlie, iutmior, atul sohi to tin vSf)ani*-h 
and Portuguese, some of v^^d-om captain Thudo 3^ <lctert< <1 in the 
river. This expetlilion, ix } f>nfl «dJ ollu rs. tala! uj ilio'-f* eu- 
gagecl in it; eighteen of tht^ partj.died: in tins nuniixr w 
included the commander, liis lieutenanl am! purses, th<' isota 
nist, naturalist, compavativt* unatoinisl, geologisi, :eui marl^ 
every ofTicer and scientific* genthmtan attocbc^il to t!ie 
IS&owledge, indeed, may ^vell bc' worsliipped ; bid shoidJ v< 
noft pau^ erfe we thus heap her altar v\ ith human sac-ril’cc ? 

"in May 181 D, Mr. Ah7c/</c, a young geritlemtui an-u lied t“ 
th^ British embassy at Paris, accepted an offer of Ids go\ t i atm??!;! 
to explore the inhndor of Africa. iVont the* north, by wav ni Tri- 
poli and Fezzau. To this end, he rcx^ei^cxl tlic ap]x)iutm(‘n1 cU. 
vice-consul at iMourzouk, the capital of the latter kingdom: i\c 
was recei\e(l tlierc* witii the utmost cordiality by llu^ Jiativo so- 
vereign and met chants, and every assistance w as jironii.scd hy 
them^ |:he Bashaw of Tripoli, and even by the prin(*e of Boi - 
nou, whom he had found means tt» apjndzc of hrs intention of 
visiting him : but all his preparations were* ni \ain, he expired 
of a fever at Mourzouk, a fi \v months afte r Ins arrival. By his 
inquiries among the native merchards w lio had been in the intc^ 
rior, he was lt d to the belief, tJiat llie Niger and the Nile ot 
Kgypt were the same riv(*r. lie saw jiersons who had S(‘en 
at Tombuctoo, at Kano w here, it is called 'Fsadi, arut at ("nshna^ 
vyhefe it is only the third of a mile !)road 5 and called Gulbi ; they 
all said that it flowed into the Nile, but no one bad traced it hiiri- 
*<elf regularly down even so Far, nor, as it appears, actually seen 
it beyond. He was, like Butckhardl, conviiu'ed that Bornou 
h^d; been pJiacS^d too far to the oast; and that much greater sj>ac<* 
should." be allowed betweem it and the Nile, tiian had hitherto* 
been done. 

In the year 3 822, Major hainf; was sent from Sierra Lchiiu*. 
hy Sir Charles MTkirtJiey, In ascertain the state of the country 
east, or rather north-east, of that place, the disposition of (he in 
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^^nbitanls for trade and industry, a?id tJieir sentiments and con- 
<hict as to tlie al)olition oi liie slav^e trade. ^V"ith these laudable 
ohjeeis^ lie pemtrated into tlu‘ int(*rior two lunulred inilcis, as 
lar as Falai>a, llu* capital of Soolirnana. llc‘ found no durliculty 
in jn'oserutin^* his journey, was rerruv’ed (‘very wht^re with tlie 
greatest kindntiss, and, in addition to inurh usidul information 
on the p(‘Ouliar oi)ji'ris of his mission, made some observations 
wliif'h will tiiro% lii»;iit on our preMuii iiujuiries. Ife partially 
:isi*<’nde(I the mmj^e of mountains erosst^d hy Park, wdiich form 
lln^ ^li^iding ridge hetwemi the Stmegid, (lanibia, and other 
streams that run wt'^^lward into tin* Atlanlie, and the Niger, flow- 
ing tt t ht^ i asT. Kiann the sonret s of the latter, 1 k‘ was distant 
f)nt iln ee oi tour days' Joni'^u‘\ , thoiurlu nufoi'tunale] y, unable, to 
griuiry jus ansious solieiJude to visit ihenu lie rr lates, how- 
t'\’^e!\ an important faet, or asseition, tliat ‘‘'’liieij' t‘Ievation is be- 
tvv(‘(‘n tiftt^en and sj\t<»( n Inuidr^al te^ t above tiu* l(‘ve] of the 
o(*(am.’' l^hough se\ ert‘l\’ att#c‘k<d hy tevi r, he elfeeted his re- 
Mu n, and was reset via!, as we shall s(‘e, tor fn^uu‘ labours in the 
.:>rune eause, tliougb unbappilv with a ^iiflerent rtsult. 

While Major Laiug was migaged in this inissiun, ilie Biitish 
government, eneoni'ag(‘(l by i))<‘ 1‘avourahle <lisposItiori of the 
pasha of 'rri()oli, and 1 m lieving, from the 0 ])iiiJons of Home- 
man, Burckliardt, and oilier travellers, that a route from the 
no9»th was tlie most advisable, fitted out an expedition on a scale 
ilHich more extensive* than any of those that liaii precealed it. It 
consisted of I)i. Oadeny^ Captain Clapper! an^ Major Denhamy 
and a shipwright named Il'iUnian^ who volunteered his s<*rviees, 
and to the party afiemvards w^erC' addtal lieutemant Tm^te^ a fine 
and enterprising oflicer, scarc<*Jy of age, and Mr. Tynohitf. 
Tliey reached IMourzouk with as little dilTiculty as Ilornijmau ami 
Ritchie had dom*, and after remaining there several months, set 
out A)r Bornou on the 29th of November 182i>, aecom])anie<! 
by a little army of more than two hundred Moors, sent by the 
king of Fezzan, iionnnally as an escort, but, as tiny afteinvards 
found, for the additional purpose of seizing a f(*\\ slaves for his 
Highness. Leaving the fertile fiasis of Fezzan, tlu‘y paswsed ciglit 
hundred mil(\s across the great sandy des(*,rt, and had the rleljg])i, 
on the 4tli of Februar}" 1823, to bchohl the great lake 4Vhad, 
glowing with llie goUU*n raj s of the sun, to all appearance witldn 
a mile of the spot wlierc they stood. Thej found this to he the 
north-west corner of the vast inland sea of fresh water, so long 
reporUid to exist in the kingdom of Bornum and llie same whieli 
the Arabian geographers'havc mentioned as lh(^ Iak<^ of Cauga or 
Kouka. They coasted along its western sliore, and on the lltb 
crossed a river called the Yeou, coming from the w^estward and 
running into the lake ; it was then fifty yards wide, and was said 
at times to be double the width and considerably deejier ; and the 
vox.. V. — NO. 10. 37 
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Moors all declared it. 1o hr the Nile, Six days alter the*} f^iiteren 
Konka, the cajjital of IJornou, hein^ eonrlneled lu ^n‘al rtat? 
by Barca Gana, tlie priiK ipal ^(‘neral, v^ ith a la)dy of seAxivd 
thousand cavalry^ a portion of u lunn were hal)ne<l ni ( oats oi 
mail composed of iron chain," w hich co\ I'led them hoiii tli* 
throat to the knees, ami with helim‘ls oi the same un tal, all sui 
ficiently strong to w ard off the shot k oi ,< sp^ ar. I'he >lieii^ 
himself, a sort of mayor of the paia(’(' oi sn\a,reign iiv Joifo, 
the sultan being merels superior in name, r<.‘eeive<l them v\oli a 
great deal of l)url)arn‘ spU‘ndour, as the amh tS'- nlors ot "Mhr 
sultan of Great Britain In- w lieliohird ;e tlu* th:o 

the krng of h^ngland had lieard ol Uoinon ane hiieseit. ane 
immediately 'turning to hi*^ kaganaw*h:j mnsel h*i , sa*‘.K "mIh* 
is in conscfpierwe of onr <hat(Mting tin' LK*u,harm i*- /' npmi hn !; 
Bagah Fnrhv (ga(!u‘r(‘r (d horses i!u* ('Inel who !;:*<! turn m<rO 
distinguished in the imnnorahle h ittli*-* Ifiai peojih-. so;0 

ing liiniself in fiont ot tlie stranger*', demand* J, ‘mIo! 1*\ iW'ct 
hear of me?*' tlu* immediate r(‘pl}.’of <*eri .mii\ !" s'. as t\’< < iv- 
ed with shouts of ap})laus<‘, am!, ‘*"ah ! tluMi s om king nm-'i 
a great man was reechocal irom c'V( i s sidtn 'Ten or lilt< (‘O 
miles wSouth of Kouka, on ihi' >lu)re of the lake. lhe\ leiind a 
large city, called Angornou, eoniaiuing ihirt}, am! on market 
days, eighty to one hundred thousand people: ihougfi not tin 
capital, it was the plac(? of trade ami largest town in liornou 
The)^ were, how^over, (l)ongh tix'atcal wit!) (‘xtrome klndm*ss,»* 
preUy closely watched, and an <"* idfcnt intention Kshown, that 
they should tra\ (*1 as little as ]>ossih!e. It v\ as not until after 
two months^ iesidenc(*at Konk.nand a gre?lt de:*i of managf‘ment 
and intreaty, that Major Di'nlunn <*litaim‘d lea\'f‘ to acf'om[)any 
his friend Boo Kliaioom, jiif* spii'iti^d eommamhu’ <»t’ llu* escort* 
from AJour*zouk, on a marauding <*\peditn>n wJiicli he was aj>- 
pointed, with, Barca Gana, t(^ eommamk h schemed, ind(*ed, to 
be the only means of s<‘<dng an\ thing more ol llie, eountr), and 
fliis it enabled the gallant vilTicer to examim*, for a distance of 
two hundred and se\enty miles direct!} sontb of K(>uka. The 
intere>sl ing* slor} of the battle with the I^'ellatahs, tl'i* def<*a1, 
the 1er]-il)l(‘ suiierings of Dmiham. tin* de ath of Boo Khaloom, 
and the tonciiing songs ai' the Moor^ over the bhdv oi' their 
leader, ;ue too hdl} in the reccdlefuion of our readers to n(a‘d re- 
petition. "Fhe rainy Mason was passed quif*tly at Konka, where 
the wd^ole parly l)e(*ame a my gr(‘al favonrilt'S w ith tin* slieik and 
people t^enei’ally, tlie onl}* subject of dislike* being llndr Kalii 
religion, ^^"rin*}’ st‘em kind,’' said a d}orm;iK*se one day to a 
cadi; ^^and if they art* wSo yeiy bad, wliy doc‘S tlod sulT(*r tlKun 
to b(' sr) rich, ami to km)\v things so muc.li bellei* than vvf* do?’* 
‘^Don'ltatk about lliem,” n*plied the cadi, ‘^donh talk about 
them; ])]ease (io<l, tlmsa* who a’a* ‘^riere ^.vilJ die JMoslem ; as 
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tcji thi^ir rirlies let thoin enjoy Ihein. (loci allows them the good 
things of this world, hut to IMosUnn he has given Paradise and 
et<'rnitv/^ '■^(»ere<d (true ! true!) was reec*liO(*d from all 

the h y-stinid(‘is. [hUrnan, tin' (;arjjenter, was a j)rodigious fa- 
\'ojiril(‘: In- made chairs aiul boxes for the slieik, and succeeded 
ui ihr ujore imj»t)nant matter of fi^ig a carriage to a u old field- 
j,/»ecf whie!» iuid Ixaui lormerly serfP^as a jiresent from Fezzan ; 
muhii e could en*ee(i tlu- sheik's deligltt when this was pcrfect- 
..d, uul a trial^made witli a load of niuslv<‘1 bullets put into a tin 
' C ii^Uu The di^taiu e lo which tlie balls were tlwown, and the 
n\}d]:rr^> td liie K^port, (‘rra1(*d llie great('st astonislnnent, but 
i‘iv sift llv.wouid not sutler a sef'omi discharge. ‘^No! noP’ said 
So, ‘-tiuw an too \ahi.)!)!l‘; the\ inuM not be tlirowui away ; 
' iii’sr> Oil tluir race! hfwv lb('s(‘ will niakt! the liegharmis 
f ii'^-works, especially rocluds. wer(‘ exceedingly ad- 
mind, w ul.am tiisi tinai tiuuu ol)', tlu' pi*oplt» screamed 

ioedlv, though ht s:',\ s theytlnl not produce such serious (ion- 
-epuonrrs .it Hornou as at .Vlour/ouk, wljere several ladies lost 
dl present hopes ol hlessi ug their hushaiuls with [iledges ol* love* 
To all the exlnbitions of skill in mechanics, and th(j display of 
cudi liixurit's of civili'/<‘d life a> the si rangers could make, the 
r* pl\ ('oustaully was, wondertull w^onderful! you ate a beauti- 
tid people* \\h\ are you not Moslem 

lOarly in the spring of the j ear 1S2-I, Diutham persuaded the 
slunk to jjermit him to make an ex(*ursiv>n to ('>]>lore lake T(*had, 
('oasting aiTumd f!u sc>utht*rii shoie, hi‘ ii aidu d 1 he river Shary, 
vvhicli 1 h‘ found Ui considerable stream llownng ////o the lake 
from the south. (h*sing this, he pursued the shon' north-east- 
wnird to Tangalia, a toA'tu nearly op[)osite to Konka, and belong- 
ing to tlie Ih^gharuo'-, w lu) had coiKjfunnd all the int(*nriediate 
country bctweeii Darfur and liornou. He was not able to pro- 
ceed fartlun*, and reluctantly r^ turntnl. In the mean time, his 
companions, (dapjierton and Hudeny, w ith tlie consent of the 
sheik, had set i)ut for Soc^ atoo, the capital of Iloussa, moro than 
Seven hundre<l miles east of Kouka; the latter died soon after 
th('y had commenciul tlie journey, but f'lapperton naaclKal Soc- 
catoo in ahyut ninety days, lit* was received wuth the utmost 
kindness by sultan Ilello, wlio wans ven y anxious to ojien a direct 
communication with llu* English, from llu* sea coast w^itliin his 
dominions, and j^romised that lu* wouh! have arn person who 
should be. sent tlu're, safely convi'yed to lioussa. Cdapperlon 
made evc'ry effort to pursin' his journey to the west, but he was 
not permilted, and after 8ta\ i rig nearly two months at Soccatoo, 
w\as obliged reluctantly to return. He rojoim'd his companions 
at Kouka, and he Denham and Ilillnian,*the survivors, return- 
ing through ’^IVipoli wlthoijt accident, reached England in the 
summer of 1825 
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Thi information rollcft-il bv this (‘Kjiodilion, with regard 
1o the liabits and ul rentral Atrica, is great anil 

important; it sliows that IIutc is an immense population, fa~ 
vourably disposed to oj>en an intmeourse with loreigners, amJ 
that a most lucrative traliu' mighi he carried on with them. I he 
philanthropist, t(a>, nill s(‘e a nohh* iield lor liis exertions, in 
spreading amonu^t an ini<*ll(||(CMn ra(‘e tlu^ l)lessmg‘'. ot ralncatioi* 
and religion. Hot in a geographi(;al point ot no gri'at di^ 

coveries hine r(‘.sult(Ml iVom the rt^-x aiclies ol these tracelleis 
The range oi counuw wlilch lhe> sa\N 'oas linnU d, and did noi 
embrace many of the (hudufid p(>ints th;n hav(‘ so long (in/ 
zleil Itarm d men. T]ie\ a>c<M‘tainett tlie oMstema* amj sikiation 
of Bornuu; of the large tVesh-w alrui !ak( Tidiad, occupsing x- 
vcral thousand s(|nare mile'^: ihi' towns oi Kanf) and ( aslma: 

of the kingd<mi oi lious'-a, w hicli j\n*U was a('enrat('l\ nitormed 
lay east of d’omhuctoo. ’IIkw also levUnetL Jioin mlormatimi to 
b(^ reli(*d on. Iliat the countin s e.^t of Hoi non, \ve»*c* accurately 
laid do'-vn bv {inickhanll : tiiat ai sonu^ dislaiu'c beyoinl Tom- 
hnctoo, the Nigf i turned to the souliu as Sidi Hamel had slatfaL 
though at vvdiat distance they did not know : tliat the term Ni/r 
appeared to he a general nann* foi* a large Irt^sli-watm stream, and 
could not be consideri'd as alwa\vS designating the Niger, m th(' 
river of Egvpt but ovi the great point — the gmun al e,ours(* and 
termination of the former, we are not one step advanced beyond 
pre vd ou s d i scaa V(.’ vi f ‘s. 

fhj[/tain Vfnppertipn had v<aI'C(d^ refur'mai to England, whem 
the g'ov« nonent d(‘ternuned to enilniu’e ^a^om‘al>l(^ opportu- 
nity of estahlishing ait iunu'eoursi' wjtliWc iulerior of Africa, 
wliich w'as affmaiiai b\ iIh‘ reipiest of Sniian Ihdlo, alrt'ady at 
liuted to. 'Jdiat enU'rprtsicg ollii’cr di<t nul lu^siiale a monumt tc^ 
accept the mission, and, ai tanupannal 1>\ fhi|nain Prifrrc and Di. 
Morrison^ of«^he n^ s , he lamb'd at Had.igrv , a town in the 
bight of Henin, from A\hn‘h In- pro[>us<*d to piiism* his way in a 
north-eastern dina'tion to Sfn {‘atoo, and ihtnce to Homou. On 
the 7t!i of J)ecemh(‘r 1H25, llu'V (omim iiced the long j(»nrni'y, 
of which llie details will lx* found in tin* volume whose tithi is 
jdact'd at the lu ad fn* tiiis articb;. 

In twi'r.ty ehi\ s alu r l<a\ingt}u* eoast. Oaplain Heaiea'aml Or 
Morrison fell \ ictin to the* climate*, and Clapp<*]1on, himse lf suf- 
fering severely, his wav in ea)m|>anv with liis faitlifu! 

* In cpcaklnjT <»r tliis rii^ r, v\ c have ])rcservc(l UironghcJiit t)ie name Nt|^ei , 
althoiig-h i< culled !>\ ihe Arabians the Aile, l^y Uaik the Joliba, hv Suit Ha 
met the Zoftijib* In fdapnerton the i^unr/a or Towara, and, we percent', hv 
M, C’adl<*, tin i^iiiohba Not lung is n»nre absurd tlian this vurjons nonienrlalure , 
it product.s y;u\kl e<>ntnsion ui /e<»;;Taphu and h ads m <ndlc-s errors and <wpla 
naiions. It is ol htUt. coiiSf‘*,pM r.ce wbatthc exact name usedbytht^ natixc'^ ma> 
be, bnl it is of great imj^oitafiCe thal iiiOtlcrf\ ^eogia]»hers slciald all adopt tiio 
same. 
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English servant Lander^ and an old negro of the name of Pas- 
roe. who had long served in the British navy. The country, as 
far as Hendekka, a town at 11 h‘ foot ot the Kong mountains, which 
they reached on llu* 8th of January, was <^\^renl<ily tortile po- 
pulous and l)cauiiful; the vallcys*wcit* covered with wcll-enlti- 
valt d plantations of eotton, corn, yearns, &c. ; tlu' markets in th(‘ 
nurnerous towns w(ire crowded, and tlu^ roads full ot people, 
vvl»o ga/.eil at tlv^m with the ^rc‘.atest eurjosity and delight, fol- 
iowiug them for a ('onsiderahle distance, \s ilh drums, horns, and 
gongs, the m<**n (recjuently^ taking itll thei»‘ caps, the Avomcn 
i hantiug c*horal songs and ktierlnig as tlu^y passe<l ; the scenery 
prescM.4x'd jt:v (u*y variety, trotn ihltdvshadv forests and deep luxu- 
i'iaiit d«lls, to busy farms aiid rudi* ovet lianging rocky cliffs. The 
moiHitaiii range extetided i(U' (dghty iuil(*s, and seenjs to a 
contiiiuat ion of that crosse<l f)y l^irk at tin* sources of the Sene- 
gal river, and hy i^aing ju id- jounu'y from TVshantee ; its course 
bends with t!ie Ci»as1 of the A^llanlic, from wlneli it is ilistant 
about two hundred nid' s; itsiheight in this j)lae(j did not €‘xceed 
twenty-live hundrtat fed. .\fter leaving the mountains, our tra- 
v61k*rs j;)ass<rjd tlirougli a number of towns, sonir of Diem very" 
populon.s, and through a country c«|uaUy fertile^ and jiicturesque 
witii Dial which tlu^y had aircaily On llu‘ 2'Jd of January 

they reached Katunga, the capital of the kingdom of Yarriba : 
Di(‘y wu;re w^clcoined by the sox ereign w itli Die grcaU*st kindness, 
and treated wdlh much hos]>it:,ht \' during then; residence there, 
xvhicli was until the (itSilof March. tle*e { i.tppeilon found him- 
self within thirty* iniljj^s of the Quorra or iSige?*, wiiich was pur- 
suing a course marl^ diu' south, and juus ('onlinuing the con- 
jecture of Park, and tlm narriti\e <d Snli llanut, that, east of 
Tomhucloo, it made a suddiui turn fi’un d.^ easterly^ course, and 
wound along tlie kii»gdoui oi Ifoussa luwanis the Atlanti(n He 
was not, liow’exer, jHa nnUed to \ it, althtnigh Jie niacU* many 
elTorts, but w"as oliliged to pursue ins jouiuey furtlicr north, aj 
>onie dislaiict" from its shtu'e, Dna ugh the large towns of Kiaina 
and Wawa, until lie reached it at Boosa, the place wdiere .Mungo 
Park was wrecked and peu'isluaL The spot among tin; rocks in 
the stream wJiere this n(*(*idenl happened was pointed out; and 
Die accounr of IDs deaDi previou.-.iy given, was in all essential 
j>art iculars confirmed. 

fh'ossing Du‘ Nigt'r, and <mtering Die kingdom <)f Iloussa, tin 
road led in a din'clion not much to the* north of (\»sl, for a dis- 
tance ap]Kircn11y of three hundred and fifty" nDl(*s to Kano, tlir 
large; city- v isited hy^ Clapperton in his piawDous jouringy, and 
nnmtioned by so many travudlers and geographers. Tliis place 
fioing about midw^ay btdween the capital of Bornou and Socca- 
too, and on the direct route tVoin o})o to tln^ oDicr; it was deem 
cd most expedient 1u h^ave lamdc'rwith t!ic liaiigage and pit* 
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seiits, intcndtnl for thr snlt;in of (ho foriuer phev, whilo Clapper- 
ton vnsiled his oM friend JJello at onrij. He frujnd him with his 
army in the noijy^Mh<nirlinot! of llio capital, was rcctnved with 
lh(* <i;reatesl kindness, ajid accompanied him to So<a‘at<»o, when* 
he found his fonnoi* rpiartiu’S carefully pr(‘pared for lus r(*cepti(m. 
The kindness of the sultan was niandestfal, Imw ever, in a \y:\y 
Infinitely less ai^’n'eable to Clajjj)cr)on than fornu'Vh’, as well as 
greatly less srrvicoahlc to him iu Ins iiL iinatud ia w Hr long 
refused to ]>erniit him to leave (ia^capidi!, aiul w!uu\ he at Iasi 
consented to cio it wasvvitli posinve ('ominand< to returii 
northward across O'v ijci’eat deseit. He fnt'hade (miirely !ns juur 
ney to liornou, s^nt fer Landor widi the l;aii;g.jge lef* at'Kano. 
oj)ened the. Irttei' and ^riz^sl tliv jnlendcsi tor the shetk. 

and oven luntrd his suspnnons, liMi he vras a sn\ seal !);, tin 
F]nglish, who w<u‘(' de.diaiu ^ fu* compn nnti; Afrira a - tic; Inn 
alreativ' su};;>n',at d India, d'r^is lamduet, sd ui!*^''pect^ <1 and s(j 
unfortnnrvr^^ s^ enis t ) have ai isenv from (‘anaes, ilu' t nniit\ 

r'visting hrt.u(‘<‘u Ihdlo and tlie al'vik k>i Bornou, for war liao 
broken out sine*' tlie last expedirion , and llu' intrigue^ t>l tin 
pasha of 'ibdpoli, who h/ad long bvvn e?nhM\ ouring Ic) spread a 
distrust of t)ie Ktiglislu ! y means of lin^ Moorisli nnuahani- 
trading with the interior. Mortified at ll)is di.sripr>()int)nei!i, am; 
enfeebled by continual dis<*asc% (’lapperion, like 1)!'^ prt^dcTt '^sor'^, 
at Icngtli suuk under lliem, and is to bt*' a<lded to tlie list oi 
African victims >li(‘ was only more fortunate than hi;; })redocM‘s- 
sors, in th(* circumstance tied his eyes y^re chased hy his devot- 
ed and afrect!onat<‘ smn ant. hosf' inlelligence also has pja'served* 
the records of Ins master's ohsc rvalions, vas Wfdl as his (ovn suh- 
sequentl\ made*. Xotlniiv, indcad, can !m^' imagined moj'e gloomy 
than the situation in w hich Lander >'.as m b ft, Aher |>avi]ig 
the last sad duly to the nmunns of the unforiujjate traitdler, lie 
says : — ^ 

“ I reuirricd disccnsulatc aicl o]>|>resscd to tii\ solitary habit. it ton ; and Ican^ 
ing" my Iieatl on my hand» could not lu lp In-ing dccj>ly alii ctcd vvith mv lone 
some and dangerous situation — a luindivd and fifteen days* journey from the sea- 
coast, surmunued by a sclfisli .and crinJ race of .strangers, my onl\ rriei)d ami 
prott‘ct()r mouldering in liis grave, and myself snflering dreadfun\ from k vcr. 
i ft*It indeerl as if I stood alone in the world, ami lainestly vvisherl [ had been 
Jaivl by the side of my dear master. All the tr\iiig evils I had endnretl, never 
aliccletl me ii.ilf so much as ihr* buur reHeeiions of Unit disin ssmg period.*^ 

At length, w ith Iht^ small remnant of properly left hy lh(‘ ra- 
[)acity of the sultan and his mitusters, Lander set out from Soc- 
catoo ondiis reittrn. On reaching Ivaiio, he detcu'mined to cjui? 
the route by which they liad arrived, .vtul k(*(^ping mon*. to tlic 
sottth, strike the Niger at a much lower |)oint, and them follow 
its course to the Atlantic, which he supposcrl it to rcNich by the 
channel of Ih** Formosa. In this direction he pursued his jour- 
ney as far as the town of Uunrora, vVhen he w’^as suddenly over 
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:ak('ii and brodglil hack by cnniniand of one of ibe kings through 
-vJiosc country iic hini passed, compelled to resume the old road, 
and thus reacned the Atlantic, on the 2 1st of Noveniljcr 1827, 
lU'. iiig been absent very nearly two years. 

'i'lie geogiMphical iliscoA erics m'ade in this expedition are ccr- 
'.ainly int('restnig, ihongJi they onl) ad\ance us a lew steps and 
M’nnat' a feu .i(»iihts in relation to the great (juesti(»n of the Ni- 
ger, The f.i>t fai‘1 tliat sirikrs^ns, is, that by means of Clajtper- 
‘oa''' two journt ^ s, \vc lia\e now a continnons line actually ex- 
,)l'ir(d acioss <1'nt!a! AlVica, tVom the higlil el Hetiin to Tripoli, 
. circunislani’e of tlie highest Importanee. as connected with all 
future jind more partial researches. 'I’lir* boundaries and rela- 
'ive depeiidcnct' oi the kingdoms iVoin i|ie .Atlantic, as fur as the 
great lake <ii reruou, an<) llic ‘dtuatiun of tiie principal cities 
.md towns lhic,k!_\ scatttoed over that wide space, are now fix- 
(d with very considerable accuracy, 'i'he visit to the sjiol where 
t’ark actually peiaslicd, aseerttyns with certainty the existence 
■unl cour‘>e of the Niger, lioiti its sources to that place, a dis- 
!.mc(' whic.li jirohablN is not less than a thousand miles. But still, 
it mus* lie acknowledo'ed tlnit the subsccpient direction and ulli- 
uiale terminaiiou of that «iyst(‘rious stream, are buried In as 
nmrli doiihl as before. If it flows into the bight ol Benin, or the 
Bongo, ii has to passthrough the range of the Kong mountains. 
If it runs into the Shary, and thus into the lake of Bornou, or. 
it it unites with the w'estern stream of the, I^ile of Egypt, it 
must again bend fr'un southerly course it pursues along the 
boundaries ol lloiissa, and Itirn again at a right angle to the east. 
Many eoiijeelures as to these eour.ses, and imuiv contradictory 
(U'sci’iptious of native isercbanis and traMdiers are given in the 
present volume, but they leave the su'ijeci in as much doubt as 
belore. It wiiuid be eayv to form a new or revive an old hypo- 
ilicsis, bill u<’ deem it mueb beitm- to rest content .with inform- 
ing our readcus ol what has actually beem done, than to mislead 
them, perhajts, b\ the resuUs of our ingcmiity or imagination. 

In obserw atioDS upon tile character and manners of the natives, 
and in variety and romantic incident, ibis volume is certainly 
infeiior to the jiiia eding narrative, as v\ell as to that of Park. 
This undouiAtediy is to he attributed in no slight degree to the 
unlorliinale fate of the author, and the circumstances which have 
attended its composition and publication. We shall conclude 
our notice with a few extracts of such portions as apj)ear most 
likely to interest our readers. 

Nothing strikes us with more surprise than the great populous- 
ness of tlie country through which (’lapperlon travelled. In the 
map, no fewer than one hundred and Iwcnty-two towns are laid 
down, between Badagry and Soccatoo, Ihroiigh all of which he 
nassed; ntost of these it is true are not very large, but many of 
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jl?rin (‘ontain a vrrv ronsidorabit- population — thus , farina ha» 
nine thousand iuhahilnnt*^', Apoudo Ion thousand, f'hiadoo seven 
thousand, Tshou Ihur tijnusand, Kiaina thirty tliousand, Tabra 
tw.uit/ thousiuid, Ko )Uu nvclve ttiousaud, without nientionin;^ 
the eapitnis and Kano. Tho lollovvin^ description of 

Katuiu*;a, a <;ood idea of tin* n i al (diaraett r of the larg;tM' 

towns, tiie value of nioupy^ aud tin* donM\stie nacre 

Katnaj^rrx n biuit on tin. ; lopinf:r :» ul roonit thr h: ot u nnall oi 

|]^rau\le lulf , wlurh, \\ won . foir^s cltuUol t>i tl.r- lov n ,• they are Vornie't 
of siupcncU)u?> blocks o\^;^uiy <a th<‘ soitcst kuul, snu*e of which arc sccii 

hanj^iiig* troin the avnriiiuC'^, in ihe ii'osl rns^h^iui annoc i, vestmj^ ^in 

\iery MTtatl buses, appear m, o Mr.* toura wcniUi down ni\o the 

valley beneath. Tlic soh on wlneli the n js Innii i' tonneU ot tuy^and j^ra- 
vel, mixed wilh sund, whith has olnnously bi^en produced tVt)m On* rrumbhtif^ 
granite. The ap})c arancc <n‘ tln se init it ttuit ot a mass of rocks ktt bare by 
the tide. A belt oi thick w’o<»d runs rejund the waits, wliicli aif. built offlu), 
and about twenty f<-et high, aiut hunoumlotl by a dry ditch. Tliev>' are ten gales 
in t!ic walls, whieJi an^ about iiiteen miles in circtiniferc nee, oi an al sh;*pe, 
about four miles in di mneler one way, and six miles ihc other, the south end 
leaning against the rocky hills, and forming an inaccessible baiTior In that f|uar- 
icr. The king’s houses and those of his' women occupy about a squan mik* 
and arc on the south side of the hills, having two large parks, one in front, 
and another facing the north. They are all built of clay, and ha^ c ihatehial 
roofs, similar to those nearer the coast. The posts supporting the venuidahs and 
the doors of the king’s and caboceers’ houses are generally car\t‘d in has relief 
with figures representing the boa killing an antelope or a hog, ot w Ith jiroccs- 
sions of warriors attended by drummers. The latter are by no means meanly 
executed, conveying the expression and attitude of the principal man in the 
group witii a lofty air, and the drummer well pleased with his ow n nmsic.^or 
rather deafening noiife, 'Hiere arc seven different markets, which are held evAy 
evening; being generally opened about three or four o’clock. 7'he chief arti« 
cles exposed f(>r sale are yams, corn, calavanccs, plaintains, and bananas ; tege-. 
table butler, seeds of tlie coiveynth, winch forms a givat article of food, svvcct- 
nieats, goats, fowls, sliccj), and iambs; ami also clotli of tlu manufacture of the 
coumiy,, and their various impiemenls of agriculture 'flic of u small goat 

IS from 1500 to 2000 cow ries : i. huge sheep, :>U00 to ^>UO0 ; a fowl, 150 to 200 ; 
yarns, 4000 per hundred; a iiojse, 80 lo 300,0(K> . and a cc'w from 20 to 50,000; 
a piime slave, ^0 to 60,000 * — 2000 eownes bemg ctpial to out ^>panish doh 
lar.” 

The dilTerent tribej; and Kingdoins seem 1r> he In a slate of al- 
most eonlinual war, but their mmllicds lire not ofttni bloody, and 
victory chiefly consists in hiking as many prisoners as possihli;, 
who are of coars«". reduced to slavery. Wc have the. following 
description of a camp muir Soccatoo : — 

At 5 P. M. halted on the borders of a large lake, wdnch is formed by the 
fivers Zurmic and Zarric — or, more properly speaking, a chain n{ Jakes and 
swamps, extending through all, or the greater part of, the plains of Goiidamic, 
approaching nearly to Soccatoo. The borders of these lakes arc the resort of 
numbers of elephants and oilier wild beasts. The appearance at this season, 
and at the spot vvhere 1 saw it, was very beautiful : all the acacia trees were in 
blossom, some with wliitc flowers, others with yedlow, forming a contrast with 
the small dusky leaves, like gold and silver tassels on a cloak of dark green vel- 
^ct. I observed some fine large fish leaping in tJie Jake. Some of the troops 
w ere bathing ; others watering their liorscs, bullocks, camels, anil asses : the 
lake as smooth as glass, and flowing around the roots of the trees. The sun, on 
Its approach to the horizon, tlirous the shadows of the flowery acacias along ds 
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^nrfucYt, liko shcrln of IjnrrnsiK'cl CToUl siKht. I ho snK>k.i»i<;' ijri:*; on its hank'll 
the soiiHfhnfj; iioros, tlu bout niT oi tiu iv or cliuins, tho hia\iiii* of ihfir 

hr:is> uiui trnin])t1s, tlic nuh' lints of ^v^^ss oi l*ra?i('hcs of lt<*< ^ .is if hy 

rnag'K , every whevi tlie c.ihs ^nt ihc names ot M^Jjoined, Abdo, Mus- a.i, i^c , 
with \hv lu'ii^'hmu oi hoiv s iiid iIk hniying- oI asses, i^ave annr'.ation U> the Ixmu- 
liful set. lit n ot tli.‘ iaki , mnl ll^ slopnii^* ii's cii uiul \\o'k 1\ f»ank'^. 

1 lie oni\ leouK'iiion that appears in these rmle teiiilal ann.t's is, that tlir^ 
take up tlieir .rroe.iKl aeeordini*' to tlie situation of the pn»\ inees, t *»?t, v t st, lunth, 
or south; lull all alt' riiherwi-''* hocidled to^elht i, without tilt' k I'^^ulanl). 
rht man ne\l m i >ii< ^ovcrnoi; ol earli prtwmct lias ins ti nt j>l.o i <l m su 

i si to him, and so t/n. f aiv. a}s tound out inv (pnuti is, whicli wtve cIo.sl to the 
o\ in{pni.*m> uliat pjo\ jnc(**lhe people heloii^i'd to/’ 

"rii(‘ .u'eMiint t;}\(‘n \)y (’ jh|>|)i*rt()n of tlir htt.’ek jnmU: bs Mil 
i.iii Hr!4o,^oii tin r(“l)ol totvn oi ('oonia^ is highly hiiiUMP-iJ., and 
roiuiiuls oiu' <d' t|u‘ bloodlOss [>attlos tho Italian rondotlion 
til t ht initldli* aot s • — 

Al'let l)n niidtlav pra\ er^-, all, t \cejn ih(‘ eunuchs, c atm 1 'h’oor-, autl sikIi 
ahei seMMuls a- \ven oi usc 'nJv to pico i in diefl, n lietliei* moouled or on foot, 
marche<l truv.ods tlie ohjt 1 1 of 'tllaek , uud soou arrnerl befte'e die waifs of the 
ejt> 1 also areompAUM d do m, amj took my s>^t’(>u close to the C«acla(lo. 
I'lie rTMj{‘]i h.el h<*< n the Hios'' disoohnh tlnd ran he iniap/m.l , horse and foot 
uiTenmn^hiiL; in tin aUst onfusjon, ail rushinj^ to ji^'el forward : sonKtiines 
die tollouiis of one cln- f tuudilini,'' anio;i;^’st thos/ of aiioMn'r, when suords 
vv< ?* iialf unsluadii d, hut all • od* in inaking* a fate, (»r piP<in,^ <mi a threaten' 
iiii: as]j* el \\ e soon aiTiMd hi hu'e (’ooina, tlie capital of tlie rebels of Gnobur, 
winch w.is no» aiiove half .i imk in diameter, bcitij^ nearly circniai, and built on 
I he hank of oix' fl the branches of the river, or lakes, which I have mentioned. 

’ Kach che f, as he came iijf, took ins stahon, which, I sup])Ose, had previously 
assii^ned to him. 'f'he numhei of fii;'htini^ ue n broiif^ht lietore the town 
^ c?)lild not, I think, be less than fiit\ (»rsi\ty thous.ihd, hoisc ^nd toot, of v, Inch the 
foot amounled to more driii mm -l« nths. for the depth ot two imndred jardt:, 
nil round the walls was a dense circle of men and horses. 'I'lie hoi si. kept out 
of l)ow-shot, while tiie font went up as tliey fell courage or uu liiiatioi), and kc]){ 
up a slrag-ghiig hre with afioid thirty muskets, and tin. shooting of anows. In 
front of the sultan, tin /a‘g/eg troops had fine Fiimeh fusil . the Kaiio forces 
had forty-one nuiskits. d'luse fellow^, whenevi.^ ^bt y Ini-d their pieces, ran out 
of bow-shot to load ; ail of dum wore '^}a^cs; not a single Fcllat i laid a nniS' 
kct. 'i'he enemy k(‘]>t up a sure 'ind slow fight, seldom throw nig away' tin ir ar 
rows until llicy saw an opporSemty' of letting fly wirhtflect. J\ow and then a 
-ingle hoisc would gallop njj to die ditch, and brandish Ins spcai', the ridor tak- 
ing eare to cov cr hun-.t 11 wilh liih large leathern shield, ami letnm .is fk.-t as lie 
went, gimerally calln^g out lustily, w Ik n he got among Ins own pai'V, ‘''lueld,^, 
to the walM’ M on poeoplc of tlie liadado, or Attgo,’ kr., ‘wJiy d{»idi you 
hasten to the w'^ali f'o wdnch some voices would call out, ‘ nh ’ voii !iave a 
good large shiejd to cn\ er you'* 'I’he cry of ‘Shields t‘> the was coiv 

stantly lieard from the se\ eral ehiefs to their lroo]>s; but tie y disugiui^^d rh'C 
call, and neither chiefs nor vassals moved fisnn the spot. At length liie ne n to 
cpiilied armour went u]> ‘j^er order,’ I'Jiev certainly cut not a bad figure at a 
tiistuiice, as tbeir helmets w^ere ornamented with black and white ostricli Icailnns, 
and the sid(*s of the lielinels wuh pieces ot tin, whicli gl. tiered in tin &un, llunr 
long (pilltcd cloaks of gaudy colours reaching over part of the horsi s* tails, aivd 
hanging over tlie Hanks, (’>n tjlie neck, even the liorsr’s armour was notched, 
or vandyked, to look like a inani‘ ; on his forehi'ud and over his nose was a bras^* 
or tin plate, us also a semicircular piece on I'ach side. 'Fla rider was armed willi 
a large spear, and he liad to be assisted to mount Ins boise, as Ins cpiiltecl cloak 
was too heavy ; u rcijuired two men to lift him on ; and theie \^ eve six of them 
!>elonging to each gov ernor, and ^JV to the sultan. I at li]\st thought the foo’ 
would take advantage of going uiKier cover of these unwieldy inucliiiieiS ; bu« 

\ OL. \\ — AO, 10. ">8 
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no, <hi‘\ \vt lit u!oiU‘, us i.ist pi'ov hf>j>u u* s ti^y 

a sl('n psr<‘. "C'ln. \ li.ul iHU !!' tsk/ { :n < ‘«Kinja. afid it ilnl i tn! < x'Culion, 

ior i. bi ( i]iA\ )i tin Aai.nf ihi iri'lit <i men, w ho n i! t'oin h’ lu-rsc liko 
jUi'k o! coi n tlirow n ! 1 oit5 i k r«t a 7 hi!1l i 's tint ho’li 

lou’i \\v‘U‘ lMc.iii 4 ^i)t ofl *u iv o iM' tl»u 4^‘ tootmon, Hr l,;it{ 'ot hills 1 !ir('iVi;! 

hishu*i,ts oiK‘ vwni ikifMirU In'- JH;J\ and hoth sidrs ot' *\u !>< , the- <’>iSk ; 

Wci'i ilirout;!' and ni tin <nnitid aitnoin op[>ositv thi Aioulders 

‘^Tin^ < r \ of ‘Al'u'n Aklui,* oi ^(lod i j.;r(.at,’ was lysounded ihroniih 
tlic w liolc arn»\ r\ jn ii'tv i oi an ho»n* .i! ]t‘:» -i (tins is tlu* u a: ci‘^ of ii»” Ted 
, hut luiiiji.’ tu.s, nor * siuidds Mj^‘ wall, 'nor * \V^*‘V don’t tht t-iuo ido*- 
pt‘oj7li p\) ill*,’ Inni ,sn\ tdK'rU < to picuiur a srnl?)<* .xiin'o / tl*< oist 

w oc Ji iht ( hu ts \v o dui \^A \ n to 1 idt up tn.l \>ai t tl»< ii ioHou t .s, who, u.sii ad or 
tl^ln »u ; niAt !!'«■ c MrtriV , w < 1 1 j; 50 ''^ hkt l\ to Widion .tiwitl.tj. Ihel' 

u< t lu’vt Vr.ihs nt idj iiLuins hi ♦hi* arinv, iu irn vl at all points Moindi, tl" 
sii 'an* in» r( han*, was on** |]< w is nn'unttii on a fin< hiviek I uaivi hoi ->( , 
ar’ .* <! V uii a s’.oai and s:nr?^l, an Aiah inu-^lvi't, Uia' • <d pisOif,, fdun. !t rSu 
sw . . . 0)1 flaupn* 'Mn olhri twi), Ahdi Iknin, an I P>( u (^nai, aiiiioii v.-d 
muski.t, pL'.tiils, aotd, and <ia i Ahvlidkinn was inonn’esi Oina) on t..of 
who u L t I \ I f j a halMion rli* ( oonia ninsk«- 1, wlinlj lariitd aw.t\ l^is < utoui In 
bo\* 'til all hi ' amtnu nit ion, <,»ilv m du- .ittack ddsL* othi > two, Ma!n_da.*i; ' 
Abdelkiiui, ki pt (ndimd tlir sultan and tiailvtdo tin vvhoi< oi tin aitiou, oid a! 
v.a\s loiiied hndd\ in th* * v of *• Allali\j„Akl>t i ' <^>nct d^' Uskt' in. 

wIk II I vv'us nt ar ljnn» v\ hv I did not join nf iht* ti v w.ivS »t not a ^pa>d place 
T told jiitn t(» hold tiis pca< c foi tx tofd my (tod understood I’.nplish a.s wt 1* a" 
Arabu'd* 

*‘l7p<*n tile wdiol«‘, d w as as ] loor a fiL;'fit as ran posst!d\ h<* nnairun.d , .siut 
thoujjh tin* doctrine of jaredi st mat ion Is proh'ssi i h\ Xlahonn dans, m no om. 
instance ha\c I been ihent act men brlievaig such a doinrincd* 

The siiperslitidn ol’ the various tribes, MaltoJiud ui \v( 11 h- 
pa^an, is extremely i;ross, 'J"ho /teJiel' in eharjns and sorre •# 
st‘ems universal-^ — 

“ I'h’s nig-ht,’* sins ( lappnton, wdiiic at Koolhi, “the new moon was seon, 
and Mohamedan and })a^^■an pinu-d in thr eiv of joy, xM} landlariv had thirteen 
pu-ces ol v\ nod, on each of winch was untton hv tiu’ Hoi noi< iMvdrrn the woid 
*Bismdlah,’ tiu only won! iie could wiit*-. ’rin*-a fniards shr then waslud une 
diank the water, and pa\c* to hf r tanid\ to dunk She o/h rt d soim at it to me, 
hut I sukI 1 ne\ei diank dirty wuler , and I ihoijpht that d she and her servants 
had taken a comloitahh* cup ot l>oo/ra or hum it would ha\< thue them luoo 
good than dnukiuA washnee- td a iueti<i wntten n\v\ with mk , h»r the man 
was a rogue who had marie In-i )>a\ loi such stud' ' What ’* sa\s she, *flo von 
cull the iiamt ol (iod out} watc' " it w is g<>od to lak^ ltd 'l’he*,e mgut s, wlui 
ciilJ tlKiiet‘lves ntalLiiis, impn^i on lla* poi>j* igumant juopie v c v v mvH'h , and 
llu* pagans aia a» h'lid of ha\m;!; ’h«*si‘ cliujins us tin Mohamedaiis 'rie. s*e diitv 

diaughl“> 'irc a c u: e hu all i vd^ , pu si nt a jJ to t ->inf , ami are t ailed h} the pef* 

pk 

“ A t Iviama 1 1 O' lid ! o ’ ii oi* - • 1 1 psip an- * >t *o, ^ t ut li , ns \ ei p*ra v my hu t win n 

they at’L’ sick, oi w mt •e)( dun •, .oid e\u ary he n ohjei t ol aoislnp as tair'y 

St r^ c s. I'ht' ll'inssa • | i- i Aim<uig tht ni -Uf Mali^otie hiu-, and a\ <' allow t d to w (U'- 
ship in the II ow n u av . *' 

1 haltei! at a itov hut t eu th» noith snh of tht riv' i Ho' i, until tin- hage igi 
.':!u)ulil ar cve A Imt stood apait Irom tin- J«sl, near the l>aJjks ol the loir 
tllC gness and wceck taltlulJv e(- and away Jrom around it. Ihe lUt ssengt l an<i 
pet'ph who w< le w.th me went one aft- i another to '►ay tin ir piaveis , w hn h 
tln-y did, by lying <!ow n, uuh tin ir toreJn ad-» tow aids tin* dooi, whn !i was .st 
CUled by a mat ' lliev apptaitd to he m ly dt i<iut, am! having tuuslicd then 
players, slipped a tew cowrn s inside tin mat. I aske d il I migiit go an<! look 
in, hut the) would not allow nu . ! askt d llu ni v. jn> tin y pi lyc'i to tlew sani 
to th^ God that gave them plen!) ol watei, com, and vaiii'' 
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At Marker,” sa\s Lauder, ‘Mhc chief, a kind-hearted old man, upwards, I 
"^fiould ‘suppose, of ninety years of af»e, and vt‘iy feel>le, was d<‘h.i^!ited to see 
mo, and testihcct the plt asuie he tell b}^ shaklne; hainls w ith rnc i‘e])eatedly, and 
by dont^ me many arts of kindness, lie prc senied me w ith tu\\ k, nre, corn, 
and iufth. a lit lie r(in\ < isalion, he took me into an inn< v ap.irtnu.nt, and 

bui(iin).r me to sit, took from a ralahash, t^liKh w .is so .pt nded t''.i p’-re of w ood 
attached to th(‘ roof, •+ small ho\ made ol skir, round which was wound, witli 
the [rreatesl rare, upward*- of five Imnihed y.uds ol iluead, ulnch occitpud him 
i\v -niv :mnuU‘s m fakin;^: off hi the^ box lie sljovvtd iitt* touj Ijifs of tm, about 
the swan <*<»ninion sh<tt^\vhirh lee told ine wmc siber. I Iw* old 

nine! i\e r.u' U) understand, with nundi si iIousulss and eainesUies^ of manner, 
rfui' tht'V had i}iKt) CMveii by an Ar.d> fifUen veais luion, w lio told inin tin y 
vert po‘svs-t<!of LU , diu laij^ei* (m *u s, Ik* Coot in^u d, w ere tnah s, and lh':r 
srr^^illej K male s , an.l w<.r< to |n’<Klnc<‘ y oun^* at the eiuf of every twelv e y fairs, 
O' t tinu tt L by no means to Ik' jookt d at He liad cnvelopc'd 

tlx >1 ton«>n wo(d^, m ordtr v- impnit warmth tf) them ; and the 

id til' bf»\ tli'J th' ofjspiihi; nnci:bt have no oppm’tmniy of 
aid th-' ohi man, w i‘li a di'-ippointed .SiJ, Mbouirh I kept 
t n: wuh st < ao> foT twth. e y ' ;o s, ‘-idfen ni.; no fuie to appi o.ieh them, 

lUMy ‘-mn^ so'tow, u f he < \pn atioo ^»f (nat nine, tin*! h ivl made riti iiu i ease “ 
u a. tl»< y IK \ei w ill * in sav in^ w lurii tin (»M man w as sop lev'ous- 
b.’.l lu bur*-' mlf' teuis ^ <1 was w'itli < om derafih (idhenlty I could 
r.r i <»m L-o: i aloiul m Ins j:Ar, I sucoeedi d, however, in subduinj^ tfic 
i. !‘K i.i. a -f’Ti I h.id to b' met i v ; ami told iom, w .th al! die soh mmty tlie occa- 
th tie iliele 

hits of t and ia>t (d silvu 1 tiiat tin v vwtf w. thorn IiU‘, and theiadbrc 
<'o.o'<loo' pu duv youitvc fvou^<ded tiie oM ;entu men on tlu* iioa\ tiiat iiad 
uei n 1 fi tv t <! ob njam lorn, and sympatin/eil w )tli !iim in ins sonow. He soon 
>]u iW lids ' i in t v t>'n{)ob€*d, althoiu^hat limes he touhi not help sohblni^ 

atid.blv '' 

“ On t’K it’ll <fi May*, the weailur w.i . iiUoUr.aldy hot, :ind the dust was roll- 
iuu, m tinek ehuuLs m every dueet oii, « i*:. iiui^ n.* lyi s and: nostrds, and lunue 
t rating.;' into the v ei t pori (/i titv sko., I teh me.ilv sumu :eed, and was Jumt 
and evhansted, Ihodinfr 1 wns m,abh to | loeitii, i oitli r<'d Paseoi to ovtitake 
the I'iiiiu')'-, his lioise hi mp ha*-!' v ipnj oo eiei i*Mn;: no some water. 1 then 

ii. smouiit* d, and'^J u"d<‘T ♦» '• oy lO.id-^eie, wlio.el ram hes atlorcled hut 

an mdifieo nt i.u];^ r.o . of an African '-Ufi, ami holdint^ 

’^iie b- idli \'if no ' <u,^ liome m tio hand, I imjdor'si the luuKhidtsof Fellatas 

'I •. tlr< i-!n 

111 vv reti Ik s )'r. fu ed m\ ^aioe"*. iri; »i -.f, ob^erv mi;' on» U/anoli‘m\ * lie is a Kafir 
let liim Ok At i v o’ ',.r | < !1 it.i, f i orn j'oolatf’or.a, ^u MdimtidU seeinti,' 

UK*, came to the spoy e^^^^’mn"'' ‘\.e,.nah, Xasara.h, tnfh rnanoM '* (('hristian, 
Chustian, tro on ’ > I answ^w u, i arn t ui»! and stek for want (d wider; no t>jio 
will|;s\e me any an-l I .on ‘o wi.uv did t vaimot piaiciuvi.'’ (in In anng- w lil( ii 
dll' youns; man k.ovilv o- me* -i »m.dJ falsbash full - ];art of wlmii I drink, and 
w dh thf I ' maind' i' w.ishtd de* m^stiihof j,tek, and s]>i'jnki*d a litih: into 

h.i inoutiK I1u pveple, vJm»<)bs' ;\td the tkUa pc. rff irnnup: tms e"'. ne«’ous ac- 
'en,^ njiuKodv^d h,m tn ‘-::'on|.i; Iant;ii;iir'‘ foi mv .n;:;’ w :itt‘r to tlm ( ’)u istian ; but 

ht, sii*>\\inp tlu n. a d<‘idd j died tpin, reni'irkt ! lii'af he liad obtauud it ofniv 
♦ onntiynun, wiio vsv^’e al! puui men, and would ^lo no iiarin d'hi.s soinew hat 
appeased them.” 

“At (hdtipi ..n old woman came to me one abernoon, full (d pief, infornfing 
me <t| lier hav mg’ fiecpumlK f»een rohhed of the little money she had saved troni 
ill r tainrng-i.^ fiaym holes m her imt, wheie site had iiitl it, !>y some of her neiglu 
boms and acn ju.uidanees Sbe enlreatt d ino to I(‘t hej* h.ive a charm to prevent 
“-m It disiionesl .tots m fiiture. Heing ev er w illini;' to ohhp,e the Mm])le-i)earted 
\b leans, I L. i\< in a tea-spoonfiil ot common sw t c\ fni, nt a small j>hial, telling 
bet that s!i< must, on tu r ntiiin to Imr hut, poui it into th<* liole m winch she 
mteirh d Con' • aim:;' her niouev : ind tluu if any om. b^t bm'sdl touched (he 

om, \ - I'*- * n. , » pf-v C, •; -n s bf * "Md nr ^ U V I udsj .cd 
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))ci I)y nil mean'; fo j>ne till' virtiif>s f>r fill.'' a'; e\(('ii'.ive a ctic iilnlmn \f- 
p<>ssjl>lo, :\n<I [ li:ui no tioiiht duM n‘»t lir roi>I)(Hl au“iin. The |if»or <>M woman 

nol t\ia ft b tor mv knaliK ss; she dropjw tl on h< r 

kiu*es l)k*forc nw', llMi'kt •[ me m Mie wnrnu-st lenns, .uul pr(‘SMcd me tourrept oi 
ioit\ cowries, the y\e\\ n'aMK\ vtie t«a;l then m tin* woiltl. <>1 ronrsc I rt‘iiisecl to 
tU'prive tin ol I wom.m ot her sijiistinHO, ami scjit her awa\ liij^iily pleased with 
tile treatnu ot she h.ul n < ci\< »1 

*"'.(Kh Ani^ust flotiiL* tin. vot'd cl* an’mi' the innvkets and oistoK, ask<'(l the* 
rhiel' ])ernris^u»n to \\ovw»h. 'TIu o 1<1 main snnhi.ij,, toUi nu not h.alt my 

I'O'iUit'ss vv as (hnu , lu \\ aiit< d* charms,^ \\ Inch t aloite^eonld write* Thes' 
fMiaims aeKMohe wt'rn on Ins ])v*ivon, and to piis.t'^stln to|los\ vntnos Is? 
elmr-n). It liih ton unev ihoue'lit Ol inakiny* \*ar<m him, jt v^emLl cause tin m to 
torcfet to |nit il in p>\n t><^^ M. It thei sh mid h^' an then wav to h.v t toi 
iho of wa:imLV> wmihl tuin dnem !«'•. t;. dd. ^tionhi distl,aii^^< 

t I k'M’ u 1 o\\ - at Ins pm>pl(', w h( n ( his' to die e/v walls, n >\ouid. < anse J hem to 
eho'rjni m du d fov n laces, ami wouiul tin rii -ilh d v. s dn. provim c et tins 
n.irf'. pr \ < uT li’s mins from hm ‘.Imp a h, u as u> t>>tsLiv‘ tin fn:s<a, \iln^ 
' 1 . dn’ h(yjd 1!n .r'Uf ti'fori itc o 'it'; .m\ injnrv, md j* niiha' ma^ L <'\ploihs 
J’in d.h .1 ' 1 1 't fh'nm \>a^ lo n.akt Jinn the liajij.** ^t ano most smcis-,lni ol 

flJf c 

d -1 . — ( '' 1 ^' n‘d t ! V ('Iri! ms to the on \\ hit !» 1 ),ad v . it ten scs aps of o|<j 

rn^ji-h h ii' '-fs^ V ha h c d' Inm m th< li^***; huiiXMO’ o,, world ” 

'■'■pih |i'e'inoei — \''keo tfie kint** ot *Ktama\ ine^smii::''*’ w h\ in wav s(» 
nnw !i aiir'd 'U ero>v uL’ tie watt i, ohseiwint,' tliut t liad tnxs- h swam a* ros-. nu;- 
n\ }u<el .n;.i I'lo; O 1 ipm < o t ^ , and uilnmCi others loMit loin d dn Tha 

man, 111 ■ at tv* p,. { amia h. ^ . I nu , as I tahudnix htt', not to iiu ntion tin 

name . o( ri\eis hi tl-'' In ai* ny ot thf Mossa, w'ljo was a leiiude ro < r, ami had 
many vi^.d 5 m tiie aflectionsut the Niittr, wdio wa^ In t Imsliand. Sin had r, m* 
p’‘sfaous, je*d' Ills, Mat ennd dispovit,t>n . and if I \« iitureJ to piaca* nostii m fn i 
power, she would c(itaml\ swallow me* n[), as I had spoken v|ij.ditiiiL' K ut lu j 
>lie was itndmi.ilK (|n:;rri llm;^ ve tt!i lu i hiishand tlnnkmi.;’ in was tocmhmnliio 
With o^^nn timers, aiu| wlich tin’ m< T th'W oenh die *■ di uTv (wen noisi ' w uh 
then dn-pott-s 1 loan with latpehtej win n the mao hid doin sf>eakiriif, tit tin 
l()v<.‘s ot du Nd|jrcr, v\hieh niadi hm m \ \ aiUftV.anu I hud much to do U) inuofv 
Jiim ' 

l']u‘ inaniK^rs ol tl»e inaiplf ;*!<' th(^s( fd a v< r\ rtult* sliitr (m 
socied)', !)id lltt n vlisiK^sinoii^ uu', tn itu' iJianu kiinl, oiid nii) 
trav(‘ll(*rs h.nl tnd olirti 1<« (UMnjiljtn ol n wool ol ^ood Iroloie 
ainoiii; llio noi;'ifKs. 'I'his did not oMond to i J m^ s, a t)i«;o1’ 

0 ( 1 , (n^aii v, and jx rstoon mo rat thal i.as alw ass formocl lln‘ 
jri'cat ohsdu lo to (‘\ ju'f! in inlri*i()r (if Alruah Tho (‘om- 
jiliincnt, ho\vc‘\ m-, whlel; the malhiid -ailor [)a\> to the hom^sU 
()j 1 }h‘ .sa\ ;iU(*v. dv)!K' rfitainlv witlnnd apparonl n(*(*<*s^it \ , ;d 
ihc' oxpcn-'io oi all the lair, or iidhcT h inah* .sc*x, lliront^liout tho 
gloI)C : — 

“I cannot,” lie sa\s, or 'l hra* air. Ustimony to 'die sini^nlai and perhaps iinprc 
ccdcfilcd hud, t fuu u t ha\» :dre,i-l\ ;r:o ei!e<l mdes in eii^ht day v, with aim 
merons uud iieav\ ha;^i:ae-t , and ahont ten ddh'rer.l rtda\ s ot carruns, vvithoiP 
losing- so nmeh as the \alu<^ of a shilling puhlic oi prs\a(<‘ ; a circuinstunee e\iiu - 
ing not only some'vhat ^more tlnn common horn '.ty In die inltahdantv, hot a <lc* 
grec of sid>f>rdmation and leuular go\< rnnient wm.cIi could not June been sn]v 
pos< d to cMst aniong^-t a people Intlu no considered u*' harhariiois. Unmamty, 
Jiow ever, is 1 lie sam<‘ m e\ M*v land go; eriniu iit may rest cam di< ( iciotisprui 
ciples of our nature, hut it is beyoml tin power e\cu of Afoean despotism tc< 
silence a woman’s tongue : m sickness and in lu alth, and at evei N jUige, we have 
been obliged lo eiiduic tlicii* cternu) ioijaacjty'and noise ” 





Disrfwcries in Central ^fijriea. 




]f\ ind^^Cfl, tho IrHjuacity is in {>ro])orlion to the nninl)er, .mu 
A fri(*an hushand nuist lind his domiidlf* rathor um‘oinfortai)h‘ ; 
idr Claj)]jrrton o1)S(m v(m 1 in Soudan thn sanio iiuidoraln [)r<*|)(‘nsity 
In inrrcasc^ ;uno\nd ol* (‘onjiu^yl tVlicitv, wirndi so i;ri(‘vouslv 
UiUMMrtod the pifius sctuMUcs of tin* Portn<i;ui‘S(» missionaries on 
ihe fa^ii^o, — 

n 

‘‘At ciij;‘ht til tl>e ovcdmi^, tlir sullnn of Roosa ramo arcoinpaiiiefl hj tho 
^lak! (Ills f)nnri])a] ami ono nii'iJo sl.ivt . i!c ask<‘tl rm* if tlie kini;' of 

i-oul uas a j^^roat man. ‘Vos,’l .suu), Mlie guaU'st of all the white kintv- 
lint/ s’lys lu‘, •von live <in tin* water M)h tio/^I sanl, ‘we iiave rnoir 
Saiul than thert is hrtvv^M n itoosa ami HaJai^' (as thev call lta(la;;rv \ ami irioie 
’haji ti\ cMhonsaml towns ’ ‘ \V i ll/sa\sin, *! ihont^hl, aiul alwavs have heard, 
that von^liv^d om the water. How n,aii\ woe*' has the kimy M>niy turn wife/ 
I s.nd. “ What " sa\s lu ♦ ‘onl\ ♦me wile''’ ‘ N es/ im s ! ; *Tio man a]l(*w- 
ed Tiirn’r than om' w , and dn v haiiy a man if In has two id one time.’ * 'I ii o 
js all M ly ,i^o(>d lor oUier mm,’ s.iv s lie; ‘hut tie kine* havint;' on'v' c'mo vvde is 
not j^eoch’ \A hen I toM him, if tin. had a daiij^hter ainl tjo son, slu- would 

Msi*. tin. kingdom at he’ tatin tlead,, l.e lam;lied immoderately, as diti the mi 
daki, wiu) v\ a^ appan nllv \^ t 11 jilejsml with the uka ot onK one wile, and a wo 
man ruho^p’' • 

“ \ tintl wlntiii diev met at ( iiaiCi, sat vndil mar mulnlLdit, talkirpir ami m- 
.pvnin^* ahmil Hn.vhmd. tin asking; d he wonltl -^end one (*f his sons Ut see our 
toee.hv, In* rose up wdh alaciatv, and said he wouhl ^o h'*ms«df* l!c iinjuued 
hnv many w i\ (. s an Km^hshinai' Ihu’l ' H' iiip' tolil onl\ onf,iu‘ seemed much 
antomsiu di, and I n-L'In d atlv, as do 1 ail Ins ptn;pU\ * Whut iU'es he do,* suhl 
he , ‘win Ti o!m ol his wi»e> has a child ^ Our caboceer has two thousaml.* 

"Flu; ^uud^^‘^•s tor luu^d(^ whit'h has Inuoi ;i;ru(‘rallv lookod on 
Ml liiis eoimli y as a nmrknd cliaiMtctt r islii td' tin* nt‘^ro ractn 
sot'UKS s1roinr!y )o .Mtimdi to tl niu in tlnur savMTo’o strdc ; and th(* 
livelint'ss and hn r </' Minusiononl winch aic so strikini>:l v’ di'^- 
plastnlfwon in .sia\ erv , an I ^ aiivtuicd to liy ( lajtpci' 

'oii^ and wcr(‘ o\i)d)ited oi cn-- o»f'c undci llu* sinn-olar and 
Mn('\])rt'!e-(1 lot . Vi of’ M ilran. do ^ »m rMunnieni d'he dt‘Scrijdions 
«d thf* .strollititi; ninsj( lan--, an i to* thr'inda* st)Us cd "Fhospis, aic 
t>;rai)hiP and aniusint;: — 

• 

“Ainon/^'st my men' nnis *\n- mormn};, I hail a frav t lhnt^ niusicia;?, at 

+rnd/ d lyv t we boy s. His ae iron. t , i w - '‘^ndmnKKk ot*a g*ourd, w uli thi e(' strmys 
ot Innse hair, noi iJi‘-inei< h o, In; t »» .m ier for e u'h slnn^' unt w isteil i the bow 
the same; the boily ot tlie > K»i u we o/ ned ot 'half a ion;;' ^'ourd , thi lu'idL:.!*, 
two cross sticks, tie .p, Mic -.km ot i ..;uana dn U hod tijyhtly over the edy/ , 
tin iu‘ck \va^ ahoid tw.j f , 1 1 o:-narneuied with plates of hj’ass, ha\ me a 

hollow biass ]vj)ob at tin <md, I n ilfis i»is1t ument was luin^' a tliminutive pair ol 
>anda]s to denoti his w andeDmif '> enpdoM, a {ji;<‘e of natnm, strlni^’s of ^ ou 
rjcs, and sln])es of i lotli. IP sa/J he wouhl t >kv‘ any thmt^' lliat was cmvcm. 
lO him. 'rile boys liad imllow ipands witli siom*s (»i beaii^ ni iheni, with whuii 
’in'v kept time l>y Inddios’' llem; n» hand and b- atm;j;’ tiiem luramst t.hf* ottiei. 
rin* musician liimsLlf was ]>ast the noddle ac^t, his heail !k mt;' toured wjih yr:i>» 
and neitlier loo Iciiig- ju.r toe slant, ii,H taee uichimiL^ mort lO than oval, 

witii a nose sliirhtlv hooked, 1 »> tore! e.td hi;^}i , Ins ey es lari; e, biycht, and dear, 
With a kind of imlefina!)le e\ps ssion of lidf roi;ue and li.df a meiry ft How, ami 
W'hen he sai));’ he sometimes lookeii sn!‘hnie; Ins mouth and teetii w er: p^ood , 
his voice ckar and mclodioiu'; his stature about tlu imddle sj/i,aiul snan form, 
his dres.s w'as a vvliitc turhait real larp;e shy I)]ut tohe t>i dnrl He «!Ceompanie^! 
his instrument with his \OK e, tlie»hovs jejmim;; m ch‘'’au->. His songs ware t\ 
tempore. 1 should have taken om down, but found Ihev vveu all about m\ si.lt , 
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.1 vvalkcd, it was with llic most awkward t^ait, trc adinp: as tiu’ nio^t trniioi-foofcd 
m.m w ould ilo iu walkiiij^ bared'uoted, for Ihrt iirst tinu, t)Vf‘r now frozt r* 
j^iouiul. '1 lu' sportatois oUt ii appcalcil to us, as Ui the cvcclifucr ot the per 
i<<ntKin(‘cs and v nli rated I vsonld io</k. and be att'^mlivc to what was }:;oing on 
{ pirUndrd lu hi' fidU as rniicli pleased with this canratui'r oi a white man a'- 
tliey ( oukl lx , and crrtainh the arlor burl'-stjuod the part to ailmnatiorK d'hi^ 
Oeing t ont luded, ihr pei toi or is all retired to the fetish house !h tween cact* 
tci, we bail ehoi.d songs bv the king's \vomcn» in winch the asbf mhled ciowfi 
piijjed their \ ok es. '' 

"Fho ojov (*ninK^!it . it' siudi *i\ r';in bt* CiiiltMl, which prcvjiiK 
!hroiiolx)ut Hit' whole o( lli« coioilrt^ is an absolute despotism, 
vt'siixi ill tlx* haiul-" of a sniggle indi\iduah ’ It seems, ImwcA^er. 
toJ>e (‘ver cised with patriarchal simpIieiiA . aud t2;ciieral!y without 
a!i\ \ err* threat t\raun> ; thouii;h tlie utniosf suhservuence o) 
dipoilmciil N alwavs rtapiija'd in the presence td' superiors, 
and Oil'd ellorts art- rnadt^ to support the i)ari ir!e sphnidour ot 
the prnn'e, ^Sunieiams instances ol ihi^ vice re^'orded by (\aptain 
(dapperton, both in desmihiii”' fils (\scorr through the country, 
and his re*ce[)lion at various /,vh//V.s. 

’l‘h'‘ i<)ad to Kalmig* w\ s widi,, thiingh woodi , and eo\eied h} men in* 
hoe' hark, and how ax n on tool The \) aimed w’h two oi tiirec long 

.pen's laniviMg on ta>t as tlx \ conld gv-r ee t>> go , lu'uis and touutrv di urns 
healing and h!<tuaig hefoie ainl fudniv] , somt' ot tlie [Kn''»La>eii drchst i) m tJic 
most e ! < ittisqui manm t , otln rs < i»vt*i’<*d utt ov< i w ith ehai-rns, 'I'he howmei^ 
dso li.vjHneir naltv little iials rtiul t< athrrb, wntli tlx* oi Icatlxm pmic!), 

h^in^aig' h} (Ik ir side. These men alwa\s aji]>ei\ved to nu to t)e the he^t t\oop^ 
•n m s coniiM V aial S oiK la'll, Trotn tlx a’ lightnev» anvl ae'ivity. TIr horst men 
howsVej ai« hut dl mouiiltd ; the annuals arc smdi and h uli\ drt'sevl, their sad- 
illes so dl seeiUv-d, aiul llu lid- r sits so ^lutusdy on hts^eat, that anv Taighslw 
man, \v)jt> i \u‘ e>da a hoise with an Lnghsl! saddli., w oiild upset oik of theiii 
»ht^ hist elujgt \. itli a long stick 

** At J V M tile hagg ige ha\ j ig all aimed, a im >s.»g'r camt from llic king 
to say th it hi w mnai to sv ^ A Iiand oI niuMC aceompaiuc d us and t!>e e-^- 

. orl, wjtli *o jimnens' iniihitiKh’ oi’ m» n, women, and chddif n As iheie was 
much <>])( n oui culUv.it d gromui, t he diRt t v ( uvised almost suHbeativl us, 
though the \ set>fl tfud all i;enlK iiu kUs U* keep ilu m off. At last, atiei ridmg 
one hour, wloch was tVdl ti\ e mde wt ca’ue to ih. place vj^itei'e t!ie kiUg was 
-lilting and* i < he \vi’and.di of i r hou-.e, UKckid l'\ two ted anal him t loUh um 
brt lias, sup})o;1ed h\ laige j)oh s In hi bv sj.t\t.s, Wilii the stail rt sting* (/ii th , 
group.d. Aflei tlx in ad eahix t - in had held some (OiWLi’salion with the king, 
tliey rame hack to us, and ! thoogic tln.y \vi.il Talking about our pi (»sn a’ 
l told till ni if ain siudi thmg wa^- po-po^^d, f shouki iusiantly g'o iiack , that all 
the cere'iUOEiy I would suhmit to sixiuid he lo takt off mv hat, make* a how, aiui 
shake liaiids wCh his majeslN, if he pkas(,d, I Usv went and mtoimed Mx^ Iving, 
and eaiua hack and said I slxaild make onl) the eeit numv I had proposC'd, \\ <* 
aecoi'dmgly went foM\ ai'ds tlie kmg% pv‘Oj)h* luid a gneal lUal to do to make 
w ly amoo^^st the eiowd, and allc'w us to g(' in rc gulai older Sticks and whips 

IV us *d, Uiougli geneiailv m a good-natured inaiuKr, and I cannot !xl[) rt - 
marking •)u Tms, us on ail olix r occasions ot tins kind, that the Yourihas ap|)ciii 
to i)c a mtkl aiM kiixl jit ople, kmd to tiicir \vi\cs and ^liildivn and to one all- 
ot lui, and tii.il the go\eiument, thougii aiisolute, is conducted witii t!x' greatest 
lUildix ss, Atlt i w c’ got as far as the twi# unihrelias m front, the sfMie w is all 
clear tiefoic tin. king, and for about t\\t.nt\ vuuls im each sids We walked U| 
to the veiandali w'ltli mu hats on, until wc came into the shade, when we took 
<ifVour hals, made a bow, and shook iiands, he liUuig our liaiuls up three timc^. 
lept'atmg, ‘ Ako, Ako,* (how d<^ vou do the wmnen behmil h.m standing i p 
mil (.heenng tis, calling out M l|j, oh, oli (Inanah ’ ) the meu on tijc oursidt. 
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joining'. It was impossible to count the number of his ladles, they were so 
densely packed, and so \ery innm nnis* If I m^ght judge by their smiles, tiu^y 
appeared as glad to see us as their muster* The kmg was ilresseil in a lute 
to{)e, or large shirt, \\itli a blue one under ; round liis neck some three strings 
ot large blue cut-glass beads . uiul on his head tlie imitation of an European 
crown of bine cotton rovered over ])asleboard, mudr uppai<*ntly hy some lai 
topcan, and sent up to him irom the coast. We waited about liulfan boui until 
all infpmies had been made respecting onr hcaltli, and the fatigues ol our jour- 
ney**'' 

‘^The eilnueors liom the ro«inti\ were vttendci] by tliei*" bowmen, rhey air 
iccjU'red to wait uikI hist in pi o-,Uate themst l\ t's imfina, tlie cl»u 1 eunuch, 

w ith dust on ti t ir iieuils. W hen an> \>ne speaks to the kmg, he must d(* ii 
stretche<i at full i* ngih on the ground, and it must he said to him Unongdi the 
cunuch, w ho is aK'> prostiatt In lus side. W lien tsjuuLs meet, l]ie\ knetd on 
one Loer’ ; women kmi 1 uii i;otti kneis, the eliowvs restmg on the gjsvi^id." 

“'1*10 sd;^^ , I ith. — rii's morning I wuittnl on ^ arro w ith m\ prest nt, which con* 
s»stcd ot the f :• ' .ii*'cles a Lngt* blue stik timbixlla, (uk ol 'rathand'- \fri‘ 
»ansv\orcjs, i'. * t i*!>one of fiiue clolli, thive latlioius of u d, soim red In ads 

an ] < 0 'a!, an nniluliuri gold chain, two bottle^ of* luin, twf) p|u»^ph(trns i>n\es, 
’uul sf\ pan of scissiu'.s, and s.-me prints The cloMi 1 had "p:a*:id 
oe^ at hiii li r,ip') tti'e iaig- mot k heaib he siiook a: the nakt d doling f< ^ 

in if s, OiJK a 1 o sa V , W i <H h ol }^'n widget thrs- " On seeing ihv sword 
contvl 1 f't ;• siiam Is, delignt, ami diawing' it, and bi aiitbshnig it around his 
!i' .td. In caiieJ (n,t, * be Z/eho/ ' ^ n Oalnn Miii, lU} white loui ' Oh, nu while 
lo'd '' lie was reOaml; mou ])U as al than aii\ man I (‘vei saw with a jirt sent . 
ho (*} es pa'kltd with |o\, cU) I In shook int about a do/en limes !>} tin liaiub 
1 prcijsed tij' incessitj <4 m\ <!< partuie, which he said should [>e tlie da\ aflei 
to-morrow. I liien took m\ leute , and a short lunc atier n to mv iiousi^ 

In scut me sonn milk and a shet p , and in the uttt njooin 'nv his head man, Ahu* 
!ncckc*r, an earl'nnwart Jug to look at it was t>f Ir'nghsh < utlniiw , i'ynt 
.eating old 1 oh} iUidjiol v, jth a Howing }Ug of ale m his hand, i ha\t .nen 
naiiL Kurojn an ,-rln L,‘s, such <‘ai tin nw are jug-'., brass and jn‘\\tf*r disiies^ 
p/cccr of u .jollch and coluni eloth, wiUim tinse two da} s that 1 Iniv c bet n in 
Kt.iHta, tlian 1 saw tluring th^’ whon turn I .ts m \ouinba,” 

“Aitcj the in aT of tlit tl.i\ \\.<-, ovi i, \ iiK^ cann', attt nde<] hy all Jiis train. 

J he TiiO-,! slKmi fhnarv pi^'-onsm it vtn hun'»t h .md llic bcart'rs of his spears, 
winch, as be ion , v tie si\ naked MMing ipj]-., bom hileen to scventcin }tars of 
- . I’lie only thing ihey wore^was a white b.iitikan, or iillcl ot white cloth, 
round the foieln atl, about s>\ mciics o! ihc i nds mg hehiiul, and a string of 
i;e'i<ls Z'ound tin iJ \\a!-,ls, m their nglit h.uuU liny earned light sjieurs 

oacli. 1 Jieii hght Kaiiu lie* MMunty of lluir tw es, and the ease with which they 
aj>peaied to fly o\ - ) the ginuinl, made tln*m ajijn'ar stiincllung inoia than nior* 
tai as they flew aJongsnk of In, horse, wlicn he was galloping, and making' his 
horse cuivei and (>ound A man with an inuncnse bundle of sfxsai.s ttmamed 
belund at a httle disianei*, uppau ntl\ serve as a mag-a/im for iIr gills to be 
snj)]ilied from, wh«‘n their itia-itir iiad exjjcnded those they carriul in then' 
handsd’ 

I, 

Tlu‘ voltniH* of whit'll t\f‘ Imve thus .so ropiotis an uh- 

.slra(‘t, is the Iasi jn "w hitdi arc rccauahal tju- ii'X'arclics of' African 
ua^t^llei.s. Situa* tin* tlcatli of Clapporlon, howeter, two j)t‘r- 
son>s liavc lollov\c<l, whose narralivc.s wc‘ ho|)c to Jiavc. an oppor* 
porlunit;, of n{>tirhm; at an early ]K‘rio(L Jnsl before the arrival 
t) J)enhain and (dapperton in Kiiii^iand, iVlaJtjr Laiiiin;^ wlto had 
irturued from his exjaalilion on the st a coast, set olf for 1'rij)oli, 
with tiu* int(*ntioM ol proet^ettiug; thence thretdly to Tonibuetoor 
On the 27\{) ol Octolier lie l(*il (ladainiSj thfi frontier town 

oj the J\in<i;(huu of Trijxdi, <»n the soutli-westn and passinj^ (he 
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drserf, miched 1\)rubu(‘tr)o on llic' iNlli of Aii«;us1 follow- 
inii,. Ai'irr a n‘si(l(‘iic(‘ tliotv of little inorr than a month, ho 
iv'as U> iea\ (* n on acroiint of thi‘ inlri^ues of some of the 

n(‘ii*,hl)oui*iiii!‘ chirds, wlio were vc^ry itHini<*al to him. Sc't- 
out with a ef)llila, iii ilit‘ dinTtion ot Sansaiuiin^, aiui with 
tin* ifit(*fitiori ol' pm’suin^ a route dirortly to tin* Atlanti(*, hr Avas 
at1;u‘kt*d on \'Av ihiiil day hy tiu‘ Mo(»rs of the country and 
tilltMh , 

d'lu* journey of AL fV////r, tin* other pi‘rson to whom we al- 
luded, was nnVt >U(*cc*>sinL 'Jdds iyentlejn*»n aj)[)f*ar.s to I*ave 
pas>Ml maiiA a ears in tlie fheiu'h sc tthnncnts on tin* Senei;al ri- 
vei, an4^)us in iia\e acnuiri'd a «;ood know h*di!^e of the nalive 
lan<;uai;'es of these (‘oufilries! Animated with the desire of visit- 
iiiii tlie intei lo] , h(* s(‘l out alone*, as a M.dn>in(‘lan ineiadiant, from 
Kakoudx, on tin* I'uh April ane! crossing the niountiiin 

i'anm* •)lien iiu*ntioned, ieaelied the \i»er. Al the towm ol 
JeiwH', he euilHiked in a larire*4\'ino(‘, w ineh was part of a nier- 
laiitlh llotdliU ci’o^sed lake I}ddue, and prot*(‘(‘d mi;* dow’n the 
.'Stream, landid al Kahra, wdut h he found to he oidy live nules 
troin "rofuhiietoo. Alt(*r a slmrt n*siden(U’ in lliat (dlv, he re- 
turned iiorthsAaid ariarss t he des(*rt , and r<*aeh(‘d Taniiiers on the 
I 1th <d S(‘j>Tenil)<‘i‘ last. As he was so foriunat(‘ as to prOvServe 
the j(mrmils ot his lon^, hold, and interestiii);^ jonriu'V, tliere can 
he tn) doubt that tiie pnhhealion (d them aaiII ht‘ fnl! of interest, 
and We ac(‘orditnj,l\ aw^ail it wnlh inucli e\p(a‘t*Uion. 

e ha\n* thus rapidl) (uuiduehni our n‘aders tlirou«;h the his- 
tory ot’ Afru-an disco vt‘i ies, idr more than two thousaiul yiairs, 
and they cannot fail to lx 'siri;(*k will) the dilliculty and tardy 
pr();;re.'!s wliieli h,iV(* att* tided the swlulum of this, certainly the 
most obsenre piohleni m i^eo^rapbicaiScit'nrt'. Ol* the Instory, 
rnamu‘T*s, mimber*s, aiul e\**n (*Mst<*nce, of bow* (*onsid(‘rabIe a 
portiv)n ol ouj’ fidlow -creatures art* w'e prtildimdlt' ii^norant ; of 
exhmsive and vanous ual. >ns spr(‘adin*i; o\'(*r a larp* suifata* of a 
gn'at contiiuuit, how it w a?*- known lo us even by nann* ; w*it}i 
tlui natural i<*atures, tin* inoiinlaiiis, the soil, iln* (‘limale, and the 
streams, how" little me wi* actpiainted ! Al>oiit one single rl- 
V(*r, after tit;* researclu*s, the (lis(*overies, and tin* theoj’ii'S of een- 
furi(‘s, W'e art* nntre p('rplt‘\(xl than befori* tln*A W'(‘r(‘ made. First 
it nst's far in the wt*st, and mini;ling wit!) tin* river of Fgypt, 
pass(‘s OA'(‘r a course of four tln)usaiul niil(*s to tin* Medit(*rranean; 
then we hear of it flowing from the (*ast, ami pouring into the 
Allajdic; then the* Stmegal and the (Jaiubia an* assignetl as its 
outlets; then again it is linind to run in an opposite direction, 
and g(‘ograph(*i's difli*!’ as to its t(*rminat ion, wdn'tln'r continuing, 
as at first snjijxistxl, to the Nile, or turning st)uth, and pouring 
its \as1 body 4 >f waters through lh(* Congo int»> the Atlantic; and 
last of all, traxellcrs wlio reach tin* very spot where it vvofs said 

VOL \. NO. 10 L9 
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to be, look for it in vain. We are little disposed to trouble our 
readers with any theory ol' our own, which the next book of 
travels would probably disprove, yet we cannot avoid exj)ressin^ 
a belief, that the principal confusion has arisen from blending 
together as one, a varieU of* streams flowing through central 
Africa. The merchants and travellers nho liave rapidly passed 
in caravans from one town t() another, in the sjime general di- 
rection, have supposed the rivers they met, Qann time to time, 
to be the same, and thus formed them into tiic mighty Niger.* 
The actual course 0 / that stream ha4 never been pdrsued through- 
out, even in report, by a single traveller; and we feel little doubt, 
that when it shall be, instead of a vast river, j)assiiig,lhrough 
broad lakes, ami extending ihousamk of miles in the interior, if 
will he found to roll, after no very extended course, into the At- 
lantic, by the channel of tlie Formosa, the Congo, or some othci 
well known v>utlot. 

VVheflicr such a discovc?T, however, is destined to ht* made 
by an European, the sad record w?‘ have already made stnuns to 
render doubtful ; for. in that fatal climate, death has fixeil his 
favourite tlirone, and tlie ardour of youth, the confideuco ol 
health, the precautions of prudence, are erpially unavailing to 
stay his hand, or to avert liis power; nor these only — the holy 
zeal of pious affection spreads around the daring traveller no 
charm; for one of the last victims who has perished,' might 
have truly claimed this, had it been a talisman of protection- 
The sou of INlungo Tark cherished, from his earliest youth, the 
firm resolution of endeavouring to reach the s|) 0 t where his fa- 
ther pcriblied, and ascertaining the causes and incidents of his 
death ; to this one object he bent all lus thoughts, and as soon 
as he was of age, landed on the fatal shore, full of health, of 
zeal, and of promise; less happy than the son of Ulysses, he 
was neither destined to discover tlie jiarent he had lost, nor to 
return to her whom he had left. 

* l^his opinion, \vc perceive, is given by that learned and \cnerable geogra- 
pher, Major Rcnnell, in the last number of the London Quarterly Ue\ic\v, It 
one which would so naturally occur to a person wlnisc thoughts or studies have 
been directed to tlie subject, that perhaps the coincidence is;^ scarcely wenth 
noting. \Vc may remark, however, that the above sentence was wiitlcn some 
months before the publication of tlie English work. 
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Art. II. — Milton's Fomilfar Letters, translated from the 

Latin, until Notes. By John Philiidclphia : E. Lit- 

toll: 1829. pp. 120. * 

'J’he familiar letters of the great English poet arc scarcely 
inentioncfl by Iti^f biographeus, and art* locked up in a language 
accessible only to llif' Icarne^l, or contained in the larger editions, 
which seldom*enter into the lil)raries of ordinary readi;rs. \ ct 
they were by their author dcemeil worthy of publication during 
his lifotieie, and tlie relics of such a‘ mind can never cease to be 
objects of curiosity to sucIT as have learnt to apj>reciate the ge- 
nius an<l erudition of that immortal sage and patriot. It is there- 
fore due to the author of this little work to say, that he has laid 
us under an obligation of no ordinary kind, by presenting to 
English readers these preckxis morsels of literature, stamped 
with tlie chariicteristics of a’nnnd which never fails to astonish 
us after a thousand contemj)lations. 

We remember somewhere to have seen several portraits of 
JVIilton, taken at different periods of his life. The first presents 
to our view the “lady of Christ’s College,”* the comely youth, 
whose symmetry of feature was alike celebrated in Italy and 
Britain. In the second, w'e behold the fair unwrinkled brow of 
the man and the poet, yet not without the Jinas of thought, and 
the serene gravity of one who surveyed the eventful changes of 
his nation with the proud indcjicndence of an ancient philoso- 
pher. And last appears the melancholy representation of the 
same face, furrowed by’ contention and care, and marred by the 
unmerciful hand of time. If it is pleashig and instructive to con- 
nect with the mere physiognomy, the circumstances, character, 
and labours of the poet at any period, it will surely be no unpro- 
fitable task to peruse the confidential expressions of sentiment, 
which, from lime to time, throughout life, such a man has com- 
mitted to an epistolary form. The private letters of Milton, few 
as they are in number, have a peculiar value, as they^ are almost 
the only memorials w'hich we possess of the ordinary and un- 
shackled movements of his mind. J^o relics of his conversation 
have been chronicled ; no book-maker took notes of his preg- 
nant apophthegms and pointed satire. I’he simple-hearted Quaker, 
who was honoured wdth his intimacy, seemed to have no thought 
ol publishing reminiscences, or Miltoniana ; ’and the few hints 
which he has left, are only sufficient to excite our regret that wc 
have no more. 

As a politician, a poet, and a man, the character of Milton has 


• “ A quibusdam nuper audivi Domina.” Piolus. Acad. 
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been amply discussed* yet then* hangs a ^ eil over the secrecy of 
his private life, which modern curiosity would desire to raise* 
but which threatens still to cover with its shades the delightful 
scenes which a contemporary might have sketched. And what 
admii’er of this ornament of Icngland and of letters, would not 
desire to learn by what advances liis youthful mind made pro- 
gress in the career of science, and how he was woat to discourse 
with the tutor whom he has immortalized by hie aflectionate cor- 
respondence, and his reverent tril)ute of poetic eulogy ?’ We 
cannot but believe that he who bowed so long and so devoutly 
at the united altars of lif)erty and truth, had ea?*ly felt the inspi- 
ration which hallowed the productions of his later yeajSu. 

We learn from his biographers, that he was, while at St. Paul’s 
school, an enthusiastic and persevering student, and the remains 
of his youthful writings are sutlicient to convince us, that his 
time was employed in enriching a mind by nature comiirchcn- 
sive and precocious. The chasms in literary history, imagina- 
tion delights to fill with pictures which corresi>ond with record- 
ed facts. When we learn that the juvenile scholar was accus- 
tomed to spend half his nights in study, we represent him to our 
minds as holding communication with the mighty dead of tlu“ 
ancient republics, and imbibing at the fountains of Greece an^ 
Rome, that love of the beautiful and virtuous which characterized 
his philosophic soul. 

Never has a n?odern scholar drunk more deeply at the well 
.spring of antiquil}'. Ilis learning was not the accumulation of 
facts and phrases which is made by the mere classic, or th(; fa- 
miliarity with obsolete and foreign idiom and style which dis- 
tinguishes the critic, lie had a more lofty idea of true erudition. 
“Nos grainmaticis utque witicis, quorum summa laus aut in alic- 
nis lucuhrationibus edendis, aut librariorum niendulis corrigendis 
versatur, indiKlriam quidem ac literarurn scientiam, doctrinac 
ctiam hand conlemucnda' laudeni, ac praunia liheuter concedi- 
mus, magni cognomen baud largimur. Is soius magnus est ap- 
pellandus, qui res magnas aut gerit, aut docet, aut digue scri- 
bit;”t a sentiment worthy of a place among the choicest max- 
ims of the scholar. Dr. Johnson concurs with Hampton, in the 
opinion that Milton was the first Englishman, who, after tlie re- 
vival of letters, wrote Latin verses with classic elegance. But 
this was a small part of his attainments. He had caught the very 
spirit of jiliilosophy, and burned with the enthusiasm of those 
wlio in «ncicn.t days lived in an ideal world, and meditated 
changes which the spirit of the age could not sustain. He seized 
the torch of liberty, which had been passing from hand to hand, 


* F.log. IV. 

+ Defensto Secunda, p. 92. Amst 1698. fol 
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■incl fixed its light in the splendid monument which lie has rear- 
ed ill his works.* 

Inheriting from his father, who was noted among the com- 
posers of the age, a genius for music, he became, as we may 
readily suppose, attached even in f*hildhood to the sweet and mys- 
"erious union of harmony and verse. — 

** NoV say, what wonder is it, if a son 
Of llitiie dcl.j:;‘lit in verse, if so conjoined 
In close artinily, wc sympathize 
In social arts, and khidred studios sweet ^ 

Such distribution of himself to us • 

Was Phoebus’ choice ; thou hast thy pft, and I 

* . Mine also, and between us wc receive. 

Father and son, tlie^wholc inspirin|j Ofwl.” 

Jld Patrem. Cowper’s trans. 

t'/Ould the boy of promise fail to be a darling.? It is stated upon 
the authority of Aubrey, that his portrait was taken by Jansen, 
when he was only ten ycars.of age, and we are informed that 
he was oven then a poet. Tl/e invaluable relic is now in the pos- 
session of the Hollis family of England. The first printed poem of 
Milton, — and it is a fact not universally known hy his admirers, — 
was prefixed to the folio edition of S)iaksp(‘,are“s Plays, in 1632. 

1 

If 

Epitaph on the admirahle dramatic PotU W. Shakeispeartif 

What needs*my Shakespeare for his lionuured bones, 

'Die labour of an ag’c in piled stones, 

Or tfiat his hallo we<l reliques slioiilcl b^i'nir 
Under a star-y pointinp^ Pyramid? 

De ar son of memory, f^reat heir of fame. 

What needs’t thou sucIj weak witness of tliy name * 

I'luHi in our wpnder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a livelont^ monument. 

For whilst to tld shame of slow-efideavouring’ art, 

'Fhy easie numbers flow, and that each licart 
Hatli from the leaves of thy unvalued book, 

'rhose Delphic lines with deep impression took, 

Hien those our lancy of itself bereaving', 

Doe.s make our marble with too much conceaving*; 

And so sepulcherM in such pomp dost he, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.” 

The Elegies composed in imitation of Ovid, arc little known 
r,o the great body of readers, and the translation of Cowper gives 
hut a faint idea of the glowing richness of the original. The 
eoncetti of the Latin poet, whom he selected as a model, were 
tnore in accordance with the taste of the times, than with the 
sober judgment of the youthful author; and*the productions of 

* We have ventured to repeat the idea of Plato and lAicretius, who deduce 

^ figure trom a game of (irecian boys. rwvajvTfc tKT^e^ovTic ?^au- 

retin Tov /PtQv TretpAS'dcvlic eiXKot^ ctAAft-v. (Plato, Lcgf lib. vi.) 

‘‘Et quasi curSores vitai lampada trading 
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his more mature age, are uot marred by Ihe recura’ence of such 
faults as the blindest admirer must discern in the metrical ver- 
sion of the Psalms, and the Ode on the death of a tair infant. 
We begin to feel the power of a mighty master, when touching 
upon a favourite theme in the “Vacation exercise,” he speaks of 
a subject, — 

"Such when the deep transported mind may aoar 
Above the w heeling poles, and^at heaven’s dooi) 

Look in and see each blissful deity,” &c. 

In turning over hastily these remnants of the poet’s corres- 
pondence, we have been led to take a new interest in his travels 
upon the continent of Europe. During this period of»^.'.»scnce, 
those intimacies were formed which 'gave rise to his epistolary 
intercourse with foreign scholars; and some of his most interest- 
ing letters were penned in Italy. If the tourists of the seven- 
teenth century had found as many willing readers of their dia- 
ries, as those of the ju’csent day, we shoidd not have been left 
to repine that, we have so meagre !in account of Milton’s trans- 
alpine journeys. Obscure as he seems to have been at home, he 
found, under the smiling skies of Italy, enthusiastic admirers. 
We cannot but wish that the single servant who accompanied 
him, had filled his portmanteau with notes upon his conversa- 
tion. We might htfve found instruction in the interview with 
Grotius at Paris, and even more in that With the unfortunate 
Galileo. We mightjiave exulted in the eulogies of Carlo Dati, 
Antonio Francini, Gaddi, Frcscobaldo, and liarberini. All ti|ese 
men, who were <listinguished in their native country, ranli|gl 
themselves among his most ardent admirers. In the couplet of 
Salvaggi, wc find the germ of tlie ccIeBrated epigram of Dry- ' 
den : — * 

“ (ira:cia Mxunidem, jactet sibi lloma Maroiicm, 

Angela Mlllonunt jactat utrique parem.” 

Manso, tlie celebrated biographer of Tasso, has left in his verses 
an implied testimony to the heretical tenets of Milton: — 

“ Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, si pietas sic. 

Non Anglus, verum liercle angelus ipse fores.” 

We presume upon the interest which our readers may be be sup- 
posed to feel in this article of literary history, when we insert the 
following extract from the writingsof Milton himself. The passage 
is taken from the midst of his most acrid and scornful invective 
against on.e of his 'opponents, and is in a manner interpolated 
among the harsh and vindictive paragraphs of a controversy well 
tiigh forgotten: — 

“ After having spent five years in this manner, (in literary seclusion,) I set out 
upon my travels, after my mother’s decease, aud with the consent of my father, 
fieing desirous of visiting foreign lands, and especially Italy. Upon my depart- 
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urc, tlie illuslrious Sir Henry Wotton, long the ambassador of King James at Ve- 
nice, in a most friendly manner honoured me with an elegant epistle, filled with 
good wishes and counsel truly important to one going abroad. In consequence 
of various recommendations, I was courteously received by tlie noble Thomas 
Scudamore, Viscount Sligo, ambassador of Charles 1. at Paris, and was introduc- 
ed by him in person, and in company with some of liis retinue, to the learned 
Hugo Grolius, a man whom 1 much desired to see, at that time ambassador of 
the Queen of Sueden to the King of France. On resuming my journey, after 
some days, towards Italy, the same nobleman gave me letters to the English mer- 
chants upon my rnu^c, that I might thus avail myself of their assistance. Em- 
barkii)^ at Nice, I vi'ited Genoa, Leghorn, and Pisa, and afterwards Florence. 
In tlic city last mentioned, which T have ever esteemed above others, for the ele- 
gance of its dialect and its genius, I remained about two months. 1 there speed' 
ily ac(juired an intimacy with many noble and learned men, and was assiduous 
in my attendance upon their private academies, (conversazione) a commendable 
institulioif jf the place, for the cultivation of friendship as well as letters; and 
no time can obliterate the grateful and delightful remembrance of such men as 
Giacomo Gaddi, Carlo Dati, Frescobaldo, Cultellino, Bonmattei, Clementilli, 
Francini, aiul many more. From Florence 1 went to Siena, and thence to 
Rome, the antiquity and venerable fame of which detained me about two months, 
and after having enjoyed the polished socict}^ of Luke Holstein, and many men 
of genius and learning, proceeded lo*Napies. 1 w^as there introduced, by a cer- 
tain hermit wiio acconifiaiiied me frdm Rome, to the Marchese Giovanni Battista 
Manso, a noble and dignified man, to whom Tasso, the illustrious poet ()f Italy, 
addressed liis epistle concerning friendship. While remaining there, 1 enjoyed 
a most friendly intercourst' witli him ; he was my guide in examining the various 
parts of the city, and the ])alace of the viceroy, and frequently visited me at my 
lodgii^gs. When I was ubovit to depart, he said, by way of apology, that while 
he w'as desirous of showing me more offices of kindness, it was not possible, in 
that city, on account of my want of reserve on religious subjects. The melan- 
clioly tidings of the civil war in England recalled me from my desirq of passing 
into Sicily and Greece ; for I deemed it dishonourable to be wandering at leisure 
for my personal gratification, wlicii my countrymen artlofiie w ere contending for 
lib^y. Before returning to U^me, 1 was informed by certain merchants, that 
bad been advised by letter, that plots were formed against me by the Eng- 
iSi Jesuits, in expectation of my visiting that city again ; and tliat this was the 
n consequence of my having spoken too freely concerning religion. My determi- 
nation, however, was to utter nothing of my owm accord in these places, upon 
religion, } ct, at every hazard, to use no dissim<?lation w hen questioned as to my 
belief. 1 nevertheless returned to Rome : if any one asked me w hat [ was, 1 
attempted no concealment, and even in tlie city of the I*ontift <]uring the space 
of three months, if' any one attacked the Orthodox faith, I defended it as here' 
lofore w^ith freedom of speech. Through God's mercy I reached Florence in 
safety, and found my friends as ready to w'elcoine me, as if 1 had I'cturned to inv 
ow n country. After remaining there as long as before, W'lth the exception of a 
tew days’ absence in)ou a visit to Lucea, 1 crossi d the Appenines, and travelled 
by the w^ay of Bologna and Ferrura to \ enicc- One month was spent in surve) - 
ing this city, and in shipping such hooks as I had procured in Italy ; and 1 then 
proceeded through \'erona and Milan, over the Alps, and by the Leman lake to 
(Geneva. At tins place I was daily in the companv of John Diodati, the learned 
professor of theology. By tnc same route as betoie, after an absence of' about 
fifteen months, 1 returned to my country, almost at the moment when (’harles, 
w ho had violated his league with the Scots, was renewing what is called the 
Episcopal war.” — DefcniiW SSecunda^ pp. 95, 96. 

Tlic Idler from Sir Henry Wotton, mentioned in the extract 
just given, is happily preserved, and wc subjoin the closing sen- 
tences : — 

“At Siena 1 was tablcil in the hf>vis<» of one All*oito Scipioni. an old 
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courtier in dangerous times, having bin steward to the Duca di PagHano, who 
with all his family v t-re strangled, save this only man that esca]>ed by foresight 
of the tempest : with him I had ofte?» much chat of those affairs; into which he 
took pleasure to look bark from his native harbour : and at my departure to- 
wards Rome (which had bee n the centre of his experience) I had v\onn confi- 
dence enough to beg liis advice, how Pmiglit carry myself securely there, with- 
out offence of others, or of mine own conscience. Sttpiiar ^rri^o sa\s he, 
f pensieri strelti^ ed il 7 hso set olin^ will go safely over the whole world: of which 
Delphian oracle (for so I have found it) \oiir jinlgment clotl* trc'ccl no commen- 
tary ; and therefore. Sir, 1 will commit you with il to the lust of all secuiities, 
GoiPs dear love, remaining ) cur friend as much at command as any of longer 
dale.*^ 

We took occasion to observe in passing, that the treatise from 
which tliese det^iils are gathered, is a work in which tli^* .author 
appears as ttie acute and satiric coivtrovertist. I'he man who 
was capable of writing in a strain of such bitter sarcasm as that 
which apj)ears on every p:>ge of the works against Sulmasius an<f 
Du Moulin, would b(* likely ai times to exhibit something of the 
same keen-edged wit in his ordinar}’ eonversation. He was a 
master in both the kinds of iuunour mentioned l)y (been), cart/- 
latio and dicucilas ; and while in his earlier writings, the exhi 
bitions of these talents is free from all rancour, yet, when ojipo 
sitiou and blindness and did age had soured his disposition, he 
became “ audacior'ad jocandnin,” (Cic. de Orat. 1. ii. c. 71.) and 
seems to have allowed himself every license in abuse. The Aea- 
demical Prolusions show something of the lambent j)lay of origi- 
nal hilarity; but \jdien he vindicates the republicans of Britain, 
and defends the cause to which he had devoted all his ])Owers, 
he becomes fearful in his bitter .satire, and pours out upcMi the 
learned Frenchman, and the unfortunate Scot, (who %vas only 
the publisher of the oflensive work) the vials of his .scalding in- 
dignation. . 

The Defensio Secimda has appeared within a f(^ years in an 
English dress, 4 ind with all its acrimony and occa.s?dnal grossness 
of personal attack, deserves still to he jjertised by all who take 
pleasure in tracing the development of character, as affording a 
view of thi.s versatile mind, which will he new to those who .are 
acquainted only with the. works in the vernacular tongue. The 
ill-fated More, who was concerned in the {)ublication of the 
‘‘Cry of the Royal Blood to Heaven,” was a man of licentiou.s 
manners, and had become notorious, from the connexion in which 
he stood to a certain Pontia, who belonged to the hou.sehold of 
Salmasius. The opponents of Milton had not confined them- 
•selvVis to strictures upon his writings and opinions, but had ca- 
lumniated his life, ridiculed his person and habits, and scoffed 
at his afflictions. But here they had mistaken the temper and 
powers of their antagonist, and he retorted their .sarcasms with 
the boldness of one proudly conscious of qualities acknowledged 
to be great and honourable. The poet, absorbed in heavenly 
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inusings, would nalurally be a man of peace; yel now he shows 
that his quiet liad been tJie repose of strength, and not the torpor 
of imbecility. “ Kquidem cum nullas omnino simultatcs aut 
ininaicitias idlo cum homine privatas geram, neque tdlas quod 
sciam, niecum gerat, lot in me mftledicta jactari, tot probra tor- 
queri, reij)ublica- duntaxat (‘ansa, non nif!a, eo aequo animo fero.” 
Def. Sl'V. p. — -He had been compared by Du Moulin to the 

Cyclops, and th«, unfeeling tyunl was pointed with the well- 

known verse, *'* Monslrnm hf)rr(;ndum,” &.c. 

» 

‘‘ Altlioug’li,” says lie, ‘‘it ill liccomesany man to speak of his own person, yet 
when even on this point an opportiiniU is jri\en to render thanks to God, and to 
repc*l defiinat’ in, I will speak, lest us tlu* pnest-ridden and too credulous Spa- 
’.iards think concerning' heretics, syme should imagine me to be a dog- headed 
monster oi rlnn«)C(‘ios. So far as I know, I have never been thought deformed, 
by anv wiio hai c beheld me ; whether comely or the reverse, is of Jess moment. 
In stature, 1 own tliat 1 am not gigantic, \et more nearl\ approaching mediocrity 
than smallness. Vet even d ciiminutive, as some of the greatest men in peace 
and w ar ha\e l)een, w iiv should that be stigmatized as contracted, winch is great 

enough for e\cry virtuous piu’posc.”, • 

• 

We refei‘ our reade rs to the eloquent and pathetic passage in 
v\]ii( h lie asserts hts purity of life, and replies to the cruel charge, 
that his blindness was a judicial infliction of divine wrath. In 
the letter <o Philaras, a learned Athenian, we have a minute de- 
stMupliuii of his loss ol‘ sight, which closes with these character- 
istic words; — ^ 

- Whatever hope the physician may gather from thlsajjcount, I prepare and 
compose myself, under the consideration that I am ceflKinly incurable. And I 
often think, that since the da^s of darkness, to which every man is destined, are, 
as the wise man warns, many; that mine, by the great mercy of providence, hap- 
pening In the midst of leisure, and studies, and the conversation and salutations 
of my friends, are much bright->r tlian the shades of death. But if, as it is writ- 
ten, mart does noMve by bread alone, hut by every w^ord that proceedetli out 
of the mouth of OM, why siundd not any one .sul?Vnit for this reason also that he 
can see not only his eyes, but that tlie leading and providence of God is 
.sufficient sight.* Truly, if lie take care of me — if He provide few me — which He 
does, and lead me by the hand, and accompany me through life, I sliuU willingly 
permit my eyes to be unemployed.” 

The supposed author of this defamation is made the victim of 
unrelenting satire, and has all the viloness of his life exposed to 
public view; while Milton rings all the changes upon his name, 
and registers^the forgotten sins of his youth. The name Morns, 
^vhich is the Latin for a mulberry tree, affords ample room for 
the paronomasia. Speaking of the amours of the susceptible 
Scot, he says, ^SJaiiique iil olim Pyramus in moruin, ita nunc 
repentc Morus in Py^ramum transmutatus sibi vjdctur, Geneven- 
sis in Babylonium.’^ 

* In one of his political works be expresses his consokillon that his blindness 
threw’ him more directly on the protection of Providence ; anil asserts that he 
w'as fond of considering the darkness which \ciled his sight as rather the shadoio 
< if the protecting wing of the Almighty^ than the loss of vision.'' 

\0L. V. — NO. 10 . 40 
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“Poma ulba fcrcbat 

Qnrr post ir*i;:r:i tuiit Monis/’ 

And ap;ain, “Afonis, es? nn Momus, an ntcj-quc ideni (-si ?" li 
Ihesc are iiustanecs e( jnierilily. tlicy aie at least equal to the- 
coil' c'.ioii oi facet in: wliuli t^ieero lias recorded 

When we. come to examine the letters themsi'Kes, we tind 
ourseivc's in the situation of one who is lor the tu’st time admit- 
ted to the ordinary coii\ ersation ot a great maq,; we wondei that 
there is so little niaiiifeslalion (d ifen ///*>■ and and we h/<^k 

around for some apohigy h>r the u< feet. There is reason to be- 
lieve t'ial the author made this seleetion from his correspondence, 
\vi,th tht' view of h a\ iiig a few eh'jiani sj)ec.imens ot his Latinity. 
.and jna Stoning to the |)ul»lic stnne l/^stimonials ot tlu* consitlera- 
tion in wlrcli lie was hehl h}- the eminent .scholars of the ag<- 
In e’vt vy part, we <le1eet the tlevotet' of ancient hdlcrs. Alil- 
i ,:<! walked aniong the groves of the philosojihers and jioets, 
imiil he had hta ome almost a stranger ti» the trivial occurrences 
of life. I’lj illustrations an* draw:n from (Iret'ce and Rome, and 
csjire.ssed in the peculiar idioms of those countries. 'J'lic alhi 
sions are often oitricult to he traced, and have their .source in in 
cidents and usage's familiar onl^ to the accomplished classic. In 
rounding his periods and adjusting most sedulously the niceties 
of phrase, ht^ has suffered the genial How of friendship to he 
checked, and the ease of colloquial frccdo.rn to be jirecluded ; and 
we look in vain for the entertaining incident, and varied plea- 
santry, which ar*e*l!t?a1lered throughout the epistles of Cicero. 

vVlthougl) the republican poet has been represented as churlish 
and misanthropic, and although w*e are constrained to adirtitthat 
he lias left us few indications of the gush of unconstrained feel- 
ing, yet these letters represent him as recognising and cherish- 
ing the sacred obligations of sincere friendship. We must s;iy, 
how’^ever, th;j1 in fhc.se very instances, the principle, rather 
than the cordial and spontaneous action of hciK'voleiict' is evinced. 
Wc an' not however to imagine, that lie who could in so graphic 
a manner depict the jieacc of innocent love, was the unyielding, 
morose and inexorable man that his emmiies have painted. 
The great Knglish moralist, whom we never mention without 
reverence, was little (jualiliiul to judge Iuq)ar<ially concerning 
the .stamlaril-hearer of repiihlieanism ; and it has been fully esta- 
blished. that his acc.ount of tin* disgrace of Alillon at (Cambridge, 
has iu» foundation esc.epl in rumour. 'Phe fragments of his eor- 
re^fpondence novv laiil before the public., are not without some 
infiinatioiis of deeply .sc'ntimcut.il att'u hnicnls. A reverent af- 
fection j)ervade,s all tlu* ej»istl<\s to his preceptor. With Diodati 
he was united by a bond of fr.'dcrnal regard. 

“ Diodali,*’ says the translator, in 1638, whilst Milton was on t!)c conli- 

went, an event which really afflicted him. ' On his return, he wrote a pastora* 
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elegy to his memory, under the title of * Kpilaphlum Damonis,^ in which Milton, 
personified by Thyrsis, bewails the loss of his companion. Almost all his Latin 
poems are excellent : Cowper th.ought this epitaph equal to any of Ihc Bucolics ; 
Dr. Johnson affirms, on the other hand, that it is ‘ written with the common, but 
childish imitation of pastoral life.^’* 

In 0 letter to Dati, 1 h‘ thus expresses himself : — 

“ 1 am flattered by your anxiety for my safety after 1 left Florence, and youi 
continued reinc inbia^^ce of me; by which I perceive that the feelings, which I 
thouglit were e\clasivv*ly iny ow'ii, artf mutual. 1 can not conceal from you, that 
my flcpartnrc was very afflicting to ipe, and fixed a sting in my lieart, which still 
rankles, w hen I think from how many excellent and kind companions and friends, 
in tliat distant but beloved city, 1 Iiave lieen torn awa^. I declare that the ^ravc 
of Ikimon wull be alw a) s sacredly regardeil by me. In commemorating his death, 
under tlie o[)pressi()n of grief, nothing was more consolatory than to remember 
you all, ami to recall you individually to mind. You would have recci\ed those 
verses long since, if they had not mi.scarried, of w hich you gave me the fii'st in- 
telligence, for I took care to send them to you immediately, that however little 
gcums tliey may t^vince, even these few lines, composed as a memento, w'oiild 
be no obscure evidence of my regard.*^ 

The writer lias in tliis (‘orr(:sponclenee avoided tvilli care any 
reference to thf' violent jiolilical controversies of the day. We 
might indeed excejd the fouitceiith letter, in which lie speaks of 
the &hare which he had tuken in these party broils; p. 63. The 
topics, however, are chitdly literary, ami the opinions such as men 
of all parties must acknowledge. The philologist, will appreiciate 
tlie weighty truth conveyed in the eighth letter. 

' my opinion, the first and most distinguishing hcyyjju^ are due to him, who 

has sagaciously moulded the manners of society, and can legislate with the best 
policy in peace and war. Next in rank to such a man, I consider him, who ex 
crls himself to establish, by maxims and rules, and, us it w^ere, to fortify b} ihcli 
means, the jiroper method of speaking and writing, as practised in the purest 
age : providing for llicir infraction with the rigour of a Romulus. If you would 
comjiarc the usefulness of iht se two characters : ^he first effects the just and in 
violable cnil intercoursf* of the citizens ; tlie other imparts to it gentility, polLsIi 
and elegance, which are the next desirable qualities; the one provides fcarlei^ 
courage, and intrepid counsels to oppose an invading enemy, tilie other endea- 
vours to check the incursions of iiitellccUial barbarism — that foul domestic foe to 
genius — by teaching ac < uracy in sjieakmg, and a ready use of good authors. For 
it cannot be deemed of little im^iortance, whether a language be pure or corrupt, 
or the common mode of spt uking be correct or otherwise ; llii.s was never cen 
sidered a safe stale of things at Athens; and if Plato thought, that an innovation 
in dress and fashion portended commotions and changes in the republic, mucJi 
more readily w oyld I liclicxu, tjiat in the e\ent of the lans^ua^r becoming vitiated 
and erroneous, a state would decline, and elegraded and obscure condition suc- 
ceed. 'F/ie general faults of language are inelegance, harshness, incorrectness 
and WTong pronunciation; what do these indicate, and that by no slight evidence, 
but that tlie minds of* the people *ave indolent, listless and prepared for any ser- 
vility^ On the other hand, 1 liave never heard of an empire or state, that did not 
flourish, at least in some degree, so long as it maintuineil llit care and culture (»f 
itg own language.” • 

The translator and editor of the work before us, has accom- 
plished a difficult task, with diligence and success. Wdiatcvcr 
stifliiess is visible in the work, may be fairly traced to the impos 
sibilitv of giving a faithful version nf Milton's jx-cnliar stvh*. 
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into any thing like flowing Pliiglish. The noleji witli which the 
work is furnished, evinc(‘ an extensive aefjuainlane.e* with tJie 
history of the poet ami the limes, and an assiduity ot research 
which those only understand, who have spent weary hours in 
hunting an obscure name- through tlie ponderous annals of a 
former age. 


Art. III. — TraiU- (te Merann/itr C^-trs/r., por'SX. Li: MARQt i> 

nn LAri.ACK, Pair dv France: Urc. A'c. Tonic Cinijiiienie. 

Paris, liaehelier: llo. j)]). 120. 

Thk ISfeco nii/uc fV/cv/c, tiic c/mrluding vulamc of w liicli wr 
have undertaken to review, is one of Ihr j)roiidest monuments 
of human genius. If then' Ik* any tiling calculated to excite our 
pride of species in a high di gree, it is, lliat although inhabitants 
of an obscure and insignificant part of cieation, limited in our 
existence to a few* shoit years, we are j'ct aide to extend our 
views to the remotest jiarts of the universe, ami to detect the 
laws that govern the motions of the vast IkkHcs which are scatter- 
ed through the re g’^o iis of illimitable space. jSot only can we 
detect these laws, but, by' the application of mathematical rea- 
soning, we are enabled to jiredict tlu* conse([uences of their ac- 
tion, to separate the minutest perturbations and disturbances from 
the greater motions in which they at lirst appear inextricably in- 
volved, and to investigate c voles and periods, to which the long- 
est duration of human life hears no sensihic projiortion. 

Newton laid the foundation of Celestial Mechanics, at the 
close of the seventeentli century, by tlie discovery of the prin- 
ciple of universal grav'itation. Kven in his own hands, this dis- 
covery' led to important consecjuences, hut it has required a cen- 
tury and a half, and a regular succession of intellects the most 
powerful, to fdl up the outline sketched by him. Of these, La- 
place himself was the last, and, perbap'i, after New ton,*‘tlie greatest ; 
and the task commeneed in the Princijiia of tlie former, is com- 
pleted in the Mecanique ('eleste of the latter. In tliis last named 
w'orlc, the illustrious author has projiosed to himself as his oh- 
jc^, to •unite alb the theories scattered throughout the various 
channels of publication, employed hv bis pr(‘dec(‘Ssors, to reduce 
them to one common method, and present them all in the same 
point of view. The publication of it has occupied more than a 
quarter of a ccntui-y ; the first volume hears the date of the 
rear Vll. of the French Republic, and the modest ejiigrapb of 
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“P. S. Laplace, Member of the Institute, and of the Board of 
Longitude,” while the last b.as its titlepage loaded with revived 
honours of feudal origin, mixed with the rewards conferred by 
scientific associations. 

The whole work of Ijaplace itf comprised in five volumes, and . 
is divided into si\t(*en books. Ten of these books occupy the 
four first volumes, while the one wliosc title we have ]dac.cd at 
the head of our*(yticle, con1aiJl.^ the Xlth, Xlllh, Xlllth, XlV'tli. 
XVlli, and XV'Ith. 

I'lu' first book is a concise and beautiful klicory of abstract me- 
chanics, investigated entirely hy 1h(“ method of mathematical 
analysis. It is a remarkable illustration of the versatility of that 
instrument of iliscovery, wliich is thus shown to be capable alike 
of reaching, by its profound methods, tlu; most abstru.se and dif- 
ficult laws, and of demon.strating, in the most simjile manner, 
the elementary principles w<* u-siially obtain by the geometric 
method. In this, as well as in the succeeding books, no figures arc 
used, it being within the scirjie of the calculus to express all those 
relations of form and direction, for which figures are usually em- 
ployed. Nor do we conceive that it is rendered in any degree 
le.ss inhdligiblc by the omission. T'o a learner, the general con- 
ciseness, and the vast comprehensiveness of some of tlie formu- 
la;, offer a far more serious obstacle. The most valuable present 
that could be made to the culti\atorsof mechanical science, even 
in its application to practical purposes, he a commentary 

upon the first book of the Mecanique Celeste, wherein, with- 
out changing the spirit of the metluuls, they' slmuld, by the aid 
of figures, the explanation of the principles of the calculus em- 
ploy^ed, and the expansion of the formula', be rendered more 
easily’ intelligible. The works of Pwisson, and Franemur, suji- 
ply this desideratum among the French. Dr. Young lias publish- 
ed in Kngland “Llernentary lllu.sf rations” of the first book ot 
the ISlecanique Celeste, hut he evidently quits with reluctance 
the beaten path of the Knglish fluxions, and heni'C falls behind 
the spirit of the age. A distingui.shed countryman (d‘ our own, 
had long since translated, and made a commentary’ upon, tlie; 
four first volumes; he has recently performed the same task with 
the fifth. *The scientific world has been for .several years anx- 
ious that it .sliould .see thi; light, both with a view to their own 
gratification, and from the conviction that it will be a .source ot 
the highest honour to our country’. The learned translator. Dr. 
Bowditch of Boston, has at length given notice of his intention 
to publksh; we hail thi.^ with the highest gratification, satisfied 
that it will be the most valuable pre.sent that has ever been made 
to those mathematicians who use the Engli.sh tongue in then 
studies and inve.stigation.s. 

We had proposed to ourselves in the prc.senl article, to exhi 
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bit, in the most sncrinct and concise form, the pure mechanical 
principles on which the theory of the univ(‘-rse is founded, follow- 
ing for this purpose the coiirs(“ of investigation pursued by our au- 
thor in his first hook. This we consider to he an appropriate and 
necessary introduction to the hisforical narratiA'e to which much of 
the fifth volume is devoted, and this we have endeaAmured to ac- 
complish ; in .so doing, lunvever, we have occuieed so much 
more space than we at first anticipated, that we have not left 
ourselves room, without exceeding tlie fiounds to whieii we 
should wish to confine a scientific article, for an analysis of more 
than the Xlth and Xlltli books of the fifth volume. We shall, 
therefore, at some future period, r(‘lurn to the subject,, and com- 
plete the examination of tliis most inijiortant and interesting vo- 
lume. We have, in our review of Delamhre’s History of the 
Astronomy of the Eighteenth ('entury,^ marked the jieriod at 
which the astronomy ol’ observation and ealeulation was sepa- 
rated from that founded iijion pure- inechanieal prineij)los. Each 
has subsequently grown into a scienVe of such magnitude, as to 
require foi- its separate pursuit, the undivided jiowers of the 
greatest mind. Furnished with the instruments and improA'eil 
methods of modern date, the practical astronomer may measure 
the distance, determine the magnitudes, di.seovcr the great laws 
of movement, and even ascertain some of the inequalities of the 
motion of the heavenly bodies. Knowing ‘these general facts, 
and aware that all l^Q^es in nature mutually act upon each other 
according to simple and unalterable mechanic laws, the physical 
astronomer may proceed to weigh the masses of the sun and 
planets, define the devious path of comets, and investigate the 
innumerable small irregularities, so perplexing at the first view, 
and so disorderly in their af.pect, but which are nevertheless sim- 
ple consequences of the most simple of laws. 

Newton, in establishing the universality of the attraction of 
gravitation, laid, as we luiA'^e .seen, the foundation of celestial 
mechanics; Laplace, in the volume hoforc us, has finished so 
much of it as relates to our own system. The former .showed 
that the cele.stial phenomena presented a great problem of me- 
chanical philosophy, the latter has completed the solution of this 
problem, in all the cases th.at we know from observation to exi.st 
in the bodie.s which circulate, around our suu. 

This jirohlcm is .susceptible of investigation, because the great 
distaj^ices that separate the heavenly bodie.s, by lessening the in- 
fluence of* secondai‘y eireumstances, give to them a preci.sion 
.strictly accordant with mathematical calculation. 

In order to comprehend, in one view, the connexion of such 
apparently distinct effects, it is first n(;cessary to determine the 


* See Artierican Quarterly Ueview, No. VL 
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relatioi\^of the motions to the forces that produce them ; and we' 
may Ihonce deduce an cxpi’cssion for the force which must animate 
tlu; lieavenly bodies, in order that their motions may be consist- 
ciil with observation. We thus reach the principle of universal 
g;ravitjjtion, whence we may agiMii descend to the cx]>lanation of 
cA’cry astronomic phenomenon, however minute, or difficult to be 
se])arated by ^^observation alone, from those with which it is com- 
bined. « 

IMeelianies is a mixed science. It owes it.s improvement, and 
its extended application lit the perfec,tioi\ of the pure inathe- 
malics, but it is fouufled, like all other physical sciences, upon 
ffiet# deduced from observations ami experience. These facts are 
few in number; tliey are in truth no more than the properties 
vvliich ex[)eriment shows to be essential to the existence of matter, 
that subst.nnce which is the f^eneral object of physical inquiry. 
VVe tind it extended in tJiree dimensions, and thus occupyinjt 
a portion of space, capable of, being set in motion, and endued 
vvitli the power of preventing any tu o of its portions from existing 
.simultaneously iti the same place. 

Wt' cannot penetrate further than this into the secrets of na- 
ture; the integral elements of matter are not to be distinguished 
hy tmr obtuse senses; their combinations are alone ivithin our 
reach. We may observe the effects produced by the motion of 
bodies, although we. cannot perceive the mode in which these 
effects are jiroduced, nor how the original niQiion is itself caused. 
Still, as no portion of matter contains wiTiun itself the projicrty 
of moving in a given direction, rather than in any other, we infer 
that its motion is due to some cause acting upon it. This cause 
we denominate a forces, but in thus naming it, it is not necessary 
to infer any thing in respect to its ii'^lnre; no more is required 
than that we should determine the laws according to which it 
acts. If we assume a single and very small povtion of matter, 
to which \vo may give the name of a material ])oint,and suppose 
a force to act upon it, the point must describe a straight line. 
We call this line the direction of the force, and a knowledge of 
it, of the position of the point where it acts, and of its intensity, 
enables us to make it an object of mathematical investigation. 

If morc"than a single force, act upon the point at the same time, 
they will reciprocally modify the act ion of each other, and the point 
will move in a direction which is determined by the concurrent 
influence of all; it may even remain at rest in conseipicnce of 
(heir exactly compensating each other. In the latter case, it is 
said to be in equilibrio,^ind equilibrium being the effect of coun- 
teracting forces, is ecjually an object of mechanical investigation 
with motion. Its laws are also much more readily investigated in a 
direct manner, but D’Alembert, by the self-evident principle that 
we shall have occasion to* illustrate hereafter, succeeded in rt 
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ducing the most complicated motions of s^’^stems of bodie-j, to the 
.simpler questions of equilibrium. From this lime the mode of 
proceeding in mechanics has been, first, to inquire into the con- 
ditions of equilibrium of points and masses of matter, under the 
action of counteracting forces, and thence to deduce the laws of 
their motion, when equilibrium among the forces no longer exists. 

Three diflerent methods exist by whicli to deterpiine the con- 
ditions of equilibrium among a set of forces actjiitg upon a mate- 
rial point: the first consists in an extension and generalization of 
the property of the lv*ver, discovered originally by Archimedes: 
the second is the principle of Virtual Vtlocilies employed by 
Lagrange; the third is that which is made use of by Jjaplace, in 
the Mecanique Cideste, and which we shall proceed to explain.* 

When any number of force.s are in (‘qiiilibrio around a point, it 
is evident, that if all excejit one be supposed to be removed, and 
their joint .action to be performed by a siiigh* force, by which 
the point would tend to move in, the same direi-tion, and with 
the same intensity as it wouhl, haii they continued to act; this 
assumed force wouhl be in exact (‘qiiilibrio with the single force 
we hav'c supposed to hi* left. If then, w’c can determine the value 
of this equivalent force, wlien the direction and intensity of the 
others is given, we have the means of reaching the condition of 
equilibrium. Such a force, that will identically rejilace two, or j 
any number of others, is called their resultant; the forces it is I 
capable of rejilacing^rp called the components. 

If the forces act in the same straight line, the resultant evi- ' 
dently is (iqual to the sum of its components; but when their 
directions are inclined, the investigation becomes iinm' diflicult. 
Newton, wbo, confident in his own porters, grappled directly 
ivith the most ditficult quedtions, undertook the consideration of 
motion, without jirocet'ding through the more easy, although , 
less obvious proliniinary investigation of the law's of equilibrium. , 
Assuming that motions are in the din'ction of, and proportioned 
to the force imjiresscd, and tinding that the union of two motions, 
each of which would sejiarately cause a body to describe the side 
of a parallelogram, wuiuld make it describe the diagonal; he in- 
ferred that the force might be represented both in magnitude and 
in direction by the diagonal of a parallelogram, cons'iructed on 
the two forces as sides, (lalileo had also been in possession ol' 
the same proposition. The same inference may however be ob- 
tain^,d directly, and independent of the consideration of motion. 
This last method i^much preferable to that employed by New- 
ton, in the present state of the sciencej for how^ever proper it 
may have been, as an introduction immediately to the considera- 
tion of motion, it is obviously unnatural and a defect in method, 
to obtain in the first instance the laws of equilibrium from those 

* See Mecanique Celeste, Liv. 1. §. 1. 
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' of motioi^ ami then in proceeding farther, to deduce the circum- 
stances of'inotion from considerations of equilibrium. We have 
hence seen'wilh .some surprise that this plan is still pursued in 
some modern works. Among those in which it is still used, we 
may cite as one in uhich we couM have hardly exj)cctcd to see 
such a retrograde step, tlu*, masterly treatise of Venturoli. We 
have also to regret that it has been employed (co])ied we believe 
trom Whewell) Ai^the compilation made for Harvard University. 
We could have hoped tlial the learned collector of tliat cour.se 
would either draw a «lire(^t tlemonsl ratify of the parallelo- 
gram of forci s from his own abundant stores, or copy one of 
of fhe. b(‘autifid propositions that are to be found in several authors 
who have treated this probllmi in an original manner. In this, 
as indeed in all oilier cases, we conceive that even the most ele- 
mentary attainments in .M’ience sliould b(( acquired by method, s 
analogous, if not identical with those eiujdoyed in the Avork, 
Avhicb is the recei\ed .standard jof the higliest knowledge. If to 
read the Mv.ca nUiav Celeste he betond th(“ ordinary limit of a 
student's views, still, in acquiring knowledge of a le.s,s elevated 
eharactc'r, he ought to be h-d to it by stejis, such that he will not 
he re(|uired to renew his labours, should he wish to proceed be- 
ymnd the narrow sphere of undergraduate study. And thattrea- 
ise on mechanics w hich is founded upon Newton’s laws of mo- 
iPon, is as great a deviation from the <lirect .track, as those sys- 
\ terns which teach trigonometry and the c^iij^secLions after the 
Imethod of the ancient geometers. 

p The more remarkable of the demonstrations of this fnnda- 
rmental proposition of the ])arallelogram of force.s are those of 
Francccnr, Professor lloliinson, Poisson and Laplace. The last is 
by far the most elegant, and, in the iirst part, Avhich demon- 
strates that the resultant of two rectangular forces ebrresponds 
in magnitude with the diagonal of the parallelograxM, is sullicienl- 
^ly simple in its character to ada[»t it for an elementaiy work. 

' No farther addition than a simple figure, as given by i)r. Young 
in his “ Klemenlaiy Illu.'^tralion.s,” is necessaiy. 'riie .second 
part of the investigation is more comjilex, anil although it has 
been freed of a pari of its difllculty by that author, is still biyond 
the reach oPordinary studeiils of mechanic.s. We conceive that 
it is po.ssiblo to render it inleliigihle to all ac(|iiainted with ana- 
lytic trigonometry, and to e>.teiKl it to the general case in a more 
ea.sy’^ manner than could he done by following directly the path 
of Laplace through the case of three rcetangulw forces, 

Hy the aid of the jiarall'elogram of forcc.s, all (|ue.stions ridating 
to the resolution of a single given force into two others, or the 
composition of a single force from two given forces, become sim- 
ple problems of plane trigonometry. 

To determine the resultant of any number of forces, we mav 
\' 0 T,. y. — 10. tl 
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proceed by iuidiiisi;. first llie resiillant of any two of UiCM, wliicb 
may bo assumed avS rejilaoing lliein identically, and m.iy be com- 
bined with a third forc(‘. and s() on, until all have bee-fi employed 
If the forces be three in number, and at ri^ht arijijles to each othei. 
their resultant may be shown 10 be the. <liai!;onal of the rectanj^ii- 
lar parallelopipedon consiructetl on tlu' three forces as siiles; anti 
as any force may, by tlie cfinvtM Se of this propositian, be resolvt'd 
into three others at ri^h.t angles to each other,- «nd as the result - 
ant of any mnnher of jtarallel forct's is etpial to their sum, all 
forces whatsoever, avtinj:; in any manner upon a "iven point, rnav 
be resolved into tbret' rectan<>;Tdar forces. 

In this way tlie most abstrtise investi^;alions of mechanics niav 
be reduced to the consnleratioii of no nuirt' Ilian three forces. 
This is called the metliod of reelanatular co-oidinates. In it wr 
tleterminc the position of the point of application of a force b\ 
the perpendiculai- dislanet' from it to thret' planes, siifiposed to b- 
immoveable, and celtin'!; each other a» ri';Iil ane;les. 'riic-se pco- 
petulieulai s are the co-ordinati'S, and the direetion of the force i-i 
<lelined by means of tlie tlu'ee, angles it makes willi tliesi- co-or- 
dinates. 

It may liai)]ieii, that, aithon<;h the forces that art ujion a 
])olnt arc not in Cxiuililirio, it shall still remain at i-est. ' Such 
is the case whi u the point is pressed by them aj!;aiiist a surface 
In this event, it is no loiurer nece.ssary that the resultant of all 
tlie forces he e(pi!4j.e but it is snflicimit tliat the direction hi 
a normal to tlie surface. To denote the conditions of c(juilibri- 
um, we introduce an expression for the action of the surface, 
which is cipial and contrary in direction to tliis resultant. It 
the point rest njion a pven curve, we ecttisider the curve as form- 
ed of the intersection of‘1wo surfaces, and calculate the respect- 
ive clibct of each, in ])rodncin}; the slate of lapiilihrium. 

If, by the AieUiod we Jiavi' referred to, a force he resolved into 
throe others, ]iar;dlel to its projections on tlii'ec co-ordinate planes, 
and it the several tnrees he niiilti])lied by the perjiendic.ulars let 
fall from the common intersection of tlie planes upon their re- 
spective directions, tlu'se products are called mnmnits;. Thev 
will express the etfecl oi each forci' to make it.s point of applica- 
tion turn around the three int<‘rseclions of the planes, which are 
called the axes 111 the <;o-ordinates ; and for any number of forces 
whatsoever, the moment of the resultant is cipial to the sum 
o£ the moments of its components. 

As matter is incajiahle of setting itself in motion, + so neitliei 
can it change the motion it may hav'c received. A materia! 
point, therefore, if once actc'd upon by a force, and then ahan 

\ Ihi(J, Liv. I. ^ 4. 
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• ioiied IflViiselA must, if it meet with no resisianc!', move uni- 
formly forwanls in flje direction of the force. This leiulency 
of matter 1A maintain its state of rest, or of motion, is callo*! 
inortia, and'is identical wdtlj New ton's first law of motion. 

In uniform motions, the spaced descrilied are proportioned to 
the limes,’ hut the times e!n|jloyed hy ditferent points, in de- 
.seribintt; the fame sjiace, diller, in consequence of the different 
intensities of th^.^noviiiij; forces. Henct; arises the notion of ve- 
locity, which, in uniform motion, is tin; ratio between the .space 
and the time employed in descrihina; it. ’!'» exjire.ss the space 
and time, we einjiloy numbers that represent how many unit.sof 
.^ome customary lineal measure have hetm travi ised, and how 
i.iany si'conds hav<‘ elap.sed ilurinti; the motion. 

-Newton and his followers, assume the veloidty to be directly 
];roport ioned to tin- niovinu; force. I..aj>!aee,t on the other hand, 
lias, with more jiulajment, considered this rel.ition as worthy of 
iiu't'st illation. 'I'lu' vidoeity does imqiiest ionalily dejiend ujion 
.he force, and may therefore’ he expressed mathematically as a 
function of the latter. T^et ns siqijiose it to he so expressed, and 
ihat a point jiiaeed upon the surface of the earth, and jiarticijiat- 
inst; in its motion, receives a new impulse in any direction. The 
point will, under the action of the motion of the earth and this 
new force, descrihe their resultant, with a certain velocity which 
will depend on the form of the function. This, then, is to he 
rU'termincd, by comparinjj; the actual of such a point, 

w'ith what it would iiave under ditferent forms of this function. 
Now, it is a univers.d result, that in all the ditferinj^ circum- 
stances of the eartli's motion, at dlHereiit seasons and positions 
ill its orbit, the motion is such as it would he if the vi'locity w^cre 
exactly proportioned to the force. JI«nce, it may he inferred, 
that it is a ”;eiieral law of nature, that tlie velocity is proportion- 
al to the force, and these two quantities may he suhstituted 
for each other, and ivjire.sented by the same lines and num- 
bers, f The ri'sultaiit of the forces, will also be the resultant 
of the velociti(*s. It hence results, that the relative motions of 
a system of bodies are iudepemleiit of their common motion, 
and that it is impossible to jmlsjje of the absolute motion of a sys- 
tem, of which wc ourselves form a [lart, from ajipcaranci'S alone. 

If a point lie acted upon hy forces, which, instead of abandon- 
in'.^ it to it.self, coiitiiuie to inniienec it durini^ the whole period 
of its motion, its velocity will no ionj^cr lie constant, because it 
receiv'cs at every instant a new impulse. § It* these successive 
iinpul.ses are equal ainonj>; each other, the acceleraliiit;; iorce is 
ft-iiid to be constant, and the velocity is projiortioned to tlio time. 


* Mtc. ('l l. I/iv. 1. ',4. 
’ /bid. l.iv. I. ' 6. 
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If their inlonsit y vary, \vi* rojisidcr these rhanajos as '.Separated 
by infinitely small sj)acos of time, finrinp; each of uMieh the ac- 
celerating force rejnains constant. 'I’iie mathematii'hl investiga- 
tion of the laws of such motions, can ho redncofl to'sini])le ques- 
tions of equilibrium, and vaiiou.s important results arise from 
tliem. 

If a body, instead of moving freei v in space, be compelled to 
rest upon a given surface;, the acti m of this .su.'fac<> may be con- 
sidered as an accelerating force.' Tin- '■•urve the body d(;scribe.s 
is the shorte.st possible between two given ])oints of the surface; 
and the pressure of the surface is equal to the scpiare of the ve- 
locity divided by the radius of cur\ature. 

We have in circular motion the ('\am])}e of a force acting con- 
stantly. As tb(' motion of matter, obandoin d to ‘t.self, would br- 
iiniform and rectilineal, a body moving in a curve must conti- 
nually tend to tiy off in a tangent. 'I'he effort it make-i for lbi‘> 
purpo.se, is called ccntrifufcal fo'crc., and tin* force directe d to- 
wards the centre, is calk'd cenlrij)clal. 'I’ln'se, in circular mo - 
tions, exactly counterbalance (*a( b other. Tlu'.s'’ central forces 
arc, as the radii of the circles the bodie> describe, divided by tb< 
squares of the times of their revolutions. 

If the motion be in any oilier curve, the body mayj for a ver 3 
small portion of time, be c<)nsidercd as moving in a circle jiass- 
Ing through two contiguous elenu'iits of the curve, its centrifu- 
gal force will tlien^o»;‘quai to the .squan' of its velocity, divided 
hy the radius of this circle, but the position and magnitude of 
this circk; are continuaby varying. 

If the curve be descriin'd undc'r the action of a force, continu- 
ally' directf'd to a fixed j.'oiiif, the veku'ity is .subject to the fol- 
lowing law: viz. — “ 

77ic areas (Icsiriheil Itf Ihe rad’ms rector around l/tc cen- 
tre of fo?'ce, (h'c projtorf toned lo the times; anti (•onv(;rse}v, if 
the areas dese.rihe'd hy th" radios reef or around a fixed jtoint^ 
are proportioned to the times, the force tvhieh eaascs them to 
be. described is constantly directed to this fixe.el point. 

Of all the forces wt* observe acting upon the earth, that of gra- 
vity' i.s the most remarkaiile.t It jiervatles all bodic.*^ and would, 
tlid not tlie resistance of the aii’ ojqxisi'. cause them all to fall 
with equal velocities. This force i.s ni'arly tin* same in intensity, 
at the greatest heights that have been attained, and the greatc.sf 
<I<jj)lhs which have l)c<;n jieuetrated ; .still, ho\v«*ver, a small varia- 
tion has'been deieVtcd, even at the surface. Its directions are per- 
pendicular to the horizon, and of course converging. Hut in the 
motion of projectiles, we consider the force as invariable, and 
its direction.s as parallel. Under the action of this force, when 
a body is projech'al from the surface of the earth, it describes a 

» Mcc. CcL I.iv. J. ?. f LIv. I. § tO. 
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line con\'^ve towonls this surface. This curve is plane, but its 
nature dejVnths on the resistance of tlie medium in which it moves. 
In iHtcito, ^wiil he a para})ola ; the velocity estimated in a hori- 
zontal direction is constant, and in the vertical direction it is the 
.same as if the body rose or fell perpendicularly to the surface of 
the earth. 

A gravitali'nsT ])oint susj)ended at the extremity of a strai 2 ;ht 
line, devoid ot nveight, conrititutes what is called the simple 
peuduhim.* Such a point , will in its motion descrihe a por- 
tion of a spherical surface. If its oscillations he v('ry small, 
th.ey 'vili !je nearly isochronous among each other, when the 
force of gravity is consiayt; and when this force. A'aries, the 
lengllis of petululuins that oscillate in ef)ual times are projuir- 
tioiK’d to the forces. \V^e have Inmce a measure of time, and of 
t!i(' comparative Inlensily of the, force of gravity at diiferent 
])oinfs Cif the earth's surface. 

.\s isochrotiism of oscillatjitn docs not take place exactly, but 
oidy approximately, in very small circular arcs, it becomes u 
mailer of curiosity to examine if there be any' curve* in ■which 
al)solule isochronism takes j)lacc.t The cycloid is such a curve, 
mid a gravitating point might be made to descrihe it by suspend- 
itig it bet\yeen two cy'cloidal cheeks. But in practice, this Ihco- 
icm is of no value. The cy’cloid has also the remarkable proper- 
tv of being the c\irvc of swiftest descent. 

Such are the jirincipal ju opositions of tii»e->quilihrium and mo- 
tion of a single material point. The investigation of the laws of 
th(' <'(juilihrium ami motion of masses and systems, is next taken 
up by our author. We cannol juetend to follow' him in his beau- 
tilul diM'u.s.sions, but shall eontent ourselves wdth stating a few 
ot’ tin* more impoitant consequences.* The most simple case of 
the equilibrium of bodies, is where two material points meet 
each otlnr in ojiposite directions with equal vclo'cities.J If two 
sets of eomiected material points, move in opposite directions, 
witli dilfen'iil velocities, equilibrium will take place* when the 
velocities in the opposite directions arc inversely' as the numbers 
of points, or when the number of points, imdtipli(*d into their 
respective .velocities, are oepial on each side. We call the* num- 
licr of material points a body contains, its 7?i(iss, and tliis pro- 
duct of the* mass into tlu* velocity', is called its (jnanlity of m.o~ 
Hon. The density of bodies depends nj)on the quantity of mat- 
ter they' contain undt*r a given hulk, and the mass is in the com- 
pound ratio of the hulk ami density. * 

AVhen tw’O bodies act upon each other in o])posite directions, 
one loses as much motion, estimated In a given direction, as it 
'•ommunicates to the other ;§ this pidnciplc, deducihic from the 

* Mee. Cel. J.iv. I. ? 17. f Kiid. I.iv. I. ^ 12. 
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nature of forces, is found by observation to hold ^ood>4n ever} 
action in nature, and we cxpr(‘ss it by sayin<j!, that /cikni and 
reaction arc etjual to eacli other, and in contrary dii^ctions. 

If two heavy bodies l)e attached to the extremities of a hori- 
xontal straight line, intlexible and devoid of weight, capable of 
moving freely around on<‘, of its points; it will be necessary for 
a state of equilibrium, tliat tin; two forces be inversely as the 
lengths of the parts of tin* line on .which they rdet. This is the 
well known principle of the lever." 

Extending the investigation to any number of bodies uniti'd in 
a system and kept in equllibrio by the action of forces a])plied to 
them in various direct ions, a proposition is reached which is called 
the Principle of l^irtual I'elocilics. Jl may be expressf d a.s 
follows: viz. If ire nappose /he hoities that co/npo.se a .si/atem^ 
each to move throaph a small spare under the aetion of the 
forces that solicit it, irhi/c all remain sahject to the connex- 
ion of the jHirls of the st/stem ; <thesam of the forces that act 
■upon the bodies, each multijt/ied (n/ the space th.ron''h irhich 
the body to irhich it is applied moves, will he etjnal to ze.ro 
irhcn the system is in ri/nilibrio. 

This principle not only holds good in tin* cas(' of equilibrium, 
but it cnsuri's its exi.stencc; from it Laj)lace deduces the familial 
properties of the centre of gravity. 

In order to ascertain the laws of the motions and equilibrium 
of the jiarticles of UuiiifK, we ought to know* their shape, which 
is imjmssible ; j; we howev(‘r need only in((uire into these laws 
for masses of fluids. The general phenomena of the equilibrium 
and motion of fluids grow out of the perfect mobility of theij’ 
particles, which are capabh' of yielding tb the least force; this is 
the characfei’i.slic and disl'Jngni.shing property of fluids. From 
this it follows, that in order to the (ajiiilibrium of a ma.ss of fluid, 
each particle ntii''i be in etjuilibrio under the action of the force.s 
that solicit it, and of the pi't'>suresit feels from Ihesurrounding par- 
ticles. If the fluid be hornogemeous, and one of its surfaces free, 
it will remain in cejuilibrio notwithstanding, if the resultant of 
the forces that act upon it be; perpendicular to its surlace; and 
hence the surfaces of gravitating liquids are every where l(;vel or 
j.'crpendictdar to the direction of gravity. 

As in the ea.se of a material point, so in that of a .system, the 
laws of motion may be reduced to ecpiations of evjuilibrium.§ 
Pr#ceeding in this manner we obtain s(;veral gen(;ral theorems 
that hold good in the motion of all .s} steins of bodies. The first 
that — 

JVic sum of the products of each body into the square of its 

• Mcc. Cel Liv. 1. § 14. i ihjd. J,iv, I. ^ 14- 
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I'clocitipin cnitfiiaiUj icficn no accelerating force acts; and tvhen 
snc/i forh(;s do art, the increase of the sum of the products is 
the same^tohutevcr be the curves described by the bodies, 
provided thfc points between ivhich they move renutin un- 
changed.^ • 

The [)ro(liirt of a body into the square of its velocity is called 
by Eiiglisli wi^iters its vis viva, by the FrencJi y^m* vice, and the 
above pririci])l(;iis called lb(' '■^ Conservation dcs Forces Cives." 
It liolds good onlj’ when the niolioa cluinges by insensible de- 
grees. 

The second law has respect to tlic inalterability of the motion of 
tbt3 centre of gravity under the nnitual action of the bodies that 
compose a system. Jf fhd system is subject to no e,rtrinsir 
force, the centre of gravity remains at rest, or moves unifor7n ■ 
ly forivard in a straight /i?ie. If e.rt rinsir forces do act, the 
centre of gravity 7noves as if alt the bodies of the system were 
collected in that eoitre, and pt I these forces applied to if. 

'fbe tliird law takes placi* when tlie bodii's tliat compose the 
system are subject only to their mutual actions and to forces di- 
rected to a lixed point, which is that around which the system 
might turn freely, and is the origin of the co-ordinates. 

If through the origin of the co-ordinates a fxed jdane he 
supposed to ]>ass, and if the mass of each body be multiplied 
by the area ivhich the projection of its radius vector describes 
upon this fixed plane, the product is pi^wrtioned to the time 
of de.scriptiun. 

Among all the planes that can be drawn through the origin of 
the co-ordinates, there is one that has the following remarkable 
properties: 1st. That the sum of the areas traced upon it by tin; 
projections of \\w rmlii /w/or.v of theiiodies, multijdied by' their 
respective masses, is the greatest possible ; and, lid, that the same 
sum is 0, in any ]>Iane perpendicular to this one.i 

From the equations that contain the primitive laws of the equi- 
librium and motion of matter, can be deduced a principle wliich i'. 
(•ailed that of the least action. This jirinciph' is remarkable in 
the history' of the sciences, because it was originally' obtained by 
the aid of metaphysical reasoning, although it he now a Avell a‘- 
certained I'tsult of mathematical investigation in relation to the 
nature of forces. It was held CA'en by' the ancient philosophers thaf 
nature always acted in the most simple manner, but it w'as long 
before it W'as discovered in what this simplicity consisted. Ii 
was at last ascertained that a body' acted uj)on by' any- forces w'haf- 
soever always describes a cui’a'c in which the fluent of the produe' 
of the quantity of motion, by the element of the space described 
is a minimum, f 
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Having oomplcU-d the investigation ol’ the laws of motion 
upon the principle of the velocity being pro])ortionetl ty the force, 
Laplace next examines these general laws in every passible math- 
ematical relation of the ftnee and velocity. The seventh chapter 
of the first hook has relation to the motion of a solid hodv of any 
figure, and particularly to rotary motions. 'Die most important 
inferences applicable to the latter kind of niotionSjare : 1st, that 
if the rotary motion of a liody he due to a ju inutive impulse that 
does not pass through its centre of gravity, this jjoint will assume 
the same motion as i,f the force had been directly ajiplictl to it; 
the body will acquire around the centre of gravity tlie same ro- 
tary motion as if that point were fixed ; and the axis of motion 
will be jierjiendicular to a plane passing through th<> centre of gra- 
vity, and the point to which the impulse is ajijdied. 2nd, 'I'hat 
in all hollies whatsoever there are at least three principal axes of 
rotation at right angles to eacii otln r, around ('itlu'r of which if 
the body shall comnu'nce its rotation, it will continue to move, 
uniformly around the same axis, splu'res every diameter is 
a prineipal axis; in spheroids of revolution, th<‘ axis of the gene- 
rating curves atul ('very c<piatorial diameter, lint these principal 
axes do not all possess this properly '» an ('(pial degree; around 
some of them the state' of motion will l>e' stable, aroumi others it,, 
■will be liable to be disturbed by the slightest extrinsie foree. ^ 
This stability depends upon ihe'ir respective. /?('/•//(/. 

The moment of inertia of a body in respect to any axis is lliee 
sum of the products ()f each jearticle of the body by the square 
of its dislaiire from the axis. Wlien tlie axes are not eqi^J, or 
the body not symmetrical, the. nioinei;t of inertia will be a maxi- 
mum, in respect to one; of them ; a minimum in resjx^l to a se- 
cond, and of intermediate, magnitude in |■('specl to the tlurd. 'J'hu 
motion of rotation is stable around the two first, hut is not so 
around the thirl. If tlien a rotation coiniiK'tice around an axis dif- 
ferent from, but nexirly coinciding with either of the two first, an 
oscillation of tin's real axis will take place around that principal 
axis ; but if the real axis of relation coincide nexirly, but not exact- 
ly with the third, it may re'cedc to an indefinite distance. 

These principles arc applic.ablc to the rotary motions and those 
of translation e>f the planets; they are also apjjlied to all bodies 
(■ompellcd to move around a fixed axis. When the motion takes 
place near the surface of the earth and the axis is horizontal, the 
btjgly forms a cornjeound pendulum, and the general formulae ap- 
plied to this case, •afford the means of determining the length of 
a simple pendulum, vvhicli w'ill perform its oscillations in the? 
.same time with the comjxeiind.t 

'Die eighth and last cha])ter of the first hook treats of the mo- 
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tion of ffuids. To the general principle of equilibrium applicable 
to solid bodies must be joined in this case the conditiona of the 
existence of bodies in a fluid state. 'J’hcse conditions are reduc- 
ed to two, applicable to the Ivvo different cases of liquids and of 
gases. In the first, the volume ef each particle is supposed to 
remain constant ; isi the secondfto vai^'^ with the pressure accord- 
ing to some g'vcn law. The investigation of the motion of fluids 
however becom»'f>far more coipplex than that of solid bodies, and 
the dilferential equations become difficult of integration, .so much 
so, that mathematicians have’only succcededjn the task in a small 
mimher of cases. One of these is applicable to the oscillations 
of'thc sea, tlie otlu'r to the waves of our atmosphere. 

Such are tlu' lew and sim’ple principles of mechanical philoso- 
phy. I'o aftply them to the problem presented by the heavenly 
bodies, it becomes necessar}’ to obtain the general law of nature 
that governs these bodies in their mutual action upon each other. 
We do this by means of oh.ser*'ation, and of reasoning founded 
thereon ; and the proximate l.lws, whence the more general prin- 
. cipJe is obtaine*!, were first slated by Kej)ler, whose name they 
still bear. They are as follows: viz. 

1. 7Vir (treaa f/e.scn7>c(/ hi/ thu radii vectorea a/ the /ylaneis 
fire pro}>(>rfioned to (he times. 

f 2. I'he orbits of the jdanets and comets are conic sections 
whose ptanes pass through the centre of the sun. Of the pht~ 
nets they are ellipses. ^ 

3. 7'he squares of the times <f the planets'' revolutions are. 
''prop^tioned to the cubes if the greater a,res of their orbits. 

Fron) these laws of Kepler vve are led to regard the centre of 
the sun, arf the focus of' an attractive force extending around it 
in all dirtictions to an infmiti' di.stance,»and decreasing according 
to- a regular law. Mathematical reasoning enables us to obtain 
from them the following results, essential in enabling us to apply 
mechanical ])rinciples to the heavenly motions."' 

7'he principal force adiieh solicits the planets is proport ion- 
ed to their ma.vs, and is directed to the centre of the sun; it is 
inversely proportioned to the square of the. distance of these 
bodies from the snn ; and it would be the .same in alt the co- 
mets and planets^ if placed at equal distances from the. sun^ 
so that in this case each of these bodies would full towards the 
.sun with an equal velocity. 

The same laws and the same inference hold good in respect to 
planets accompanied by satellites, and the law •of the equality ot 
action and reaction leads us to conclude that the attractive pro- 
perty is common to the sun, to jdancts, to comets, and to satel- 
lites. This principle which is called that of universal gravitation 
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/s lliereloic iuiniuicil u'i a yv lu'ial {jrojK'i’t y ol all l!io bodies ait 
llic universe, and i*, cxieitded mun llK'in lO tin ir most minute 
particle's, until \ve uhlain tins u,re.u law of nati-iH!: ,1/1 Ute par- 
iicli's of ?>}</!/(' r iiuttua/lii ottracl roch <>//ivr, tcif/i forccft di- 
7'crt/i/ us f/tcir nutssts, (mu' /))<rrr,sc/i/ us t Iiv sipiares of i he dis- 
tances. ■■ 

In Ibis uni\irsa] al li'.ict iuii, wv inu! the cause n,ot (»nly ot the 
i^rcat niovemciil.'' (U tin' hea\enlv’ bodies, lutl^i^tl (be pei’turba- 
tions to \\ bicb liicse ;ive liable; tlie coinels and planets mutually 
attrac'iint;; <’acb otlier, mu-,1 deviate' 'in a small dc'j^rc'e li'om thi' 
law of elliptic niotiou, wbicb tbey wnubi tullo\, imjilicitly. were 
they acted ujum Ijy tlie sun alone; the satellites, disturbed “iu 
tbeir motions around llu'ii' primanef^, by tbeir mutual atti'action. 
and b}' that of the sun, also tleviati- from the same law.t 

.Ity viitiie of the same mutual attraction, l!i<' particles ot'eafli 
hcavi'ulv body must arr.iujie tlc'iuselx es in a loim m'arly sptieri- 
eal, ami tlu' resultant of tbeir mupial and joint action, will pro- 
duce at tbeir surlace Ibc pbenomeu'a ol the f;dl ol heavy bodies, 
riie centj'ilu<;al force, acliny; in ojijiosition to the joint attractioi 
of the particles, innsl alter in a small de;>ree tlu- sjiliericity' ot 
the ligiirc of the planets; ami then, as 1h(' lesullaufof the mu- 
tual actions of these bmlies no longer ])asses tbroUf;b tbeir re 
spectivc centres of gravity, it will produce idigbt changes in the 
[lositlon of llu'ir axes of rotation. Finally, the particles of the 
ocean, une([nally attracted by the sun and moon, must aeajuire an 
oscillalorv motion, i. Tfbvious as are the general principb's of 
these ditlerent conseijuenct's of universal gravitation, the com- 
plete investigation of them, in all tbeir extent, requires tlie aid 
of the most profound analysis. We slnrll llu'it'fore here leave 
the direct path of our an^tlior, ami jiroceed to historical details 
which will be more readily umb'rslood by' our readers. 

Newton noUonly slated tlie great pnnci|>le of univer.sal gra- 
vitation, but was un(|uestionabiy tlie lirst to make use of those; 
melliods of calculation, by the aid of which this principle can 
be applied to llic i n vest i gat ion.s of colrstial im chanics. We have 
no inclinalion to outer into the ban'cii discussion as to tlie com- 
parati\e mcthotl of Leilmitz and Nd-wtou, iii tlie discovery' of the 
fluxional or dif erential calculus; all that we mean to Urge is, that. 
Newton must b:i\ o possessi'd tools adeipiale to perform the work 
b<; accomplishefl. 'Fliis calculus has, huw(;ver, been improved 
iijmI extended in a w'onderful manner since that period, and has 
i)ecn the great engine by which the discoveries embodied in the 
Mecanique Celeste hav(; been e{iect(*,d. * 

'riicsc imj>rovemcu1s and addit ion.s to the original method oi 
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■ iluxions^ire so ^ijrcal and numc'rons, tliat w(‘rc Newton and Lcih- 
iiilz to he rosu.scital(“(l, l!u-y would require a couim- of jircpara- 
tory study, to enable them oven to understand tin* lanjj;naji;e of 
loefhods of whiel) they w(‘re themselves llie original inventors. 

'J'hese improvements and eonditions eonsist : — 

J. In tin* inlrodnet ion of trigonometry in ti»e analytic form, 
whieli is applicable not only to the angular positions of the 
heavenly bodies^ |>nl to the integral calculus, and the summation 
of M'ries ; fur the notation emjd<jved in lliis wi; are indebted to 
Mnh-r: 

2, In 1b(' nietbral of partial <!!Herences, uivenli'tl by DWlem- 
beM, and ini))rove(l by Ibder: 

P>. In the ealeidiis f)l' \aii;ilians intro. lueed by Ijagrangc. 

Hut one of tin' iiiost important additions made to the metliods 
iiy wbieb the in ineiplcs ol mecltanics mav, by llu; aid of mathc- 
inaties, be aj)pl:e(l to the iti\ <‘si igalions of the most oomjdox pro- 
blems of ceh’s! i;b met'luiiiics, cf»jisisls m the diseo\ er 3 ’ by D'Alein- 
i)ert, ol a principle, Ity the Sid of which all considerations of 
flic motion of hodii''. may be reduced to mere eases of ecjuilibri- 
‘iin. We have had oeeasion to speak of it as invaluable in the 
in\ estigation of the I'ormnhe (‘\ pressing the, eondltion.s of the mo- 
tions of the hodies. It is one of those simple facts, that require 
merely to he staled, to bo received as true; but in spite of its 
sinqilicity, it htid escaped, at least in its general form, all inqui- 
rt'i's previous to D’Alembert. It may lie ^vpressed as follows: — 

If ihere he a st/sfeoi (f maleriu! points in motion, that mn- 
tually act upon each other, and if icc dcroniposc the ve/oei/y 
<f each of them into two parts, one of which is the velocity 
it would have dariny the sneeeediny iiistant, were the inalual 
action to cease : I hr other, the vetoeiiy which it has in eonse- 
ijnenee of the mat aal action ; the forces that mast he com- 
penuided with the first of these, in order to pi'odace the se- 
cond, are such as would leave I he system in et/uilihrio, were 
they alone to act. Hence we may obtain, by the laws of equi- 
librium, the relation of the velocities destroyed, and it will be 
easy to conclude thence the remaining velocities and llieir di- 
rections. 

if the bodies be acted upon by acceler.ating forces, the same 
decomposition of forces may be employeal, but in this case the 
eajuilibriuin takes jilace between the velocities lost, and tlu’se ac- 
celerating forces. 

■ ■ % 

In the commcnreiiieii; of tho treatise on the Cc- 

leste^ our autlior had announced his intention of closing the work 
l)y an historical notice of the labours of the several goonu'ters 
wlio had aided in tin? completion of tlie vast fabric. Tliis was 
iccessary, in cons('nnen^M‘ of tlie ])lan and oi\ier ol the JMccu^ 
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niquc Celeste, which, scttinp; out from the simplest principles, 
and pursuing one uniform method, had, in ils several steps, incor- 
porated in their several ap]moj)ri:>tt! places, ev(*ry discovery of 
importance made by his predecessors, as vvei) as the resvdls of 
his own labours. A ])roper acknowledgment of tlic sliarc borne 
by each author was of course due, and this could be better per- 
formed in the sba])c of a historical narrative, than in any other 
form. But in the interval which elapsed from tkc publication of 
the Xth book of the JVlocanirpie Ceh'sle, and the preparation of 
this narrative for the press, Laplace bad not paused in bis re- 
searches, but bad completed and publislu^fl in tlie Cofr/ta/ssafirr 
des Terns, and in the Mtmioirs of the. Institute, v'arious new in- 
vestigations; and being of opinion Ibal it would be useful to ap- 
pend the new investigations to the history of the previous pro- 
gress of the same branch of bis subject, the volume before us is 
composed of a mixed mass of historic narrative and novel in- 
vestigation. 

The first subject which he lakes- up, is that of the figure and 
rotation of the earth, which is contained in tlie four chapters of 
the Xlth book. Before wc proceed to take uj) this histor}', some 
little previous exjilanation of the principles if involves, may not 
be irrelevant. Numerous obscr\ at ions had shown, at an earl y pe-. 
riod, that the figure of the earth did not diflbr much from that of 
a sphere. It was long, however, before if was even suspected 
that it had a motion, eitlier diurnal around its axis, or of revo- 
lution around the sun.* 'J'o tlie diurnal motion it is owing that 
the figure of the eartli cannot be jjerfectly spherical, and it is in 
truth to llic proof of the deviation of tlie earth’s figure from that 
regular solid, tliat wc arc indebted for tke positive and indispu- 
table demonstration of a^j-otary motion in the space of a day. 
When a solid body turns around an axis, ils several points de- 
scribe circles whose planes are porpimdicular to, and whose cen- 
tres are in the axis; every jjoint thus moving will be acted upon 
by a force that would tend to make it fly olf, in the direction of a 
tangent to the circle it describes, were it not drawn towards the 
axis by a eounteracting power. The tendency to fly off, is, as 
has been stated, the cent rtf ti<ral force; the power which coun- 
teracts it, is the ttHraelioti of graviiaiioH. The centrifugal 
force that acts upon any one jwint, is as the radius of the circle 
the point describes, an<l its direction lies in the plane of that cir- 
cle. The force of gravity at the surface is due to the attraction 
on,hc whole mass, of the earth; but because the earth revolves 
upon its axis, it Avill b(i every wherii, except at the poles, coun- 
teractod by the centrifugal force, ami thus, at all other points of 
the earth’s surface, tlie inca.surc of the force of gravity will be 
less than it would have been had the earth remained at rest. At 
the equator, the centrifugal force, and the attraction of the earthy 
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arc tlirccrlly opposed to each other ; in all oilier places they arc 
ohli(|U(‘, for the direction of the one lies in the plane of the pa- 
rallel of latitude, while that of the other is perpendicular to the 
surface. The centrifugal force, varying with the radius of the 
parallel, or ihe cosine of the latitutlc, while its action diminish- 
tid b’ obliquity in a similar ratio, the centrifugal hirce at the 
eqicuor is to tliat at any other latitude, as the square of radius 
is to Ihe s.qiiare »)f the cosine ^of the laliludc, or the increase of 
giiivitv from the equator to the poles, is in the ratio of the square.s 
of the sines of the latitude. • , 

rite measure of the apj)arent force of gravity, or the difference 
hc^^veell ibe whole attraction :uid the centrifugal force, is twice 
the space that a heavy body* falls from rest in a second of time; 
this l)('''ug liiiown at the equator, with the time of the earth’s 
revolulioii, (a siilereal day,) enables us to calculate the relation 
of (he eeutrifugal furc<‘ at the equator, to the whole grav'itating 
force of the (‘artli. 'Fliis is foynd to he as one to two hundred 
and eiglil y-uin(‘, (1 : 2S!K) ’ 

Were the earth a solid body devoid of elasticity, it would have 
retained any figure originally iinj)resse(l upon it ; hut had it been 
fluid, it would, if at rest, have a.ssumed the foim of a perfect 
.sjdiere under the mutual attraction of its j)articles; a rotary mo- 
tion upon its axis, giving the equatorial particles a greater ten- 
dency to fly off, and tho.se of each different parallel a similar but 
less centrifugal force ; the fluid mass, in o^der to remain in equi- 
librio, must have changed its figure to sjtheroidal by an increase 
of the equatorial, and a shortening of the polar diameter, or in 
other words, would have become ohlalc; the quantity of this ob- 
latcness would dojicnd apon the rale of the. rotary motion, and 
upon the density and internal con.stitu^on of the fluid mass. 

To return to the iiai'rative of our auliior: No mathematical in- 
vestigation of this interesting subject can ho found prcA'ious to 
ihe time of Newton, lie is in truth the founder of the theory 
wf the figure of the earth, whicli lie published in his Principia 
m the year 16S7. He considers the earth as a homogencou.s 
fluid mass, endued with a rotary motion, and composed of par- 
ticles attracting each other, with forces varying inversely as the 
squares of their distance.s. He assumes that such a hotly would 
in the state of equilibrium acquire the figure of an oblate sjihc- 
roid, jind in this liypothcsis seeks the relation between the equa- 
torial and polar axes, in the course of his investigation, he* 
establishes the remarkable jiroposition, that a body placed within 
u hollow clli])Soid, whose outer and inner surfaces are similar, 
'vould he equally attracted on all sides. The flattening of a 
s})heroid differing but little from a sphere, uud of a constitution 
.such as was assumed by Newton, would be *ths of the relation 
between 1)u‘ centrifugal force at the equator, and the whole force 
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of ,c;i\iMl}, uiui as ^liis nialioii is Ihcrc iCMiltsa ihitloning; 
of ,'f,, or a ratio bclwii o tho cciiialovial and polar axos of 2d<i 
to L',*!). 

This was the first slen made in the malhmialical theory of 
ilic (\'irth ; and :i!ihnuuli it U fu ninrh io lx* dosircd, it nuKsl ioj- 
<"ver bc‘ con&.id(nvd ns nii iinnicnsc inlvnnrc in sidonro. It was im- 
perlcct, licrausi' it :;ssnnu‘d, without dcuiionstralion, that a tluid 
mass revolviiuj; on an axis would ass\inu‘ tln^ form «)f a sj>horoid, 
it supposod, also illuad doinonstniiion, that 1h(‘ jrravily n1 tl»e 
*surl'acc‘ incroas(‘S lVo\n tlu^ecjnalor 1*% tlu‘ ]K)]es in tlu' ratio oI tlio 
NCjuaros of tlio siiu's of the latitude; and jinally, hccaiiso it roa- 
siders the earth as hoinoj^eiieous, when all ()l)S(U‘vations demefn- 
r>trale that tlie dcMJSity ot tlie (‘arlh hnuaMses from the surfaec to 
tlic eon in*. 

AbonI two yeai s after tlie pnbjiealion of line lh'iin?ij)ia/^ Huy* 
f^('ns puhlisluHl a lr(\alis(' on tlu* same sid)j(a:t. Deny in**; ihi* New- 
tonian tli('(»rv of the inuliial attraetion ot* the parti(des of \vhi<d] 
the ('iulli is eoinposf'd, lu* eonecnve's that (^a<‘h jnoleeul(M)f a Iluid 
iu)ni(/;>;eiK t>us tuass, ri'voi vijitj; tijHm an axis, is attracted to tlu^ 
('CiUre 4)1' u;ra\ity of thc^ nntss !>> a foixa^ \ar\inii; invt‘rs(d\ will) 
the scpiaixi of its dislanee from that point. TJic prohlrnn in tins 
<*asc is mncli Icess dillicuK ; it ‘liva^slor th(‘ iiti,ur(Mir the imn’idian 
a curve of tlic fourtli oixler, wliiidi, when th(’ relation }>rdween 
tin' ceiiti'ifuo’al force and that of j^ravity is-small, does not differ 
se nsibly from an elhpsfx and \\hosi‘ axes are loe.o'h other in the 
eel iiion of “mT to TjTS. 'Jdds in\ <'slii;ation of Huygens c;i\es, 
if aixaunenulated to the \eut<»ni;oi theorv of mnlual atlj’action, 
the oil! dere, of a sjjheisud eompo.sc-d ol particd(‘S inultially at- 
Iractini, (ai'ii o(])er, \n hose external laycu s ;ue infijiil<dv rails 
and whicii is iniiiiiieh, deaisi' near tlie (sndre. 7\s lliis is tho 
4‘xtreme ol \ ar\ in^:, dtuisit y, w hil(*tho inv fvsi i^^alion ol' New- 
ton <;i\('S 1h(' <vrso ol* homo<i( n(H>us slrocturi', lln* eompKession ()f 
the (S)!'th at tin* poU's fuusl Ik* ^creater than ^ ^ and l<*ss than 

NotliioL; more was a<]dted to this ihe^ory until 17d7, when 
(dairaul proved that the hypotheses on which lhe1h(*ory of New 
ton was Ixiumhai were corn’d : viz. that an elliptii’ lij^ure satisfies 
the eoiuliliinn^ f>f (*(jiiililirium of a lioinojre.nc’ons fluid mass, dil- 
ierim^i; hut liltk* from a sphere, and tnrninf:; u])on an. axis; and 
that, on the surface ol' this mass, tlx* force* of fi^ravity increxises 
with the square of the slue of the latitude*. 

In 171d lie published his work ou the figure of the enrlli 
Drofeedii>]a, heyoi*d tJic hypothesis ol' a liomo^eneous jiiass, lie 
investigated equations hiilierto unknown in respect to tlie (Kjui 
lihrinni of fluids, wdiether heterogem-ous oi' not, and ap])lying 
these to the case of the (*arth, upon tlui hypothesis of its being 
formed of numerous fluids, all circ’ulating around the same axis, 
he showed that an elliptic figure satisfied the conditions of equi 
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iiln'iniii of {-ucii Ifvfl lav('r, {>rovi(l<‘(l its tig'iis'' <1i<] ik)! (IKKt f;u' 
!Vf)Mi :i .s|)h('r(‘ ; he ilrt<*nnineti the ellipticit v ol'enc!) ol't.hc.'Je 
siii'Ms, and the law of "ntvily at, the oxtevir>r surt’iu'e. He alsj,» 
obiained th»‘ I’ollovvinii remarkable result : that the sum ol 

the fraetions whirh represent the*('llij)tici! y oi the erutli, and llie 
('xeess of t;ravity at the j)oIes above tiiat at t!ie efjuator, is, in 
('very ]>os.siI)le,by potliesis of the internal constitution of the earth. 
0 (|u.il to * of th(.'* vatu) of the eentvifu;:;al force, at the (‘(piator to 
the whole force of (gravity. 

'The nndliod of t’lair.uit was liniili'd to ell^isoicls of revolution, 
I)’Ale'id)crt in his Kesearches on the System of llie \N’orld, pub- 
lished in 17." 1 and ]7.5i'i, psjated the sid*jeet in a more '•oiieral 
manner; and det«. rniined the attraction of a Sjjheroiv! ditlerinr 
but little from a sj>lu‘r(', and liavin*;' an al<:;ebralc ecjuatiou of am 
order whatsoev<'r. The <.‘ener.d condition of enudibrium is, that 
the direction of e;r..vjty shall lie j)U'’)>e'ulic(il"ir :o each concentric, 
layt r. ^ • 

.'Vs a ;;('iu’r,d rule, the '>n])(‘ri(v!!\ ol’ mathemat! 'al analy.sis to 
s>n!hesis is most obviiius in llie un'icnit pn''.'.tioe.s oftiie hcstiun 
of tlie world, <]iieslion.s Die conip’iel" .v)lutit)n (»f Avh;.'!i i.-, ior the 
mhst jvat t beyond the reach of the hitler inet]i'>d. ?hit in the 
eas(' b('fore us. the elegance of the u;<.ometric methods of Clairaut. 

' and moi'e particularly of Maclaurin in hi.s solution of the pioblein 
of the attractions of Hlipsoids oi ro,voiution, u;ave the synliu'lie 
method fora lon»; tinu' the advanlaii'e. it v.as in Irulh pushed 
by these j^real men as far as it is susce]'dih!e of beino carried. 
Still, however, it was reasonalile to anticipate that the analytic 
method was capable of attainiinr the re.sults of IVlacIauriji in a 
manner far more siin]»h',* and of extending them to a more com- 
ph'te theory of llie attractions of (his sj^eeies of sjilii'roids. ^'he 
first step towards this was made by Jaigrangc, wlio at once W(*nt 
far beyond Maclaurin; hegt-iulre followed in tlu',’*saine. course, 
and the theory was comph’ted by Lajilacc and H'ory. 

Maclaurin had shown that a homooeuoous thiid mass turn- 
ing around Its axis, and of an elliptic llgur<', might he in eipiili- 
brio; other successive steps %\cre made by D’.Vlcmherl, Legen- 
dre, and J^aplace; until the hitler re.solved tin- real problem, 
which is: ''Fo delvrmhie l/ic Jipurc a jht'nf mass must lalce, 
H'hcu i/s particles, harin;' been originally arlita/cd by cniy 
forces irhutsocvcr, finally at lain a fixed slalc of ciptilibriinn, 
in consequence of their 'uniliiiil friction and I heir tenacity. 
This is to he found in Uu' third hook of the M^caniijue Celcslf*. 
and shows that there is afways one figure of equilibrium that is 
[lossihle, and no more, and that this figure is an ellipsoid of re- 
volution. The same hook contains a general theory of the at 
tractions of splicroids, nhlcl^lias fir its basis an equatinn of ih.r 
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most extensive application not only fo mochanie.al snbiects, but 
even to those generally consitlcrccl as purely physical. 

Tlie relation between the polar and equatorial diameters may, 
as we have sc(!n, vary from in tlie case of a homogene- 

ous fluid, to in tlie cisc of'infmilc density at the centre and 
iniinite rarity at the surface. 13ut were the. earth even a liquid 
mass, it could not he homogencoMs, for li(|uids an- susceptible of 
compression. Assnniiog the eonupressihility . of water to he a» 
detennined l)v tlie experiments of Canton, Laplace shews that the 
clliplicitv of the earth, if cimiposed of this fluid, would lie 
Tills differs too much from the results of observation to he ad- 
mitted as apjiroacliing to a true hypothesis. 

Our knowledge of the actual ligure of the earth, and conse- 
quently of its internal constitution, ma\ be obtained in various 
ways, Ilolli the a'dual niagnitu.'b' of the earlli, estimated in some 
eonveiitional measure, and it.s idlijiticity, nia\ he determineii by 
measuring degrees of a meridiae.. Hut the different measures 
that have been madt' of degrees, wfien comjiared with each other 
bv jiair.s, give v<u'v iliiferiuit ellijdicitics. Some contiguous de- 
grees would even indicate an elongalion of tlie terrestrial ellipsoid, 
others a flattening of j-^^. When however measures of dt'grecs 
made under parallels far distant from each otluu' are eonipared, 
the result is a flattening at the pol<!s, the quantity of which is es- 
timated by J.iaplace in the present Volume at he had pre- 
viously stated it to »' . 0 

The variatioj of the force of gravity at ihejairfaceds best oh- 
served by mefSus of the pipidnluni. j^e tflfwfor^Bapi'^ in'Slp 
mode of ascertaining the iiiduro of the fignre ofjj R * tcrresjjjfcfc 
spheroid, independent of its magnittule! In the earlier cxp(‘’’®5 
ments as tpuded by Laftlace, the variation of the intensity or 
gravity was^iimd to follow very closely the law of the square 
of the sine of Vlie latitude, and the constant coeflicieiit, obtained 
from tliesc cjjgierinients, by the aid of which the increase of gra- 
vity at the peje is calculated, is such as to show an increase in the 
density of 1%; earth fioni the surface towards the centre. The 
imjirovemeiTTs made in the measurement of the pendulum, oflate 
years, by Kattcr, and the simplification of the method of 13orda, 
have rendered observations of this kind far more easy, and they 
have hence been exceedingly multiplied since the date of the 
publication of the Xlth book of the Mecaniipic Celeste. Kater 
iiijnselfhas observed at tlicprincipalstations ofthe British trigono- 
metrical survey. Sabine has made ohservat ions at various stations, 
from Ascension in the southern hemis|)h'ereto a high northern lati- 
tude in Sj>itzbcrgen ; and the recent French voyages of tlipcovery 
have added various stations in the southern hemisphere. The 
oblatcncss obtained by Saliinc and ^ coidirmed by Freycinet is 
'>bont and thus diifers essentially from that deduced from a 
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’ eoinpari^n of the degrees of Peru and those measured in France- 
Ivory ill England has attempted to render this determination 
liable to suspicion, but we conceive without any good grounds. 
It will lie obvious, that a figure of the earth deduced from multi- 
|)lie,d observ\atioiis of the jiendulum made in nearly all accessible 
latitudes, and both in tlie eastern and western hcmisplieres, is far 
more likely to be correct than one obtained from the comparison 
of the few degree.'*, which have yet been measured. '^I’hese beingdi.s- 
erepantin themselves, and reducible, when near each other, to no 
regular law, are obviousl 3' affected iiy causes for which no mathema- 
tical expression has yet been assigned, and nothing short of an entire 
metisuri' of a whole quadrant would entirel}" compensate these 
rUiomalies. But the longe.st*arc yet measured, even by' combin- 
ing the French and English degrees, although notparts of the same 
meridian, is not more than eleven degrees. To obtain an ellipti- 
I’ify that is jirobable, this arc is combined with a degree measur- 
ed under tlie equator more thiui Jialf a century .•^ince, with im- 
perfect instruments, and undVr circumstances of great personal 
sutlering. I'he evidence thus obtained is no doubt the best the 
nature of the case will admit, and that it is entitled to high res- 
pect is unquestionable, but it is in certainty far behind the me- 
iliod of the [jendnlum, ajiplied through the means of observations 
lO numerous and accurate. 

The very improvement that has taken place in the measure- 
ment of tlui^pendujum, has muile irregularities in the law of the 
inercas^ of gravi^ from the. equator do^the l>ol£S perceptible. 
l-JjfdacQJl^fcjiot guVarc o^his fact, as it was onjR' detected by 
ifflbane in Tney art*, by' no means great, but still observa- 

Hfelry the itiri' method of Kati'r. They grow, in the opinion of 

*^wte discoverer, out of the varying density of the sjlrata near the 
earth's surface; an aeeeleration being alw'oys found in the neigh- 
bourhood of solid rock and other dense .substance?^' 

Another mode id’ obtaining the ellijjticity consisl.s in compar- 
ing till' two ini'ijualities of the moon’s motion, that’^i.se from the 
obla1enes.s of llie terrestrial spheroid calculated accoming to some 
liypothctiral elJi])tici1y , with a great number of fchsi'rvation.s. 
riiis was done ai I lie request of Laplace by' Bouvaife, Bury', and 
HurckhardU aiul they accord with an ellipticity Were the 

ialiles of tlie moon so perfect that these two inequalities could be 
>eparate.d coiiiplelely' from all olliers, this method would be be- 
y oud all comparison the besl ; but in sjiite of the vast improve- 
inerit.s in the theory made by our author himstilf, and the conse- 
quent great improvements in the lunar tables, absolutes truth ha.s 
not j'et bi'cn oftapied, and hence we cannot admit even this 
mi'tliod to stand upon as high a level, when einjiloy ed to deter- 
mine the figure of the earth, as tiie method of the pendulum. 

One thing however is eeVtain, that the ine.ui surface of Ihe 
voi,. V.- -VO 10. 
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earth is of such a figure as would remain in equilihrio were it to 
become fluid. It is hence, combined with the fact that the sea 
leaves large masses of land uncovered, inferred, tliat the ocean ha< 
no great depth, and that the depressions of its bed arc not great- 
er than the elevations of nimintains above its surface; but as 
there are large groupes of mountanis ujion the land, so there 
may be vast cavities in the bed of the ocean. 

Our author applies tliis to the subjects of fq\tnral history and 
geology. It cannot be doubted that the sea has at one period eo- 
vered a great part of our present eontinents. on whieh it has left 
incontestible marks of its prevalence. To explain this he merely 
assumes the action of proxiniati* causes, of the same nature as 
those we now see in existence, hut of greater intensity. We still 
occasionally witness mas.ses of land raised from the bottom of tin 
ocean, and the solid earth sinking into subti'rranean cavities. 
Some parts of our eontinents havi' no doubt been raised by the 
first of these actions, while the iVlling in of a portion of the bed 
of the ocean would have left dry an area of continent great in 
proportion to the .smallness of the dc'pth of that part of tlie .s(‘a. 
Thus great eontinents inav have risen from the ocean without 
any great changes in the mean shape of the terrestrial spheroid, 
and any fall of the knad tif the sea can never have been more 
than a small fraction of the difference between the jiolar amj 
equatorial diameter.s. 

Various hypotheses^may he framed to account for the manner 
in which the earth has assumed a sjihcroidal tigure, composed of 
concentric shells nearly ellipsoidal, increasing in density from 
the surface to the centre. Thus, had the eartli originall v been 
in a fluid state, in consequenca* of a high degree of heal, the hea- 
vier substances must firs^ have sulisided towards the centre hy 
virtue of the attraelion of gravilys ainl each dilferent dejio.^iu 
must have arr/tnged itself in an elliptical shajie under the action 
of the centrifugal force. Hut even a solid mass, homogeneous 
in its chemical character, nnyy yet vary in density. No sub- 
stance is incapahhi of oomjiression, am! the vast weight of llie 
strata nearer to the surface, could not fail to condense those be- 
neath. Still, however, the primitive fluidity of the earth ap- 
peals to be demonstrated by the regularity of the' variation of 
gravity^, and the close ajiproach to an elli|)tie;d figuri' in the sjihe- 
roid itself. Now as there is no trace of any fluid menstruum suf- 
ficient for the solution of the vast .solid mass of the earth, Hie 
sdivent'must have been heat. 

We h.ave seen that in. every .solid ho\ly there are three princi- 
pal rectangular axes, around which it may turn uniformly, the 
axis of rotation remaining invariable. 'I'his property may also 
exist in a body' covered partly with a fluid such as the earth, and 
as its existence is poxsiblc, we may iiiYer that the axis of i!ie earth 
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is constSnt in position in respect to the earth itself. All astro- 
nomy is in truth founded upon the assumption of the invariability 
of this axis, and since the application of the telescope to gradu- 
ated instruments, has enabled us to observe latitude with preci- 
sion, no change in tliat of any place has been observed which can- 
not be accounted for by errors of observation. The existence 
of the ocean not only does not render the existence of a princi- 
pal real axis (»f ‘rotation impossible, but by its mobility, and in 
eon.sequence of tfie resistance* its oscillations meet, would bring 
back fbe earth to a permanent state of cquHibrium, should it be 
tli.sturbe.d by extrinsic causes. Hence it may be inferred that 
thftse geological systenns which imagine a change in the poles of 
the earth are wholly false. * 

Neitlier could the actirnisof volcanoes, carthquake-vS, winds, or 
the euri'ents of the ocean, if not more intense than they have 
been observed within the historic perio<l of the duration of our 
globe, affect tlie axis or the time of rotation. But there is one 
internal cause that may affect the length of the day, which our au- 
tlior has, from its importance, considered worthy of a special in- 
\estigation. I’his cause is the heat of the terrestrial .spheroid. 
We have seen that there is every reason to believe that the earth 
was originally in a fluid slate, under the influence of an elevated 
tenij>erature. A diminution of temperature would have been 
attended with a diminution of bulk, and a consequent increase 
of angular velocity, until the earth should have reached a con- 
stant heat, and a constant angular xtdocity. The circumstances 
which w'ould determine this state, would be a balance between 
the heat radiated from the (;arth, and received from the sun, as 
«:xj>lained in a former ;?rtic,le in this Journal. Until this per- 
mainmt slate of tenqieraturc were reached, the heat of the globe 
nnist have been con.stantly diminishing, and the rate of diminu- 
tion would have been greater at the surface thai^at the centre, 
.iiid hence the heat ought to increa.se in the jiresent state of things 
gradually, frotn the surface downwards. Observations made in 
deep mines shew that this is the fact, and Lajdace calculates from 
them, that at a depth of about :i,0()0 metres, the heat is equiva- 
lent to that of boiling water. 

A knowledge of the law of the increase of heat within the earth, 
enables us to calcidatc the date at which a mean state of tempe- 
rature and a constant angular velocity were obtained. By such 
an investigation our author has determined that these were reach- 
ed at least two thousand years ago, for the variation in the length 
of the sidereal day has not in Uiat time amounted to 
of a second. The same inference was readied by him, alter he 
had ascertained the cause of the acceleration or secular equation 


” .See American Quan’crly llcview, No, V. p. 3. ct seq. 
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of the lunar motion, 1u be tlie c*lianj:;e of the figure ol the earth's 
orbit. A diminution in the lenj^th of the sidereal day would 
have caused an apparent acceleration of the motion of the moon, 
but by a reference to the most ancient authentic observations, 
those made by Hipparchus abftut two thousand ) ears since, no 
other acceleration can be detected than what arises from the 
above cause ; hence the inference is direcd, that the rotary motion 
of the earth has not chanejed, and consefiuent«!y its hulk and its 
mean temperature have remained invariable for that long period. 

The twelfth book is devoted to the snbjcu’ts of the attraction 
and repulsion of sphcr(*s, and tlie l^aws of the <.*cjuilihrlum and 
motion of clastic fluids. Newton led tlu^ way in th<‘S(* investi- 
gations also, 'f'lie l^rinci])ia contain these two remarkable pro- 
perties of Jiis law of attraction : 1. "I'hat the splnre attracts a point 
situated without it, as if all its mass were united in the centre; 
and 2. tiial a jioiul situated withnii a s])horir'al shell, or even an 
elliptical one whose surfaces are similar, is ecjually attracted on 
all sides, and acquires no motion from the attractions it experi- 
ences. lu examining into the iuMion of grax ity within lh(‘ hodv 
of the earth, he found that it diminished regularly from the sm- 
face to the centre, where it becomes nothing. 

Laplace, in the second book of the Mecani(|uc Celeste, shows 
that among all the laws which can he assigired for tlic decrease of 
gravity xvith the incrc^i^se of the distance, that wliieh is found to 
exist in nature, is the only one which woidd admit of the two [)ro- 
perties mentioned above, as discovered by NewUon. In ev'ery 
case, except that of th(i inverse ratio of the sfjuares of the dis- 
tance, the attraction of spherical bodies is modified by their di- 
mensions. Jiut there is 5/till one general theorem, vvhatevcr be 
the law of the (lecr(*ase of th(' attraction. 

If xve im.'fgine, in 1lif‘ interior of a sphere, a l(‘ss sjiherc con- 
centric w ith it ; the attraction of the great sphere uj)on a point 
placed on the surface of the less, is to the attraction of the less 
sphere on a point placed on the surface of the gn^ater, as thci 
greater surface is to the less. Thus, therefore, the actions of 
each of these spheres upon the entire surfaces of the other is equal. 

Laplace applies this theorem to the case of gaseous bodies. 
He supposes the particles of such bodies to be at such a distance 
from each other, that their mutual attraction is insensible; that 
ti^se policies have an attraction for heat, which they retain by 
means of it; and^hat their mutual repulsion is due to the repul- 
sion of the particles of heat they severally retain. That this hy- 
pothesis is consistent with fact, is obvious, particularly from the 
increase in the bulk of gases by increased temperature. Every 
particle will be constantly receiving heat from surrounding bo- 
dies, and as constantly radiating it; and the radiating power of 
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:i particle of gas, is proportioned to the density ol ihc gas mul- 
tiplied by the square of its heat. This part of the theory isthere- 
ibre consistent with the difference observed in the capacities of 
thmse and rare air for h(jal. From this theory also may be de- 
duct'd the two general laws of the equilibrium of gases; first, 
ihe law of Mariotte, that, at a constant temperature, the pressure 
is proportionec/ to the density of the gas ; and second, the law 
discovered experwnentally by. Dalton and Gay Lussac, that un- 
der etpial pressures, tlie same volume of different gases dilates 
equally for equal increments* of temperaturo. 

Our author t'Xjdains the three different mechanical states in 
wliich bodies are found, liquid, and s^aficous, by the ac- 

tion of three dill’erent forces upon each of their several partick'S. 
I. I’iie mutual attraction hettveen it and the surrounding parti- 
ch's. 2. The attraction between these particles and the heat of 
the surrounding ones. 3. 'I’he repulsion between the heat of the 
diirerent particles. The two^t>t>l of these forces tend to bring 
the particles towards each other, the third tendsto .separate, them, 
'rin* first of these forces predominates in solids; the increase of 
heat diminishes its influence, by dilating the body; when this 
lirst force becomes insensible, the second predominates, and the 
body becomes liquid; finally, when, by a new increase of heat, 

I be third force becomes predominant, the liquid suddenly ac- 
quires a great expansfve force, and dissipates itself in a gaseous 
form, unless withheld by the strength of tke vessel that contains 
it. In the liquid state, the particles mo\c fre<'ly among each 
other, but their mutual attraction, and the attraction of each for 
ihe heat of the others, retain them within a constant space; with 
the exception of those at the surface, which the heat raise.s in 
v apour, until the accumulation of the l^apour itself causes a pres- 
sure sufficient to prevent any more, from rising. 

The most imjtortant apjdication of the theory of^thc motion of 
ga.seous fluids, is the case of the motion of sound in the atmo- 
sphere. Newton here again led the way, and his theory, although 
imjterfect, is, in the words of our autlior, “a monument of hi.s 
genius.” By a peculiar course of reasoning, founded upon th(.' 
circumstances atte.nding the disturbance, of a line of aerial parti- 
cle.s of indefinite extent, he obtained an expression for the hori- 
zontal velocity of sound. This is equal to the, square root of the 
product of twice the height through which a heavy body falls in 
a second of time, by the altitude of a homogeneous atmosphere. 
.'Vlthough many geometers considered this investigation of New- 
ton as obscure, and some’ of them as inexact, the correctness of 
it, so far as the circumstances were taken into account, has been 
recognised by Lagrange and Laplace. But when the velocity ob- 
tained by this investigatioi\ is compared with that observed in 
nature, a great discrepancy is found, amounting to as much a's a 
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sixth part of the whole. As the mathematical investigation is no 
longer liable to question, it follow.s, that forces not known in the 
time of New’ton, affect the velocity of sound. Newton himself 
ascribed the difference to heterogeneous particles floating in the at- 
mosphere; such are however now known not to exist; and, in- 
deed, were they ])rcsent, they must enter into the general vibra- 
tion, as if they were a part of tlic atmosphere. 

But the progress of physical and clieinical, fctc.ience, has exhi- 
bited to us a force whic)> is developed by the vibrations of the 
atmosphere, and wljieh, when developed, augments their force, 
by increasing the ela.stielty. Wlien air is compressed, as in the 
vibrations excited by sound, its temperature is raised, and the 
rise of tem])eraturc incn'ases the expansive force. Laplace first 
pointed out that this circumstance would probably furnish a true 
explanation of the difference between exjieriment, and the iheo- 
rv of Newton. Poisson eonlirmed the tiutb of this remark, by 
showing, that the effect of the e,xtricated heat was adequate to 
produce the observed acrelerati«m.‘ Finally, La])la<-e himself re- 
turning to the investigation, obtained a theorem, which is as con- 
sistent with the observed velocity of sound, as the observations 
are with each otlier, and is as follows: viz. — 

“ The velocity of non ml, is equal to the product of the velo- 
city given by the formula of Newton, by the square root of 
the ratio of the specif c heat of air unden a constant pressure ^ 
to its specific heat under a constant Xiolume.'’ 

The theory of Laplace npjilied to (he atmosjihefe, gives some 
curious results. The particles of an atmosphere are kept from 
leaving the body they’ surround, by its attraction. But in conse- 
quence of the rejiulsion of their heat, they extend to a consider- 
able distance; this distance, howtwer, is not indefinite, but ha.s a 
limit wliich Laplace considers to be beyond the reach of direct, 
calculation, because it depends upon unknown quantities, name- 
ly, the weight of I'acb jiarticle of the gas, ami the repulsive power 
of it.s caloric, as well as upon the law of the decrease of temper- 
ature from the .surface. Still, however, the existence of such a 
limit is obvious, and the atmospheres of the earth and other ])la- 
wetary bodies arc finitt;. 

It is a favourite hyqiothesis at thejire.scnt day', to q'uit the sup- 
[losition of light being projiagated by emanation I’rom the lumi- 
nous body, and to consider it as conveyed in the manner of sound, 
bj5 waves, in a medium surrounding the sun. Should this me- 
dium be of the nature of an atmo.sjihere, J.»aplace has found that 
the v’elocity of light would not be a seven-hundredth part of that 
which is observ'ed. If, then, the hy’pothcsis of undulations be 
true, the fluid whose waves convey the light, must be compress- 
eil in celestial space, by forces far sujicrior to those which re- 
tain the atmosphere in its place, or vastly more intense than the 
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attraction of gravitation. As there is no evidence of any such 
power existing, we see that the optical theory of undulations is 
untenable. In spite, how’ever, of this indisputable refutation of 
Laplace, some French philosophers, and the most eminent of the 
English at the present day, at Whose head stands Young, are 
anxiously endeavouring to bring this hypothesis into fashion. 

The most remarkable property of the formidm of analytic me- 
chanics, is, that'tjioy arc applicable to cases which at first sight 
appear to be entirely unconnected with mechanical law.s. Thus, 
the theory of the refraction df light may bc*made a con.sequcnce 
of the law of the least action ; and we have .seen above, how, 
by' the assumption of an hypothesis, consistent with the general 
[iroperlies of matter, if it cannot he shown to he true by direct 
observation, all the law.s of the temperature, the density, and the 
firessure of gases may be obtained. The same theory enables us 
to complete the investigation of the motion of sound; and the 
la.sl instance we have adduced, brings forward these formulae as 
the test of two different theories of light. Magnetism and elec- 
tricity have derived important illustrations from the same source, 
and we are probably likely to be hereafter more indebted for 
the improvement of the theories of jihysical science, to the aid 
of analytic investigation, than to direct expcrinu'nt. The laws 
of chemical attraction, and that of definite proportions, seem also 
to look for illustration to mechanical science. Lajilace had open- 
ed the way to this application of mechanical jihilosophy, in his 
theory of capillary action, which he treats as due It) attractive 
and repulsive forces, sensible only at imperceptible distances. 
His present investigations explain the phenomena of gases by 
the use of similar forcest and render it more than probable, that 
both heat and light are material emanations. 

To forces of this class, he ascribes all terrestrial phenomena, 
as the celestial are due to the attraction of gravitatl^m, and j)oints 
out the considc'ration of them as the principal object that oiight 
to attract the attention of those who cultivate mathematical phi- 
losophy. Ill this path he has himself proceeded, and as he statc.s 
with success. Such inejuiries would have the effect of introduc- 
ing an entire change in the manner of treating mechanic.il sci- 
ence, w'hen, instead of proceetling by the aid of the abstract con- 
siderations of lines devoid of weight, sometimes flexible, at other 
times inflexible and inextensihle, of bodies perfectly hard, oi 
perfectly elastic, w^e shall begin with the nature of the forces 
that act upon the integral molecules of whicli matter is coni- 
po.sed. * 

Should such investigations he, undertaken, they will, like those 
founded on the theory' of gravitation, demand much labour, and 
the succe.ssive efforts of men of genius to bring them to perfec 
fection: so that the opening of the twentieth ciuitiiry may. pet 
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haps, be illustrated by a work on corpuscular mechanics,^ bearinj* 
the same relation to these primary discussions of Laplace, that 
the Mecaniquc Cvkstc docs to the Principia of Newton. 

Wherever we have' had occasion to speak of the progress made 
in any of the brancht s of ceU^fftial meclianics, Newton has pre> 
sented himself to us as the first inquirer, and we have in sonn* 
eases seen him makinjn; vast and even marvellous prosrress, Ur 
was in truth, in this department of knowh'djfo!; far in advance 
of the spirit of the age in which ho lived. Astoiilslu'd at his 
progreSwS, or enviou^of his honour.^ Ins contempoiaries took no 
part in the mighty laixnir, and fifty years elajised between New- 
ton’s publication of tlie Principia, ayd the time of (dairsut, iiav^ 
near seventy from the discovery of the law of gravitation, liefore 
one important addition was made to the investigations of New- 
ton. IiivSlancos of this sort are rare in the history of man. Ar 
chimedes is another similar cas(», but he was evcui more widels 
removed from the bounded sphere of his contemjiorarirs, for no 
addition was made to his discoA'erms in the theory of mechanics, 
until the tinu^ of (Jalileo. The last named jihilosophcr was ou 
the otlier liand one of a brilliant constellation that spread a sud- 
den light over Europe, and left pupils who rapidly extended hi^ 
discoveries. 

But although Newton thus amazed, or excited the env^" of h\> 
contemporaries, until they either feared, or refused to enter into 
(!ompetiticm with hin^ the age was not unprepared for his dis- 
covcrics; it may ewen be considered probable that the theory oi 
universal gravitation, and its consequences, could not have re 
inained much longer hidden. We have in another place men- 
tioned how closely Kepler ajiproached the point attained by 
Newion,'' but a single fake step prevented him from anticipating 
Newton in laying the foundation of the mechanics of the hea- 
vens. In his •introduction to his work dr SleUCt Marfis\ as quo- 
ted by l^aplace in his Eaposition du Sjj.sfemr du Monde,, hr 
thus expresses his views in relation to gravity : — 

‘‘Gr.'wity is no more than a corporeal and mntnal ofTcctlon between boclicF 

•‘I'he dit eclion of the gravity uf bodies \h not towards the centre of the world, 
but towards that the round body of which they form a part; and if the eartt 
were not sfibcrical, heavy bodies placed at diflerent points on its suifacc would 
not (idl towards l!ie same centre. 

«*Two isolated bodies would approach each other, like two magnets, passing 
over, in order to meet, spaces inversely as their masses. Tf the earth and tiu' 
n^on were not rcluined, at the distance which separates them, by an aniina’ 
force or something’ equivalent, tliey would fall one upon the other, the moon 
peHbrnnng|r^ of the distance, and the eaUh tlie rest, supposing them to he 
both equally dense. 

*‘If tlie earth should cease to attract the waters of the ocean they would b^ 
rani^'d towards the moon, in consequence of the attractive forc^* of that ho(l\ 

* ^n). Qitar' No. vl, ji 
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“This fSJrce which reaches to the earth produces tlierc the phenomena of the 
flux and reflux of the tides. ” 

But these beautiful and correct views are mixed up with much 
absurdity and hypothesis, from which his cotemporaries and 
.successors knew not how to sepai;ate them. He himself stopped 
short in the middle of tlie career he had entered upon, and even 
in his latest works appears to have laid as much stress upon fan- 
tastic views of the theory of numbers, and the necessity of the 
universe beinjr subject to the laws of music^^armony, as upon 
the just and clear views we have cited abov«.,''!|' 

Other steps had been also made, equally suited as preparations 
for the investigations of Newton. Descartes had shown how 
mathematics might be applied to mechanical philosophy, and al- 
though his discussions are in themselves useless in consequence 
of faulty and absurd hypotheses, the example was not the less 
valuable in pointing out how similar methods might be applied 
to true theories. The method of maxima and minima and that 
of tangents invented by Format had laid the foundations of the 
infinitesimal calculus; Wallis, Wren, and Huygens had just 
discovered the laws of motion; the last named philosopher, 
had, in his theory of centrifugal force, led the way to the consi- 
deration of curvilinear motion ; and Leibnitz was on the very eve 
of the invention of a method similar to that employed by New- 
ton himself in his researches. But one thing was in truth want- 
ing to render all these isolated inventions applicable to the the- 
ory of the universe, and this was, that th*e law which governed 
the action of the mutual attraction of the planets, should be at- 
tained. Newton however does not appear to have known, or 
at least to have been satisfied with the views of Kepler in relation 
to the mutual action of gravity, while, the law that Kepler had 
assigned for itstdecrease is obviously false. The scene of his first in- 
quiry into this subject is usually laid in a garden ^t Cambridge, 
but in the letter written by his nephew Conduitt to FontenelJe, 
the occurrence is said to have happened in the garden of his paternal 
estate of Woolsthorpe, and in Turner’s History of the Town and 
Soke of Grantham, published in 1806, the apple-tree whose fall- 
ing fruit gave rise to the inquiry is still said to exist. 

The mental process by which he extended the cause, that 
makes a heavy body fall to the earth’s surface, to the circum- 
.stances of the moon’s motion, is familiar to all, as well as the in- 
stantaneous grasp he took of the true law of its action ; while 
the modesty with which he submitted to lay a#ide this splendid 
theory, when he found it inconsistent with what was then known 
of the magnitude of the earth and the distance of the moon, is 
perhaps as characteristic of a great mind as the discovery itself. 
The subject was again up taken under more fortunate auspices, after 
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the publication of Picard^s measure of a clc 2 ;rec of the meridian, 
and was developed in the immortal Principia. 

A S}mopsis of thc‘ extent to which he carried his investigations 
of the necessary consequences of his theory, although we have 
already had occasion to state* so^e of them, and shall, in our suc- 
ceeding article, refer to the rc'st, will not be out of place. To 
unite them in one view, will give a better im^ansi of estimating 
the powers of Ne^wton, than th(' separate cliscussion of each 
under its a]>proprlite head. 

1. He found tl&Q reinarkable properties of the mutual attrac- 
lion of the particles of bodies: that tht* attraetivf' force of a 
sphere, or of a s]>herical sliell, is sanu' as if Its mass were 
collected in its centre; and that a j^oint placcal within a spheri- 
cal or elliptical slu ll, is (‘qnaily attracted on all sides. 

2. llcprov'ed the rotation of the carlli must cause* it to he flat- 
tened at tin* [)oh‘s ; and he determined thf* laws of the variation 
of dc‘gre(*s of a meridian, and of tlie intensity of gravit\% on tlu* 
hypothesis of tin* earth’s being homogem^ous. 

3. If(* s.iw that the action of tlie sun and moon on tlu' terres- 

trial soheroid, must produce* an angular mt>tiou in its axis of ro- 
taVton, cause tlu* (equinoctial poiiits to fall hack, lit! iij> tin* water- 
of the ocean, and keep up the oscillations in the fluid nia^Sj nhich 
we call the tides. JN 

Of these, he completed llielhcmry of the^altraction of spJ^B»i»aI 
bodi-s, and left nothiiv? furtlu'r to be done l)y his succ(‘Ssors; so 
also die pniblem of tlie mutual attraction of two bodies causing 
the elliptic motion of the planets, and ihtt examination of the 
intensity of the attractive* force of the sun, and of plaruds ac- 
companied by satelliU'S, lc-av(* notliing fn lx* d(*sir(rd. But the 
other subjects an^ merely* presented in outline. His theory of 
the figure of the planets, is limilcal to ;t single case; his solu- 
tion of the pit>hleni of tin* precession of tlu* etpiinoxes is imper- 
fect ; and he has considcrc^d the pcrlurbatiuns of no oth(:;r body 
but lh(i moon, one of the most important of which escaped his 
view (uitirely. Still, however, he succeeded in establishing, be- 
3 mnd question, the truth of the jirinciple he had discovered. To 
have detected it, and placed its evidemee upon incontrovertible 
grounds, entitle him to claim a station among philosojdiers the most 
exalted. It is the peculiar glorj^^ of the Newtonian philosophy, 
that its extension, is limited hy the bounds of the universe alone, 
itsa.pplication, hy our power of becoming acquainted w ith the 
existence of boditxs. If its applications to the solar system have 
been finally exhausted by Laplace; the phenomena of the dou- 
ble stars, and the probability wdiich dailj'^ becomes more strong, 
that the stars themselves move according to the great law of uni- 
versal gravitation, open new fields fpr extending it to the expla- 
nation of phenomena, upon a scale exceeding those observed in 
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«)ur systbm, as much, or far more, than that system exceeds in 
niaj^nitude our own earth. 

It is tliis vast extent of application, of which the theory of 
jNcwton is susceptible, and its having been the basis of all the 
discoveries niad(* in celestial mechanics, which entitle his Princi- 
pia to deservcMl pre-c‘mincnce over every uninspired production 
Cjif hinnan gennis. 

Bui in el< \ ;>l<rd^ science, works of even the most exalted cha- 
racter so.m cea'-e I0 ('xcile interest, and in this respect stand upon 
a footing l.ir less favourable* than those whjcFiPtrcat of the mere 
eleinrnl.s, or tli.'ui the |)r{Kluct ions of literary genius. Inclementary 
science. Iiowe.ver diliicult Ili|‘ lirsl lormation of the path may have 
U'cn, wlien once It is fair!) bealf'i), it becomes the* only j)ractica- 
ble jjassage. In lilcratiire. the state* (tf the language forms the 
only limit of llui cm ('llenci* to which ;i single au(Ijf)r of exalted 
genius ma\ at oin-e .iltain, louiiled li\ his jiredceessors, and w’ith- 
ont tile risk of ia ing surpassed, hy posterity. 'J’he iirst book of 
Knclid's deoinefr}, is, after ‘more ihiin twi'nty centuries, supe- 
rior, ill all the esseiitiid l iapiisites, to any other Iri'atise ; while the 
poems (if Jlomer iJiainlain a ])re-emine,nt rank among literary 
[iro iuctions. It is not so willi the rcjsearches of this elevated 
scictic *; llu! siihjcct is vast as creation itself, and its improvc- 
ni( at IS line to the* labours of successive generations. However 
pejiB^t a work may he at first, it will, generally speaking, servo 
only as the jioint wlicnoc to proceed to n('w discoveries, and thu.s 
pre])ares the way for works that will condemn itself to oblivion. 
Such cannot he tlu- case with the Principia; its value can never 
be forgotten ; it will always be consulted by the curious inquirer, 
but its use at the present day, in a course of the study of celes- 
tial mechanics, is in a great measure ai an end. 

^\e liave s])oki‘n of a letter writU'n by* Newton’s nephew, and 
successor in the olfice of master of the mint, to Foptenejlc, when 
the latter was engaged in prej)aring his culogium. It was first 
published in the year 1800, in a history of the town of Gran- 
tliam, by Edmund Turner, F. R, S. 'J'here are also in it other 
particulars in respect to the early life of this great man, in a let- 
ter from Dr. Stnkely to Dr. Mead. 

Newton’s attention, ita])pears, was originally drawn to mathe- 
matic.s, in any* tiling but the legitimate mode of study. Desiring 
lo know the grounds of judicial astrology*, at an early age, he 
erected a figure, and as in this some geometric problems are ne- 
cessary, he looked for those he wanted in the* Elements of Eu- 
clid, by the aid of the index. Thence, — 

“Pie went at once upon De.scartes’ Geometry, and made him- 
self master of it, by dint of genius and application, without go- 
ing through the usual steps, or hai'ing the assistance of any other 
pcr.son.” 
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In 1664, being then twenty-two years of age, be obtjiined a 
prism, and made the discoveries that form the basis of his theo- 
ry of optics; about the same time, lie seems to have discovered 
his method of fluxions. In 1665, he first obtained the law of the 
decrease of the attraction of gra\’itation, in the detection of which 
he was probably aided by his previous exjwriments on light, tin* 
decrease of whose intensity follows the same. la,w w’ith that (»t 
gravity. Thus he had laid the foundation of all his reputJition, 
at the early age of twenty-three years. 

The earnestness with which ComUutt urges upon Fontenelle, 
to take particular notice of the favour Newton enjoyed with 
Queen Caroline, the wife of Georgeill., is curious. At this dis- 
tance of time, when the fame of Newton fills the whole world, 
and when Queen Caroline is better knowm to us by the space she 
occupies in the “Heart of Mid-J..othian,” and the gossiping Re- 
jBainiscences of Horace Walpole, than b)- her importance in real his- 
tory ; we can hardly believe, that .one who admired and respected 
his great relative, as cordially as Mr. Conduitt seems to have 
done, could have thought this to be an addition to liis fame. 

In the letter from i)r. Stukely, it appears, that when at the 
grammar school of Grantham, he employed the time devoted by 
his school-fellows to play, in the construction of machines, among 
which a clock and a windmill were particularly remember^. 

When he was of the age of fourte.en, his'mother removed him 
from the scliool, witl\, the view of making him useful on her 
farm. Among other tasks, he w’as often sent in company with 
a trusty servant to the market at Grantham, to sell corn, and 
other commodities. But Newton on the.se occasions either re- 
tired until the business w'as jjcrformed, to a garret, in which laj' 
a pile of books, or el.se .stopped upon the road, and amused him- 
self with a book under the shade of a hedge, until the servant 
returned. The farming business at home was no better attend- 
ed to. 

“Likewise, when at home, if his mother ordered him into 
the fields, to look after the sheep, tlio corn, or any other rural 
employment, it went on very heavily through his manage. His 
chief delight w'as to sit under a tree with a book in his hands, 
or to busy himself with his knife in cutting wood for models ol 
somewhat or other that struck his fancy ; or he would get to a 
stream, and make mill-Avheels.” 

„.Such^ amusements, at such an age, were probably considered 
as childish ; they •at least convinced his mother that he was unfit 
for a farmer ; he was returned to the grammar school, and thence 
transferred in due time to the University of Cambridge. Yet was 
he not of that abstract turn of mind which disqualifies for tlx* 
active business of life; he held for, many years the importani 
public offiee of m.%ster of the mint, in wJiicJi he gave the greate.sf 
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satisfaction to the government, and where his peculiar aptitude 
for experimental and mechanical science rendered him of great 
value on the occasion of a new coinage. In this also he accu- 
mulated a fortune, large, when estimated by the value money 
had at the time of his death. • 

The letter of Mr. Conduitt, bears testimony to his firm belief 
of the truth o^ revelation, and his exemplary performance of 
Christian duties.' ^So also do many fiapers which he left on that 
subject. If, as is alleged, his views did not on all points coincide 
with those most generally received by the ejiulrch, this difference 
of opinion caused no uncharitable feeling towarils others, and a 
like charity should induce jis to belie.v'e, that when the faith i.s 
sincere, and the practice manifests the influence of religion on 
the heart and life, unintentional errors in doctrine may not be 
F'emembere<l against those who entertain them. 


Art. IV. — A Condensed (ieo^raphy and History of the Wes- 
tern states, or the Mississippi Valley. By Ti.mothy Flint, 
author of Recollections of the last ten years in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Salve magna parens. In two volumes. Cin - 
cinnati, published by E. 11. Flint. . 

Of the many changes which have occurred in the literary 
world within the last century, none has been more marked, nor 
affords better evidence of an improved taste, than that w’hich is 
evinced in the number and character •f the volumes of travels, 
which are daily issuing from the press. Books of topograph} 
and stiitistics have muiti})lied without number, and every day 
brings new materials to the geographer. There is scarcely a 
corner of the earth so secret, but some erratic foot has pressed 
its soil, some prying eye detected its peculiarities. It has be- • 
come almost impossible for a flower to “ blush ; and 

the songster of the forest cannot visit his mistress without im- 
minent dagger of being waylaid by a travelling poet, caricatur- 
ed by an errant painter, or stufled and dried by a greedy natu- 
ralist. New facts are continually added to the stores of know- 
ledge, and the most remote inhabitants of our planet seem to be 
in a fair way to get acquainted wftli each othef, and with all each 
others concerns. * 

Scholars were formerly proverbial for their indolence, and 
devoted those hours which were not spent in study, to useless 
repining or idle festivity. J'hey were any thing but locomotive. 
Poverty and gout were classical maladies, and the one was as 
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often prodncctl by inaction, as the other. Dr. Johnson spent a 
long life in the British capiUil, and while Ins penetrating genius 
explored every department of literature, it was only in his old 
age that he was tempted to encounter tlic toil, and enjoy tlie 
pleasures, of a journey. Ills bod}" was as inert, gross, and slug- 
gish, as his mind was hold, adventurous, and excursive. It is 
almost incredibh; to us, witli our notions of such, mat tors, that a 
man of Johnson's inquisitive temperament, fjjhould never have 
had the curiosity to visit the. most int, ('resting spots within his 
native island. 'Fhe very id(!a of being confined io an island for 
half a century, would now be insupporlabb!; hut to have allowed 
a whole lifetime to glide away will, out (‘xploring the beauties, 
the antiquities, the many curiosities, so profusely scattered with- 
in its narrow bounds, argues a ta'Jfe so dilVereiit from our own. 
as to excilf' our special wonder. If travcdler'' wen' comparative!} 
few, in times past, the number oftliOM' wiio chose to encountei 
the peril of criticism, by vv riting.travels. was still smaller. 'I'lie 
age of di.scovery, it is true, was an enterprising age, but it wax 
not the enterprise of sclmlars. ( Oliimbu-', and Vh'spucci, and 
Cabot, were u(d, hookniaki'is. 'I'lieir aml)i1ion was to disco\or 
countries, and subdue them, not to sliiiu' as autliors, or to extend 
the limits of seienoe. Sir VValter Haleigh and Captain Smith, 
Cook and Anson, and a host of kindred spirits, bore no ;ii)iiiit} 
to our present, race of travellers. They were mariners atul sol- 
diers, who at the oanncin’s mouth souglit “the bubble of reputa- 
tion” in distant hemispheres, without having served an apprt'ii- 
liceship in Grub strec't, and without dreaming of the volume.® 
— nay libraries — that would bo written to illustrate their labours. 

It is only necessary to glanct; over thi’.- eataiogue of any emi 
nent bookseller, in orderato observu' how dilR-rciitly wo ordci 
matters in this, our day and goneralion. Authorship and tra- 
velling arc all*the fasliion; the man wlio ha> neither written a 
book nor seen a foreign country is nohod}, and lit; who has done 
both is not a lion. What was once the business of ycxirs has 
. now become the amusement of a fc'^v idle, liours. No ])rohihi- 
tory duties shackle the fabrications of gc'uius; the bookseller'? 
counter is a free port open to all lit.eraj-y adventurers, and 
where each enjoys the immunities of the most favoiiied authoi- 
Pirates, it is true, sailing under the neutral flag of criticism, in- 
fest the high seas of literature, eommiUing, under a pretenth'd 
right of search, the most unheard of depredations uj)on dull sail- 
ors, and hcaA"y laden craft. Bilt thougli the artillery of the criti' 
arrays itself in grim hostility, the spirit of adv'cnture remains un- 
broken, and every day launches some new bark, either to trcmb](' 
for its little moment on the wave, or to be wafted triumj)hantly to 
fame. Sailors wash the tar from th^ir hands, and write verscK 
in their logbooks: midshipmen indit(' their own adA"enfuro'( ; and 
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nnval commanders, not content with discovering; countries and 
winninu; battles, steer boldly into the ocean of literature, and 
bei^ome the heralds of their own exploits. Gene^rals and sub- 
alterns jostle each other on the field of authorship, and the very 
rank and file, forgetful of military subordination, edge them- 
selves into the company of their superiors, with a courage which 
neither criticisyn nor court martial can daunt. Our authors hy 
profession^ whos<i territory ia.thus invaded, are not backward in 
making re])risa!s, and accordingly they may be seen on the quar- 
ter-<lcck, in the tejit, and, — fnirabilc dictu k — even in the midst 
of battle. The atmospliere of .1 garret is no longer considered 
conducive to the inspiral io|is of genius, — watergruel and thin 
port are exploded, — and the man who should prescribe seclusion 
and meagre diet to a candidate for literary fame, would be set 
down as a (roth — as in justice he ought to be. An author of these 
limes is neilher to he starved nor choked, nor yet docs he die of 
gout or consumption. He is locomotive, convivial, and as gar- 
rulous as the ghost of dame (Quickly. He has the constitution 
and the courage of a grenadier, and rivals a stage-di'iver in the 
rapidity ofliis movements, fie traverses sea and land in search 
of adventures; rides on the angry wave or the peaceable drome- 
dary ; starves in a tent, or revels at a tavern ; j'ats turtle like an 
aldeiinan, and drinks wine like a dragoon : 

Sits tip till miilnii^ht with his host, 

I'ulks politics and gives the t^ast; 

and is at all points an enterprising and a jolly cavalier. It 
would be useless to cite examples in proof of these assertions, as 
they will occur to every reader: Sir Walter Scott is almost as 
well known at Paris as in London or Edinburgh, and is soon 
to traverse Italy; Moore andJeffrey ha’fe swallowed good dinners 
and bad puns in Philadelphia; Byron died in Greece; Cooper has 
become a Rover, (not a Red Rover;) and Irving is IHdng in Spain, 
and may perhaps die in Africa, among the descendants of the 
“ Moors of Granada. ” In short, our authors are all travellers, 
and our travellers, authors. Those who seek the temple of fame, 
instead of mounting Pegasus, take their pa.ssage in a steamboat. 
Every body travels; kings, lords, and commons; merchants and 
mechanics ; bards and barbers; lawyers, doctors, and the right rev- 
e*rcnd fathers of the church — and of the thousand volumes annu- 
ally produced by their joint and several labours, every year brings 
us one or two good ones. 

If we were disposed to be as excursive as tfiosc qf whom we 
treat, we might enumerate a host of travelling anomalies, whose 
researches have instructed, or wdiose oddities have amused us. 
We might discourse of Mr. Owen and Captain Symmes, Red 
racket, and Miss Wright, the two latter of whom have exhibited 
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tlie curious spectacles, of an American savage lecturing' to white 
men, and a maiden lady inveighing against marriage. But we 
have said enough to shew how much we have improved upon the 
narrow notions and queer ways of our predecessors, and to prove 
that our literati are not to be jadged by the same rules which are 
applied to theirs. College halls and attic stories are not now the 
only places to look for wit and wisdom ; the gerpus of our best 
novelist was nursf;d upon the oce^n, tlie bar o/ a western circuit 
has furnished our most successful general, and tl»e prime orator of 
our nation was rc^arcs^l in the back-woods. Our readers therefore 
will not he astonished when we tell them that the best and most 
compendious description of the Westl-rn Country, which our press 
has produced, is from the pen of a New England clergyman, and 

that his bajjtismal name i.s Timothy. The London Quarterlj' 

considercfl, in the case of Dr. Dwight, tliat the fact of his bearing 
that homely appellative, w'as sufficient 1o condemn an elaborate 
body of tlieology, to the preparation of which that eminent di- 
vine had devoted the best years of a laborious life; and we know 
not whether its second appearance on an American titlepage, 
will meet with any belter reception. But we hope that when 
due allowance is made for the innovating spirit of the times, our 
erudite brethren across the water will indulge us in the whim of.*** 
christening our children according to our own taste, and ev€n 
placing these old fashioned and scriptural names on our 
pages. 

Our author left the bosom of a quiet Presbyterian congregation 
in New England, and emigrated with a large family, to the west. 
Embarking on the Ohio for Pittsburg, he followed the meand^s ’ 
of that river through its whole course, 'and then descended the 
Mississippi to St. J^ouis.* Here he remained engaged in the du- 
ties of his profe.ssion for some time, when he removed to St. 
Charles on the* Missouri. After residing a year or two at this place 
he descended the river to New Orleans; — then he established an 
academy at Raj)ide, ].<ouisiana, and finally settled at Cincinnati. 
Our space will not allow us to pursue him through the wanderings 
often eventful years, in the course of which he visited all the west- 
ern states and territories, and resided in several of them. We refer 
the readerto the author’s “Recollections of Ten Year^' Residence 
in the Western Country,” a work of strict veracity, but which nc- 
A'crtheless possesses all the interest of a romance. Mr. Flint’s de- 
scriptions of scenery have been generally admired ashighly pictur- 
esque and striking; his jheturfi's of western men and manners are 
sketched with agraphic. fidelity ; andhishccounts of hisownadven- 
fures, and of the accidents which befell his family in the wilder- 
ness, some of which arc of a truly pathetic character, are told with a 
simplicity and earnestness which come directly to the heart of 
the reader. To judge of Mr. Flint by his writings we should 
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say he would never grow old ; nature to his eye is always beau- 
tiful and glowing; and though surrounded witli difficulties and 
embarrassments which would have broken down a less buoyant 
spirit, he has always written with the fervour and sprightliness of a 
young poet. • 

The more matured and deliberate result of ten years’ travel and 
observation, ig.,the work, whose title is placed at the head cf this 
article. We do nevt think the title a* happy one, as the work con- 
tains a good deal of matter which is not strictly historical, and is 
delifient in some of the features of a geography ; yet it is perhaps 
as good a one as couhl have been adopted for such a book, and 
the book itself as well digesIcMias the materials would allow. An 
accurate and complete geography of the western country cannot 
yet be written. Much of the information required for such a 
work can only be gathered by personal observation, and a life- 
tiiiK! would be expended in collecting materials by this laborious 
process. Although the whole, courdry has been explored, the 
portions of it which have been described are comparatively small, 
and those descriptions have seldom been characterized by sci- 
entific, accuracy. The Journals, tours, letters, and other works 
, descriptive of that country, which have reached us, have gene- 
■^jrdly been of a light and popular character ; and however amusing 
^fliviiistructivc they may be, they do not embrace the details re- 
quired by the geographer. Such writers do not stoj) to measure 
heights and distances, to analyze minerals^ to sound watercourses, 
and trace out boundary lines. They speak of the people as they 
find lliem, and the climate as it affects themselves; and after all, 
they profe.ss to give opinions, rather than facts. With regard to 
large portions of the country, the institutions arc so new, and the 
artilieial divisions so recent, that the faots in relation even to these 
prominent foaturi's are not yet on record ; and the changes which 
are continually operating throughout the whole region, are so 
gr,eat, and .so rapid, that little reliance is to be placed upon any 
information which is not of recent origin. The constitutions and 
Laws of the new states, arc frequently altered and remodelled, be- 
fore any definite system is finally adopted, and although a pro- 
fessional eye will easily di.scover a few strong characteristic traits, 
which universally prevail, yet the details of the existing statu- 
tory law, are sometimes not to be readily gathered even from the 
statute book. 

In the preceding remarks we must be understood as referring 
to those details wliich belong to tfie province 61 geography, and 
without which, a work, liowever valuable in other respects, can- 
not fairly be entitled to that name. Yet these details are precisely 
such as .are least generally read, and the absence of which would 
mo.st cheerfully be excused,, if it was not specially “ nominated 
in the bond,” that they should he forthcoming. Few readers 
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desire to learn the exact limits of a county in Ohio, the precise 
location of a scat of ju.slicc in Illinois, or the particular charac- 
ter of a lead mine in Missouri — yet these are j!;eofj;ra])hical facts. 
Throwing them aside as unimportant, or putting tliem out (U 
the question as not attainable, ‘tlie remainder of this department 
of Mr. Flint’s work is entitled to no common shan* of praise;. 

The introductory part of this work is that whieh perhaps will 
be read with most iiterest,'as it cmhraci'S j'opular topics, and 
affords full scope to the j)eculiar tahMits of the author. In tracing 
out the natural divisions of the coirtdry. and ch veloping its pro- 
minent features, he exhibits great power and felicity of descrip- 
tion. Whenever he sh.ikesoti the U ainiueis i)f lht‘ nu-re geogra- 
pher, and gets hack to his n.‘r(d/c('/ioi)\, v. hen he la\s aside the 
coinpi/er, and assume'^ the an/h.ir, he heeonies eloquent and 
graphic. 

The first ^ohunt' heojii'^ wlih the ‘•(leiu'i'al feat ores of the 
Mississippi v;'!le\ ; Face of Ih ■ (’.MuOry ; Mountains; Miiie- 
j'als arranged node)' distinct head--. 'I'he divisions oj these snh- 
jects is natural and coiiipri.-hens; \ e. and tin- e\(‘Cution nn'S'erlv. 
Instead of wearying lie- readi-r with technical dt-tails of tin- to- 
pography of each petty district, the author classes his subject 
under a few general lieads, which comprise all the iufonnation 
desired. 'I'he plan is judicious ; for, although the westerli coun- 
try embraces c^ery variety of soil and suifaee, there is no coun- 
try whose featun'S ar.‘' more strougl\ marked with characteris 
tic traits, d'he mountains — the jir.uries — the liarrens — the river 
bottoms — the timiiered ujilands — tin- mineral ilistr'cts, (-.'icli In 
elude vast regio.is, and have each a ilistiiictive eharacler. W’uh- 
in each district tin- ciiaracu-r of tlie country is remarkably ii.ii- 
form — .so mucli so, that m pcrsoii conversant with the snliject, 
will often, by the men- insjiec-tion <d' a ma]), form a tolerahle 
idea of the (Uscription of a ilislrict v hich he has not si-en. ^J'he 
author traces tlie magniricent outline of this iiiimeuse A-alley, with 
the bold haml of one who is intimatelv acqn,i.int(;d with all it-- 
features. Hounded by the Alleghanies on the one .side, and the 
Rocky Mountains on the other, tin- mind is tilled Avith Avondet 
in the contemplation of its immensity. It is the largest valleA 
in the Avorld. 'I’he \a hole is draiiietl by the Mi.ssissippi, some 
of Avhose tributaries roll for a thousand miles through forests yet 
unexjilored, before they mingle their waters with those of the 

ni-ighly .stream. — 

« *• 

“Tracinj^ t^ie distance hy llir meande rs of the rivers, from Oleanc point on 
the Allci^-lieny, to the tni^licst point of boat navlg-ation on the Missouri, the dis- 
tance will be nearly Jfve thmisand miles. From the hij^hest point of boatahle wa- 
ters on the Tennessee, to the hij^hest point to which boats can ascend on t!ic 
Arkansas and Ued rivers, the distance by the same measure is at least three thou- 
sand miles. In short, examined in any of it», dimensitin.^, ihw valley presents to 
tis the extent of a continent. \Vc need only examine this distance, us laid down 
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on the graphic scale, to which we have alliuled, to be sli uck wiOi the prodigious 
extent of comparative plain, hctw'cen the Alleghenies and the Itocky niouiv 
tains, 

*• Most fitlicr larpff and Ion}? rivers, rise and fall into the sea nearly in the same 
climate. AVe recollect no other river hut the Mi.s.sissippi, tlial rises in irozen re- 
pons, and far to the north, and continue^, to bend its course to the south, still 
act|niriiig’ the temperature of more p nial climates, until it discharges its waters 
into tile sea, in the region of the olive, the fig, and the sugar-cane. From this 
singular configuration of the valley, results, as we sliall have occasion to observe, 
its gre.Tl diierslty of cljmate. ^ • 

“ Tbei'e is another singular circumsl.'incc in the physical character of this val- 
ley. The great ranges of inoiinlains that hound it, on its eastern and western 
exiremities, stretch along, coinparafively, near their respective oceans. I-'or in- 
.'ttance, no one of the Atlantic rivers that rises in the Alleglienies, has any thing 
like so long a course as the Oliio ^r the 'I’ennessee, .'ilthough neither of these 
rivers, in reaclnng their jiarcnt channel, has traicrsed lialf the width of the Mis- 
sissippi \alli} .” 

Vfininlr. — T'he .•nillior’s views on llii.s .siibjecl, accord with 
ihose of other inlellijrent men. but are generally of a specula- 
tive character. They arc not the rt'snlt ol' scientific int'^cstiga- 
lion, or actual ex])crinienf. Vff, they are valuable as far as they 
go, a.s tlie opinions of an acute observer, founded upon long ex- 
perience. The frame of an author may he readily supposed to 
1)0 suflicicntly .sensitive, l)nt we should not admit it.s infallibility 
a.s a thermometer. 

J)i.s(‘af.cs. — To this chapter we have the same objection to 
inalce, as to the one jvcccding it. It is sensible, and well writ- 
ten, but altogether speculative. 'Die opinions arc pojnilar, and 
such as well-informed men in the we^t^gcnerally hold, except 
that loo much is conceded to the ix'juiled unheallhincss of the 
country. Tlic belief of the sickliness of this climate, which was 
once so general, is now c.vpioded, and later experience has show'n 
that it is jiositively congenial to ihc^hunuui constitution, in a 
more than ordinary degret*. ^'llat the natural increase of the po- 
pulation is greater than in ino-'t other countries^ that man at- 
tains h(*re his largest stature, and that human life reaches its ut- 
most duration, arc positions wliich we think will soon be esta- 
blished, in relation to the gri'atest portion of thi.s valley. Kvery 
word that Mr. Flint says on tiiis subject is strictly ti’ue, but his re- 
marks arc tru(‘ in our opinion as e.vcrpl io/ts, rallier than as general 
facts; tlH’y‘»u’e correct as apjilicahle to s if k! y places, hni we believe 
that such sjiols are comjiaralively few and small. When all the 
necessary allow'ances shall lui\<' iieen made for tlie privations and 
hardsl»i])s endured by (‘migrants, for the eil'ects produced by 
tlie change of climate and food, aad for the vjyious causes of dis- 
ease. attributed to the mode of life, rather than to»the climate, 
Ave have no question that tliis country will be ranked among the 
most salubrious, and that the ju aii'ies of the west, will, in a few 
years, become to the continent of America, what tlie south of 
France is to Europe, The'*Freuch settlers In Illinois, inc.re'aseW 
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rapidly, and, throughout a period of near century, enjoyed al- 
most uninterrupted health. They found here a climate not great- 
ly differing from their own ; they were well clad, had good 
houses, and lived abstemiously. The Americans, who settled 
around them and among them/ were uniformly sickly; and after 
their ingress, the ‘^American hottom^’ acquired the character, 
which it still retains, of being unhealthy. The American settlers 
differed from tlie French in everji respect. Ifk would be easy to 
multiply examples of this kind, if the limits of this paper did 
not oblige us to passion to otlier topics. 

Trees and Shrubs . — This sul)ject is treated in the autiior\s 
best style, and is full of interest ; forl’IVIr. Flint is a gfuniine lover 
of nature. He has had the goofi sense not to dwell on tliis topic 
a professed naturalist, ’’’ ‘Hjut onl\^ to take j)(q)ular views ol 
the subject, which, after all, are best uiuUostood, most interest- 
ing, and most iiselul.” Jt belongs to the foppeoy of science, to 
mock our e\j)ectal ions by an array/>f learned barbarisms, under- 
stood only by the initiated; and we an^ olhm, while thus delud- 
ed with technical phrases, tempted to wonder with the hon(‘st tar, 
^^why the}" can’t call a liorsc^, a horse.” We an' all familiar 
with the willow, the poplar, and tlu' (jak, hut few of us would 
know them under a Liniuean name; nor <'an w(' he expected to 
do so, when botanists themselves have adopted various nomen- 
clatures. 

The west is the paradise of trees and shrubs; the aliundance 
and richness of the vegetation are a tlieme of standing remark. 
The soil is so fertile, and the climate so congenial to vegetable 
life, that every indigenous production attains its greatest size, 
and assumes tlu* richc*st and def‘pt»st colours. Kvery admirer of 
nature who lias travelled in the west, lias remarked the vividness 
of the landscapes, the inteuseness of th(‘, verdure, the gaudiiK'ss 
of the flowers/ the ilepth or the brilliancy of every tint of the 
forest and the prairie. Mr. Flint is at home among these beau- 
tiful scenes, and we must let him speak of them. The following 
extract is from his description of the cypress-tree: — 

These noble tfoes rear tlieir straight columns from a large cone-shaped but- 
tress, whose circumference at the ground, is, perhaps, t!ir<. e times that of the 
regular sliaft of the tree. 'Cfiis cone nst-.s from six to ten b et, with*.i regular and 
sharp taper, and from tlie apex of the rone towers the peT peiulicular column, 
w’ith little taper, after it has left the rone, from sixlv It) ( itchly feet clear shaft- 
Vet^ near its toj), it begins to throw out niidtitudc s of hon/.ontal branches, which 
interlace w*ith those of the adjoimng trees, and when hare of leaves have an air 
of desolation and death, more easily f#Jt tivan desenhed. In the season of vege- 
tation, the leaves are short, fine, ami of a verdure so det'p, as ulm<>bt to seem 
brown, g'ivinj:^ an indescribable air of fiineieal solemnity to this sinj:^ular tree. A 
cypress forest, when viewed fjom llie iKijae* nt hills, with its numberless inter- 
laced arms, covered with ibis hiown foliage, has the aspect of a scaffolding' of 
verdvire in the air. It grows, too, in deep and sickly swamps, the haunts of fe- 
ver, nuisquitoes, mocasin snakes, alllg-alors, and all loathsome and ferocious ani- 
mals, that congregate far from tlie abode.s of man, and seem to make common 
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cauac with nature ajjalnat him. The cypress loves the deepest, most gloomy, in- 
accessible, and inundated swamps; and south of 33°, is generally found covered 
with sable festoons of long moss, hanging, as it were, a shroud of mourning 
wrcatlis almost to the ground. It seems to flourish best where the water covers 
the roots for luilf the year. When it rises from eight or ten feet water of the 
overflow of the rivers, the apex of its buttress is just on a level with the surface 
r)f tlie water. It is then, in many places, that they cut it. The negroes surround 
the tree in periogues, and tluis get at the tree, above the huge hard buttress, and 
fell it with compa: alive case.*^ 

In the following descriptiorr, weliave a rival for the celebrat- 
ed walnut of the lakes, which has taken a trip to England : — 

*‘The sycamore is the king of the western forests. It flourishes alike in every 
pai;t of the valley that we have* seen. It is the largest tree of our woods, and 
rises in the most graceful forms, with vast, spreading, lateral branches, covered 
willi a bark of a hrillianf Tlie.se hundred white arms of tlie sycamore, 

interlacing with the branches of the other forest trees, in the rich alluvions, where 
it delights to grow, adds one of the distinguislung traits of grandeur and beauty 
to tlie forest. A tree of tliis kind, near Marietta, measured fifteen feet and a half 
in diameter. Wt have seen one on the I5ig Miami, uhich we thought still larger. 
Judge Tucker of xMissonri, cut off a section of the liollow trunk of a sycamore, 
applied a roof to it, and fitted it up f»ria stiuh.^’ 

The^ col ton-wood, we are told, is of the poplar class, ^^and 
sometimes vies with the sycamore itself for predominance in 
size and grandeur. 

On the sand-bars and Islands of llie rivers, wherever the alluvial earth be- 
gins to deposile, there springs up a growth of collon-wood, the young trees 
standing so thick, as to render it difRc\dt for a bird to fly among them, and hav- 
ing to a person passing at d little distance on the ri^ er, a singular appearance of 
regularity, as though they had been put out to ornament u pleasure-ground.” 

The far-famed magnolia, our author thinks lias been overrated. 

The fragrance is indeed powerful, but, to us, sickly and offen- 
sive.’^ In point of lieauty, he gives the preference to Ihc calalpa, 
the china-tree, and the '^)OW-wood, all of which ornament this 
region of trees and flowers. We are scf!rry that w(' cannot, follow 
him through the list which contains the nannes of several other 
trees peculiar to that region, some of whicli aiT^ said to be as 
striking in their appearance as those we have allinled to. The 
wild fruits arc so numerous and so luscious, that the very de- 
scrij)tion of them is enough to provoke appedite. Of the grape, 
we are told, — 

** Nothing js so fumiliar to the eye of a traveller in this country, as soon as be 
enters on the richer lands, as to sec vines, often of a prodigious size, tliat are 
perpendicularly attached at the top to branches, sixty oi- eiglCy feet from llic 
ground, and at a great lateral distance from the trunk of the tree. It is a stand- 
ing puzzle to a young man, first brought into these woods, to task his ingenuity, 
by putting liim to account for the manner, iir which a vine, perhaps nearly of the 
si/e of the human body, has been able to fear itself to sue#) a height. There can 
he however no doubt, tliat the /me in this case is coeval with thc^ tree ; that the 
tree as it grew reared the vine ; and that the vine receded from the trunk, with 
the projection of the lateral branch, until in the lajise of lime this singular ap- 
pearance is presented. ” 

The cane, the gooseberry;, llie privet, and the hazle, are de- 
scribed as being indigenous to this valley. 
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The chapter on Herbs ^ G?*asscs, and Flowering Plan is, con- 
tains accounts of some ]>ro(hic1ions not generally known. 

We pass over some thirty or forty pages on *d7ii?na/s^ as tlicse 
have been treated of more fully by other writers. 

Pivers . — TTndcr this licad have a long and very interest* 
ing account of the ]Mississij)pi river — the best, perhaps, that has 
ever been written. — 

**It commences in many l)ranc]\cs, that* rise, for the most part, in wild rice 
lakes*, but it traverses no great distance l)eforc it has hcc'>me a broad stream. 
Sometimes in its beginnings it nu)ves a wide expanse of waters, with a curi'ent 
scarcely perceptible, along a marshy bed. At others, its fishes are seen darting 
over a white sand, in >vaters almost as Iransnaient as air. At otiicr times, it is 
compressed to a narrow and rapid currciit, betw een ancient and hoary limestone 
blufta. Having acquired, in a length of course lollowing its meanders, oj‘ tlirce 
hundred miles, a wndth of half a mile, and having formed its distinctive charac- 
ter, it precipitates its waters <luvvn the faUs of Si. Antliony. 'Thence it glides 
alternately through beautiful meadows and deep forests, swelling, m its advanc- 
ing march, with the tribute of an Jniiidrcd streams, fn its piaigress, it receives 
a tributary, wlilch of itself lias a course of a thousand leagues. 'Thence it roIK 
with its accumulated, turbid, and sweepiifg* mass of waters, through continued 
fotcsls, only broken here and there by llu' axe, in lonely grandt iir to tlu* sea. 
No tbinking* mind can contemplate this mighty and resistkss wave, sweefilng In 
its proud course from jioint to ]>oint, curving round its beivls, through the dark 
forests, without a fetdmgof sui>limity . I'lie Imiuired shores, laved by its waiter, 
the long course of its tiibulanes, some of winch are already the aI>odes of culti- 
vation, and others j>ursuing an immense cour.se, without a solitary dwelling iif ci- 
vilized man being seen on their banks; the numerous tribes of savages that now 
roam on its borders ; the affecting and imperishable, traces of generations tliat 
are gone, leaving no other memorial of Ihcir existence, or materials for their his- 
tory, than their tcimlis, whicknse at frefjuent inter>als along its lianks; the ihm, 
but glorious anticipations of the future; — these are subjects of contemplation 
that cannot but a.ssociatc Ihcinselvt s witli the \u‘w of tins river.’’ 

Ouraitilior j)ur!stu*s the Mississippi Ihroiij^boiit Its vhelc course, 
describing jKodicularly all its j)(;culiariii*\s, ulilch an* numerous, 
tracing out tin* eharacfi^r ibs shore.s^ and noticing all ils im- 
portant (ributai’ies. As liiis river forin.s llie cliief feature of the 
whole region, it deserves to have been thus (daborately skctclied: 
and Mr. Flint has mingled^ willi great lidelily of detail, some 
niast(U'l v delineali<ms of sr.eiKuy. 

*(/b(/rigi?ies\ — "Jd)(‘ character of the Indian tribes, and ll)e ])(>- 
licy j)ursu(‘(l towards Ihtun l)y tlie American govm-iniumt, aresub- 
j(‘cts about wliicli little is known (*ven in our ovvii country. Tliat 
they are a distinct race, uilti a mental and plij-sical organization 
rntirely dithuamt from tlu* Kuropean family, is now no long<u‘ 
doubtful ; hut few liave studied their ]ia))its sufliciently to inforiu 
US m wlliJt Il) 0 .s(’. sjiecilic (liuoronf.cs i-oiisisf. AVe tlo not com- 
plain of any lack t)f comments on the Indian chai'acler, for wc 
have had these in ahuiidaiicc; hut few oi these disc|uisitious havt^ 
been the result of personal ohsfn’vation, or have been character- 
ized by a spirit of calm inv(;stif>;ation. Mr. Flint’s views are 
such as we had a right to cxj)ect from a CJiristian ministiT, and 
an American citizen ; they arc liberal, philosophical, and just : 
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tlistingiuishcfl ns well by their acuteness and good sense, as by 
a S])irit of benevolence towards that unhappy race. Yet he is 
unwilling, in his sympathy for the aborigines, to charge their 
extinction as a crime upon his countrymen. — 

has been the favourite tlieme of eloquence/* he says, ‘*:uul the readiest 
pas-^port to cstiniation lor f)hilanthropy and benevolence, to bring ip the guilt 
ot having de'^t^()}*^/d the past race of this people, and of having posscss(*d our- 
selves of liicii lund^^Une uoidd thipk it hid been discovered, that the po])ula- 
tioii, the itnpi'ovenK ills, and the social happiness of our great pohtica eilifu e, 
CiUglit iK^ei’ to haveftx cn ended »n place of these habitations of cruelty. Let 
ns p.t\ them, l.et us piadice foibearance to the end *Let us send them instruc- 
tion, (Ihnsliuuity, aiul tlie aits. 'Idiey are not the less ohjeds of our phy, and 
ol^our unto iiig benevolence, heciAise the causes ol their decay and cxlmctiun 
are found in lhe:r own nature, and tlie unchang'cablc order of things. It is un- 
cb.U'goalile, as llu. laws ('f n.iturc that savages should giv<" place to civili/,e(l men, 
])()sst s*>ed ol the slK ngtii, .^ji.rit, and improvement ol tlie social compact. We 
eoiie* •\e that it is not aitogetlu r owing eilhi'i* to the [proximity of tlie white.s, to 
ai\h j.l sptnls, or to smali-jiox, that the Indian tubes me constantly tiiininishing. 
'the tin tiiou-aiul rnouiKis in this vallev, the lutle nu monals ot an immensely 
uuineiotis tonieu [x jjui tion, hut to 4 )i!r \it vv no more eivili/ed llian the present 
1 . 1 ( 1 '^, are pioots llial the country was de’populatcd when the white men first be- 
came a( tpkiinU d w 111 It. If we cm infer nothing else from the inrmnds, \vc 
(ball;, iiiKv liial ih's ( oinioj oiKeh.ulits millions. We dig' up our pottery 
wh Is we makt our cf intichis. We dig up tliOir bone-, w’hen we level these 
mom: Is. 'fhey wei'e beyond doubt a very rude people, and very laborious. 
\\ iieiL are tlu y now' ^ their ])laces are occupied by a race, w bo w'crc decreasing 
m then turn wiicn our tathers first saw the country. 

“ It is out of all (pie.stion, that agesbdore they bud seen white men, they w’cre 
(livicLd us now' into an hutVlred pett\ tubes, engiigcd,as, lull for the interference 
of om government, they would now be, in endles-^ and exterminating wars, in 
whicb tin y dashed infants into the flames, diank the warm blood ot* their vic- 
tim, or (.lanced and yelled umnd the stake, wdiere he w^as consuming in the fire. 

“Our gov eminent is exerting a constant effort to hold the tribes leashed in, 
and to ]>ievt nt liiein from destnn mg one another. Had it been our policy to 
extei.nmatc the I’uee, as it Iiu4 been taxed, nothing more w'ouUl Iiavc been ne- 
cessiuy than Uj nnkcnmd the savages, excite t^eir jealousies, and stir up their 
r(‘venge, and let tiu n destroy each other. Ihit on the conti’ary it sceuis to have 
been the guiding maxim ot the govenniient, to do all practicable good, and ward 
off all |)ossiole evil from this devoted and unhappy ruce.** ♦ 

Uiulor tlie h(‘a(l of Sfitiniial Charaefer^^ (of the western 
peoj)le) we find the l\)llowing remarks, whicli are (luitc eharac- 
tenstie and true. 

“But young as the country is, variously constituted and combined as arc the 
elem(.nts of its population, ilu ie is already marked, and it is every year more 
fully de\ido]fed, a distinctive churacter of the western people. A traveller from 
the Atlantic cities, and used only to tlieir manners, descending the Ohio and the 
Miss’ssippi in a ste amboat of the larger class, will find on hoard, w'hat may be 
considered fair samph s of all classes m our cotmlry, except the farmers. * * 

'fhe manners so ascertained, will stiike such a traveller as we have supposed with 
as much of novelty, di^tmetness, and we fnay add, if he be not bigoted and fas- 
tidious, With as much pleasiirev saving the language, as though lie had visited a 
country beyond the seas. 1 'Ik* dialect is diflerent. 'flic enunciation is different. 
The peculiar and proverbial colloquy is diff* rent, 'fhe iigurcs and illustrations 
used in common parlance, are stnkingl} diflerent. We regret, that fidelity to 
our picture, that frankness and truth, comjiel us to admit that the frequency of 
profanity and strange curses, is oiflinanly an unpleasant clement in the conver- 
sation. The speaking is more rapid. TUc manner has more the appearance of 
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eftfnestness and abruptness. The common comparisons anci analog*iea are drawn 
fi*om different views and relations of thing-s. Of course he is every moment re- 
minded, that he is a stranger among* a people, whose modes of existence and 
ways of thinking are of a widely different character from those m die midst of 
which he was reared. Although we have so often been described to this tra- 
veller, as back-woodsmen, goiiger.s, nfifians, demi-savages, a repulsive mixture, 
in the slang phrase, of the “hor»e and alligator,^* we confidently liazard the opi- 
nion, that when a little accustomed to the manners of the better class of people 
among us, he will institute a comparison between our neop*e*and his own, not 
unfavourable to us. There is evidently more case and fraojinc.ss, more readiness 
to meet a wish to form an acquaintance, sufficient tact whe.^ to advance, and how 
far, and where to pause in this effort, less hojdmg back, les,* distrust, less feeling 
as if the address of a stranger were an insult, or a degradation. There is incul- 
cated and practised on hoard the steamhoat^ja courtesy tc ladies, which is de- 
lightful in its proper extent ; but which is hA“e apt to overstep the modesty of 
nature, in the affection of a chivalrous deference, which would be considered mis* 
placed or ridiculous, ou tlie Atlantic shores.^* 

The historical portion of iliis work is hotter in point of mat- 
ter, than of style; the materials arc rich, hut arc worked u]> with 
too little care. The history of the w<‘sUjrn country is full of in- 
terest. "I'lic French who first explored it, were kindly received 
by the aborigines, and were careful to maintain with the latter^ 
throughout an intercourse of many yt*ars’ standing, those amicable 
relations, which were at first c‘stablished with great frankness on 
both sides. They were tlius enabled to penetrate far into the. 
country, to witness its untamed luxuriance, and to see itsr inha- 
bitants in their native savaginiess. They saw the Indian charac- 
ter in a more amiable light, than it has ever developed to anyj 
other peojjle, b(*causc lliey art‘ almost th(‘ only people who have 
been admitted without suspicion to th(‘ fin-sidc and the altar of 
the savage. Wlicn l^a llarpe first visited the Indians of Arkan- 
sas, they gave liim a great feast whicli histed three days, during 
wJiich every act of savagi; hospitality was exerted to do honour 
to their guest. 

“When he retipcd to repose, several warriors attended with eagle feathers to 
drive away the ffies and mnsquitoes, and to fan him through the night. They 
still continued tlicir harangues, <lances, and songs by day; casting from time to 
time buffldo robes at bis feet, 'riiey maile him presents of rock salt, corn-bread, 
tohacc<i, and a rock of a lieautiful blue and red colour, to wdiich they added a 
young slave, eight years old. They regretted they had not received his visit 
one moon earlier; declaring the}^ could then have given him seventeen slaves, 
iniitead of this one ; but averred that tliey had eaten them all at a public festi- 
val.” 

La Salle, for whom Father Hennepin claims the honour of the 
di??covcr.y of the Mississippi, was among the first and the most in- 
trepid of these cxjilorators. He passed from Canada, by the Lakes 
and the Mii^sissipjii, to the tirulf of AJcxico, and returned by 
nearly the same route. His company consisted of Father Louis 
Hennepin, a Franciscan friar, and thirty-four men. After a se- 
ries of adventures, some of which are sufficiently romantic, and 
after passing unharmed through a tliousand dangers, this brave 
n^massinated in the wildernc.ss by his own followers. Our 
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author, however, awards to Marquette and Joliette, two French 
missionaries from Canada, the honour of being considered the 
first discoverers of tlie Mississippi. The death of Father Mar- 
quette has a melancholy interest, and is highly characteristic of 
the times. • 

“Previous to his discovery of the Mississippi, he had been a laborious and 
faithful missionajy iji ^anaila. After that discovery he was still jjrosecutinpf his 
travels with great an&ir. On his way from Oliicago to Michiliniackinuck he en* 
tered a river, which b^e his name. lie requested his followers to land, intltna. 
ting that he had a pre®ntiinent that he should end his days there. He landed, 
erected an altar, said mass, and r<:tir<^l a little <tislaiicc, ats he said, to offer thank# 
to God? and requestc<| tliut he migti be kft alone for half an hour. When they 
retiivnctl, he had expired. The pltfce is not known, where Marquette is inter- 
red.” 

The history of the colonies established iQ Louisiana, is highly 
interc.sting, although but little, comparativ&ly speaking, has yet 
been gleaned, of the many vestiges Which undoubtedly remain 
of the ancient French settlers. They were a very primitive 
people — amiable .n their rnamrers, but not distinguished for lit- 
erature, or enterjji'isc. Of cour.se they left little on record ; and 
but few traces remain of their motles of existence, except su<s|j 
as are impressed on the character of their descendants, and 1^ 
institutions of the country. They had few wars and few Uwsu^,. 
Their priests and their military commanders ruled them, wi^ 
an easy rein, leaving but little room for tJje interference of 
l&e ciyil authority. They arc remarkable for having existed 
pearly a century in the wilderness, with little protection from 
Hhe mother country, and almost without molestation from the 
•savage tribes.. With the latter they often intermarried; and 
their unambitious policy^ inoffensive lives, ofi'ered no cause 
of jealousy. They were agreeable and^ convenient neighbours; 
yielding to the aborigines all the courtesies of social intercourse, 
and conceding to them that equality of standing, \yithout which 
such an intercourse cannot be sincere or durable, and carrying 
on with them a traffic which was mutually beneficial. They 
were just to the Indians, and kintTto each other, and were alto- 
gether a very estimable and happy people. Their settlements 
were few and widely separated, leaving immense regions unoc- 
cupied, perhaps unexplored, to be discovered and subdued by our 
more errterprising countrymen. Some of their priests have left 
manuscripts, containing accounts of the country, and personal 
adventures, and we are surpri.«cd that more pains have not been' 
tAken to collect and preserve thcirv They are,beginning to ex- 
cite attention, and we have no doubt will af .some fiiture d.ay be 
highly prized by the American .scholar. 

The settlement of the western country by the citizens of llu^ 
.'Vtlantic states, presents another attractive* point in tlie history 
that region, and is the mdro so, as it affords somr> r>f <he vn'"-'' 

voT,. V. — xo. 10 . 
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vivid illustrations of our national character. Of our public func- 
tionaries, Washington was llie first to point out the importance 
of this country ; but humbler individuals explored it more ex- 
tensively. Boon, and otlicrs of a similar character, crossed the 
mountains singly, or in small parties, wandering westwardly 
from day to day, anti from week to week, attracted by tlie ferti- 
lity of the soil, the richness of the forest, and^the abundance oi' 
game, until they reached the shores of tlie (^hio. Surrounded 
by dangers, by rapacious beasts, and hostile Indians — travelling 
with stealthy footsteps by tlay, aj.tl hiding a[* night — yet they 
lingered in this paradise of hunlers.as if s|)ell->)ound, and return- 
ed only to excite others to follow tnern into the wilderness, by 
the almost incredible accounts of their own adventures. The 
pioneers arc a peopile peculiar to our country, I'hey live ot 
choice in the forest, and ajpe ujowilling to sidmiit to the restraints 
of society. Wlien others follow and settle around them, the} 
still recede, keeping ever in a<l,vance of tlie pi nnanent popula- 
tion. They are brave, patient of fatigue, and capable of endur- 
ing wonderful hardships. They lodge in the open air, and live 
ftjr whole days without food, without any apparent iriconveni- 
efice. Their cabins afford but little proleetion from the climate, 
and all-^eir domestic arrangements show them to be a migrating 
pfeoplev unaccustomed to provide for any day beyond that which 
is passing, or to fore.see any emergency more pressing than that 
which is'^pnesent. Th/jy are honest, and very generous. Crimes 
of magnitude seldom occur among them ; and it is a singular 
fact, that at those remote points, wlu'rc the law is almost un- 
known, travellers enjoy a degree of security which is scarcelj 
known in any other part of the world, “Murders sometimes take 
place ; for men will quairel in every country, and choice spirits 
will cut each other’s throats, all the world over — but a back- 
woodsman difidains a petty felony. They have a fine easy inde- 
pendence of feeling and manner, which is very attractive. There 
is nothing of affectation in it, nor is at it all speculative. It is 
not, as foreigners who have never seen them have assumed, the 
insolence of low breeding, ^or tKl pride of aping their superiors 
in wealth or education. It is nature, unaccustomed to any di.s- 
tinctions among men, but such as arise from the different grade.*- 
of intellect anfl manhood. It is immaterial whether liis guest 
be high or low, the hospitality of the back-woodsman is the 
s^c, a*iul is regulated by the .simple rule of according to others 
that which undei* similar circumstances he would expect to re- 
ceive. Like the uncivilized races, they arc indolent, improvi- 
dent, ami careless of the comforts of life; sagacious, and fertile 
of invention, and cajiable, when excited, of powerful bodily ex- 
ertions. . 
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We have not room to point out the whole process of emigra* 
tion and settlement, the devices to which tlie first inhabitants re- 
sorted for protection and subsistence, or the final results of their 
exterprise. The whole land was overrun with hunters, who 
dwelt in camps, or in temporary oobins, and whose herds, roam- 
ing at large, became a kind of joint stock, in which the Indian 
and the wolf often claimed more than an equal dividend. To 
these succeeded ^ace of farmers, who, w^hile they introduced 
the industry, thel arts, and the ’institutions of social life, imbibed 
much of the hard hood, and many of the customs of their prede- 
cessors. 1 I 

The erection of new states, is a subject \TOrthy the attention of 
the politician. Ours is the only country in which the adoption 
of forms of government has resulted from the deliberate choice 
of the j>eople. The inhabitaiirts ;bf a newly populated region, 
meet and form a constitution, at&qhire and exercise the rights 
of sovereignty, as quietly as tjie peojde of a great city heud a 
town meeting, or found a charity. Tire evidence which such a 
fact aflords, of the intelligence and well-regulated feelings of our 
countrymen, is highly gratifying, as it gives renewed prodf^f 
the excellence and permanency of the republican system. ■.-’Ipe 
friends of civil liberty cannot but rejoice at the succeslfoh, results 
of these experiments, tried as they have been in 
and under most disadvantageous circumstiomci^;; if the 
elements of discord exist in our country |it all, we aiipuld natu- 
rally look for them in new settlements, where people of opj^s- 
ing politics and various opinions, assemble from every quarter, 
and enjoy an equal voice in public affairs. 

We shall not touch hpon the wars in wliich our tramontane 
brethren have exercised their prowess, as these, jierhajis, are 
better known than other portions of their liistory. Tlio.se who 
wish to read the exploits of Wayne, and Clark, fiihelhy, Harri- 
son, and Jackson, must refer to Mr. Flint’s book, where they 
may, “sup full of horrors.” 

The second part of this work, comprises the geography of 
each separate state. Our cqunlbfl o&this branch of the subject, 
may he inferred from what we have said above. We think the 
materials-#f such a work are (^Tefetive; but so far as Mr. Flint’s 
own observation has extended, so far as he has had access to the 
observations of others, so far, in short, as tlie trutli could lie eli- 
cited by patient industry, his statements arc entitled to the fullr 
est credit. • » 

IJpon the whole, these 'volumes arc rich in matter'of the high- 
est interest. The author has collected a mass of valuable inform- 
ation, and deserves great credit for his patience of reseaitdi. 
'Theiy; are portions of this workAvhich have all the interest of a 
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romance. We find here delineations of scenery so strikingly 
beautiful, and sketches of human character so novel, yet so }3crfect' 
ly true to nature, that we may read them more than once with 
increased delight. Mr, Flint’s pictures have the freshness and 
beauty of originals, and they .generally exhibit scenes which at- 
tract by their novelty, as much as by their truth. We should be 
lad to be able to bestow the same praise upon hjs general style, 
his, however, we cannot do. His work is^^ull of^iscrepan- 
cies. From elevation and purity of diction, Ko often passes, by 
the most abrupt transition, to a car,^,less and |>ose phraseology. 
His definitions, which are often si^rong, concise, and neat, arc 
sometimes obscure or vague. Our greatest objection, however, 
to the style of this writer, arises from his free use of colloquial 
idioms. He sometimes uses phrases which are not grammatical, 
imd sometimes permits himself t» indulge in a barbarous slang, 
which is unpardonable in pdlite writing. We notice this the 
more particularly, because Mr. Flint is a man of classical educa- 
tion, an erudite scholar, who need only consult his own taste and 
Judgment to corr<!Ct this fault. He is a voluminous writer, arijl 
must have bis influence upon others. His example cannot fail 
to^be contagious; and proud as wc feel of the rising excellence 
of our^uitional literatqre, wc stand bound to protect it from the 
c^infifa^olils c^Ktact of bad models. We are not to be told, that in a 
work lik» thM beCore us, vee must not look for clenpince of dic- 
tion. We^/Mcpect purity of language in every work w4iich ooipcs 
from the pen of a scholar. 


Art. V. (Jhancxry Cases argved and determined in I he Cmirl 
of ,'Sppeals of South Carolina from January lS;i5 to May 
182tj, both inclusive. By iEf. J. M’Cokd, State Reporter. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Philadclphij^: Lea, & Carey, pp. C14. 

The first thing that strikes tis’tbn opening this book^ is, thatil 
10 better printed, on better paper, that it is better bounds and has 
ajtpgetlier, a more gentlemanly and respectable appearance than 
book of n^orts of cases in the courts of the state of South 
Carolina hithertQ,puhli.shed; rvor after diligent perusal do we hesi- 
te^,to say, that its internal character corresponds with its favoura- 
rable appearance. Butofthis,moreb 3 ’and by. Amongtwo hundred 
volumes, and upwards, of r^orts of cases decided in tho courts of 
the several states, and the United States, not more than about a 
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dozen volumes arc dedicated to the chancery decisions. Notwith- 
standing our predilection for British precedents, a court of chan- 
cery has not been adopted in some of our states; as in Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, where equity powers to a certain extent are ex- 
ercised by the courts of common law. In the reports of most of the 
other states, the chancery cases and the law cases are so intermingled 
in the same volume, that it deters a chancery lawyer from hunting 
them outf^aBid s^arating them from the herd of other reported 
cases. The chaAcery jurisdiction exercised by our federal judi- 
ciary might furia^ much ■^luable matter,, but the equity cases 
are not yet sepaJaied from Ihe law decisions, and both relate, for 
the most part, to questimis not likely to be of general occur- 
rence. 

It is not to be concealed, that the court of chancery is not a 
favourite with tlie people of the United States, any more than 
it is in England. It must however be acknowledged, that by a 
series of bench legislations, and usurpations, almost unaided by 
statutory enactments, and submitted to rather than sanctioned, a 
"«et of principles lias been established by the chancellors of that 
country and of this, more reasonable, more consonant to the pidn- 
ciples of natural justice, more applicable to the circumBtaacdli:>of 
civilized society, than could have been hoped for,,»;f|bili the 
fettered and trammelled exertions of our common llltr judges, 
unaided by the lesa restrained good sense of the other court. 
The general jurisprudence of the countrj^ has been greatly bene- 
fited by chancery decisions; and many deffects of our very defec- 
tive legal system, have been supplied by the interpositions from 
time to time of the chancellors. If ever the very desirable pro- 
ject of a code of legal t-thics should be put in execution, either 
by individual enterprise, or under the*sanction of public encour- 
agement, the chancery decisions will form the most beautiful fea- 
ture of the work. , 

But these advantages have been dearly purchased. The course 
of litigation has been rendered by the chancery courts more diffi- 
cult and complicated ; the dumtion of lawsuits has been extend- . 
cd, till in cases innumerabfeit has apounled to nothing less than a 
vexatious denial of justice ; frb^e the utter imjiossibility of dis- 
criminatiiig accurately betwron^e tw'o jurisdictions, and the in- 
tolerable expense of tliis complicated system, have rendered it 
questionable among many well meaning persons, whether any 
balance of beneht has arisen to the community from the law as 
it stands; and whelher the inartificial but sjseedier and cheaper 
system of arbitration, with all its defects, be not uj5on the whole 
preferable. It is not yet so had in this country as it is iU'^ng- 
land : partly owing to our wise rejection of the feudal aristocracy 
\vhich prevails among that people, .and partly to the greater sim- 
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plicity of our laws as to marriage provisions and family settle* 
ments ; so that the separate business of a conveyancer , requiring 
in England an intimate knowledge of the abstruse and involved 
questions, and the nice, not to say evanescent distinctions which 
occupy the pages of law writerson Uses &c. from Bacon to Fearne, 
and a large portion of the chancery reports from Vernon and Ve- 
aey senior through (he whole series down to the Qontinuators of 
Vesey junior, is hardly to ’be cQnsidered at^^ “fanirapen sable 
branch of the profession in the United States. | 

We do not yet feci the full effects of' cbanbery, nor of the 
poor laws in this country ; but we are in the road of expe- 
riencing the benefits, s<ich as they are, both of the one system and 
the other, and should look about us in time. 

Equily was used by the ancients in two senses: 1st, that 
equity or justice which is j)resqmed to he the basis of all general 
rules, or enacted law; and 2d, tha( equity which is used in miti- 
gation of strict law, which occasipnalh’, from the unbending na- 
ture of its |)rovisions, is apt to worlc in justice. 

In this latter and technical sense, it was not unknowm to the 
Greeks — fo AKPiuoiiKAto.v, ro KritKiKKS. So Aristotle — “ that 
part ^ji-ianwritten law which is called equity — ro ElllEiKKr, is a 
speoiNSl'T>f justice, distinct from what is written. And this must 
haq)peh eillter against the design and intention of the lawgiver, 
or with his consent. In the former case, when several par- 
ticular fadtB must escapje his knowledge; in the otl>er when he 
may be apprized of them indeed, but by reason of their varie- 
ty he is not willing to recite them. For if a case admits of an 
infinite variety of circumstances, and a law must be made, that 
law must he conceived in general terms.’' Dr. Taylor’s Civ. Law, 
92. Equity thus circumstanced, Aristotle (5 Ethic. 14, Dr. Tay- 
lor’s Elem. of the Civ. Law, 93) calls K7cavo^9u>iia ta rofUfiit jtxms, 
correclio juri.s»legitimi. 

It isproiiable that the Roman doctrine of equily was borrowed 
from Greece, as it, must have been known to the Committee of 
Ten (Dig. 1. 2. 2. 4.) sent from Rome, to inquire into the laws 
of Greece. The Romans claarltp^ distinguished between law and 
equity. Nulla juris ratio EJmcjitatis BENiGNiTAs;ort/*V«r, 
nt qnsp. saluhritcr pro uiilitafe mmin'ugn, introdui^ntur, ea 
nos duriore interprelatione contra ipsorum comnwd'u)n pro- 
ducamus ad saceritaiem. Dig. 1. 3. 25. 

Jfe/er Equitatem Jitsque interpositam interpretationem no- 
his soils el o/^ortel ct licet inspicere. C. 1. 14. 1. 

therefore (says Dr. Taylor, C- L. 93.) to obtain this end, they iii- 
venlod^j^ metliod I am about to describe. 

action, with them is defined Jus persequendi in judtcio nuod sihi dehdur 
f f this be grounded on the express words of the law, si recta ex tegis verba descen 
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dunt, it is adio diredaj whereas those that descend obliquely, oum non ex verbis 
legiSy neqtie ex sententia expresut pro^ciscunlur, sed Imitate qmdam inierpretandi 
proj'ler similcm ratlonem receptx sunt, are called .^c/tones utiles.” 

The construction given to the law, upon which the equitable 
action termed utilis was grounded, was committed to the Prjetor. 
Thus JJjg. 19. .5. 11. Setf et eus aciiones quie lef^ibvs proditse 
sjtnl, fti el iiecessuria sit, supplet Prwlor in eo qvxul 

legi decs ft ‘iQiAji^Jacit in Icj'e ^dquHut, reddendo aciiones in 
J'uctum accomudaiar legi ^/iqmlite: idque. utilitas ej.us Icgis 
exigit: (and thiq the equitu of that law requires.) 

»So in another passage — | 

’Quanqnnm (>eficiat aqnx phmx arcctidx dlclio, attamtn 
opinor Utji.k.'u Actio.vem, vel interdict nin mihi enmpeiere 
adversns ricinum, si velim aggerem res/ituerc in agro ejus, 
qui fact us, mihi quidem prodesse pot c si, ipsi rcro nihil nocii- 
■urus est. Hxc it xa suggerit, ct si JritE deficiamur. Dig. 
39. 3. 2. 5. ' , • 

This (“(jiiity jurisdiclion w.is committed to tlic Prastor, that is 
the Prietitr primus, major, }na.vimus. Jus prttloriuin, adju~ 
mn.di, vet supp/endi, net corrigendij uris cirilis gratia, prerptgr 
ulilitatem pvtdicam introductum. Dig. 1. 1. 7. 1. lienee jPii-j 
pinian does not consider it as part of the Jus ricilc sQXi^um. 
Dig. 1. 1. 7. Dr. Taylor, Civ. L. 214. 

•Hence aef iones chiles were actions at law ; aciiones prxtorix 
were proceedings at equity. 9. 4. O’. 3. O^ligationes chiles were 
legal duties; nhligationcs pnetorix were eqditable obligations. 
I. 3. 14. 1. Dig. 11. 7. 25 ult. 

But a.s witli us, the Pi-aetor as well as our Chancellor, did not 
possess a wild and unrestricted, but a legal, discretion. He was 
Custos non Coj'ditor juris : Judicia estercere potuit. Jus fitcere 
'non point I : Dicendi, non condendi juris polestatem hahuit: 
Juvare, supjdcre, inlerpretare, miligare, jus virile potuit: 
mutare, vet tnlltre non potuit. Dig. 1. 1. 7. 1, 0. 2. 12. 4, 1. 3. 
10. 2, 2. 19. 7. 

The preetorial decisions constituted the Jus prxiorium, and 
the Edictum perpetuum; i\\Q Jus honorarium. Students at law, 
who used to commence witli the laws of the twelve tables, began, 
in Ciceredo time, with the perpetual edict; (nc. de Deg. I. 0. 

This* was not the perpetual edict, so called, composctl by 
Salvius Julianus in the time of Hadrian. This last, was a codi- 
fication of the Jus Praitorium, and was called Lex ct Jus perpe- 
tuum (Dig. 38. 8. 1. 2, 19. 1. 42»C. 7. 02. 5.^ Hence the Pr»- 
for came to be called vopr,0!rr,s, Nov. 24 — 20. 

The ollice of Praetor, originally patrician, was created A. U. C. 
387. It remained patrician till -110, when Pnhlius Philo — a 
ph'heian — wa*? chosen. 8 Liv. 1." 
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A Praetor Urbanus for city causes was appointed : afterwards 
a Praetor Peregrinus for causes wliere an alien was party. As 
business increased, their number was extended to sixteen. Clau- 
dius* added two Praitors to take cognizance of Trusts, fidei- 
commissa, Praetor fidei-commissarius, Nerva added a Prxtor 
fiscalis^ a chancellor of the exchequer; and M. Antoninus a Pr®- 
tor Tutelaris or Tutelarius. (Dr. Taylor, Civ. L.^2.12.) 

Notwithstanding the general prevalence and*.<®»tborlly of the 
civil law on the continent of Europe, wc are unable to point 
out any nation on that continent, which has attopted a distinct 
set of courts, .and a separate system of equilabE jurisdiction, to 
supply the deficiencies of their legal code. But wc do not pre- 
tend to be sufficiently conversant with the laws of the various 
nations of Eurojie to speak positively on this point. 

In Kngland, the cfiurt of chancery, although it began to he of 
some consequence under Edward III. was little else than a minis- 
terial department, .an oilicina bre\ium, till the Chancellor John 
Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury', under Kichard II. invented the writ 
of subpoena. This writ enormously' extended the chancery juris- 
diction, and notwithstanding the stat. 7 R.ll. eh. G, and the peti- 
tions/kf the commons in 2 II. IV. Of), 4H.1V. 78, 3 H.V. 46, and 
thelne^Stency of the law courts in Blagrave vs. Watts, 1 jVIoor. 
549, Cro. El. 651, 2 Ch. Cas. 44, Danv. Ab. 306, the chancery not 
only maintained its ground, but proceeded to extend its jurisdic- 
tion by a series of devices imagined and conducted with infinite 
adroitness and perseverance. 

The first assumption of jurisdiction by the court of chancery', 
was over nses: a method of accumulating real jiroperty by in- 
direct contrivance, resorted to by the clergy', when the statutes 
of mortmain had shut the* door against grants, donations, and de- 
vises to the clergy' of the legal estate. As all the early chancel- 
lors were of the clerical order, any contrivance to vest property 
in ecclesiastical bodies w'as willingly countenanced. The sta- 
tute 7 Ed. I. dc rciigiosis, drove them to the device of fictitious 
recoveries, and when deprived of this resource by statutory reg- 
ulations, tliey resorted to the ddctrinc of uses; which seems to 
have continued in force from the end of Edward I. to the fifteenth 
of Richanl II. which last act w’ent far to annihilate thcMxjncfit of 
uses to ecclesiastical persons and corporations. 

As questions relating to rises became of less frequent occur- 
renee the. civil law doctrine of /rusts was more cherished in the 

« V 

* Blackstonc*Comm. IT. 328 citing* Inst. 2 lit. 23, ascribes the first Prartor fulc* 
Commissarius to Augustus; utpI ng’luly, fur the words are express. Taylor's 
authonty will be found Dig*. 1, 2. 2. 32. t)f these two Praetors, Tifus took away 
one, so that with the addition of Nerva ".s fiscal Prictor, the number became eight- 
een. Dig. ub. sub. 
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chancery court; uses became passive trusts; these led to the am- 
ple field of active and constructive trusts ; till by degrees, the 
many abstruse and complicated questions involved in the consid- 
eration of trusts, and trust estates of every description, have 
given to the court of chancery a nsoro extended jurisdiction over 
real property in England, than is possessed at this moment by 
the law courts., ,Thc less artificial state of society among us, the 
abolition of entails, and the pjvucity’and simplicity of marriage 
.settlements,have i>?*evented the introduction hitherloof very many 
abstruse question,^, relating to Iru.st e.states ^yhicli with all their 
difiiculties are faiftiliar to tlx* conveyancers of that country, and 
which form a most vexatious and intolerable lax on real property 
there: a lax, vexalious in res[)ecf of delay, ami enormous in point 
of expense. Hut as our relinemenl.s in social life proceed, we 
shall gradually feel more extensively the evils of lliat dreadful 
system of defective law, and conq>licate(l eejuity ; c'specially if 
our judges and chancellors in tljis country should continue to be 
guided by a comity approaching to .servile imitation. In saying 
lids, we have no particular allusion to the judges of the state of 
South Carolina, concerning whom it is no comjdimcnt to say, 
they arc at least equal to those of any other, as (he pregtjj^jtol- 
ume is W'cll caleulaied to .show. Hut we are con,scicntiousl5r per- 
suaded that the whole scries of Hritish deci.sions are referred to 
in every court of the United States, as pos.sessin.g a binding force, 
and with a deference both from the l)ar ayd the bench, to which 
in many cases they arc by no means entitled; and we do not 
sufficiently keep in remembranet', that no foreign decision ought 
to have any weight in any court of au)' of tlie Uivited States, 
which is out of harmony' w ith the letter or tl>c spirit of our home 
regulatit)n.s, cr with the rejiuhlicau institutions of our own coun- 
try. We shall have occasion to ilhislrale thi.s position. 

From the very comnumcemeui of chanceiy, th.'*t court seems 
to have adopted for its maxim, and steadily' to have acted upon 
it, born jmiicls e.s! . anipliarc JvrisdU'lioncni, We shall not 
enumerate in detail its .successi\<* usurpations of jurisdietion. 
never conferred, as to uses; tni.^s. passive, nctivu', or ooTislruc- 
tive ; pow’ers, and their execution; test a mem tar y’’ bequests ol 
every desjwriptiou ; charitable uses — bec*)n)ing far too prevalent 
among otir.seives : — mortgage'', with the inconvenient remedy of 
iorcclosuro; dowci’, as excluded from, or included intrusts, and 
in relation to mortgages and marriage sctth'inents ; in some cases 
changing the rights of the wife in favour (»f th(»cc.s7w/ qnc trust. 
ill oilier cases depriving ('t'editorsof tlu*ir legal liens in favour of 
I he wule, and contravening the unirorm spirit of decisions, from 
the able argument of Mr. .Tustice Hyde, in :i Mod., to the lead- 
ing decision of Marsliall w. Rutton. 'Po these assumptions we 

VO I.. V — xo. to *17 
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must add their doctrine of illusory appointment, s ; llio nianifesl- 
injustice of superscdini^ priorities by the allowance of lacking; 
their assumed jurisdiction in the marshalling and distribution 
even of legal assets; their drawing within their vortex all contracts 
for laud, and repealing by com^truction all the wholesome provi- 
sions of the statute of frauds: their refinements on actual and 
constructive notice; on c'quitable wasti^; on venivd agreements; 
on the specific jierforinance of contracts, and arbitrary con 

struction as to time in written contracts; their! assumed charae- 
ter of universal guaiidians over miitors ; th(*ir fjurlsdiet ion ov(‘i 
questions of lunacy and idiocy, &c.y most of jiliCvse are noticed, 
with great knowledge of the subject, by Mr* Humphreys, in 
his late treatise on rcuil property, from ]). 1(h) to p. 20(), and tlu' 
resulting miseliicds well pointed Nor is it jiossible to avoid 

concluding, with Sir W. lilackstone, that there cannot he a great- 
er solecism, than lliat in two sovereign and independent courts, 
establislied in the snmc counlrv,,apd exercising concurrent juris- 
diction, and over the sairu' subject mattc'r, lliore should exist in 
a single instance, two dilferent rules of pro])erty, clashing with 
or contradicting each other/^ Yet such there liave been, not only 
in England, but in Soutli Carolina; an anomaly, which the pre- 
sent modification of the court of appeals of that state wilj effec- 
tually remedy, if the judges be duly cautions not to merge the 
wholesome principles of equity in the contracted stream of com- 
mon law. We are fulUy aware that equity has j)rocecdcd an un- 
warrantable huiglh in sc'tting aside the plain and wholesome pro- 
visions of the statute of frauds; but the equity principles on that 
subject are now so settled by innumerable cases, that until the 
legislalun* shall refix the statute in question upon its original, ra- 
tional and intelligible hasK>, those prin(‘ij)Ies will remain the law of 
the land. Hence wi* incline to dissent with Judge Colcocdi: from 
the opinion ol^lhc court, in Thornpsoji 7vv. Scott & ]lostiek, j). 
allowing, however, (he difficulty of distinguishing hetw(‘eii tint-- 
so blending into each other. 

In citing this enormous assumption of jurisdiction by Ibf 
court of chancer}', we are hy no means desirous of finding fault 
with it, €?i 7?iasse. The contracted, unbending, and defective le- 
gal code of tlie j^arent countiy — tlie necessity for fterms, pro- 
cesses, remedicvS, and corrections, which the state of the law, and 
of the common law courts imposed — the rare interlenuice of the 
le|[lslatuve, generally incompetent to Judgci of the technical qnes 


of the 
the ' 
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oj)position of Sir. t'okc is well know n uI,o. 
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lions and their hearings, submitted to that body — the predilection 
generally entertained by the inonarchs for a court of discretion- 
ary powers, as the chancery for a long time was — all conspired 
to force upon the chancellors, (nothing loath, it must be confess- 
ed,) an amplitude of jurisdiction, .which, however objectionable 
in some instances above noticed, was, for the most part, ho- 
nestly, wisely,^ ^ind usefully administered. But in its present 
state in England^ the grievances incorporated with its func- 
tions have nearly determined (he public to consider its existence 
as a very questionabhi bcnpfit ; and the time is approaching, 
when, if some bohl remedy foe not applied, the remark will be a 
Trifth, rn/V nto/e hid. 

In our own country, fraud, trust, accident, mistake — matters 
of account, injunctions of various kinds, the superintendence over 
guardians, executors, minors, idiots, lunatics — specific perform- 
ance of contracts — bills of discovery, and processes to obtain the 
lestirnou}’ oi‘ a party as to matters which a court of law cannot 
eviscerate — are likely to constitute a body of chancery jurisdic- 
tion, which w(! see no temjjtation to abolish, much as we are de- 
sirous of reform warily introduced where it is obviously re- 
quired. 

But how are all these questions managed in states where no 
court of chancery has been appointed, as in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, for instance? 

In them, there is undoubtedly in some cases a want of ju- 
risdiction at present, and in others a want of adequate remedy, 
which is very frequently felt as an evil th.at ought to he provid- 
ed against if possible. The want of a bill of discovery — the want 
of any proce.ss by which- the testimony of a party can be obtain- 
ed under Oath — the want of power to^ enforce the specific per- 
formance of contracts' — the want of jurisdiction over the numer- 
ous motions heard by a chancellor at chambers — -lire among the 
wants experienced there: but might they not be obviated by 
directly conferring on the common law courts, the jurisdiction 
required? And much Is not nceiled in addition. 

For instance, fraud, trusts, accident, mistake, are all within 
the present control of the common courts. What kind of court 
of justice^,.would that be, which entertained no cognizance of 
fraud ? ‘ 

TJie common law courts assume cognizance of all kinds of 
trusts. Thus, the trusts introduced by Sir Orlando Bridgeman 

* of law have been liji'iio means backward in extoniling- their Jnrlsdic- 

don; it, is therefore somewhat stranj^c, that tiu y have not helil tlu nisei ves at lihcr- 
t) to ilirect specific performance in some form of covenam upon contract; since 
they do give possession in recovery by fiaJtere fitciiis seizin<tm, and under the sta- 
tutes of fovciblf: entry, hy habere jfacia.s possi’snioneia.- the reason would equally 
•-\.teml to contracts, nor would the Tlilficiilty be gre.iier. 
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and others, during the civil wars, to preserve and support con* 
tingent renifUriders, &c., after the determination of the estate 
of tenant for life, otlierwlse than by death, were contrivances by 
common lawyers, *and su])ported hy the common law courts. 

In the case of account, we had, until the late case of Whelen 
vs. Watmough et al., 15 Serg. & Rawle, I5;>, great doubt wlic- 
ther any chancery interposition were an imj)rovtiiYient on the an- 
cient action of accounf reftrfer, .so common* in Pemjsylvanin, 
and there extended to partnerships. 

An injunclio!\ to prevent waste, Jias, it is true, advantages as 
a preventive remedy ovt^r the coninnon writ 'of (;slre[)ement of 
waste; but the injunction to stay proceedings, may be su})pli(Ml 
by motion for a rule to s1k)w cause wdiy proceedings sliould not 
be staid, grounded on affidavit of facts. 

So, rules to show cause w'h 3 " actions maj^ not be consolidated, 
mav elVect something in the way of controlling the abuse of ac- 
tions at law. All equitable defeiwos are fully liearti, b}’ pleading 
a geweral plea, with leave to give the special matter in evidence, 
and serving the o])posite party with written notice of t))e special 
matter relied on, six weeks for instance before trial. Sj)ecial mo- 
tions founded on affidavit, vviien' tHM'ossary, are framed to include 
almost every case^ where cliancery relief is sought for. .Docu- 
ments withheld arc produced on notice specifying them, and 
retiuiring their production on trial of the cause. When not [)ro- 
duced, and they can bt? traced into the liands of the party, evi- 
dence may he given of their contents; but a bill of discovdy, 
however, is preferable, as tfie part recpiiriug tlie production may 
not have such evidence in his powm*. Jiill to ])erj)etuate lesti- 
nionv is allowed in Pennsylvania, on notice* to paj*ties in inUirest. 

Speciiic performance' contracts is not yv\ (uiforced in Mas- 
sachusetts; nor can any good reason he assigned \vh\^ the defect 
has not been* supjilied by legislatives j^rovision as to contracts 
infer vivos in Prnnsylci/nia, the ])ow(‘r given to the courts of 
common pleas of the state," extending only to tlie cases of paroly 
i. e. unwritten, contracts of deceased persons. So that with a few 
additions of chancery jurisdiction to the power now possessed by 
the common law(H>urts in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, we see* 
no good reason that would remain to elcsire the estabtishmcnl of 
a se^parate court of chancery in those states: especially as tlie 
orphans’ court, the register’s cenirt, and court of probates, take 
on so mtich of the burden assumed by the English court of chan- 
cery. ^ * • 

In South’Carolina, where the chancery e».ourt has never been 

* Act of lOth March, 1818, a further supplement to enable exeentors and ad 
nhniblrators, £ic., to convey lands contracted for witJi their decedeiits. run! 
Dig. 12.5. 
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either very onerous or expensive, and now when there is no 
inconvenience to be dreaded from conflicting decisions, we 
should he sorry to see any attempt made to introduce the policy 
of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania in this respect. The system 
at present requires no innovation'except, perhaps, to reduce the 
number of chancellors to one or two persons at the utmost; and 
to make one of*thein stationary at Charleston, and the other at 
Columbia*, insteat^of wasting.their*time in the useless journeys 
they are now compelled to take. In England, where their juris- 
iliction is so much more bi'rdensome and »extensiv'e, the whole 
business of that jcingdom ij performed by a chancellor, a vice- 
chancellor, and a master of the rolls : .surely the business of 
South Carolina, or any other state, may be well accomplished 
even by a single chancellor, on the plan proposed, at least until 
the relinements and the wants of .society, shall introduce at some 
future tlay, the numerous niceties of trusts, powers, attendant 
terms, and the carving of espies, which have rendered marriage 
settlements, and te.sfamentary devises so complicated in the land 
of our ancesttjrs. Difficult as the knowledge and practice of the 
law are, and over will be, whatever reforms may be adopted to 
improve it, it is simjdicity itself in this coiintrjs compared to the 
state of it in England. 

In the United States, New-York has taken the lead in respect 
to chancery dcci.sionS, chiefly from the ability with which Chan- 
cellor Kent presided, and IVIr. Johnson .has reported. In that 
colony, by'^ an ordinance of the lords of trade, of September 2d 
1701, the governor and ^.ouncil were erected into a court of 
chancery, which met with no countenance from the people, who 
were by no means friendly^ to the measure. A court of chancery 
Avas appointed during the revolution, by the Constitution of 1778. 
On the 17th October 1777, R. L. Livingston was appointed 
chancellor. On the 20th October 1801, he. was sucaieded by John 
Lansing, junr., and on the 2.5th February 181-1, fJiief Justice 
Kent was appointed chancellor, in which station he continued 
till he was .sixty years of age, and, by legislative enactment, su- • 
perannuated, just as his faculties were at full maturity, his exer- 
tion unimpaired, his cxperi(mce improved, and his public utility 
at the ^reiitest perfection. The chancery’ law of the United States 
may be .said to have commenced with Chancellor Kent, and no 
English books of chancery decisions are more frequently, or more 
resjuictfully cited in the courts of South Carolina, than the seven 
volumes of Mr. Johnson’s RcpcA’ts of Kent^ Decisions. The 
cas(!.s to be found in the reports of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, seem to be less known, except to the higher mem- 
bers of the bar there ; j)artly because they have less bearing on 
the usual transactions of lifip in that state. 

South Carolina has certainly maintained, if notan ecpial, (whirls 
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we see no good reason to doubt,) at least the second rank in chan- 
<;ery law. So early as 1721, she established a court of chancery, 
and authorized the governor and council to hold it, and to hear, 
adjudge, and determine all causes and suits in equity, in as full 
and ample manner as any ohaRcellor, or court or courts of chan- 
cery in America, can, may, or ought to do.” This is a very inde- 
linite assignment of jurisdiction, and it is not kn/},wn to this day, 
whether that court issued original, writs or no) ; (see l#.Dessauss. 
Rep. 65.) If tlic}’ even did, the subsequent Act of 1769, com- 
monly called the Cirjmit Court Act, abolished the practice. The 
court was also directed “ to conform* to the known laws, customs, 
statutes, and usages of the kingdom of Gnjat Britain ; and also 
as near as may be to the established rules of llis Majesty’s iiigh 
court of chancery of Soutli Britain.” 

By the present Constitution, tlie legislature is authorized to 
establish such superior and inferior courts of law and equity, as 
they should from time to time dyem proper. By an Act passed 
in IX*'*!'. tl>t' old court (as it is called,) was established under the 
authority of the new ('onstitutiou. By this Act, witnesses were 
required to he examined in court, viva voce: circuits were esta- 
blished throughout the slate, and commissioners or masters wa-re 
appointed foreui-h court. Tiie judge.s were required localise the 
principal facts and reasons on which the decree was founded in 
each ca.se, to appear upon record: and it declared, that “suits in 
equity shall not be sugtaiiied in any case, where plain and ade- 
fjuate remedy can he liad at common law.” 

By the Act of 1808, the state was again divided into circuits, 
and one chancellor required to ride cifeli circuit ; and, at the ter- 
mination of their circuits, tlu^y w'ci e. required to meet at Colum- 
bia and at Charleston, lo*’ieai‘ a|)peal.s from their circuit-decrees. 

Ill 180S, five (diaijcellors were appointed, and the state ’vv’as 
divided into l»hrec circuits. 'I’lie court of appeals consisted of 
these chancellors: — 


*' I’litil December l.'JJl, (s.ws Str. .M’Cord, in Ins preface to the work at tlie 
head of tliis article,) there existetl in South Carolina the strange anomaly of two 
'•ourts of appeal, of final resort ; the on<- of equity, t/ic oflier of Jaw. At law, the 
state was divided into six circuits ; tlierc were six law judges, who were required 
to ride these circuilts alteruately twice a year ; at the termination of each of these 
circuits or terms, llie judges met at Coliimhia, heard all appeals froitt the circuits 
in the upper anil middle country, and then adjourned to Chari eston, wliere they 
!»'■■>ard the appeals from the circuits of the lower country. In equity, the state 
wa^ividofJ into four circuits, and there were five chancellors, who, at the end 
of their circuits, likewise, met in Coluinbin and t.harleston, to hear the appeals 
from their circuits, twice a year, « 

“ TUis<8>stcih at length produced these evils. The two courts differed in opi* 
Tiion on many important principles of law ; on the limitations in wills and deeds, 
the statute of limitation.s ; on the law of interest ; and on other questions of gc- 
neral jurisprudence, and ol eipiitablc and legal juri.sdictiun. 

“To remedy these evils, the legislature in IdJi aboJishtd both of these courts, 
an 1 established in their stead the present coifit of appeal', of last resort in Jaw 
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and equity, composed of three judges, having only appellate juiisdiction, wko 
sit in Charleston and Columbia to hear appeals at such times as tluy may them- 
selves direct, 

** Instead of five chancellors two were appointed, and the state divided into 
four circuits, whicfi they ride once a 3'car ; the lower circuits in the winter, and 
the upper circinls in the summer. • 

“ At law the six circuits were still retained, and six judges appointed v\ ho vide 
tliesy^u’cuits alternately twice a year. 

‘•^^lese courts, fj^ith the justices of the peace, and an Ordinary for each dis- 
trict, cf>nstit«tc the w'lj^le judiciaiy system South (Carolina, unless vve include 
the recorder\s court of Charleston, from wliom appeals arc taken inuiiediately to 
the court of appeals. IJis jurisdiction is confined to cases of conliact ar.sin” 
witlpn the city to a cenaln amount, and to all questions arising iind<T iht* city 
ordinances. In all casts appeals to the court of appeals are brought up mtrelv 
on the certificate of tlte judge who heard the cause.” 

Hcnc-(', it, appiTirs. that no cases in South Carolina were evoi' 
tlt'cicletl t)y a court ol’ appeals, until ISOS. The (lecre(‘S iVom the 
coninicnceinent of the court, under the Constitution, until 
ITftft, are containcil in the first volume of Chanccdlor Uc Saus- 
sure'.s Rejmrts. TIui third and >durth volumes of Chane(‘llor De 
Saussure'iS Reports, hrin'j| the casf‘S down to the yttar 1814^ hut 
llu re are no mon‘ reports of that court, cxcejtt a small volume by 
Mr. Harper, of the year lS-2i. 

In isa.i, the new court of appeal .s, consisting; of Justices Nott, 
(^)lfock, and Johnson, appointed both for law an<l etjuity, com- 
menced its duties; and the volume before us, under review, con- 
tains the equity decisions durinj; the two hrst years. What our 
opinion of these dccision.s is, will appeal* presently. 

This court hc.ars and determines nearly a thousand causes a 
year, owing, as we apprelicnd, to a want ()f .some reusonahle cheek 
upon the practice of ajipealing. (’au.ses are brought up from the 
courts below very oftem, involving no diniculty about whicli 
a lawyer should hestitate; and the limt^ of Uie judges is too fn>- 
quently occupied in .hearing quistions prop(»sed, and ai-gumenfs 
urged, which a moderate portion of legal knowledge wouhl have 
prohibiU'd from further discussion, after the decision in tlie cir- 
cuit i'ourts. This court of appeals, we believe, has never taken 
more than six months to deliberate on atiy case, however diffi- 
cult; and generally the decisions are delivered within a Aveek oi 
two after argumeal. Tlie court sits while any c.ause remains on 
the dcicj^el ! > be argued. .A.!! this occupies full uinc months in 
the year, of avdau/us and .seif-de;n ing labour. All other busi- 
ne.ss, all amiisem. tit, .an<l, we might say, all comfort, must be 
given up lo tin's !"-;haast:ug and absorbing employment : and 
it is a relief to be aide to imagine* that the labour itself may be- 
come a pleasurable jiursuit to the jvrson so occupied. We know 
of no labour hke ii, except tiial \v'bich the judges of Hngland 
undergo; in '’omparis;).! of w'lic.h, the life of a ploughman is one 
of very modcrab eweruon. . It is true, tl.e habitual acuteness ac- 
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quired by this incessant exertion of intellect, renders easy, mwch 
that to a by-stander would seem involved in great difficulty ; it 
produces an intuition which enables a judge to see early into ihv. 
nature and cliaracter of a cause; and where luibitual patience 
does not restrain hini^ tempts, a departure from that qualification 
so much appreciated by the bar, of a patient listener. Lord Ba- 
con well observes, -‘patience and gravity of heading is an e/to^n- 
tial part of justice. An over-speaking judge^ is no ^veil-tuned 
cymbal. It is no grace to a judge,* first to have found that which 
he miglit have beard in due time from the bar ; or to show quick- 
ness of conceit in cutting olf evidence or counsel too short, or to 
prevent information by questions, though pertinent.” 

Mr. M’Cord in this volume has reported fifty-S(wen cas(‘S. 
Tlie arguments of counsel, are not reported so much at lengtli as 
they are sometimes found in AVlieatoii, and some other Ameri- 
can reporters; hut the j)oints made in the cause, the heads of 
argument ndied on, and the casc‘s cited, are giv(m with hreviH* 
indeed, hut with sufficient distinclftess consnital ion. The Vo- 
lume is not filled uji with ne(‘dless wordiness, nor is any mate- 
rial information omitted, that seems to have been in the rejjort- 
er^s j)ow(‘r to obtain. It is a hook which the lawyer will find mc)«. 
solid and substantial than it jirofesses to be; and it contains mtiro 
legal knowledge, as condensed as the iiatun^ of the questions 
would admit. 

The volume contains decrees of five different chancellors; that 
is to say, of James, Wiitics, and (iaillard, chancellors of the for- 
mer court, and I)e Saussure and Thompson of the present. Chan- 
cellor James had tliree decisions overruled out of six. Chancel- 
lor Waties lieard but too, both of them affirmed; Chaucclloi 
Gaillard heard hut one,,, which was affirmed. Of the present 
chancellors, thirly-onc appeals were taken uj) from Chancellor 
Thompson, of^ which Ihiriecn were reversed, seveii modi- 

fied, and eleven confirmed. From Chancellor Dc Saussure, 
leen appeals w ore taken up, four were reversed, one modified, 
and the rest affirmed. Of W\^. four reversed, when we come to 
comment on somci of the reported decisions in the present vo 
lumc, we shall state our opinion why one, at least, if not two. 
ought to be set down to the credit of that excellent ju^lgc. 

In commenting upon some of the reported decisions, we shall 
use all the fre^ccloni to w Inch any citizen of this republican coun- 
try^is entith^d, of examining and criticising the public acts of thf* 
public functionaries. We haye expressed sufficiently our sin- 
cere opiiiion'of the high merits of the jj^dges who constitute th(' 
court of ajipeals of South Carolina; and if we find reason to dif- 
fer from them in opinion, we shall do it in terms of deservcil 
respect, and without pretending that our opinions can be of more 
value, than as they are supported by reasonable arguments. 
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The first case we meet with that seems to call for observation, 
is the very litigated question involved in Carr vs. Porter, p. fiO. 
The case was, briefly, this : the testator devised to his grandsons, 
Thomas and Wilson,, the rest and residue of his estate, real and 
personal, equally to be divided b(U,wcen them, and delivered to 
^heni at the age of Iwent.y-onc years; hxit .should they die, leaxf~ 
ini^n lawful i^suc, in that case he devised the whole of his 
estate, reaj and'personal, to Richard, &c. Wilson, the grandson, 
died a minor, wltnout leaving lawful issue. Thomas, the sur- 
viviitj!; devisee, who had a family, convcye;d to Jolm Porter, in 
fee, thereby excluding his children from any supposed benefit 
tlufy might derive? under the will, in the resal estate of the testa- 
tor. If Thomas, the devisee, took a fee under the will, as being 
a devise in fact to him and hirf heirs, llien the prayer of the hill 
preferred on behalf of bis children, must fail : if he took only a 
life estate, with remainder to his children, as purchasers, his 
cotiveyance in fee was void, and his children were entitled, not- 
withstanding the deed to Porter. 'I’his (jueslion dependqjl on 
whether the words “should they die leaving no lawful issue, 
were to be considered as words o( limilalion,, or words o£pur- 

'^he same question came up before, in Carr vs. Green, report- 
ed'in 2-4M’Cord’8 Law Reports, 66 to 104. The law court of 
appeals had decided that these words wer(^ to operate as words 
of limitation, descriptiv'c of the estate intended to be devised 
to Thomas and Wilson. The court of appeals in chancery, held 
them to be words of purchase, and not of limitation ; and the 
testator meant by them to confer a distinct and substantial bene- 
fit on tlie issue, indefei.sible by any act of their immediate pa- 
rent. • 

This was one among half a dozen conflicting cases, in which 
the opinions of the common law judges and the chaiiccllors, were 
at irreconcilable variance, and was one of the leading induce- 
ments to the change of system, under which the judges of the 
present court of apjicals now sit; to whom final cognizance ha.8 . 
been given of all litigated questions, whether in law or equity. 

We have perused with great attention the elaborate arguments 
of Chancellor Waties, in Carr vs. Green, (2 M’Cord’s Law Re- 
ports, 75;) and of .ludge Nott, in the present volume, p. 66, in 
Carr x's. Porter. According to the great current of English de- 
cisions, we think the preponderance of authority is in favour of 
the opinion adopted by the preseat court of ajipeals : and that 
under the rule in Shelly’s case, and the opinion ’of Lord Mans- 
field in the elaborate decision of Robinson vs. Robinson, 1 Burr. 
Rep. 38, manifestly founded ujion that case, the words of the 
will giving by implication a devise to the heirs of the grandsons 

voj.. V. — NO. 10. ' 48 
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of the testator, must be construed as words of limitation.^ and 
not of purchase. 

The rule in Shelly\scase, (1 Coke Rcj). lOd,) is this: where 
the ancestor, by any gift or conveyance, takes an testate of free- 
hold, and in the same gift or Conveyance, an estate is limited eU 
thcr mediately or immediately (o his licirs, in fee, or in tail, ir 
such cases the word /ic/Av, are always words of lirt>itaiion, antVnor 
words of purchas(‘.” The reVnainder is said lixhe exeef^ted in the 
ancestor, where there is no intermediate estate, and rc.v/cr/ whert' 
there is. In conformity with this rule. Lord Mansfield, in*Ro 
binson vs, Robinson, declares that by law, the testator could, by 
no form of words, make* the father tenant for lile, and the lu^irs 
male of his body ])un hasers. 

In these cases, the ancestor, who has the remaindtu' (»\(‘cute(l 
or vested in himself, ran dispose cd' the estate in Kngland, and 
bar his issue from any heneht. by suffering a fine or recovery. 
Doug. 323: and, according to tlu; present d(Tision, the ancestor 
maj’^in such case defraud his children of a.n\ beuefjt intended }»} 
the devise, by selling tli(‘ fee simj>le of tiu' (\statf', as in tlie cas< 
of Thomas Wilson bidoro the court, lletice, if a fatlier have a 
dissipated and sjk ndthrifl son, and wiwshes to preserve tlie estate 
from beings(]uundered,and his grandchildren from beiitgimpovei- 
ished, and for that purpose says, I give and devise my real estate 
to my son A 13, to be enjoyed by him duriifg the term of Jiis natu- 
ral life, and after his (kiath to the issu*‘ of his body then living, in 
take, not by descent, but by ])urchas(‘, (Harg. IVacts, 562, 571. 
568,) in order that the estate, after iny son's death, may not 
transferred and dissipated, l)ut hv. enjoycal by tbrnn,’’ lu’= cannot 
do it. No such inlentioiK however elearly and distinctly e\pn 
ed, will supersede the ttchnieal eonslruction that eourts of law 
have giv(Mi to t)i(» words in dinnd oriposition to the testator's 
will and inU^iition ! \ ('rily, this is a blessefl state of tilings, 
where no land owntu* is piu'iniund to niake liis own will, in wor<h- 
that allow no mislake as to their meaning, but it is to 1)(‘ made 
for liim by a court of law, in conformity to a tc'chnical jargf)?i, 
utterly unknown to every man oat of the f)roft\ssio!i, and, a.'5 
appears, not very distinctly known to those in it. Is then* a ci- 
tizen of good sense and good education in South Carolina, or any 
other state, not a lawyer hy^ profession, wlio kmnvs any thing 
ol* the rule in Shelly's (‘ase, or tlie dilfercnee between words of 
purcliasc, and words of limitation ? No, not one. So that he must 
settle his ii^ffairs tinder tlie jofni viaticum of the clergymen on one 
side of Ills bed, and the lawyer on the other; and even then, 
under the reasonable ajiprehension that his property will he dis' 
sipated in litigation, to ascertain the meaning of words that nu 


* See tlic casei* in IVuriie, 158 to 166. 
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man but a lawyer can possibly misunderstand ! This is really, as 
it a])pears to us, gross injustice, and gross absurdity. We do not 
deny it to be the law of England. We believe that an English 
lawyer would assent to Judge Nott’s conclusions, and incline to 
submit to that gentleman’s very aj)le argument ; but the rule on 
..which it is built, is, nevertheless, an abominable fraud on the 
plirWic. , 

Blit is there no^way in that country of putting in execution 
the real intention of the testator? Yes, there is: by the conlri- 
vancp, vulg u lv called in this country “ whijiping the devil round 
the stump." Let us see. — 

Sujjpose Thomtis W'ilson, the testator’s grandson, to have had 
two sons and a daughter: if the remainder over were limited to 
them under the term heirs, or heirs of his body, or issue, then, 
says (lie hvv\ this remainder hidiig eoritained in the same instru- 
ment, and expressed in geiu ral words of descent or succession, 
shall, by legal constrnetion, he so united to the jirecedent estate 
devised to Thomas, the father, tliat hotli together shall constitute 
a fee, and enable the father to sell the jiroperty, defraud his chil- 
dren, and defeat the intention of thi' testator. But if, instead of 
these general words, the same e.hildren had been designated by 
their jiroper names, as Jonathan, Kichard, and Abigail, then the 
testator’s intention shall he in full force, and they shall enjoy the 
bcipiest as purchasers** Hargrave’s Tracts, 503; Christian’s note 
to 2 Blacks. Com. 1 72. Or, if the testator employs a good law- 
yer, who is cunning enough to interpose, in due legal form, (no 
easy matter to a moderate lawyer,) a trust estate, after the death 
of 'riiomas, the father, then the remainders over will be preserv- 
eil, and the c.hildren will enjoy the henetit of the testator’s de- 
vise. This is what the lawyers call strict settlement. The chan- 
cellors who appear to have seen the injustice of the common law 
construction, consider the rule in Shelly’s case nijt applicable to 
trusts, wliich, resting not upon the rules of feudal tenure, but 
upon intention only', are not to be construed on the same princi- 
ples. See Bagshaw vs. Spencer, and the commentaries of Fearne , 
on this class of cases, Conting. Rem. p. 121 et seq. Hence, if 

• Thi.s wcttiderful efficacy of noniiimtioo, i.s a j^rcat mystery, and like all other 
mysterivs*!iot easily explained. Of lUbbi Akiba, Bajlc .sajs, (sub voce Akiba„) 
“the Jews pave liini great eulopiiims, as one wlic> tauplit them all the Ustwiiit- 

TFN Latv. For instance : Dixit It. Akiba inpressus sum aliquando post Itabbi 
Josuain, ill sadis secret* locum, ct ibi tuu diilici. lino. Quod non versus orientein 
et occulentem sed versus septentviononi •t austrum coiwerteiv nos debearnus. 
Didici 2do, Quod non in pedesAeri'Ctam, sed jam considenlem s/retepcrc liccat. 
Didicj 3tio, Quod podex non dextra. sed sinistra maim abstcrpvndus sit. Ad hsec 
objecit ibi Ben Hasas, usque adco pcrfricius frontem ail inapistrum tuuin cacan- 
tem ohscrvares> Kcspoiidit ille, lepis h:cc arcana sunt: ad qu* disceinla, id nc- 
cessari^ mihi apendnm fuit,'’ Kx Barajetha in Massec. Berathos, fob 62, apud 
l.ent. p. 10. ♦ 
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d man of good sense and good education, who is no lawyer, draws 
up his will in words perfectly intelligible to himself and his 
neighbours, his anticipations of what may happen will be useless^ 
his precautions unavailing, and his intentions defeated ; but if he 
employs a lawyer to draw it u‘p in technical phraseology, whose 
precise import is unknown to the testator and to men in gencptv 
with provisions ;uid j)recautions, whose neccssitj^none but a^law- 
yer can fores(;c or understand, then, jierhajiss the wiil may hr 
effective ! Doubtless this system may be very good for the pro- 
fession : is it so for hhe public? 

But we go further, and we say without hesitation, that icc 
do^ubt exceedingly ivhether the i/} Shelly\s case is to be con- 
sidered as latv in the United States, That other courts besides 
those of South Carolina have adopted it, wc well knov’^ ; for wf: 
well know the blind adherence to British prec.edent commoi) 
throughout the profession in evc^ry state in the Ujiion. Wc are 
well aware of the accusation o£ presumj)lion to which this d(*- 
claraKon may exj)ose us, l)ut Ave are now before the bar of the 
public; and claiming \hc right of fre^e discussion, wo shall exer- 
cise it without fear, and we liopc* without offence. 

Mr. Fcarne,* p. 12 4, says, ^‘as to the soundness and reason 
of this distinction, (viz. tliat the rule in S)Hdly\s case does not 
apply to trusts,) we are to consider that trusts were originally 
creatures of confidence between party and party, and totally tlis- 
tincl in almost every quality from those legal estates which wen‘ 
the subjects of tenure. They were in their nature independent of 
tenure, and therefore not the objects of those laws which won* 
founded in tenure. Tliey wen* rights arising solely out of tl)«* 
intent of tlie party who creaU^l tliein ; and therefore, such in- 
tent was tlie great guide executing them.’^ ''l^'his seems to u^, 
not only good law, but good sense. t The proposition is true in 
all its extent :*^nothing can be subject to the rules by which ten' 
ure of estates in England is regulated, l>ut what depends on that 
tenure. Wc cite Fearne’s autliority for tlie observation, and we 
can cite none better; hut its own manifest truth would suffice to 
establish it. 

Now, we say without fear of contradiction from any well-read 
lawyer, 1st, that no two things can be cited in more perfect o]>- 
position, than feudal tenure, and allodial tenure: they are ex- 
ao^ly as distant from eacli other as slaA cry and freedom. 2d, 

♦ After Sir Piilward^'Coke, Racoii, Jnd mackstoiie, there arc compilers IndectS 
in abundance; hut no commentators of stain lui^rability on the English law, ex- 
cept the three cotemporaries, Fearue, Hargrave, and ilullcr. 

f 7'here are some apparently conti*aiy decisions, depending upon trusts, ex- 
ecutojy and executed, Fearne, 134 — 138, but we have not room to go at length 
into the niceties of the doctrine. The genc*al rule on which convwyanoes, in 
strict settlement, proceed, and are supported, is us here stated. 
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say t})at every acre of land in Great Britain, is held as a fee : 
held subject to homage, fealty, and service. Even what is called 
fi’ce and common soccage, is subject to homage, fealty, and ser- 
vice : differing from the other tenures only in this, that the redi- 
lus, rent, or service, is certain, and not uncertain. 3d, that all 
.fjie rules and regulations adopted by the law courts of England, 
foF-fihe governpient and guidance of landed property, and all the 
English doctrine>%of tenure, a/c foMiided on, and have reference 
to, the feudal system, and feudal principles, and that tlie rule in 
Shelly’s case rests upon the same basis. We need not refer for 
the truth of this general principle, to the Jvs Feudale of Craig, 
or* even to the veVy neat abridgment of feudal law, by Corvinus: 
we nd’er the student to known elementary books, to Dalrym- 
plc, Wriglit, Blackstone, and Sullivan, dth, we say, that not an 
acre of laud in the United States is held by feudal tenure; the 
whole of it is allodial ; none of the ingi’cdients or incidents of 
feudality belong to it; none of^the principles of the feudal sys- 
tem are apjdicablc to our allodial lands; the two classes o^ ten- 
ure are in decided opposition ; the whole system of English law 
relating to real property, so far as it is necessarily connected with, 
or deduced from, the feudal doctrine of tenures, or the spirit and 
recpiisitions of the feudal system, is out of harmony with our re- 
publican and allodial institutions. All the reasonings of English 
lawyers dependant on the harmony and spirit of English fo«^l 
regulations, have been improperly and ^ignorantly forced u^bn 
us, either by the inattention, or by the subserviency of the judges 
of our courts, since the Revolution, who, being bred in the Eng- 
lish school, and having learnt from Ejjglish books, and imbibed 
a reverence for English precedents ami authorities, have been too 
much under the influence of that edtu'ation. Wo hold it unne- 
c(;&sary to prove, by reference to authority, any pari of the 
preceding remarks, except so far as concerns th (4 rule in ques- 
tion ; we arc not aware that the respectable part of ihe bar wdll 
differ from onr statement. The facts are well known to the 
fjrofession ; and, for the most part, our lawyoi’vS will dissent, only ^ 
because they deem the course of decisions to have fixed the spirit 
of feudality so strongly upon our law of real property, that it 
would not now be advisable to shaki^ it. That will depend on 
expedi(?Jicy : on a comparison of the mischiefs we are subjected to, 
with the apprchmided mischiefs of a departure from conmion 
error. 

However, as to t?ie rule in S/Milly's case. *10 M’Cord’s Rep. 
Carr vs. Green, p. 95:— 

*‘I think,” says Chancellor Waties, “it must appear fiom this examiiialion, that 
the rule which has been so strongly insisted on, is as much under tlie control ot 
intention as any other rule ; and is" made to yield even in the En},dish courts to 
words of necessaiy implication. tJut the operation of it in our courts mast be 
still more limited, for another reason. Its chief object is avowedly to protect the 
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interest of the heir at law, who has always been so great a favourite with the law 
of England that almost all the technical obstacles opposed to intention, seem to 
have been created for his benefit. lie is there, the representative of family pride, 
and the depository of a name and an estate which it is the policy of an aristocratic 
government to preserve »• perpetual existence, and therefore every presumption 
is made in his favour. Biu here we have no heir ai law. A more just policy, and 
one more suited to our republican institutions, has long ago abolished the unna- 
tural claims of primogeniture. Real estate here, is no longer transmissible K;. 
descent. The act declares tliere shall be an equitable dislnfcjition of it -. *ffti it 
is placed on the same footing with personal estate. Every rule therefore inci- 
dent to the right of primogeniture, must itb far as relates Ito that right be neces- 
sarily modified, and the ruin can only be recognized in our courts after being di- 
vested of this feudal principle.” ' 

We consider these remarks of Chancellor Walies to he soutui 
American law; excepting that the rule if adopted must bend to 
intention, which we doubt. Let us see how they agree with 
the sentiments of eminent men in England. 

Mr. Hargra’fe, a name of very great weight with (‘very law- 
j’^er, whether in England or hero, published among his tract.s, 
Observation.^ concernitig the roJe.,in .S'Ac/Zy’.s chieflv with 
a view to the application of that rule to Iasi wills. He oli>erves, 
that there has been foralongtime an obstinate and perplexing con- 
troversy, on each side of which very eminent judges and lawyers 
have arranged themsfdvcs; not concfu'iiing the exislenee but the 
extent of application of the rule. If the rule be ajiplied to the entail 
oj[jgeal property, it enlarges the estate for life into an inhcritanci;. 
a|p enables tenant for life to defeat the SIIC•^cssion of the heirs, 
and leaves the entail im their favour at his mercy. But, where 
a case escapes tlic rule, the entail is secure against the acts of ten- 
ant for life, who can neither charge nor aliene the inheritance. 
Hargrave laments the modern inroads made upon this rule in fa- 
vour of the intention of tcstatoi's. When it is recollected (ho ob- 
serves, page 556,) how frtajuently the rule must necessarily cross 
and interrupt one objeol almost ex'er in view in the entail of es- 
tates, it may tfasily be accounted for that the controversy .should 
have taken a turn so connectml with intention. In cases where- 
in the question arises whether tlic rule should govern or not, it 
almo.st ever occurs that the testator doth not mean that tenant 
for life to the heirs of whose body the remainder is limited, should 
have the power to defeat the succession to them by an alienation 
to their prejudice. Hence an opposition necessarily hyses be- 
tween the rule, and the intention of the part y entailing; and hence 
the <di fie* re nee of opinion as to the extent of its application. And 
he kllows (p. 557,) tliat among tin* conte.sted cases on the sul)jcct, 
there is scarcely o*nc, in whicH a person unblindcd by the fre- 
quency and mist of disjjntatious subtlety, could fail of seeing that 
the intention did not exist to invest the tenant for life with pow- 
er to defeat the succession to his heirs. Even the single circum- 
stance of giving an expre.ss estate for* life leads to a conjeclnre ol 
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such intent. But where an estate is given for life only, or for life 
anti no longer, or with prohibition of committing waste, there 
is no room for conjecture, the intention to confine the tenant for 
life to his life estate is clear; more especially if trustees are ap- 
pointed to ])reserve contingent remainders during the life of ten- 
ant for life. Either the rule is absolute, and in all cases impera- 
tiv'e'J'or it cau^^ot be Ijrought against an intention so distinctly 
expresse(K • , * 

Mr. Hargrave, proceeds to state, that as the inflexibility of the 
rule can never b(* maintained if iniention bp permitted to control 
it^some other ground of support must besought for: and he 
suggests tlie following. 

There are, certain estates known to and recognized by the com- 
mon law, with certain incidents uniformly considered as essen- 
tially belonging to them. For instance, after the judges had in- 
vented and created the kind of (‘state, called estate tail in fraud 
of the statute de donis, and to jnyalidate its provisions as inconsist- 
ent with j)ublic policy, alienability by tine or recovery hecam(* 
an incident necessaiy to it : as in estates of inheritance generally, 
curtesy and dower w'cre incidents irreinoveably cuujdcd with 
the estal(^. Hence, no deed, no w ill, no contrivance of any pri- 
vate person for liis own convenience, conld set aside those inci- 
dents and accompaniments which tho law had annexed to a 
known esiate of its (?wn creation ; opnrtet nemlne.m esse le^Hks 
.sapient ioreni : a deed or de,vise therefor^; hy which a fee simple 
would be exonerated from curtesy and dower would be abso- 
lulcdy void (pioad hoc. 'Phis is well estaldished law : no man 
sliall he permitted to create at his own ])lcasure and for his own 
]>urposes ampiiihlons and non-descript estates. Hence, an estate 
liinibul to g(i in succession, can nevdl' ly any construction be 
eonverted into an estate hy purchase. The condition and the na- 
ture of the esiate are incompatible: and this only»is the true and 
sufficient reason for the unbending character of the rule in Shel- 
ly’s ease. 

Mr. Hargrave then proceeds to shew that the rule in question, 
originated in i\w feudal character of the English tenures, and 
rests upon the basis of feudal policy (p. 696 ). 

“It knottier very important iiutacemcnt (o render impracticable the blend- 
ing ot the effects of purcftusc witli title by ancccitsiuii, that the consequence must 
Itave been a continual source of framl upon feudal tenure. When the heir came in 
l>y nucressian or (Irscmt, and was under ajje, the loid of the foe was eivtitled to 
those {p-aiid fruits of military tenure, wtinhhip and marriage. But if the heir took 
iiy purchase, only tlio trifling' acknowleiJfgmcnt of a lelfef, was due to the lord. 
Jt was therefore an object of ih'bjir.tl magniludein i/a: ronsiderut ion of feudal polity 
in England not to leave it to the intention and choice of the tenant, what should be 
u descent and what a purchase: for that would have placed the most valued rights 
of the lord at the mer<;y' of him to the disadvantage of whose family they opera- 
ted ; and would therefore have bf cm as absurd, as to have authorized the lord to 
make what he pleased a dtscent, foi the sake of aiigm.'nting’his veig'noral profits. 
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Thus, lo enforce justice between lord and tenant, and to guard the farmer against 
fraud, the latter against oppression, it became essential to both, that the bouml- 
aiy between descent and purchase should be raised on a standard of discrimins' 
tion wholly independant of and unalterable by either.” 

That is, by adopting the rule in Shelly’s case. 

To all this very solid and saVisfactory reasoning, upon the sys- 
tem of English law and feudality, we have nothing to ol^tet.. 
But, what has all this to do with our«allodial^<tenure, our re- 
publican institutions, and our rejection of primogonitui^e? This 
argument need not be addressed exclusively to the profession, be- 
cause every reader of this Keview can with reasonable attenlion 
comprehend it: to all the readers therefore of t|iis Review we ad- 
dress the appeal, is the groundwork and basis of the rule in 
Shelly’s case in harmony with tlie pervading spirit of our own 
republican laws ? Is this a feudal country ? do we hold our lands 
by homage and fealty, and burdened with the claims of seignor- 
age? If not, then the rule in Sju-lty’s case is ),()t law here: and 
the chancery decision in Varr m* frreen, is law here. The very 
able argument of Judge Nott to the contraiy n.). ivilhstanding. ' 

In thus stating for the consideration of the pri'fc^^S'on particu- 
larly*, and of the public generally, our views of this much litiga- 
ted and very important doctrine, as well as in other cases where 
we may dilfer from the present court of appeals, we make no apo- 
to those gentlemen ; lliey are too fair and too high minded 
tljP^quirc any for an honest difference of opinion. But we art- 
anxious the public .should understand, that wo advance our rea- 
sons of dissent with all that deference, which the acknowledged 
ability*, faithfulness, and integrity of those useful servants of the 
public, arc so well entitled to. 

The next case in the present volume that seems to call for con- 
sideration is Hampton vft. Levy, ji. 107: an appeal from a deci- 
sion rendered by Chancellor Bessaussure. This ease was tried 
before, in the Constitutional Court; which decided, that Hamp- 
ton’s defence against the pay*mcnt of the bonds in question, was 
insufficient in law, and that his claim to relief was a proper sui>- 
• jeet of investigation in a court of equity. See 1 M’Cord’s Law 
Rep. 145. 

Bostick becoming the purchaser of lands sold under the direc- 
tion of the Loan Office, on January 20, 1802, g;ive as sde^rity* for 
payment, a mortgage of the purchased lands, and a bond where- 

• There ape some assertions in Judge Nott^s opinion, that require to be taken 

with more liuiitJition tlian he lias exp^ssecl. Thus, wtien he savs, p, 74^ man 
hy will cavmtd create a perpetuity that is true: but when he says, **he atnvoljnit 
a freehold in abeyance,-** it should be remembered that iu Kng-land he may, as in 
eburch presentations. ** I fe cannot limit a fee iipm a fee,-** it is laid down other- 
wise in cases of devise : “wor can he make a chattel descend to heirs;** the case of 
an heirloom, is an exception. , 
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in Ham, plan became his surely as the act of assembly required. 
The niort 5 j;iij^e was never recorded, owing to the neglect of the 
oflieer of the state, and liositck sold the lands to persons who, 
having recorded their titles, defeated thcri'by llie lien of the state. 
'I'lie mortgage was utterly neglecU'd by the state officer, no bill 
t^lcd to furecdose it, and nothing done to preserve the validity of 
till's part of the j»(,'euntv. Twelve years after the date of the bond, 
Jjcvy, the^lefi'iidaqt on part of \he sl.<te, as treasurer, suedy/(«//c4: 
on the bond, who was then insolvent : and seventeen years from 
the<late of the hon<l, it was put in suit against Hampton Ihe 
snrety, and a verdict obtained against him. Hampton filed his 
bin against /yr/'y,*to obtain an injunction, grounded on the laches 
of Levy as slate officer ; who, if he had done liis duty, might have 
sceurefi tlie debt by recording and foreclosing the mortgage, or 
by suing Bostick while he wassolvenL It was agi'eed on all 
hands, that if a creditor actually does any thing that will preju- 
dice the surety or increase his liability, tlie surety will be dis- 
eharged; but the court (fier Colcock) were of ojiinion, that^«ere 
laches and ncy/cct, would not ha\e the same elTect, there being 
no case in the JbGnglish books, where the courts had gone thus 
far. So that a man, according tb tlie doctrine in this case, is 
amenable for sins of commission, but not for sins of omission; 
because the English hooks have not yet said otherwise I 
Tlicre is no case 4n the hooks, that w’ill w'arrant us in 
farther says the judge! Well, why di^ not you make a case 
to reach th<; suiistantial justice of the parties? Was it ever 
heard of before that a court of eijuity were so strait laced that 
they could not enact a wholesome provision when the equity of 
the case inanifestl}* required it? Is not the whole of chancery law^, 
bench-enacted law? Arc you not assij^ned as chancellors to do 
effective and substantial justice where the common law is defici- 
ent? Is not this the prayer of every bill ; the very«hasis of chan- 
cer}’' jurisdiclion ? Is it any excuse for JMr. Levy, that he w’as 
smoking his cigar, and enjoying bis INladeira, when it w’as his 
bounden duty as the state’s officer, to be on the alert, ne quid 
det rimenti respnblica cupial? 

Judge Colcock, p. 118, says, If mere omission or neglect could 
discharg^hc surety, it must be shown that such omission or ne- 
glect has operated to his injury: but in this case no injury could 
arise from neglecting to record the mortgage, for even if it had 
been recorded, the purchaser from Bostick could have held the 
land adversely after five years’ possession. We den)'^ this : the 
recording of the mortgad^c is notice to all after purchasers. Lord 
Cholnimideley vs. Clinton, 2 Merivale’s Reports. The Judge 
moreover seems to have forgotten that he himself had acceded to 
a doctrine directly opposed p) his present opinion, in Thayer 
Cramer Sf Gihbes in this very volume, p. 395: where it i-? express- 
voT,. r. — xo. 10. '49 
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ly decided, that a purchaser from a mortgagor with notice, can- 
not claim a title hy jaissessiou ai^aiiist the mortgagee ; the mort- 
gage recorded being legal notice. 

We regret to see this case in flic hook. This severance be- 
tween common justice, and legal justice, does no credit to the 
legal system of South Ciirolina. The mind of a man of plain senje 
and common understanding n'volls :»i the dislimfjion here tfflten. 
We hope that some occasion will, occur of rec^u'sidericig thisob- 
jectionablc decision ; which aj)pcars to others beside ourselves 
neither law nor efiuity. 

In the case of Gal/iltiii vs. JM' Khmey., el ah we arc much in 
doubt wlndher tlie decision of Chancellor De'ssaussure ought to 
have been overruled. 'Die Court of y\ppeals wen* of opinion, 
that the <lelivery of the bond to M*Kinney, who appcarofl in the 
double character of e.vecii/nr of (Jalphin deceased, and ohliiro? 
in the bond, amoiinteil to a discharge of tlu' bond, and therefore 
exonerated the surety. 'J'o us it ^seems, that the bond was de- 
livei«d up to M‘Kiniioy, not in his cliaracter o\' obligor, but in 
his character of executor, and in that character, it was his 
duty, had he been solvent, to pay whate\er balance was due 
Upon the bond, after reasonable dcd\ictions to himself as ex- 
ecutor, ^iid to make himself debtor and accountable to the 
G^||iij|lpl^tate for that balance. JJeing insolvent himself, it 
nis duty to sue the surety Breithanpt , who was no 
more exonerated, as we tliink, h>^ the delivery of the bond to 
the executor ]VI‘Kinney, than if it had been delivered to any 
other person who might hav<‘ been executor. The executor 
M‘Kinney, received the i)ond hy order of the c.ourt, to he ac- 
counted for to the estate of (lalphin ,• anrl not to be cancelled foi 
his own benefit, or that of his surely Breithanpt. What! is an 
executor discharged in ecpiity from all demands the estate may 
have against Kim, because; he happens to get ])osscssion of the* 
evidence on which those; eleunands rest? We may be mistaken, 
but we tliink in this case; with the chancellor whose decree was 
appealeel from ; ami a re‘l>rene;e to Toll(*r’s Law of Executors, 
(G Lond. eelition, tft, and to IVinship xa. Hass, in the 

12th volume of the Massachusetts Reports, (p. 199,) will show 
pretty clearly how far we are sustained by authority.*. 

In the case ui Bhanie Ithaine, p. 197, Judge '*Kott has 
convincoel us, that accoreling to the regular jirai^tice of the court 
on a hill for alimony, the chancellor ran only direct or refuse 
the relief spec, i fit ally prayed* for: restitution of marital rights, 
iSmst sought specifically by a hill praying that specific decree. 

We believe that if the law permitted the chancellor to decree 
in the alternative, it would save time, trouble, and cxj)ense, and 
would not interfere with subsl,anti:jl justice; hut Judge Nott’s 
able argument has set the question at rest as the law now stand*. 
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In Robertson vs. Jiin«^lcyy p. .333, the Court of Appeals are 
Jilso right, inasmuch as the party might have resortetl to the 
legal remedy of trover. Mr. .lustice Nott, in (hilivering the 
opinion of the appeal eeiirt, seems to think, that equity may in- 
(erfere to prevent slaves being carried away pending an action 
of detinue for tlunn, but not in cases of trover, wbere the plain- 
tin .aies only f(iii- damages. The dislinelion is nice, yet has its 
fuundatioo in tlie legal character of the action. But, does not 
this shew, that an ajipllcalion to the chan(*ery w.as justifiable? 
Fo», altlu)ugh the |)laiotitt' might liavi- resorted to the legal action 
of trover, it is an imperfect reined v, inasfmich as his security 
indy be abstracted*. However, since the delivery of this opinion, 
the legislaturi', by an act passed in December gives a lien 

in cases of trover on the properly sued for, to satisfy the judg- 

nl of the plaintdl. Since that act, vve apjii'ehend, equity may 
interh r<‘ to [irevent an asportation of tin* jirojierty beyond the 
jurisiln'lion of the court, and thereby protect tlic lien, or other- 
wise p.reserve the property’. ’ ' 

We throw out this suggestion for the benefit of the profeSsion, 
especially as Judge \ott says, “ if the courts of equity can, con- 
sistimtly with the settled doctrines of that court, restrain the 
jicrson in possession from transferring tin* property until the 
right can be, determined, lam not disposed to betijp first to 
say they shall not exercise it;” ]>. 340. We see mWiffercnce 
in the principle of exercising this power, from exercising a 
similar power by’ an injunction to stay’ Waste. They are both 
prohibitions against the improper use of disjiuted property, 
i/cnic li/e. 

Mojfui 4' Cochran vs. Me Doicel 4* Black, 131. The great 
point worthy of remark in this cause, i| the right acknowledged 
in an insolvent debtor to give a preference as he thinks fit to 
particular and favourite creditoi-s. ‘‘ If we were left to reason 
on this subject,” says Judge Johnson, “ without flic aids which 
experience has furnished us, it would he difficult to resist the 
conclusion, that in an eipiitable point of view, this is a fraud 
against which the court ought to relieve. But bitautiful and ‘ 
fascinating as a system built upon the basis of natural justice 
may be, and wide as the Courts of Equity in this and every 
other coemtry’, where they exist, have opened the doors to admit 
the idol, a necessity growing out of public exjiediencc has com- 
pelled them to preserve a few land-marks by' which their powers 
are circumscribed- .Among these may be safely reckoned tlie 
principle, that they are bound by the rules of positivie law. That 
a debtor may pay one creditor; that he way give him a lien on 
his property, or make an assignment for his benefit, are conclu- 
sions that admit of no controversy’. It is the practice of every’ 
day, and universal consent has stamped it with its sanction.” 
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Wc are sorry to lind that tlie homage paid to a system based 
on universal justice,’’ is idolatry ; l)ul wc know enough of Jiulgc 
Johnson, than whom a more upright man docs not exist, to con- 
clude that this is a mere slip of the j)en. 

That preferences arc the j>raclicc of every day, we admit; so 
are burglaries, larcenies, and other forms of robbery and plun- 
der. ; 

That universal consent han staniped with itfj sanction the prac- 
tice of preferences, we ut.irly deny ; wc utterly deny that this 
fraudulent practice ovit of court (fraudulent in every instance,) 
has ever been sanctioned by any persons whatever, who were 
not parti ci[)ators in, or gainers by the fraud, l^pon the mattci 
of fact, then, we are at issue with .lodge .lohnson, and we arc 
before the public. 'Phe courts of law in this country have sanc- 
tioned this disgraceful jiraclice, because they knew not how to 
remedy it, without infringing on established rules. I^et us ex- 
am, -e the doctrine on jirinciph*. 

Jrader begins business with* a’stock, ]>artly consisting of his 
own property, and partly of tlm goods and creilit, which in con- 
fidence of his prudence and honesty, other persons have en- 
trusted to him. 'Phis trust is committed to him, on the implied 
confidence that his exertions will be put in forc(‘ to increase this 
joint stock, as being the fund to which the creditors look foi 
payment of their debts; an<l that he will do nothing im|)roperly 
to diminish it to their dctiiment. Thus entrusted, he continues 
in business, till from misfortune, imprudence, extravagance, or 
want of skill, he has dissipated all his own share in the common 
fund, and part of that committed to him and belonging to his 
creditors: no mt/rc remains belonging to himself. 

The first cpie.stion i.s, on the theory of abstract right and 
justice, ought he to claim and exercise unlimited control over 
the property pf another, ulien he has dissip.ated all his own? 

The second is, can he i ightfully dispose of the property of 
other pcojilc without their consent? Chm he dispose of it with a 
view chiefly to his own iiiter(*s| and inclinations, and the bene- 
fit of his friends and lavouriles? Tlie principles of common 
justice and honesty say, no ; call your creditors together to whom 
the remains of your slock in trade now exclusively^ belong, and 
ask them, “ will you entrust mo any longer to make the best 1 
can of what remains, or will you take your own property in 
your own hands and divide it as you think right?” Undoubtedly 
this is the rourso*for an hone.st man to pursue. The statement 
ij^self suffices without argument. 

► Now let us see whether courts of cijuity'^ or courts of law, have 
ever enforced this honest mode of proceeding. There is a pas- 
sage in Mr. McCord’s argument in Peek vs. Wakely in this 
volume, p. 50, from Lord Karnes’* Principles of Kquity, book 
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3, ch. 5, wliicb is to the purpose. “ A creditor knowing the 
insolvency cannot be innocent who is accessary to act of in- 
justice on the part of the debtor, by hiking more than his pro- 
j)ortion of the effects in consequence of such preference given to 
him by’ the debtor; and that ec^uitablo right to the (lehtor’s 
cflbcts, wldcli upon his insolvency (in equity) accrue to his cre- 
djlors, makes it a wrong in him to sell aiiy’ of his effects pri- 
vately without thpir consent. . 'Fho sale indeed was elfeclual at 
coiTiTnon law, hut the purchaser supposing his knowledge of the 
insolv'enc}', was accessary to tlie wrong, and the sale is void- 
able on that ground.” 4 Dessauss. Rep. 227. According to the 
principles of equity us adopted in Scotland (where the civil law 
prevails,) the evil in question is remediahle. 

In Kngland, the main ndlanee for compelling an insolvent 
creditor to give up wliat remains of the creditors’ fund to the. 
ert'di tons’ disposal, is on their bankni]>1 law ; \\ liieh i.s built in 
toto on the equitable principlcs^wc have just now laid down. J3y' 
that law, the insolvent debtor is deprived of the remaining pro- 
perty, no longer belonging to him who has dissijiated more than 
ins own siinre, hut to his creditors; the as.signees of the creditors 
lako charge of it; and it is distrilmlcd without ])references, ex- 
eej)t as to ])hysici;ui.s’ fees and servants’ wages. Jhit we have no 
bankrupt law in this country ; a grievous defect, if the mischiefs 
apjnchended from enacting one were not likely to be of greater 
amount. Why each state may’ not enacj one for itself de hone 
osso, until Congre.ss shall do it for the whole country’, we cannot 
divine. 

Rut let us see if tliere l)e no other princi])les contained in Eng- 
fi.sh decisions of authority, that will apply to our case. 

A conveyance made for the purpos* of giving a j)rcference to 
any one or more orc'.ditors at the expence of the rest amounts to 
an act of bankruptcy if it be by deed, and t\s voUUif if be not by 
flood. In either case thcn'forc the law declares it a void transac- 
tion. n'orslcy vs. Doniottos., 1 Burr. 467, JVilson vs. Bay., 2 
Burr. S2{i. FoxrroJ'l vs. Dorou.'fhiro, 910 ibid. Jla^uevfi. Ro/les-, 
ton, 4 Bt/rr. 217 \. dl /dor, son vs. 7V/np/o, ibid. 2235. Same case, 
in 1 Sir JVm. Blacks. G(iO. Idn/on Bartlett, 3 fVits.41. 
fTarma)i,\fi. Fisher, Cowp. 117. Rn.st vs. Cooper, Ctncp. 629. 
Has.sel'vs. Simpson, 1 Br.Cli. Cas. 99. l)cvon\s. ICalt.s, Doug, 
01 . Cooke Bank, haw, 110. 

Every’ convcy’ancc by’ deed in contemplation of hankrnplcy' 
(and such indeed ore all our modern assigniflents,^ for they pro- 
ceed on the facts of sl0]fiping payment, d('elared insolvency’, and 
renunciation of trading) amounts to an act of bankruptcy. Even 
if not by deed, it is still void as against creditors. Hague vs. 
Rotlesfon, 4 Burr. 2\14. Dinfonvs. Ba,rtlel,3lVits.41. Coivp. 
S24. Ilarmanya. F'isher, Coup. 117. tdlderson vs. Temple, 1 Sit 
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W. Blacks. 600. TJct'on\s. TVatls^ I)oug.9 >(>. ; allthese cases being 
snl)sf(jncnt to Small vs. (hullcy, 2 P. B'tns. 429, and Cock vs. 
Gno((f>'i'lov', 10 j\InJ. Rep. 489, wliicli look the other way, over- 
rule these last n:mu;d cases. 

These numerous cleri.sions isiipport the principle, that jjrcfer- 
cnees UKuiv' hv in.solvent debtors knowing of their insolvency, 
ca'-'iot be s ipporled against the general creditors-, and that an in- 
solvent has no right to dispose at his own w,ill and pleasure ol 
the prope rtv of liis creditors, or to give preferences at other peo- 
ples’ expeu.se. It is true, the.se decisions arc nnule on statutes of 
ba ikruplcy ; but the principles adopted are equitable principles; 
wliich indeed is true of the whole system of bankru|itlaw, a mere 
creature in fact of tlie court of chancery. Perhaps if Judge .lohn- 
fion h.-'d car'-fully read the class of cases above cited under this 
aspect, he A\'ould not hav'e considered Jiis legal landmarks quite 
so obvious and distinct as In* .seems to supj)ose them. For our 
own parts, we an- willing to believe that the principles of moral 
hone.%(y, are in fact suHieiently fortified by the long train of Bri- 
ti.sh decisions ])re.sented to our readers, to authorize our courts of 
law and equity to adopt and to act upon them. ,\t this moment 
the trading interest of the United States labours under the impu- 
tation of fraudulent conduct so frequent, so extensive, and so 
strongly snpfiorted by tin- legal landmarks alluded to by Jud-gt? 
John.son, that the national ch-.iracter is degradeil ; and accusations 
are made, unfortunatidy^too well founded, in very many notorious 
instances, to Ik lienied. 

That our legal decisions in this country, and the want of a 
bankrupt law, give countenance and eliect to fraudulent prefer- 
ences in case of in.solvency, real or pretended, is manifest; and 
we fear that the currmiU of <le,cisions among us. will but too 
well ju.slify Judge Johnson's statenumt of the law as it exists; 
and mo.st sincv'rely do w(- regret it. If, then, the remedy can- 
not be applied by the. bench, is it not a case for legislative 
interference? In truth, the frauds «)f insolvent debtors, the. 
.covering of property by voluntary conveyances, and the prac- 
tice l(“gali/,ed among us of enabling a married woman to become 
a feme sole trader — have had, and will continue to have a most 
demoralizing effect on society; and the sooner the lijgislature 
will determine to lay the axe to the root of these pois(»nous 
growths, the better will it be for the honest part of community, 
who arc liable to the legal depredations concealed under these 
pretences. Being ‘admirers ofi the (Iracchi, and detesting the 
cri^<‘lt v,^as w'ell as the tyranny, of the Homan aristocracy, wdth 
the Scipios at the head of it, Ave are Jio aflvoc.iles for a law e/e 
ilehitoribus in partes secandis; unle.ss it be interpreted, by cha- 
ritable inaccuracy, into an equitable distribution of asset.s: but it 
.«s our unhesitating opinion, that public morality must suffer, 
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when the tendency of the laws is hostile to the rights and reme- 
dies of a confiding creditor, and affords opportunities of conceal- 
ment to a fraudulent debtor. 

Jjaws of this description, weakening confidence, and diminish- 
ing credit, are drawbacks also from public prosperity; and they 
tempt to imprudent speculation and extravagant expense, by the 
impunity theyjliold out; making the creditor tlie victim instead 
of the delator. , . • 

Since writing the above, we find, by the following paragraph 
from a Connecticut newspaper, of the wpitcr of 1H27— 8, that 
the evil we complain of has been felt and remedied there: — 

“ In the leg'islatiire of Conncctieiit, nr>w. in session, a bill rfsjv.-ctinj; fraiitUi- 
lent coincyance in cases of failure and assif^nnu-nl, after some disciisaion and \a- 
lUMis atteiiipth at amendment, was passi-d i»y an almost iinuinnioiis \ote- 'fills hill 
K'iveb the same pnvdepcs to all the civdi!o'‘s of an iiisaheiU dctityr, without re- 
ference to confidential claims." 

In Viiiix vs. Neshilt, 3.52, the court very [irajierly recognized 
the iluclrine, that an alien ma*v*lake and hold, until office foimd. 
Where the law has appointed a specific jiroceeding, to try a .spe- 
cific question, nothing can be prt'sumed « ; let tlie law 
lake its cour.se, and if any disqualifications en.sue, it is time 
enough to declare and enforce tliem, when ymi ]ir)s.se,s.s evidence 
ofi'tiieir existence on rccoi-d. Prejudice r('.specliii.g foreigners, 
would be ignorance., and folly, in this country. Every acces- 
sion to the .strength and wealth of a country, whore land is 
plenty, where pojmlation is sjfarse, and where all kind of capi- 
tjd and industry may find full employment for centuries to come, 
is conducive in its degree to national prosperity. Nor can the 
influx of a thou.sand foreigners per annum, in a country of 
twelve millions of people, do any injury whatever. If they hold 
opinions wc disapiirov’c, refute them ; if they bring an acce.ssion 
of kiio\vIedg(*, as well as of ca])ital, make the best y.se of it. They 
may do us good in a degree ; they can do us no harm. Nor 
are our in.slitutions in danger from men who usually come 
here because tlu'y approve of them. Hence, the alien laws , 
require a strict construction. The prudence and policy of shut- 
ting out industry, or wealth, or knoyviedge, is very dubious at 
the best. , 

Farjey vs. Farley^ p. 50(>. Can a court of equity entertain 
suits for the delivery of specific negroes; or must tlicir value be 
recovered by an action of trover? The court of appeals prescribe 
the latter cour.se. But if the po.^ession be fiduciary, as where 
tenant for life dies, and his rcpre.sentativcs retaih possession, 
where is the mi.schief of coiisidering them trustees for the real 
owner? 

Ther<‘ arc, moreover, so many causes of preference of particu- 
lar negroes, as of per.sonal attachment, of family attachment, of 
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peculiar aptitude for certain cin])loynnents, wlucli mere monej 
cannot be a perfect substitute for, that we wish a court of equity 
could have retained eogiiizaneo of this class of causes. Are not 
the kind and usefid prejudices in favour of a particular negro, 
or a family of negroes, as worth}' of consideration in South Ca- 
rolina, as the j)rejudiees in favour of certain pictures or toys in 
an Knglish faniil} ? And are nut tlie one set far yiore wortjjy of 
protection than tlie other? If tlierc he any ohjfctions to detinue, 
and any hUjierior facilities in trover, we see no good reason 
why chancery v*-houjd not be a substitute for the former action. 
Favouritism as to slaves, is a feeling so common among the Soutli 
Carolinians, and productive of so much good tet tliat class of peo- 
ple, that it ouglit not to be suppressed or discouraged. 

lie}/ vs. Als/na/ticer, p. .'>18. 'Diis sound o])inion of the court 
of appeals, receives .so much countenance from the very able ar- 
gument of the lat(! .ludge Duncan, in Dennsyh ania, a lawyer, 
inferior to none upon any bench, that wc are teni])led to extract 
the fciilowing report, (in brief,) of .ludge Duiican’s opinion, rgy, 
ported 12 Serg. iL Rawle's Iteports, p. 41S. 

Thornpsem vs. iJot'pherl}/, .Maich term, 1.826, Philadeljdua, 
was in suh.slanco as A)llows: — Mercer, a wealthy man, propos- 
ing, on April Ith 1818, to go into p.'irlnership extensively with 
Steel, an Auctioneer, did, on the 27th of Aj)!'!) in tliat year, ari<5 
on the 2Sth of November following, convey to his wife, Eliza-^ 
heth Mercer, real cstatf in Pliiladcljihia, to the value of from 
20 to 25,000 dollars, his whole property being at the time worth 
45,000 dollars, d'lu; suljscquent failure of Mercer Steel, 
brought under discussion the following principles, whic.h were 
decided by the court in the aflirmative: — 

1st, That a man indehtfd can make no valid conveyance of hi.s 
property without a valuable oonsuh'i’alion. That mere voluiiUu'y 
conveyances hrir liie benefit of a man’s family, by which existing 
creditors arc liable to be def(;at<'d of their debt?, or delayed in 
the payment of them, arc frauchdent and void, under 13 Elizab. 
ch. 6, which is in full force, and sound law, in this country." 

The dolits here contemplated, an; not tlie petty debts for .su- 
gar or coHec, or bread or meal, for mere flomestie purposes, 
which no man, howe\er wealtliy, can keep house witli^mt incur- 
ring. These furnish no ohslacles to the conveyance. . 

2d, That all conveyances of property, without valuable consi- 
deration, in contemplation of incurring future debts, though made 
by a person solvent ami wealthy at the lime, are fraudulent as 
it^ainst* future creditors: for, the fund to which they reasonably 
look for payment, and on the faith whereof they arc induced to 
give credit, is ])rivately dimini.shed by such a conveyance. 

* Sec a veiy lute decree of our appeal court, in the case of Sanuicl Colleton 
ilravcs’s M, Settlement. 
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3d, That all conveyances of so large a part of a man’s property, 
as to incapacitate him from carrying on a conteni plated business 
advantageously, furnish reasonable ground to infer a fraudulent 
infention ; as Ijord Northington held in Partri(fge 8^' Wife vs. 
(iopp Others', Aml)ler, 599. If is tempting and inducing cre- 
ditors to give credit on the stnuiglh of apparent property, pri- 
vately witlulrav/n from the crcditor.s’ fund. 

dth, 'I'htlt a conveyance voi(^ for ifiesi' reasons, as against exist- 
ing creditors at the time of tlie deed, is void also as against sub- 
seqdcnt creditors, who are let in to claim the estate so volunta- 
rily conveyed away, as assets for the payment of fields generally. 

5th, Such a voluntary conveyance, though void as against cre- 
flitors, is valid as against the grantor. 

(ith. That a man not indehtefl, and not contemplating any busi- 
ness, occupation, or engagement, bv which debts imist be incur- 
red, may make a voluntary .settlement for tiie inmefit of his fa- 
mily', which will be valid, if liable lo any of the objections 
♦lefore recited. • 

.ludge Dttx'cax (juotgd the following authorities in stipporf of 
liis opinion. Scj'ton v.s. fVhcatoii, H Wheaton's Rep. 229, per 
Ch. .1. Marshall. Gi/rnon xh. Hnnte of North ^.irnericu, and Les- 
<)f liidgeimy vs. Un.(terwoo(f, per Washington, Justifje, Whar- 
ton’s Dig. 291, pi. 24. lieedxs. Livingston, 3 Johnson^-SCh. 372. 
^r Kent. ,ihide.rson vs. Roberts, 18 Johnson 526, per Ch. ,1. 
Spencer. 8 Rep. 82. Cowp. 431. 2 Aik. 405. Ambler, 599. 

'riiis coincidence in principle between these two high authori- 
ties will, we hope, settle the law on the basis that justice and hon- 
f'sty .so imperatively require. 

We have now observed on all the cases in the juxisent volume 
which appeared to us to rc(|uire notice.* In so doing we have 
exCTcised that freedom to which we apprehend every citizen in a 
free country is entitled, when the acts of a pubh’c officer arc 
subjoctefl to his notice. Where we have differetl from the law 
as laid dowm or counlfmanccd by the court, we have done so rvith 
a sincere feeling of high rfispect for the character and opinions • 
of the able and honourable men wdio compose it. We know of 
no j)ublished volume of re])orts any where, that would not fur- 
nish grout'd for equal animadversion. Upon the whole, \ve have 
no doubt that this volume will do honour to the court whose 
decisions it contains, to the reporter who has so faithfully' con- 
tributed his share of duty, and to the state of South Carolina, 
which has no cause to regret the selection she fias made. 


VOT.. V. — NO. 10. 
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Art. VI. — Memoirs of Jo/in Home Tooke, Esi/.: together noth 
his valuable speeches and trri lings — also eon/aining proofs, 
identifying him as the author of the celebrated hetters oj 
Junius. By J. A. (wuahajs, IjL. I). Npw-\"ork, 

Two of the inyshTics wliieh have perplexcil fho ingennily f)l 
the literary worlil, the inaiv in lb«‘ iron mash, ami t]>e author ol 
Waverley, have been set at rest; the thiril, the author of Junius, 
after a ooneealmen. /)f sixt\ years, has yiehled 1u the (Kdypus, 
whose labours an* prefixed to this article. — Jolin A tJraham. 
LL. D. to whom the work! i.s indehied fur (hil> discoxery, v\<-are 
proud to say, is an American; his c// winch ailorus Ihshook, 
and tlie motto “Justitia* generesque hiinumi advocas, ” inscribed 
bdow it, sufficiently proclaim to the world, both the charactet 
and the pretensions’ of tiu’ original. 

lii.s ’^vork is dedicated to lh(’Ja,te Thief Justice ot the state ot 
NenvI’ork, who is pafheti(>ally entreated to give it a jilace in 
some corner of his library, “that when 1 .shall \\\\xe. shufflxd of) 
this mortal coil, this volume may .sometimes catch your eye.” 
The worthy advocate of the human race then jnoceeds to state, 
*‘that it must he under.stood, th,i1 he does not claim the original- 
ity of the suggestion, that John Horne Tooke is Janias; but 
hopes, without subjecting him.selfto the imputation of vanity, he 
may be allowed the merit of havingcontributed to change mere sus- 
picions into enduring and unalk’rahle belief.” — As our object in 
bringing the subject before our ix'aders, is by no means to les.sen 
the merit of one who simply “seeks by his own humble labour.s, 
not to weave the wre.ith, but merely to bind it on, having first 
ascertained the brows destined to wear it,” we shall cite his 
proofs, and leavethem to find their w ay tlow a to posterity through 
the iucri’dulky of ihe luesimt age. They con.sist of certain ad- 
mi.ssions made by Air. Tooko him.selfto J)r. (iraluun in the year.s 
1794 and 1797, at which period, In; had “the honour of being 
sent on amission to Kngland, by the Episctipal convi’iition of 
the state of Vermont, iqion occlesia.slical affairs, comie.eted with 
the courts of (lanlerhurv ami York,” and are as follows. “In 
the summer ol 1797, 1 ht;Ul a <‘onversation with hii\i upon the 
subject of his controversy with Jimiii.s, in which after mention- 
ing my admiration of the style of Junius, 1 added, ^^ith a smile, 
that! of course exc(’[ite,d his harsh epitheds and coarse invective 
against Parson fJorne ; upon w liicli, Mr. 'P. replied, smiling, 
**Juni’*!S is the he.st friend levc'rhad <iii earth.’" — “On another 
oeca.sion, in a .similar eonvers.dioii, 1 pul the qm\slioii directly to 
Mr. T. Do V on then know the atiilior of Jniuiis? ‘Yes,’ re- 
plied he, ‘I do know him fieliec than aiiv man in Kngl.uui.’ 

Sir. is he nov. living*’ '^'e‘^. mv dear sir, b‘‘ '*9 
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aJivc.” ^IIo must then be an old man, do you know his age?* 
Mr. T. instantly replied, ‘ Stranfi^e us it may seem, I can assure 
you, that Parson Horne and .lunius were born on the same day, 
in the city of W«‘.stniinster. ’ ” 

The Hifercuces tube drawn fronf these confessions, in conjunc- 
tion with the other matters contained in the doctor’s e.ssay, seem 
!n his judgmcn^conclusive of the fact, “that John Horne Tooke 
IS Junius.’* 'J'he Tremaiiider o? the doctor’s octavo, of two hun- 
dred and thirty-eie;ht i)ages is made up of tin* writings of Mr. 
'I'onke and other matters of equal notoriety^ that have long been 
tainiliar to readers of eveiy tiesenption. These comprise the 
•‘j)roofs” drawn from llie dim o))scurity of tliirty years’ conceal- 
ment In tile doctor’s bosom, which are lostampliis uamejMThaps 
vv'itli the glory of a S('(‘nnd (dirisiopher Columbus. We must not 
omit to lufonn our readers that the e.ssav contains fac similes of 
tb e autographs of Juniiisand of John Horne T(*oke; moreover the 
oath of the lithographer, attesting the resemblance of the hands 
writing, lint which.we are compelled to say, with unfeigned sor- 
row, hear marks of utter dissimilarity- 

^ are far from intending to disjn’ove the hypoflu'sis thus 
asserted ; but we owe it to the world and to ourselves to 
stall', that W'e have one, which we claim to lie onr own; in a 
word, we ha\eoiir reasons for believing that h. is late. Majesty 
tieorge the 'Fliird, was the sole author of Junius, and probably 
“the .sole depositary of his own .secret.’* This discovery we 
freely bequeath to the doctor, because wc think his proofs are 
rather slrongi-r iu making out our case tlian in e.slahiishing his 
own. 

Having thus di.shurdcned ourselves of a secret, tliat has for 
many years weighed heavily upon us, Ve sliall devote tlie re- 
mainder of our article to the life and character of John Horne 
Tooke, esipiire. — In compiling an abstract of the piinripal events 
of the rurrcr of tJiis exlraordinary political adv'cntur.er, we shall 
be guided by liis friend and biographer Alexander Stephens, who.se 
work has never been publislied in this country, and is probably 
V('ry little known to mostof our readers. The name of John Horne 
'Fooke is connected with the hi.slory of the times in vvliich lie 
lived, and in wdiich the independence of our country was achiev- 
ed. Nearly the whole of his life was devoted to what he deno- 
minated “a constitutional struggle with oflicial despotism.” He 
possessed a powerful and liighly cullivalod mind, an invincible 
spirit of opposition to established* authority, ‘vhellper in law, 
literature or in politics. *No sufl'erings could appal liim, and no 
flower awe him into a moment’s .submission. That “Horne’s 
situation did not corresjiond with his intentions,” we believe to 
he the honest confession of hjs lieart. Nature had endowed him 
'vill) qualities fitti'd for a leadfo’ in the active scenes of puhlir 
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life, and he burned wilh ambition to wrestle with the masterspi- 
rits of his age in fair and legitimafi; eontest for fame ; but these 
dispositions were fatally counteracted by the humble sphere oi 
life in which he was horn, and the advc'rse circumstances that 
ilnvartcd his efi'orts to gain* distinction ; irritated and tlisap- 
pointed in his de signs, his mind was seized with a settled hatred 
to all that opposed his jirogrcss, and he wasted Ifis existence and 
his talents in unavailing struggles with politiual powev. Wilkes 
was undonhteddv tlie prototype of Horne; his bvito ideal of a 
political adveuliirevvin his daring and successful examjile, hf* be- 
hold Ilic oiily means left him to attract the gaze of the multitude. 
Th»*v iiave taught the ivorld how much it lies* within the power 
of the luimbh-st individuals, to hrave the punishments and si't at 
defiance the highest authorities of a government upheld by set- 
tled laws. In Fraiu'e, under the <»ld regime, such spirits would 
lune expired, witlioiit the least jinlihc sy injiathy, in the dungeons 
of the liastile; under om own government, their intolerance and 
hati'O'l of settled forms would liave soon iu'conie neutralized by 
tlie total absence of restraint and persm-ution. England was tlu.' 
only state in Europ<' in wliicli they could have waged war iindei 
the prmcctingsliieUl of its constitution, and with its highest minis- 
terial and judicial agents. We think then' is a signilicant moral 
to be gleaned from tlie exarnjde of these jiolilical heroi's, not lesS^ 
striking than that drawn from their illustrious original the hero 
of Paradise Eost. • 

John Horne, for the cognomen of Tooke was long afterwards 
assumed, w'as horn in Westminster, in the year 173(5; his fathei 
was a poulterer, whose name is known in the law reports, for 
his manly resistance and triumph over the then lieir-apjiarent of 
the crown of England, tn an illegal attempt to force a passage 
through his premises. 'Fheorisls may see shadowed in this vic- 
loiy of the hither the siibserpient disposition to resist power that 
distinguished the life of the son. 'I'lie natural turbulence of his 
disposition indeed disjdayed itself siiHiciently early; he lost the 
.sight of an eye, by some unlucky alJ'ray with a schoolboy; and 
before he had reached his tenth year, he absconded from his 
pedagogue and actually made good his retreat to his father’s house, 
twenty miles distant from the school, without a penny in his 
pocket. Upon being sternly interrogated by his father, the fu- 
ture grammarian observed, “that his master was utterly unfit to 
instruct Atm; for although he might, perhaps, know’ what a noun 
or a verb vyas, yCt he understood nothing about a preposition or 
\ conjiinclion; and so, finding him an ignorant fellow, he had re- 
solved lo leave him.” Wiiilst at Weslminster and Eton, he was 
of course in association wdlh the sons of ]>a1ricians, anti being 
aware cf the ridicide that attaches hi humble origin, he contrived 
to avert the mortification of l/heir questions by answering “that. 
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it was incited true, he could not boast of any titles in his family, 
but that liis father was an eminent turkey merchant.” After a 
creditable residence of three years at Cambridge, he obtained 
tlic degree of bacheloj’ of arts. He now officiated in qv\idity of 
a tutor for a year or two, but at the earnest request of his fathei 
he (uitered into holy orders and was ordained deacon, but did 
not qualify hii?iself for the priesthood, until some time after- 
wards. 'Wie law, was always tlic» profession most congenial 
to his taste, and to the latest hour of his life, he never ceased to 
spe;dt of it with admiration. Conscious of his ability to excel in 
this piir.suit, he suddeidy abandoned the church and entered him- 
self a member ofllie Inner Temple in the year 17.5G; here he 
became mtimatt; with Dunning and Kenyon. Neither of the par- 
ties was rich, and they lived with a degree of frugality which 
f(Ti'nis a ludicrous contrast to their sub.sequent wealth and cele- 
brity ; they used to dine together during the vacation at a little 
eating-house in Chancery lane, for the sum of sevnm-pence half- 
pennv each. Horne was accn.stoined to add ; “nv' were genyrou.s. 
for we gav(! tlu' girl who waited upon us, a penny a piece; but 
Kenyon, wlio always knew the valu(> of money, sometimes re- 
warded her with a lialf-penny, and .sometimes with a jivomise.” 

It appears, that his father never sanetioiied his partiality to th« 
'bar, and he was now reluctantly obliged to resume the duties of 
his first profession, by fresh entreaties and promises of future pro- 
vision. In 1760 he was admitted a priesj in the church of Eng- 
land, by the bishop of Sarum, and in the course of the same year, 
obtained the living of New Brimlford in the county of Middle- 
sex. which was purchased for him by his father, and came to 
yield about three hundred pound ])er annum. In 1763, he ac- 
companied a son of the eccentric mise# Elwcs to tlie continent., 
and remained abroad for a y<‘ar. 

His prospects of advancement in the church at fhis time .stood 
high ; his connexions possessed influence, and he p(*rformcd his 
official duties faithfully ; he even studied the healing art, and 
csiablislied a dispensary in the parsonage house, that he might, 
relieve his poorer parishioners by supplying them with medi- 
cines. He used to say, “ that although physic was said to be 
A proble.matical art, he believed that his medical were more effi- 
cacious than his spiritual labours.” He now began lu's career a.s 
a politician. He early imbibed exalted notions of public, liberty, 
and those opiu-ating on a sanguine l>'in])erament, prorluced a de- 
gree of zeal, which, before it w js corrected* by experience, at 
times verged upon political fanaticism. 

The misguided influence of the favourite, Lord Bute, had 
irritated the public mind almost to a state of phienzy, Pitt was 
the idol of tlie people, am^the iindispiPed leader of the opposi- 
tion. The arrest of Wilkes, for a libel, under the illegal pro- 
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cess of a general warrant, with his subsequent discharge, by the 
solemn decision of a court of Jaw, rendered him the most popu- 
lar man in the hingdom. 

Such was the feverish crisis of public affairs, when Mr. Horne, 
dazzled by the triumph of Wilkes, lirst ajipeared upon tlie scene 
of action. It was his settled belief, that the young monarch, 
under the pernicious influence of his favonritoj meditated the, 
entire destruction of tin* coastitutional liberty, of Kngland ; this 
belief, which he never relimpiishefl to the end of his days, may 
be regarded as the main spring of all his tuiurc opposition to the 
government. He opernal his hatt«'ry in an anonymous pam- 
phlet, aimed at I^ord Mansfiehl, against wlToni, liki- anothei- 
Hannibal, he ha<l sivorn eternal warfare. Unfortunately lie e.s- 
raped the pillory, an Inmotir winch he seemed most ardently 
to cov'et. 

In 17(>o h(' again aeeoiopaiiied a young gcntliMnan on a tour 
to tin' ooiitiiuMil. U poll his :irii val at l^aris, he eag<“rly soughi 
an inU-odiiction to hi.s idol Wilkes, and was graciousl\ reeeivod 
by him, as a hrolher pUriot. 'I'his eelehrated eliaraeter, was 
then wearing out his i-mIc in tin- I'leguni dissipations of a luxu- 
rious nietropidis; all the world kiious, tliat In- united the refined 
taste of a scholar willi the vic'-s of a line genthunan and the cou- 
rage of a hero. Perceiving the .superior taleuls and iqititude ol 
Mr. Horne, as ^vell as the uses to which they might afterwards 
he converted, ho readily obtained liis confidence, and exacted 
from liim a promise ot correspondence. They separated, and 
Mr. Horne, after visiting the chief cities of Italy, returned with 
his companion, to pass some time at Montpelier; here, he 
seemed first to recollect his pledge to the banished jiatriol, and 
he accordingly adtlre.ssed«,to him a Jelter, which had a material 
influence ujion the subsequent events of hi.s life. 

After casting obloquy upon lus clerical proiession, and pro- 
testing tliat lie was not yet an ordained )i\ puerile, he ventured 
upon .some, slu' wd political surmises, as to ecTtaiii negotiations 
of the patriot witli the Kiiglish ministry, ihe design of which, 
was, oith(‘r to obtain a pension, or an embassy to the Ottoman 
Porte, as a boon for his unmerited persecutions. 

No answer was given to this singular epistle, and Mr. Horne 
ujjon his return to Paris, demanded from the jiatriot an explana- 
tion of his sik nee ; hut the gallant colonel of the liiiekingham 
militia skilfully parried the inquiries of his friend, by endea- 
vouring to turn tke affair intp a joke. Finding him not dis- 
poised to. sli.-ue in his merriment, lie at oricc satisfied his offended 
pride, by a positive denial of the receipt of the Icllcr. 

Mr. Horne now returned to Kngland, previously eonliding 
to his fi-iend Wilkes his fashionably wardrobe, consisting of 
sundry suits of scarlet embroidered with gold and silver, which 
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it. ap[)cars he was accustomed to assume upon his continental 
tonj-s. He returned to the discharge of his clerical functions, 
wlien, very soon after, a memorable event occurred that shut out 
all future prospects of church preferment. 

Ilis frienil Wilkes had now' hecopie a candidate for the county 
•)f Middlesex, and the minister of New Brentford espoused his 
cause with ins visual ai’dour, pledging himself in every possible 
way to his, support. Wilkes, whosie fortunes W'ere desperate, 
and whose person was liable to arrest, was elected, and, as if 
by magic, w'^as thus enalrled to retui'n, at once an outlaw and the 
kiiiglit of the shire. Mr. Horne exerted himself with similar 
wal’inth in all the succeeding elections of his friend. 

We pass slightly over his dispute with Mr. Onslow, and trial 
for a libel, wdiicb resulted in bis obtaining the victory, by get- 
ting the verdict rendered against bim .set aside by the unanimous 
declaration of llic judges, in favour of his exceptions. 

In 1770 the lord mayor of Hoiulon obtained the honor of a 
.statue, by a vote of tln' eorpoi'filion, in commemoration of his 
ineiiiorahlc answer to the king upon the. throne. 'This unprece- 
dvMited iiicideiil was precoiic.eiieil by Mr. Horuo. wlio is said to 
have furnished lii^ hualsliip with the I'ejdj^, in antici|):ition of the 
recorder's answer to the address ol' the ma} or and eorjioration. 

He was accustomed to say, ‘‘ that ho coultl not he deemed a 
vain man, us he bad obtained statues fvir others, hut none for 
himself." On tliis, as upon former occasions, he published in 
the jiapcrs, a description of tiu; ])rocession, the speech of the 
recorder, ami the rejoinder of the lord mayor, concluding the 
whole with the following nota bene : — 

'riie vvrit<>r of the almve account, having given oficncc to 
some jversons, h) inserting in a former paper^ that * Nero 
tiddled w liilsl Rome was burning,’ and an information having 
h(“eii filed by the attorney general against the i:yinter in con- 
seijueiuu' ; betakes this opportunity to declare, that it was not 
ilis intention to falsify an historical fact, or to give odence to 
belter memories ; he hopes, therefore, that it will be admitted as _ 
.1 recoin pense, if he now declares, that Nero did no/ fiddle 
whilst Rome wms burning." 

Soon after this exploit, we find him a leading member, as 
well a& the blunder of “ The Society for snpjiorting the Bill of 
Riglils. " 'fhe funds of this association were to he expendi'd in 
supporting the rights of jirinters, .'ind in maintaining Wilkes ; 
hut. by the art of that gentlcmavi’s fritmds, dls purposes were 
converted to his exclusive: hcnetll. 'I’his was indignantly resist- 
ed by Mr. Horne, who had formed more extended views lor 
promoting the great cause of lilierly. Hence arose his second 
conllict witli Lord Manslield, in the case of Bingly the printer, 
who liad been prosecuted for pulilishing a letter from Wilkes, 
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reflecting upon the ridniinistratiou of the courts of justice. Upon 
this occasion Lord M. adopted a novel, and as it turned out, an 
illegal mode of proceeding. The evidence being insulficient to 
convict Ilingly, the judge made a laile of court, appointing a 
day for him to ap[>ear, and aiuswer inleirogatories, on failure of 
which he was lo be coinnntletl for contempt. 

Horne rejoiced in this opportunity of braving/ilie authority of 
the Lord f'hief Justice, ami (ptaljfied himself for the contest by 
tracing the stream of ttu; laws to the fountain head. He con- 
verted the obscure printer into a perfect hero: flaming 'with 
zeal, and in obedience to the counsels of his friend and advisor, 
he persisted in refusing to answer the int(*rrogatories of the 
judge, and voluntarily snlfored three yeai r,’ imprisonment by th(* 
arbitrary niandaU; of “ attaehment.” 

In a cause maintained with such signal intrepidity, even Lord 
Mansfield himself was finally obliged lo give way. Tired of a 
vStruggle which, whilst it laiti his conduct open to gross accusa- 
tions, on the pari of his enemies, .seemed lo laiaiish the lustre of 
his reputation in the eyes of his friends, he at length relnclantly 
consented to yield. The attorney general was instructed to 
move the court of king’s bench for the discharge of the prisoner, 
who was immediately restored to his liberty, neither ruined nor 
dismayed by a juTSonal contest with the greatest chief justice 
since the days of Lord Coke. When it was moved in “ the 
society for the supjiorkof the bill of rights,^’ that a subscription 
of ;£500 should he voted to Ilingly, for his manly resistance to 
injustice, the patriotic Wilkes found means to defeat it, which 
led to the dissolution of the society and the institution of an- 
other, “ The Canstitutional Society,” from, which tlie Wilkit^s 
were excluded. « 

The immediate consi'ijuence of disagreement, was the famous 
paiier contest ihat eiisuetl between the two chiefs. Indeed, it was 
impossible that two such men as Wilkes and Horne could agree 
in any givim pursuit for a long piu’iod ; both acted mainly from 
personal motives; both were gifted with uncommon talents, and 
the most avaricious lliirst of fame: each regarded himself as fit- 
test for command ; the one could not brook a sujierior, the other 
disdained an equal ; it was the rivalship of Pompey and CVsar, 
not, indeed, for tlie empire of the world, but for the rule of a 
numerous and powerful political party. The minister of Nevv- 
Jlrentford aflected to separate the private vices of the patriot from 
the common cauM*. V’ievving Ivim rather as the instrument of the 
fKiblic,. in contending against jiower, bd rebuked him for his in- 
justice and extravagance, in not satisfying his creditors with the 
large sums that he had acquired from the public. Wilkes aflect- 
ed to desjiist* the Americans, and fhyir pretensions to an inde- 
pendent right of intr rnal taxation. Horne was vehement in iiji- 
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holding their claims; hut no sooner did the patriot receive a flat- 
lering letter from the IJostonians, accompanied with a valuable 
present, than he saw fit to change his mind, and transmitted to 
them a flaming reply, in which he maintained, that the colonies 
were the ‘•propugiiacula imperii, ’i and himself a friend fo uni- 
versal liberty. 'I'liis glaring change of ojnnion, was defended by 
(he ready we.ajtons of wit, sarcasm, and irony, until a breach be- 
came inevitable, gnd, indeed,^ was. sought for, on the part of 
Wilkes. I'he corrcsjjondcnce, which lasted for several months 
in Uic nousj)apers, led to a disclosure of the whole, private as 
well as public, motives of the parties, and at limgth ended in 
rendering Mr. Ilornc one of tlie most odious men in the kingdom, 
Wilkes was declared to be the victor : although his talents and 
learning were confessedly inf«.*rsor to those of his adversary, yet by 
means of su])erior dexterity and wit, united with a more intimate 
knowledge of mankind, he succeeded in vanquishing the Re- 
verend JSlr. ilorri(‘, n.s he alw.ays j)ersistt“d in designating him. 

In the midst of this political Conflict, Mr. Horne was n^t un- 
uiindful of (lie value of academical honours; he soon after re- 
painal to Cambriilge, and became a candidate tor the degree of 
master of arts, llere, as upon all other occasions, his political 
creed proved an obstacle to his pretensions; he was ojiposed by 
Paley, but, in the end, succeeded Imnonrably in obtaining his 
di'gree. lie now turned his attention to the liberty of the press, 
and was mainly the cause of the well-known vietoiy over the 
House of Commons, in their violmit proceedings against the lord 
xnayor, and jildernien, Oliver, and Wilkes; which resulted in a 
aileni acquies^nce. on the part of the House, to the publication 
of till- debates, fi-om that memorable jieriod down to the present 
day. • 

Ml*. Stevens remaiks, in his account of those transactions, 
•‘that it vva.s an astonishing circumstance, indeed,,that the Com- 
mons of Hngiand, who had so often punished the ministers of 
the crown, and but a little more tlian a century before, had con- 
tended with, and overcome, a king of England, should now be 
iiraved by three Justices of the metropolis; and it would have 
lieeu still more luimiliatiiig, had they known, what was really 
tlie fact, that the whole had been planned and contrived by a 
country parson, who had left the mere execution alone to the 
lord mayor and the two ahlermen.’^ Wi; are inclined to think, 
that the merits of Mr. Horne are somewhat overrated, in this in- 
stani'e, by his biographer. , » 

He was now determintid to lake the field againstT Junius : the 
ground of attack chosen by that celebrated writer, iqion this oc- 
casion, was untenable, and the result, as all the world knows, 
redounded to the credit of his ailversary. M e stop for a moment 
’o rtmiark, that JMr. Horne \v:is not fond oi idhuiing to the snh- 
\ nt,. ^ -\o 10 “t 
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ject of .hniius, and that Ids hio,a;raj)licr mentions only two occa- 
sions on wliich he licarcl him advert to it. “Some conversation 
occurred to-day at dinner, relative to Junius j he hniglied at the 
idea of Mr. Iloyd’s being the author, as alUrmed by Almon. On 
being told tliat Henry Samson Woodlall had intimated that In 
was in possession of several letters from lum, lie observed, ‘that 
Mr. W. was a very honest man, hut he doubt etf’the iact. They 
had all beeti surrendered.’ (tne of the company now nsked if he 
knew the author? On the question being ])Ut, he immediately 
crossed his knife and fork on his plate, and assuming a stem 
look, replied, ‘Idol’ His mannei, tone, and attitude, w’en. 
all too formidable, to admit of any furtiter interrogatories.*’ 

Having now arrivetl at the ag(', of thirty-seven, he resolved to 
begin the w'orld anew ; he rctireil from the public view, resignetl 
his living of iS'ew’-Ilrentford, w’hich he had held for eleven yeans, 
and recommenced tl)e study of the law. Wilkes had reached 
the zenith of his jiopularity, whiKt Horne had hitcoine one ot 
the njost marke;d men in the kingdom, owing to the tveaeht'rous 
publication of his fuLd letter, from Montpelier, by Vfilkes, the 
receipt of which the latter had jmsitively' denied. When prose- 
cuting his resolution, Horne was callctl upon to engage in one 
of the most characteristic transactions of his whole life, lli.s 
friend, Mr. Tooke, had purchased the e.stati! of Piirlcy, and was 
threatened wdth the loss of the best jiart of it, by an inqicnding 
inclosurc bill in the ll/msc of Commons; the hill, in fact, had 
been ordered for a third reading, and there existed no doubt o‘ 
his opponent’s influence in Parliament, to obtain the liiial assent 
of the House. In this exigency, he .sought the interjiosition 
fais friend, assuring him tiiat every thing had already been dojie.» 
by way of petition, williout effect. Mr. llonie. observed, “youi’^ 
case is desperate, and there being no hopes, yon jiri'fer a quack 
to a regular ^ihysician, and so you come to me ; hut I have a 
plan, although a desperate one, for your relief. It is absolutely 
necessary. Sir, in this (-..ase, by some popular act, to excite tin. 
attention of the house, and if the facts have been correctly .stated 
to me, the bill shall not jiass; to accomplish this end, I intend 
to begin by writing a libel on the speaker.” A libel on such a 
man as Sir Fletcher Norton? — “Ye.s, precisely on him; for 1 
well know that inquiry will then be made, and that he will nui 
sanctify a dishonest act; as for the consequences, 1 am well 
aware, and take them as upon myself.” 

Mr. Horne thc^ sat down, jind, in an address, consisting of i: 
fgw spirited paragraphs, drawn up in the form of a letter, sigiiei! 
“Strike, but hear!” detailed the leading facts. He endeavoured 
to render the letter as offensive as possible, and it wa.s insertctl 
in the Public Advertiser. In the eycning, Imlh the House and 
the gallery were full ; and soon after the spf^ker took the chair. 
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the newspaper just mentioned, was handed np to him. Instead 
of proceeding, as usual, with the order of the day, which com- 
prehended the inclosure hill, there was a general cry of privilege! 
privilege ! move! move ! Upon this, a member arose, and after 
descanting upon the outraged digiyty of the House, moved, that 
“Henry Samson Woodfall, printer, do atUmd, at the bar of the 
House, on thesdcceedingday.” Accordingly, the order being serv- 
ed in du(' iorm, In; apjK-ared, anti \N4as introduced with the usual 
ceremonial, when, being interrogated as to particulars, he admit- 
ted,« “ (hat he had received and printed the letter in question, and 
that he was then, and is now, fully authorized by the author him- 
se/f, to give iij) hhs name and place of abode.’’ The speaker hav- 
ing flesirt'd him to procet.-d, he said, “ it was JMr. John Horne, 
who was at that very moment in the gallery, ready to answer 
j'or iiimself.” 

The name and talents of the offender, the avowal of the act, 
•tiid his known intrepidity, were all calculated to produce a cer- 
tain degree of astouishinenl ;*aAd, as the supjtosed culpri^ was 
liated by’ all parlies, it was matter of no small triumjih, that this 
literary Samson had delivered himself up, seemingly boun<i 
liand and foot, to the Philistines. Amidst this conflict of passion, 
Mr. Horne was ordcre.d to the bar, where, in an able speech, in 
>he cour.se of which, all disrespect, either personal or official, to 
the sj)eakcr, was disavowed, he fully declared his motives; and 
(rankly owned, “that he had been urged Ijeyoncl the usual bounds 
oi’ discretion, by hatred to oppression on the one hand, and zeal 
tor his friend on the other. ” After a long debate, he w'as remand- 
^ed from the bar, in custody of the serjeant-at-arms, and bronght 
*.«p again on the 17th, by which period some additional evidcnce 
^ hatl been obtained,, and, as the proof w’a» inconclusive, he w'as dis- 
eliarged on paying his fcc.s. Time had now l>een fully given for 
the House to pause; the necessary ^eps were tal^en to stop the 
further progress of the bill, and the advocates for it, being heart- 
ily ashamed of their proceedings, all the obnoxious clauses were 
either omitted or withdrawn. 

The news of the first blood that was shctl in defence of Ame- 
rican liberty, excited Mr. Horne to an act of generous sympathy; 
he immediately summoned a meeting of the Constitutional So- 
ciety, and urged a sujjscription “ for the relief of the widows, or- 
phans, and aged parents of our beloved American fellow-subjecLs. 
who, ffiithful to the character of Englishmen, preferring death to 
slavery, were, for that reason only, inhumanly murdered by the 
king’s troops, at, or near, Lexington and Concord*;” and actu- 
ally acknowledged a donation of jf/yy pounds, in the newspapers, 
using those words, signed John Horne. JSo notice w'as taken 
of it at the time: at length the attorney-general, Thurlow', was 
directed to commence a prosecution for a libel u]»on the honou' 
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of liis Majesty’s troops, and Mr, Horne, who was poar.eahly 
catinjj; his eomnions in llic hall ol the Ine.er 7 ('mpic, oblivious ol 
his inisdeociiS, was arrested. He was soon ali»'r tried hetore J^ord 
JManslield, found <:'ud1\ ,an(* senlt need to pay u hneol tH'f> lnni(h'cd 
pounds, and lie impri.sont'd lor the space ol Iwidv!* months. Dur- 
ing his confinemenl in llie King's Dench jirisop, he jaidressed a 
letter to his fre ml Dunning, in which he eudeaV'onred to jirove 
the illegality of his conviction, ainl the igiU)r;\_nr(; of the court in 
dismissing a motion madi* hy liini in mti st (d picgment. He 
coneJudes, hy afiirming that lie has hemi ni.tdf* ‘’the misendiU" 
victim ol two jircpositiens and a coniumiion. ’’ I pon this IcMler 
he subseijuciit I y (iigialted Ins eclelirated Diversions ol Dur- 
ley.” 

Having kept the, reipiisile niinilier of terms, lu' determined 
to ajipiy lor a call to lh«' har. Inn his political ojipoucnts found 
means to n(ect him hy the casi.ng vole, upon the ground 
that ihi* “ cleric, il chaiacfer was indelible,” and tlial he was 
therel'ore dis(|ualified and ineliguile. 'Phis cruel reiusal to give 
him his gown, einliittered msirly all the remaining portion of 
his OMStence ; he found hims»>lf dri%<m from a jirof* ssion which 
he hoped might <*\alt liim to the, highe.sl disi inction, in com- 
mon with his friends Dunning and Kimvon : instead of tread- 
ing in a path so honouralile, and in whie.li he was singularly 
qualified to excel, he was doomed forever after to vex the nation 
with part)’ broils. Still ,he found the means, even within his nar- 
row sphere of action, to fill a wide space in the public transac- 
tions of his times, and hy his own i.idii idual excu tions, to succeed 
in muddling the stream of events, which under lietler auspices, 
he might have lu'en enabled to direct anti control. It is said that 
Lord Kenyon shed team in trying one of the camses of his old 
friend. 

Tho next tlv’ee years of his life wt're spent in Die midst of poli- 
tical affairs, ia n.any of whicli he look a leading jiait. In ITiSd, he 
published tin* first vnlume t)f his “• Diversions of Purley,” in the 
tiialecDc form; himsell and Ivs friend Dr. Deadon were the two 
princijiiil speakei’s. the tiiird, .Mr. Tooke, being merely admitted 
in comp!iruen1 to his IVlcnd, whose name he had now assumed, 
and whose forlune he exm-cp.^ inhtirit. 'I’hc names of the 
interlocutors were altcri'd in the seeoiid edition, and that of his 
friend Sir F. Durdett was sufislituted for Mr. Tooke’s. The next 
year he published a letter to a friend on tlie reported marriage of 
the l*rincc of Wakis, whieli sybject he introduces by observing, 
^ that .after amusing liimself with a nuniher of critical discussions 
during the last summer, on the sutijecl of nouns, pronouns, ad- 
verbs and prejio.sitions ; in order to give a variety to his studies 
during the present, he had taken a political, but a very un- 
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♦•ourtly view of the nature, the extent, and tlic Inu' signification of 
till! coiij'iaict ive copu/afirc.’^ 

lie declared aj^ainst Mr. Fox upon the e;round of that gentle- 
man’s coalition with Lord North, and ofl'ered himself in oppo- 
sition to him as a candidate for Westminster. In this contest he 
is said to Inn c displayed great talents for popular oratory, and 
was decidedly tjie hero of the hustings, but doomed as usual to 
sulfiT defeat. I'pop Mr. Fox ’.s,reti ring one day, and leaving the 
hustings in charge of his friend Sheridan, Tooke remarked, 
“thtitwhen the quack doctor witlidrcw, he always left his merry 
andrew hehind him.’’ 

I le ilien retired to Wimbledon, and upon the breaking out of the 
French revolution, he engaged warmly in its defence, but stoutly 
resi.sled its contagious eflecls upon the constitntiim of Kngland. 
neing a snspeeted jier.son, he was arrc.sted ujuui charges of high 
treason and eomniitted to jiri.son, where he suifered severely, 
pvfvious to hi.s subsequent trial and acquittal. As it was ever 
Ills maxim to omit no public o|)*porlunity of signalizing hijuself, 
be dis})layed in the cour.se of hi.s defence the greatest abilities, 
and bad the satislartion of handling the premier, J\lr. Pitt, very 
riuighly in the eoursi’ of his examination as a witnc.ss. He after- 
wards declared, that if the .vong, produced on the trial of Har- 
ley, had been hiauight forward lo criminate hitn.self, he would 
have .slali'd, that as nothing trca.sonable had been hitherto dis- 
c.overed in the words, something of the l^ind might, be supposed 
to lurk in the lime, and therefore he would /turn it before the court 
;md jury, ^•'rims I should have alfordcd tlie first example of 
a prisoner tried for his life, who had ever dared to sing a song in 
open court.” 

II is biographer affirms, that he had cren been anxious to offer 
his life a sacrifice to his political opinions, and was disap- 
pointed, that he had not fallen iti what he considered lo he the 
eausi' of his country, rather than sink ingloriously to the tomb 
by the pressure of age and di.si-ase. 

J''roni the-imynenl of his acijuittal he seemed to grow more , 
cautiou.s and wary, and in a great measure withdrew himself from 
his turbulent associates and their dangerous intrigues. Finding 
his income had biicomc too small for his house, he resolved upon 
a rigiil system of economy ; his friends, however, prev'cntcd his 
ilesign, and by a munificent, sub.scription for his future .support, 
enabled him to continue in his residence at Wimbledon. The 
current of life now, for the first tiin^ in many yrtirs, glided smooth- 
ly on ; he devoted himsdf to the education of his two daughters, 
whom he cau-sed lo he instructed in every useful branch ot art, 
in order to secure their future support and independence. The 
one, he used to say, possessed as much Latin as most of the bench 
of bishops, and the other was perfect in all the mysteries of the 
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liousehold department. On tlic dissolution of the Parliament of 
1796, in defiance of age and the gout, he once more offered him- 
self unsuccessfully a candidate to the electors of Westminster, in 
opposition to Fox and Gardner. Tlic most singular incident 
that occurred in this memorable election was, that early on the 
first day of the poll, the chamberlain of London, Mr. Wilkes, 
appeared in front of the hustings, and after paying an elegant 
compliment to the virtues, kilents and fortitude of Joihn Horne 
Tooke, gave him his sole vote. 

At length in 1800, and in the sixty-fifth year of his age, ’this 
sturdy reformer of the rotten borough system, condescended to 
accept a seat in the House of Commons, as the representative of 
Old Sarum and its six electors: before he would consent to the 
nomination, he determined iijion being better acquainted with 
the character and viewsof his j)atron the ('ccentric LordCamelforil, 
and actually' sat up three days and three nights with him, exjircss- 
ly for that purpose. Hern again he had the inorlilicatiun of find- 
ing the “clerical character indelihU* Lord Temple, on the first 
day of his appearance as a member of Parliament, gave notice ol 
his intention to move for his expulsion on the old ground of dis- 
qualification ; it was immediately followed by a declaratory act, 
excluding all persons in jiriest’s ortlers from becoming members 
of the House of Commons; hut permitting Mr. Tooke to retain 
his seat until the dissolution, which happoneil soon after. He 
combated this mcasure.with his usual ability; affirming that the 
committee employed in searching for precedents in his case, did 
not understand the Saxon characters, and in quoting txcenly-one 
cases'^ they had made no less than eleven mistakes. He concluded 
his address to the Hou.se by prote.sting, that his only crime was his 
innocence; his only guifc, his not having scandalized his order. 
“1 feel. Sir, exactly in the situation of the girl who apjjliod for re- 
ception info t]ie Magdalen, who, on being pressed as to the jiar- 
ticulars of her misfortune, answereil, ‘I am as innocent as the 
child unborn;’ the reply vva.s, ‘then you are unfit for admission, 
y'ou must go and qualify yourself before you £a»v,be received 
here.’” 

In L802, he took jniblic leave of the electors of Westminster 
and withdrew from the bu.stle of political life, to his favourite 
residence at Wh’ndjledon, devoting himself to rural employment.s, 
literature, and the offices of friendship: being in the enjoyment 
of a competent income, and jiossessing an exquisite knowledge of 
the suvoir vivre, he delighted in thronging his bounteous table 
M'ith t.he greatest medley of giieste and* adherents. The observa- 
tion of James I. in regard to Lord Coke, might he well applied 
to the present state of Mr. Tooke’s affairs, “that he made the 
best of a disgrace, and when he fcJl^ it was like a cat, always on 
his feet.” 
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lie was in truth looked upon by many persons as an oppress* 
ed and innocent individual ; by others as the last survivor of the 
old English school of politicians: all were eager to behold a man 
against whom the strong arm of the government had been so 
often arrayed, and who was in hinryself a living chronicle of the 
great political events of his age. 

Having thus ‘given an abstract of the chief incidents of Mr. 
Tooke's pttlitical li^e, we shall jdevote the remainder of this arti- 
cle to the exhibition of some of his characteristic opinions and 
tastes, expressed in conversation and recorded by his friend and 
biographer Mr. Stevens. 

Ketaining all the faculties of his mind unimpaired, he was al- 
ways ambitious of displaying them in conversation, by an eager 
tlcsire to triumph over his adversary. He would listen to his 
ai^uments patiently, waylaying him with an occasional doubt, 
exciting him to display his utmost powers of defence ; he would 
then strive to entangle him in the toils of hi.s own assertions, and 
in the end endeavour to vanquish him by an overpowering ar- 
ray of argument, learning, wit, and sarcasm. Nothing could pro- 
voke him to betray the slightest emotion or want of temper ; after 
defeating his antagonist, he endeavoured, by the utmost amenity 
of manner, to soften his inortiiication, and generally concluded 
l)y the relation of some apposite story or adventure, that would 
“set the table in a roar,’’ preserving to tlie end his habitual gra- 
vity of face. He was scnqiulously nice in his dress, which was 
of the old school ; he usually wore a coat and small clothes of 
brown cloth, <le8titute of the modern appendage of a collar, whilst 
the cnfl's were adorned with formidable rows of steel buttons 
and long ruffles at the wri.sts. Until a short period previous to his 
death he wore his hair tie<l ami powdesed. In the midst of his 
conversation he reverted free-ly to his box of Strasburg, manag- 
ing it with a dexterity which seemed to give poii4 and effect to 
wliatever he Avas saying. In short, no one. could more readily 
assutne the courtly elegance of a man of high breeding, or assi- 
milate to pesiiims of the highest distinction of either sex, with more ^ 
ease and grace tlian .lohn Horne 'Fookc. At his table were often 
assembled, the attorney-general, (Lord Thurlow,) who had prose- 
cuted him for high treason; oflicers of the (luards, who had con- 
ducted him to prison; and men of every station and profession illus- 
trious for their talents and virtues. Upon humbleroccasions.he was 
surrounded by dependents and adherents, m(;n who had hea;n tried 
with him for high ti'eason,and olber^ who were endeared to him by 
common sufl'crings and services in the cause of liberty, and who 
regarded him as their friend and oracle. As an instance of his sin- 
gular mode of baiting his adversaries, it is related that Mr. Hol- 
croft, being assailed and iiTitatcd by the wit of his host beyond the 
point of endurance, suddenly arose, and in a paroxysm of rage, ex 
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claimed, ‘*1 am sorry, Sir, to say to a gentleman in Ills own house 
wliat 1 now tell you, that you are the greatest rascal in the world.” 
Mr. Tookc, who by tins time began to think tliat he had carried 
his joke too far, and imagining that this act of fury was a just re- 
turn for his unseasonable raillery, without altering a single mu.s- 
rle of his face, turtu d round and calmly addressing his ac.([uainl- 
ance, said, “Is it Friday or Saturday next. that I :vin to dine with 
you?” “Saturday, Sir.” ‘•‘..Then you may ciepend icpon it that 
I shall be there at the hour ajijiointed.” 

Ill a dispute with Dr. (leddes on tlu; subject of the origin oi 
government by kings, Tooke maintained that jirinces were ori- 
ginally the hands of society, being emjdoyed'ineri-ly to tight for 
them. Dr. G. as.serted, that they wi.tc the hcai/s, from being ac- 
cUvStomed to think for mankind. Doth part ies exiruisted delinition 
in compelling the word king to support his respective ojiinion— 
history was next re.sorled to. Tooke inferred j'i’ >n’ its unvarying 
lestimonv, that i:i the early ages of society, kings were vSeiocH‘ii 
mcrejy lor the purpose of leadiidg their tribes to hallie, .•md that 
fliiswasthe universal practice ainong llie iiorl hern nations, as 
we le.arn from Tacitus. E\eii alter tlie iutrodnci ion ot here- 
ditary succcs.sion, that practice was uiil\ set asiile when the king 
happened to be very young, and eoi.sefpicnl i\ una!)!e to hecoine 
ihfi hand of the coimnnnily, the uncle being in tlnii case pre- 
ferred, as ho uas more ahk* to cornirat loi tin coinnion interest. 
Geddes, on the contraj;j‘, contended, that aswi.siloiu rather than 
strength constituted the c.sseutial (piality <d a sovereign, it was 
the primitive cau.se of selection, quoting in turn from Tacitus — 

" Reges ex nobililate, iliicc.s c\ \irluU stje.iual 

to show that kings werft selected troni the chief families, who 
were liupposed to jiosse.ss the most knowledge; wlrei’ea.s’ the 
leaders in wtir wen> chosen from the inferior consideration of 
virlns, valour, or personal bniverv. At a latin- jieriod, too, 
when society became more refined, and the whole community 
did not, as before, engage in war, the king aljifc-V5*iW the head, 
and not the hand, as it is wisdom rather than valour that is re- 
quired, because command is generally delegated ; xvhereas the 
first magistrati*, who seldom goes to battle in person, is alvvay’.'^ 
required t.<) think for the common interest, and to be the head, 
rather than the hand. Here Mr. T. interposed, in order to 
show, that the question now raised, related solely to the mean- 
ing of the word k)ng', and thnl it was fair to interpret its signi- 
fiaation.by going back to the struct nre'of society at an early pe- 
riod, when the oflice was first instituted; Imt very irrational to 
refer to the manners and customs of tlu' pre.scnt age for elucida- 
tion, when an entire alteration had taken place in llie forms of 
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society ; he, however, begged to observe, that wisdom as well 
as valour were now delegated alike, for if kings did not go out 
to battle as formerly, they also ceased to decide in person on 
disputed ])roperty*; and that judges and magistrates, of all kinds, 
who might be said to reprt*senl \\\cJiead, were as frequently ap- 
pointed as generals, who const iluled the hands of the state.” 

“ Imprisonme.nt for debt,” he observed, “ was first intro- 
duced in fa^mur of.the barons,, ‘ to •enable th(;m to bring their 
stewards /o ’ Arrc'st on mesne process, or previously to 
ti'ial,’ on the simple oath of the plaintiif, originated in a mere 
fiction of law, and was an assumed power on the jiart of the 
courts of justice. *The frequent acts of insolvency all tend to 
prove, that this is an impolitic and injudicious connivance; but 
it was no less strange than true, that all the great law lords, with 
on'e onlv exception, eonstantly ‘ bristled up’ whenever the Earl 
of A'loira, with his usual goodness and humanity, j)ropo.sed a 
gi-neral slatiite for the ndief of insolvents. As for the pre.sent 
system, it was eulpahly and flagitiously wrong, being calcijatcd 
to give a legal form to fraud; and to confine the means of op- 
pression to the rich, the profligate, and the unjust. In fine, it 
opi'raled as an illusory satisfaction to the injured, contributed to 
tlie ruin of innocence, as well as the triumph of guilt, and was 
ess(>ntially beneficial to none but marshals, turnkeys, and at- 
torneys. ” 

His favourite author was Shakspeare ; Jie had read his works 
when only seven years old, before he could understand the 
meaning of the word “ nvau)tf !" which, he said, always appear- 
ed to strike him with undcfinalde terror. There is reason to be- 
lieve that ?>tiakspeare was the last book openeil by him previ- 
ously to his dissolution, and that the hurt eiiort of his min^ was 
emploj'cd in correcting his text. He reverenced him both as a 
poet and a moralist ; no work in his opinion was letter fitted to 
te,nch the thities of jirivate life, or disjilavcd in greater perfec- 
tion th(‘ inmost recesses of the heart of man, and revealed all its 
hidden spriMppn^^ action. 

He defended the character of llacon ; his judgments in his 
own court, he observed, wore always dictated by equity, and 
never once complained of. “ He was the victim of a court in- 
trigue; the accusations against him, compared with the severity 
of the .sentence, were minute, frivolous and vexatious. The 
sums stated to have been received, not by him, but by his ser- 
vants, were nothing moi'c than prcitents, undei’the name qt ices, 
and both the chancellor knd the judges, even at this moment, 
take perquisites in tjie name of fees.” He held Milton in the 
highest admiration, both for his genius and lofty mode ot think- 
ing, Of Locke, he used to, say, that he had written enough to 
justify the assumption of the government by king William, and 

vox,. V — xo. 10, r\'* 
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no more. He admired and imitated Swift, whom he resembled, 
not only in his original profession, but in many of his peeu- 
liarities. Like him, he dett^sted foreign idioms, and upon all 
occasions, gave a decided preference to his native langtiage, 
which he considered fully cpmpctent to disclose the meaning of 
any rational creature. Like him, too, he- was accustomed to define 
party “the madness of the many for the gain of a few,” and to 
declare that of the two great political j)arties (/f this country “the 
lories were the. most honest.” As for the whigs, th.e dean him- 
self could not have hated them more cordiall} , but the motive.s 
upon which they founded their hatred, wen* entirely dilft'reiit. 
They had, in Tooke’s opinion, superaddid hvj>ocrisy Id a 
factious sjiirit, by having <‘onstantly pledged tiiemselves, wiunv 
out of oilic.e, to what they inner meant to perform when in 
power.” He heki the conslilul ion ol’ Hngland in the luglresl 
veneration, hut luMiry li.nl heen tollowial h\’ corruption, and 
the government was now fuil ot impurilN. The political sys- 
tem had hecome an ininn‘ns(‘ a‘nd comjdic.sted machine, tht 
raj)i(1ity of whose movi-mciits rendered it iiugovernalile. Witli 
regard to wdiat was iiiged ol the weaitli and ease of the people, 
this proved, in his opinion, nothing. In France during the 
time of Law, the situation of tin* stale was desperate, and yet 
the period ot the regency was nolonoiis for luxury and dissi- 
jiation. 

One of the great evils of tfie limes, he said “ was the want 
of rational occupation for our opul(>nt youth, who, after they 
had left school and college, had ahsolutely nothing to do, and 
were therefore obliged to resort to degrading amus(*men1s and 
pursuits; and that neither jirnate morals nor pfiblic, liberty 
coukl long survive such, limes and such practices.” The expe- 
rience oi many years liad taught him to di.strusi public men : of 
tlic people In^ thought favourably: they only wanted instriiclion, 
for the hulk of mankind always mean well, even when they are 
in the wrong. 

lie considered ]Mr. .letk'rson a great man. J) jjl^.y eg.irded his 
countrymen, generally, as of a very inferior cast; “a jmodi- 
gious number of yj/gw/V.v, and hut few giants: a man who knew 
hut little, thought himself on extraordinary character there, and 
was actuall}' so, when compared with the common herd.” 

“ Tlie dejireciation of the ciirreney,” he maintained, “was hut 
little felt by the poorer classes, as the price of labour constantly 
rose with the depression of tlie circulating medium. Widows, 
■wrphajiis, cajiitalists, &c., tho.se who had money to lend on inter- 
est, w'cre the ])rincipal sidlerers. In its last .stage, it operated 
powerfully against the morals of the ])eople, to the utter exclu- 
sion even of common hoiiest\. In some cases it was equivalent 
to an agrarian law : foi* the /cg«/ Innfer of a depreciated paper, 
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poapeably effected in America, tliat community of wcaltli, or ra- 
ther of poverty, for which the (irncchi had bled.” 

Paine was for some time a i;ucst at Wimbledon ; Imt his prin- 
ciples never acconh'd with those of Mr. Tooke ; the latter pos- 
sessed hif^h notions of the aristocracy of learnina;, and conceived 
but a low opinion of those whom he held to be “ ignorant men, 
better fitted to prtll dowm, th in build uj), governments.” He took 
great deliglirf. in vanfjuisliing Paine, ^vhenever he presumed to 
engage in argument. 

A ^Mod deal of the c'haracter of a humourist was mingled in 
his domestic aifairs. His house at Wimbledr/n was once entered 
thro’ugh the roof, and nearly the wlnde of his plate carried off: 
having jn'esented to his friends what remained, from that day 
no arijcle of silver was kept or seen in Ids house; and this gave 
rise to the Idllowing Indicidiis circumstance. “A lady of title 
an.d fashio.i in the neigldiourhood, hearing much of his dinners, 
and being about to give an entertainment, sent him a civil note, 
to re [uesl the loan of bis plafe Sir a single day ; observing, at 
the sune time, tint relying upon ids politeness, she had seni, her 
butler and a cou[)lc‘ of footnum on purpose to fctcli it. They 
aceordingly entered the hall with great ceriunony, bearing trays 
along with them for the eonveyanee of their charge. After the 
most solemn promises on their part, to be careful of his proper- 
ly, and return it as soon as possible, a green cloth was couiidccl 
to their charge, which they were enjoined 4.0 carry home, with- 
out disturbing its contents ; and, on its being opened carefully, 
in the lady’s presence, as had been desired, the whole consisted 
ol a few dozen of spoons, which did not contain a single ounce 
of the precious metals.” He was a kind hut exact master to his 
servants, never permitting their followe^^s to enter his gates. He 
constantly inculcated and practised good faith in all his transac- 
tions, and frequently quoted the Italian proverb — 

“ Ogni promissa c debita.” 

Ife excelled in horticultural pursuits, and was enabled to sup- 
ply his hospiltftJ4(» hoard from his own garden, with the choicest 
fruits that were coiigcni.il to the climate of England. 

lie was horn with an iron con.stitution, hut used to say, that 
when in the King’s IJimch, for an attack on the authors ol the 
American war, he first took to wine, and continued to indulge 
in the u.se of it. Sometinujs he would confine himself for a whole 
month to water; and then he would descant on the advantages 
to he derived by drinking freely i\f the unadulterated clement. 

His wit seemed to infprove with his sobriety, and he would 
boast of liis carl}’’ abstemiousness. — 

-In my youth, I never ditl iipplv 
Hot and rebellious lujiiors to rny blood ; 

Therefore my af^e is as a lusty winter, 

Frost)^ but kindh 
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He then exclaimed against wine, and indulged in commendations 
of Mahomet, who, with a code infinitely Vnuieath that of Chris- 
tianity, had been fortunate enough to prohibit and prevent the 
two greatest evils of modern society, drunkenness and gaming. 
On the other hand, lie could readily find classical authorities 
for ebriety itself, when he was disposed to be merry. In 
the latter years of his life, he became particulaldy abstemious. 
From the gout, or rather jts attendant diseases, he#suirere(l al- 
most w'ithout intermission; he used to say that he believed it. 
possible to //><•«/• it out ; for his neighbour, Sir Francis Burdett’s 
grandfather, had a(»tually outlived the dis(ein|)er for several 
years! Upon being told by some one that the gout was an un- 
doubted sign of wealth, he replied, “that it was like many other 
signs, exceedingly false, for his first fit occurred when he was 
poor, a prisoner, and with a rigorous scmtence suspended over 
his head.” A gentleman present, asked, why it was, that no man 
pitied a fi ieiid atl'ecled wilh this mal.idy ? It was answered, that 
Adam Smith, in his “d'heor\ of Moral Senlimenis,” maintained 
“that jiain never c,;dls (or any lively svmpathy, unless when ac- 
companied with danger.” To this, Mr. 'Pooke, although seem- 
ingly .suti'ering from pain, n plied with a smile, “ 1 wi.sh this 
sa iu’ Scotchman had been stulled into my skin for the last twen- 
ty-four years, and then he would havii discoverml, that it is not 
thcyjjt//', vvliii'ii may be ehildish, lull the agony, which is assur- 
edly distracting, that entitles any one to sympathy.” 

During his last illne?>s, he formed the resolution of destroying 
all his manuscripts, and every other paper or writing, title deeds 
and account books only ex(‘ej)ted. d'he operation was perform- 
ed in an apartment above stairs, and lasted during a whole moalh. 
An incessant lire was kept up for that purpose, and on this oc- 
casion he burned tlu* MS. fora third volume of the “ Diversions 
of Purlev,” all his valuable eorrespondence, and a treatise on 
moral philosophy, written in opposition to the doctrines of Haley. 
It is not a little remarkable, that the life of the autlior had near- 
ly been sacrificed at the same, time with his workf^i^r the com- 
bustion bi'came so violent as to extend to bis cloTTies, and actually 
8corcl)ed his coal to such a degree, as to render it unfit to be. worn 
again. 

The spirit of opposition that had embroiled nearly his whole 
life, manifested itself in his retirement, upon two singular occa- 
sions. “In the autumn of 180{>, 1 beheld at Wimbledon the two 
letters, 0, P., finely embroidered in sih^er, on a blue ground. O.n 
Hiquir.y, I whs told that the late Mr. Flilford, having been pre- 
sented with thus emblem of his successful opjiosition to the new 
prices at the Covent Carden theatre, had immediately jiresentcd 
it t<i Mr. T. I now discovered that our host, while stretched on 
his couch, racked with pain, had been one of the most zealous 
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supporters of the O. P. war, declaring, ‘that he was not only the 
friend to old prices, but also to old players.’ ” ‘Tlie other instance 
happened only a year b(d'ore his death, upon a demand bein«>‘ 
made by the taxgatherer of an extra four-pence half-penuy, under 
the denomination of ‘tenantry j>f whicli the only explanation 
given, was, that tlie charge had been made? by order of his Majes- 
ty’s commivssiohers. '^Phis was exactly one of those public questions 
which he had ever been desirous to ;igitate, throughout the whole 
course of his existence ; l)e immediately began to contemplate 
it the light of a nalio?ial concern, affi^cling not one solitary 
individual, but a whole kingdom ; he accorrliugiy deemed resist- 
ance not only proper, but highly meritorious. The example 
of Hampden was btdore his (‘yes; he held out to tlie last, and 
set an example which was successfully followed by the whole 
parish. 

During the winter of 1812, his disorders increased loan alarm- 
ing degre(^ ; he said that his end was fast ap})roaching, witliout be- 
tr'aying tin* least (ippearance of ulismay ; to his niincK death had 
alwa 3 ^s be'.en regarded as the natural escape from ])ain anS evil, 
ami he th(‘refore met his final doom willi lirmm\ss and resolution. 
Having lingered for some time in a stale of intense but ])alient 
sidfering, his daughter discovered a livid spot on one of his feet, 
which was at once regarded as the sign and the eflect of a mor- 
tification. '^Phis intelligence was immediatidy convened to his 
friend Sir F*. liurdett, who repaired to Wimbledon. Although he 
was sensible that his fate could not be lor»*g protracted, he eagerly 
inquired concerning the effect produced in tlie House of Commons 
hy the motion relative to the pii?iiskme?it of soldiers. He now 
became speechless and nearly insensible, yet as he had once be- 
fore been reliev^ed by a cordial, the imjmber for Westminster, al- 
though told that it was in vain, prejiared to administer it with 
his own hand. Having knelt for that purpose, h^s dying friend 
ojiened his eyc^s for the last time, and seeing who it was that pre- 
sented the potion, he swallowed it with avidilv, and soon after 
sunk into jjJgi’nity. He died on Wednesda}-, Alarch 18th 1812, 
in the seventy^seventh year of his age — a man equally singular in* 
his character, his opinions, and his fortunes. 
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Art. Vll. — The History of Pmosylvania^ from its discovery 

hy EuropeMns, lathe Declaration of Independence in 177G. 
13 V' Thomas F. (SIokdon. I^hiladt'lphia. Carey, I^oa & Carey: 

1829. 8 VO. pp. 628. 

The separate or private .history of scverajl of thof principal 
states of the Cnion lias been written with a fulness of detail, that 
leaves little to he uesired on the score of information, how'wer 
distant most of tlie annalists may he from the deviated position 
of a philosophical historian. Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New-l lampshiri'. North and South ('arolina, Ceorgia, and 
Louisiana, have no reason to complain of the obscurity of their 
annals, or ilc- 'lis'urical lusigoifieanry of their wo//, v persons*. 

Maine, X cninn.', .\cu -.fcrsi'v, and Maryland, have also found 
historians, s .cii as they are, for at least a portion of tlu'ir carei-r. 
Of .New-V-Mk Mil (’( niisylvania,' how ever, the' most consiilerahle 
of the I lilted States, in reference to population and resources, 
tlu! ri-c,)rded annals are barren and intvigri* in the (*xtreme. A 
brief .Mid uiisalislactory sketch. Iiy William Smith, of the early 
years of the state of New-\ ork. was until lately, the only d* 
tempi to mak<' known e\en her provinci.d hislorv. Mr. Moul- 
ton’s recent vvvirk promises, in a measure, to suiiply the dc'^ide- 
ratum : but it is to be, feared, from its slow progress, that a con- 
siderable period of time will yet el ip.se, before a complete history 
of that great commonwealth can he expected. 

It certainly cannot he avc'rred of the.se principal statc.s, that 
their annals are deticieul in historical interest. Pimnsylvania, at 
least, the scene and suhipet of what her founder denominated 
“an holy expeu-iment" upon the capacity of the people for self- 
gov^ernment, tl^e theatre of novelties in legislation and jurispru- 
dence, which at one period afforded the singular spectacle of a 
government administereil hy a religious .sect, who anxiously es- 
chewed the doctrine' of tlu' lawfulness of an unionjjgtwcen the 
church and stale, and at the same time repudiated some of the 
principal theories by which governments had been previously 
maintained, vi/.. the lawdulness of war and of oaths, and the ne- 
cessity of sanguinary punishments for offenders; l*ennsylvania. 
w’ho.se almost unbroken prosjierity called forth the eulogiums of 
Voltaire and Ihirke, and excited the spc'cial wonder of political 
economists in genewd, cannot with justice be denominated a bar- 
r«n liehl for the historian. It is a field, however, into which few 
labourers have entered. The dull, though honest pages of Proud, 
furnished for a long time the only attempt to give a gener.al view 
of her history. As far as he goes, he is generally accurate, and 
certainly impartial, although he gropes too much among minute 
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fveiitB, and his lumbering style is any thing hut attractive for 
the reader. His history, as it is called, comes down only to 1760, 
and leaves untouched the preliminary movements as well as 
the proceedings of the Revolution. Within a few years, a work 
purporting to be a Compcndious,History of Pennsylvania, has 
been pubhshed in (lerm;oiy, by Professor Kbeling, who has also 
given to the hjuropean world, a summary of the annals of the 
other statos of the IJnion. It. is understood that a translation of 
that portion of the labours of the pi-ofessor which relates to Penn* 
sylvania, has been com])leted by the learned and venerable Mr. 
Duponceau, and we believe that some cliaptei s of it have been 
published in a respectable weekly journal. Whatever mav be 
it.s merits as an Kuropcian production, wi' doubt whether Profes- 
vsor Klieling possesse:! suflicient maierial.' for a {•omj)Iete history 
7)f the state, and a comjx'tenl uiidt rst.indinii of the genius and 
character of llu' priniiti\ r' .settlers. 

'I'he history of Pennsylvania h.as al'-o recciwd partial illustra- 
tion, at ditl'erent times,by dissf-rtlitions on i>art i‘'idar jja.s.sage.*^', fber 
amuds, and by the memoirs of some of luv distinguished iidnd-it- 
ants. Of tlu' former, one. of the most considerable, is Dr. Fn.nk- 
lin’.s Historical Review, which, although it exhibits too much oftlio 
temper of a [lartisan, is nevertheless of great v'ahie for the his- 
torical inejuirer, and some interest for the general reader. Oreat 
assistance has, within a few ye,ars, been given to the develop- 
ment atul illustration of our annals, by t^te labours of the Histo- 
rical Society of Pennsylvania — an institution which deserves more 
full and special notice than can he aflbi’ded to it on the present 
occasion. Its memoirs, of which we believe two volumes have 
bc<'n published, contain many articles important not only for Penn- 
sylvania, hut for the Union in gmieral* We might particularly 
specify the corres|)ondenee respecting Washington’s valedictory 
address. The Society has done the state some i^ervice, too, by 
exciting ])ublic attention to the preservation of the numcrouB 
manuscripts illustrative of its history, which exist in private re- 
posit.ories,my; public offices, where time and accident are rajiidly^ 
destroying them. Amonglhesemay be mentioned the curious and 
valuable correspondence of Secretary J.,ogan and (rovernor Ha- 
milton, some of the most important of which have been commu- 
tiicatcd to the Society. 

A kindred institution, the Society for commemorating the Land- 
ing of William Penn, ha.s also done something to rescue the annals 
of the state from oblivion, by a seiyes of anni\'L‘rsary discourses, iii 
which the character and rcsidts tif the advent o’f the founder 
have been discussed. The most recent of the.so* hiis not we think 

* “Skclclies of the primitive settlements on the lliver Delaw-YC, a discourse 
delivered before the Society for Wie Commemoration oft he Landing of William 
Fenn, on the ?4th of October .tames N. liarker ” 
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received the atlenlion and commendation it jnstly dewrves. 
Treating neither of the tarifl’, nor of the election of a presnient, 
steering clear of the coal trade, ihe penitentiary system, and the 
currency, and dwelling only on the recollections ol an obsolete 
age ami the vestiges of the primitive and h(‘ri])iural people who 
made the wilderness to hlossom as the rose, ami the waste places 
to be glatl, it was jKJ’)taj)s hardly to be expecle/! that its topics 
would liml favoer w iili a eenii'nuny y w hose attpnt ion s«ems chief- 
ly directed to the presein and the iiitme. Ami \ et a work which 
enlightens the obscure j)assages of our history, ami gi\es to«the 
localities about us that kiml of classic interest which the re- 
collcetiun of nunnorahle evt'iits inspires, and Hirows tlic charm 
of a rich jaietical imagination o\ er tliftlahonrs of antiiju.irian learn- 
ing, oiigld not to j)ass into raj>id oe-livion with tlu' ephemeral 
ofisjtring o( tne day. Sueli, however, st'cins In Ite the desliii* dl 
all liie ol at mHs.disco'irse", and n'.l.or nccasiona! addresses of which 
tile age is so pridilic. ('i/d jx'riltiiur sec ins to he- written on 
cacti yf them, no matter how fc iiVit'oiis!’, anncewed or lahorions- 
ly concneteil. '^riic- sneiely, nr othi'f puhlie Ixjov hidnro W'hich 
it IS delivered, pass s.> \r>i 'ni ilnnl.s, and recpiests a co|,) Inrthe 
press: the aiitimr inoia'-.ii; e nnphes ; n. dne li.m liie pidnn .nn 
is announcc'd ; soau* hail a dozen copies are jjiirciiased by pa.li- 
cular friends, and “the remaimler of the impression,” after ly- 
ing a suitiible tinie on the' bookseller's shelves, are gatlKucd to 
their brethren, and seen^of men no more; unless perchance some 
traveller, wiiile arranging tin* garments in his trunk, should pause 
for a moment, as he glances at the pages in the lining, to sigh or 
smile, as the ease may be, over the fleeting existence of the flow- 
ers of rhetoric, “frail,” to use Dr. Darwin’s idea of the stars, “as 
their silken sisters of thctfleld. ’’ 

Mr. Gordon’s historical work is upon the wljole very creditable 
to his industry, and research, and go(;s a great way to supply the 
deficiency we have suggested in the annals of Pennsylvania. It 
is generally well written and well arranged; the style, although 
not particularly attractive, is unpretending, and freeJi^om the be- 
*8etting sin of meretricious ornament. Ills sentiments are just, 
liberal, and indicative of good sense and good feelings, lie be 
stows very lofty jiraise upon lli^'£mnder ami his associates, with- 
out concealing their failings or illiFtakes, or h.esitating to express 
his dissent from their measures ^leii truth recpiiresil. lliogra- 
phical notices, which serve to add an agreeable varic'ty to history, 
and relieve the moftoloiiy of her march, are occasionally intro- 
duced, <ind we* should have been glad to st^ more of them ;although 
we think Mr. Gordon was right in omitting the reminiscences 
of Proud, who w*as as particular as a tondistone in commemora- 
ting the dates of the birth and death of the early settlers. 

“It would have been a source of pleasure to me,” be remarks in the preface. 
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had I been enabled to add considerably to the collections of this kind made by 
Proud and Smith ; but I liad very little tliat was new to offer : and what can there 
be interestinj? to the public in the lives of men, whose chief, and perhaps sole 
merit, consisted in the due fulfilment of the duties of pri>ate life. The names 
of the first setth^rs arc interesting to us only because tlicy werr^ the first scUlers. 
We have no affecting* tale to relate of tfieni; no perils by flood or field ; no pri- 
vations induced by the crimes of others, or tlicir own imprudence* The most 
that could be said of them is, that they wt re monil, relifcious, prudent, quieA peoy»le, 
who, \v ith ttdmiiahli’ forcsiglit, made the best advanfag;c of their situation, and who 
lived in comfort, he^rat children, and died. All this has bcim said by Mr, Proud, 
and 1 have not dcemetl it necessary to repc^ it. Due attention, how ever, has 
be vin paid to those persons who have tlistingmshed themselves in Pennsylvania 
History, and such information as I have been able to obtain in relation to public 
mcn,Tias been g*ivcn in the text, or In the appendix to, the work.*^ 

.Mr. Gordon’s nnrralive of events is sufficiently full to give a 
comprehensive view of the eourse of Pennsj'lvania history, with- 
out descending to unprofitable details. We must except from 
'■l^is latter ennimendation, however, a great portion of his account 
of tin* Frcuieh and Indian wars in other provinces, which, if it 
was necessary to inrmtion them for the purpose of illu.strating and 
rojineeting the operations in Pennsylvania on this subject, Juight 
have been despatched with much more brevity. We have ifurely 
had quite enougli, for instance, of General Wolfe and his caj)ture 
of Qiit hoe. It is impossible to open a volume of American his- 
t-nry without meeting with the most elaborate aerount of it, gene- 
rally related in tlie same terms; and it really sc ents to us that 
lh(' public is suffielctitly familiar with his <»biltjary declarations 
without having them dtdailed for the hundrckitli lime in a his- 
tory of /*e)insy/rania. General Wolfemvas no doubt a brave 
Ttan and a good officer, and he died .at a period w’hcn military 
skill w'as not so eotiimon as it ha.s been of late years; but he has 
been <piile equalled in jtatriotic devotion by many wdiose names 
have long since been consigned to oblivion, and whose memories 
ought not to lie tlx' less verdant in consfqucnce of having perish- 
ed in (hfoncr of their country. 

We shall have ocettsion presently to point out .si>me few inac- 
' Uraeics in Mr. ( Jordon's narrative, which do not, however, mate- 
rially .'died the general correctness and value of his work. With 
the exceptions v« have mentioned, we consider it deserving of • 
liberal eominendafion. and of wh.at we fear it is not likely to re- 
''k'iye, a large share of pecunianfcjiatronagc*. 

Desirous, as far as wc are ahle|ffi aid in exciting public attention 
to the sUidy of our national an^ls, and Indieving that lessons 
as valuable for moralists, or even politicians, may he drawm from 
jt as can he found in the ncwsjiapcrs and ]jarty pamphlets, we 
shall endeavour to indicate some *of the principal /caturcs and 
characteristics of the history of Pennsylvania ; availing ourselves 
of Air. Gordon’s work, and such otlier materials as hajjpen to he 
tceessihic to us. 

\’07 , A • ] 0 . • ' 
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The shores of the Delawart? were visited and peihaps settled 
by Europeans at a niucli earlier p(‘riod than is j^enerally supposed. 
Mr. Gordon seems to give the credit of tlie first visit to Meyy 
the Dutch navigator, who sailed up the ba}' in lti23, and has be- 
queathed his name to one of the Capes; but if we may credit the 
allegations of a hill in chanetTy, not the l)est evidence in all cases 
certainlv, a settlement was made by the Swedes, even earlier 
than Itiof). ' According to Purchas,^ in lti2(», a certain John 
Pory ‘‘adventured si^tv miles overland,” troin the* (diesapeake 
bay, “through a };leasant and fruitful country to the South riyer,’" 
(or Delaware.) “oix \\ imse m u gin he was ri'ceived witli Irieiully 
entertainment hy the uding sa. uem of the hyid,” &.C. llowe^ oi 
this may be, and it is of little importance now, its green and fer- 
tile banks attracted sevi ral vis'ts iVom ditVerent Kuropean nations 
and soon became an article of tralhc and a subject of contentiun. 
The Indians, who, with all their siinjtlicity, seem to have furnish- 
ed a muclel for the race of land speculators of later times, sold 
the sae.ie territory half a dozen times over, to Swedes, and Dutch, 
and J'higlish, and receivtal on each occasion a vnnsidv, ration as 
Trapbois in th(‘ Forhitu'S of Nigel calls it, doubtless satisfactoiy 
for the time to themselves 'I'he diplomatic intercourse belwuMUi 
the Dutch and Swedes, resjtecting this debatable land, and theii 
bloodless battles for its possession, have Inaui recorded with inh- 
nite humour hy Diedricli Knickerbocker, who has associated tin, 
history of “New Sweden” with the more enduring memories of 
Peter Stuyvesaut and ‘Jan llisingh. 

In addition to these conflicting titles were the pretensions of 
Lord Baltimore, who sought to exteinl the boundaries of Mary- 
land to the bay of Delaware ; and a fourth claim was put in by 
some of our eastern brethren. So early as 1()50, it appears that 
this adventurous part of our ivopulation professed that “tln^y were. 
straight envd in their resj)cclive plantations, and finding this 
part of the country (i. e. New-England !) full, did resolve to 
remove to the Delaware, j"” They founded their claim to this ter- 
ritory upon the allegaiion that divers years since mar- 

chauls and others of Nevv-Jlaven, with much ItazanK charge, and 
loss, «lid purch: se of the Indian sagamores and Ilnur eomj>anies, 
tln^ true propriators, seve.rall large tiacts and jtarcells of land on 
holh sides of Delaware hay and river, and did present! y^ h(!giit 
to build up factories for trade, and purposed to set up ])lantaLioii.-, 
within their owui limits, whereby the Gospel alsoe n)ight have 
been carried ami spread among the Indians,” &c. ; and among 

" • o 

• This is nsserUfl in tl»f bill by ibc rt'nns, attains! T.orJ ISaltiinovts In llic 
court of cbanci it of Knj^liuid. See Jbi/.nnn’s Ih'^U^ry of Murvlaiui, p. 24,1, note 

^ Purclutbfs Pifj'rjni'., vol. iv. pag’t* ir»S4 — 7. 

i Sec a cnri*>rs noiJcctioa of Uocuiiifiits on tins siibje^ t in flie 2d voluTne of 
llu/aid’s State Papers, 
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their inducements tor removing hither we find it stated, that 
“Delaware, in the judgment of those that have often and seriusly 
viewed the land, and considered the climate, is a place fittfor the 
enlargc'inent of the Hnglish oollonics at present, and hopfull for 
posleritii', that wee and lliej may Qy\‘^oy ihiiordinance.s of Christ 
both in sperit tuul and vivill respects.” With these views a 
consideralile pdrty' set for‘h from ('onnectient, well furnished 
with arguments in support t)f their t^tle ; hut being compelled to 
put into Ne.w-York, tliey were arrested by William Kieft, who 
was *00 stranger to their manner of construing the ordinances of 
(/hrist, either in spcriHnal w drill respects,’ and kept in durance 
vile until they signed an .‘Agreement not to jiroceed further with 
their enterprise. We almost tremble, while we write, to think 
‘ivhot might have been the fate of our wortliy founder and his 
amiable companions, had tin attempt been successful, and had 
they found tlie shores of the Delaware in possession of an east- 
ern colony. If they had esc ipc<l the jienalties of the law of Massa- 
chusetts, which imposed for*tl.»«; first offence of belonging to 
■"•that cursed sect of heretics, commonly called Quakers,” the pun- 
ishment of being immediately sent to the house of correction, 
whipped twenty strijies, ami afterwards kejit at hard labour un- 
til transportation; they might at least have undergone the dis- 
pensation approved of by the learned Cotton Mather, as an ameli- 
oration of the penal code; viz. “to have their heads shaved;” 
and being compclhHl to attend “tlie congregational meetings,” 
und(!r the penalty of ‘‘five shillings for each absence,” our worthy 
ancitslors, thus shorn of their beams, might have had an opportunity 
to testify stoutly^ against the enforcement of “the ordinances of 
('hrisl in sperittual and civill respects.” If, with the fear of these 
visitations before their eyes, the future Sounders of Pennsylvania 
had (led to Maryland, they would have encountered an “ordi- 
nance” ■ b)’' virtue of which any justice of the peace had authority’^ 
to cause them to be “apprehended and whipped.’^ In Virginia 
a less humiliating but equally oppressive penally awaited them 
in the shape of a fine of “ five tliousaiid pounds of tobacco each 
and in New-Yorff imprisonment and flagellation were provided 
for their heinous oflences. Thus hunted down by penalties, or 
shut out, by a cordon sa)ii/airCy from the greater part of the con- 
tinent, it is probable that the fair colony of Pennsy'lvania would 
have perished in embryo. 

Fortunately for William Penn he found the settled parts ol 
the country in possession of an European colony of somewhat, 
tlilferent character. Tho (juict add gentle Swedes had never 
drunk from the bitter fountain of persecution, knew little ol 
the odium thcologicum, and, in the simplicity of their minds, 

• P.issed in 1661, after die huinaiijp government oftliC Calverts had bccnovei' 
thrown. 
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saw nothing like criiiies or mistlenieanors in the broad l)rln)s 
and seripinral phraseology of Iho new coiners. "J'hey received 
them with a cordial welcome, and in a sliort time, all tin* Euro- 
pean races became nniled into mu* Jiarmonioiis family. The 
facility with which this nas iflecled, and the rapid growth and 
prosperity of the province, are easily accounted f»u*. The Adam 
and Eve of Pennsylvania, \vhate\er foreign s'and(*r may say, 
were neither emigrants from iS-*wgate, tun- the vagrants of a 
su])erabuiulant population, “ the caiikors of a calm worhl anti a 
long peace;” nor y‘‘l of tli.it tribe of dreaming or scheniing 
enthusiasts, half knave and half fool, who eross the Atlantic to 
try oi! our \ irgiii soil .‘^llme w ilfl expei imeiiis in religion and 
morals — panaceas for all the tli'Jorders of the social system, 
wl leh they hoasi of as discoveries, hnt which, in fact, mankind 
ha\e over and o\er again repudiated. They were generally pe‘r- 
sons of th(* tniddle el:tssi*> in tlu>ir native eunntrv, of good edu- 
cation. of industrious ami tlirifty habits, of a pacilic and tolerant 
dis])o.-ilion, ns well by temjierameiit as principle ; hut at the 
same time of unconquerable stubbornness in defenei* of civil or 
religious rights, and thus admirably qualitied to beconu* the 
founders of a prosperous republic. 'J’he sei-ujmlous honesty of 
Penn forbade them to indulge in any flattering anticipations of 
an earthly par.utisc* on the Delaware. He set befojc tlu'in, in 
their true colours, all the hardsliips as well as the advantages 
they were likely to experience, and took esp<'eial rare to caution 
all unstable spirits and etfeminate dispositions from attempting 
the enterprise. Of his plain dealing, in this respect, we arc 
tcnipletl tf) offer an instance, wliich we do not remember to have 
seen quoted. It is extracted 'from one of his Epistles to tlie Emi- 
grants. “ Now for yon‘‘ who think of going to Pennsylvania, 1 
have this to say by way of caution. If an hair of our head.s fall 
not to the ground withotd, the providence of Ood, renicinher 
your removal is of greater moment. Wherefore, have a duo re- 
verence and regard to his good providence, as becomes a people 
who profess a belief in providence, (lo clcarjn your.sclves and 
of all others. J3c moderate in expectation; count on labour be- 
fore a cro]), and cost lu.'fore gain ; for such persons will best en- 
dure diflicultie.s if they come, and bear the success as wadi 
as find the comfort, that usually follow such considerate under- 
takings.”'^ 

Of the genius and disposition, however, of the founder and 
his companions, the best evi, deuce is hirnishcd by their govern- 
*^ment‘and legislation, of which we sha'il proceed to give a short 
account. 

1. It is evident from the writings of William Penn, that his 

• Vrotn a rare hook entiilvd “ Tlie PRsent State of his Majesty’s Terri 
tones,” &,c. London, 16b7- 
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mind was deeply impressed with the value of free in,stitution.s. 
He luifl witne.ssed, and even experienced in his own person, the 
evils of arbitrary power, and anxiously sought to exclude every 
source of it from his colony. He dwells upon the abstract and 
positive beauty of freedom in the ^eloquent language of a lover, 
and witli the faith of a pious devotee. Every where, however. 
h(“. seems e([ually sensible of the mischiefs and dangers of licen- 
(iousne.ss. • “ Libe,rty,’’ he says, i» the preamble to one of his 
constitutions, “ without obedience is confusion, and obedience 
without lib<'r 1 y is slavery.” It w.as not S 9 rfiuch the form as 
the elTeets of governinenl that he contended for. “ Every go- 
verutnent,” he says in another passage, is free, whatever be 
the frame, where the laws rule, and the people are a party to the 
'laws. And inon* than this is tyranny, oligarchy, or confusion.” 
We find him in sevt'ral passages of his works intimating that be 
Jiad mixed up with his constitutions as much of the popular ele- 
ment as he thought they would bear. His political barque car- 
ried an unusual ju’opoi tion of canvass, and perhaps in the.‘ierene 
Titmosphere of a Quaker population, he thought this might .safely 
b<' indidg<‘d. It IS not to be denied, that some few of his sug- 
gestions were more fanciful than practical, hut, considering the 
spirit of the times and the course of his studies, it is rather re- 
markable that he avoided such errors as were, afterwards commit- 
ted by Locke. 

His constitutions were altered several, times before they sup- 
plied tlie wants or suited the taste of the p(!ople, and he lived 
Jong emmgh to be satisfied that there is no earthly Utopia. Very 
soon after the organization of the goverrimimt, he discovered 
that a po])ular assembly, even of Jiis own excellent sect, had 
its infirmities. Human nature, he pin*ceivcd, was very much 
the same, whetlu'r shadowed hv a hroad-brimmed hat or deco- 
rated with a coronet. At the (larJicst sessions, .symptoms were 
perceived of the formation of an opposition and administration 
party, which grew with the growth and strengthened with the, 
strength of the province. Some factious debates irritated thc^ 
worthy proprietor exceedingly. “ For the love of Hod, and of 
the poor country.” sa)'s he, in a letter to Thomas Lloyd, “ be 
not so govertimeutish., so noisy,” &c. Party spirit naturally 
produced contested elections, and we read of severalAnstances 
in whicJi the peace of the city of brotherly love was ulsturbed 
by the violence of conflict at the polks. 

The first constitution, which wp agreed ujton in England, in 
.\pril 1682, divided thrt powers of government befween the ex- 
ecutive and the people. The popular authority was represented 
in a council and general assembly. The former, who were 
seventy-two in number, \yere to be chosen by the freemen at 
large, and like the senate of modern times, vacated their seat? 
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in rotation. After the first st‘\cn years the members were in- 
capahlt', of reclcction, (o Ihe intent, as the charter expressed it, 
‘‘ That all nia}'^ be lUt<*d forj^overnmenl, and hav^c experience of 
the care ami bur! hen ofiL" The first assembly was to consist 
of the whole body of ihe iVefnu-n. afterwards of a number not 
exceeding two lutndred. 'riu; initiation of legisla1i\e measures 
was to be confiucd to the governor and council ; and it was pro- 
vided that the assembly slyndd ineet yearly “in the capital 
town” of the jn ovinre, where tiiey were to confer togetheryi^r 
eight days, atid (jii the ninth tinw were to gi\e their assent or 
dissent to the laws |»roposed by the conneil. 'I'he object of this 
singular clause was, prol)ahl\, to guard against hasty legislation, 
and, at the same tinn-, to ]>rov ide a clieek upon e\ecssive<lel)ating, 
an evil of scarcely less magnitude. 'J’he Jnial decision upon the 
passage of Jaws was to he by haltnl, a ]>rovision c'.aclly ojjpo- 
sitc to our present system of yeas and nays. 'Flie power of 
establishing courts of justice, ami of apjminting the Judges, was 
givenjo the go\ ernor and couinil." 

It seems that this ('onstitution was not in all respects the work 
of the proprietary. Ills lieutenant, Markham, declares that he 
was ove.iTulcd in nuuiv partieidars Iw his associates. Defects 
w’^crc discovered in its Iramc from the outset. For so limited a 
population the mimher of tin' council was evidently too great, and 
the j)eoj)le were too much scattered to be hrougld together wdth 
convenience in one assembly. Dissatisfaction .soon arose, asmight 
be expected, with the clause winch confined the power 'of ori- 
ginating laws to the council. On the journals of the second ses- 
sion of the assembly we find the following entry recorded in the 
primitive phraseology of thc^limes: “a very good jmoposal was 
made to the House by a /neinher; viz. that the llt)use miglit he 
allow'od the privilege of proposing such things as might tend to the 
benefit of the nrovince, which possibly the governor and council 
might not thiiiK of,”i!^c. 

Tlie tirst constitution, therefore, scarcely survived its transport- 
ation across the Atlantic. A second, whicli w’as framed by a 
eommittee of the council and assembly, wa? atlojded on the 
2d of April 1 tifs;}, and contained some valuable iinjn’ov'emcnts. 
The number of council was reduced to eighteen, and that of the as- 
sembly to^ thirty-six, hut the principle of rotation as to the first 
was preserved. All e/ec/ions were to be by ballot, lly the 
first charter the governor pos.ses.scd a treble v(jle in the eounc.il, 
which vvas now abolished. Pt'rhajvs the most important and vahi- 
Shlc provisioh was that which* csUihlishvd the tenure of the of- 
fice of judge during good behaviour. Another danse provided that 
the charter might be altered on the concurring vote of thepropri- 
• tary and governor, atid ol’ six jtart.s in seven of the freemen in 
■oniicil and assenddy im-t. The govtirnmenl was administered 
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under this second constitution for about thirteen years, and gene- 
rally it was found to work well and to require few amendments. 
These, which were mostly on the popular side, were provided 
by the third constitution, which had been framed by the asscnn- 
biy and adopted in November 169(i, by thcLieutenanttlo^cruor 
Markham, though not without considerable reluctance. Tlu; prin- 
cipal alterations in tlic preceding charter consisted in tlu' organiza- 
tion of thf!^courfcil and assembly, the former of which was to l)e 
chosen trienniallVj’Uvo from eacli cotmty, and the latter annually, 
fon^ members being (declfd by eacl> county. 'J'he right of the, 
assembly to originate laws, to .sit on its own adjournments, and to 
hes indissohihle ilujing the period lor which it was elected, was 
distinctly estahlislied ; and the pow'ers and duties of the several 
, ollicers were acciiraU ly fletined. Tlit'se features seem to testify 
au increasing disftosition to restrain the jnoprietary ’s authority. 
On the otlier hand, the (dective franclu.se wa.s narrovvc'd by' a 
clause whicli iintited it to tlie ]>er.sous who were of the age of 
twenty-oue y ears, and po.sscssvd ^ifty'^ ai're.s of land, or wc're other- 
wise worth fifl v pinmds. So gcMieral was the possession o!* j)ro- 
perly, Iiowever, tliat there w'oie probably few excluded by this 
restriction. 

The cctnsenf of the proprietary to this constitution, wliich 
was enacted iliinng his absence in Europe, w’as never givtni. 
Indeed on his retinn, in 1700, he seems to have acted as if it 
had no binding operation on liim. lie summoned an assembly 
consisting of six members from each cou*nty^ ; and that body, to 
save appearances, caused an entry to be made on the minutes 
declaring that the call was made wdth their advice and consent. 
In the succeeding year the fourth constitution was adopted, and 
proved to fx; of jnore durable textuiy? than its predecessors. 
It recognised in principle, and sought anxiously to guarantee 
the exercise of, the civil and religions rights of the people. 
Tlie jiower ol h'gislation w'as vested in the assembly wdth the 
concurrence of Uie governor. Tiic council was not adojited as a 
part of tlie lcg.^Llture, and seems from this time to have exer- 
cised ibe functiot'ft only of a cabinet or body of advisers to the* 
governor. 'S'lie assembly’^ was annually elected ; four members 
bi'ing returned Icom each county. It had authority to cboo.se a 
speaker and ollu rotlicers; to judge of the qnalitication^and elec- 
tions of its nn ndur.s; to sit upon its own adjournmenl^kto pre- 
pare hills, irnpoacl) criminals, and redre.ss grievances: and gene- 
vally possessed liie paramount authority in the 42 ;overnmcnt. The 
power of appoint ment t(\ oifice.s, However, was retitined hy'^ the; 
governor, 'riic re was no provi.sion relating to the establishment 
of the judiciary', au unfortunate omission, whif h left tliis import- 
ant branch of government to the discretion of the legislature. 

The constitniion thus adflpted, was to be unalterable in any 
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respect, without the consent of the governor for tiic lime be- 
ing, and six parts out of seven of the asscmibly mel ; “but,’' 
it was added, “because the happiness of mankind depends so 
much upon the enjoj’^ing of liberty of their consciences,’’ the first 
article of the charier which secured perfect freedom of religious 
worship, and eligibility to otiicc; for Christians, of all denomina- 
tions, was declared to be inviolable for ever. 

Under this constitution the government was administered un- 
til the period of the Revoluiion, with as large a dispensation ot 
freedom to the inhabitants of the province as they could have 
desired in their oolwnial state, and certainly with barricirs as el- 
fective against the power of the crown as any of the other juo- 
vinccs possessed. 

2. The legislativi' history' of Pennsylvania, ju’ior to the Ki'vo- 
lution, is curious in many' rcspecLs, and, jierhaps, as edifying 
for political philosophcr.s, as it is cri'dilable to the provincial 
state.smen. It is a history' of reformation begun ami comjiletrd 
by men of jdain but strong sense, who certainly felt no repug- 
nance to eradicate evils, because they' were covered by the man- 
tle of antiquitv, but who at the same time di<i nothing for the 
mere love (d'cliange, and effected all they did without violence 
or extravagance. It ('xhibits, besides, an integrity and firmnos'> 
of purpo.se in these primitive lawgivers, which, although thw'arl- 
ed often by' the jirojirietary governors, and still more often hy 
the erown and its privy council, and compelled sometimes to yiehl 
partially, and sometim-cs to procrastinate, y'et never lost sight ot 
a projected reform, and .seldom failed ^ accomplish it in tJre end 
It is not intended to a.s.sert,, that all thei'r Icgi.slative measures w'crf 
either judicious in their object, or coibmcndable in their temper. 
Party' spirit prevailed, with greater or less malignity, during the 
w'holc 'ju’oviijcial history, and many' things were done, and many 
more said, winch can only be accounted for, or excused, by' thr 
excitement of this fever, which, how'cver, must perhaps be taken 
.'IS the natural and neec.ssary concomitant of free Icgislatimi. Wit It 
exceptions arising from this .source, which, however, were nei- 
ther numerous nor important, the statute book of the proviiir<-' 
migld furnisli lessons for lawgiv'crsof older and more pretending 
nations. 

The journals containing the proceedings of the assemblies from 
the eaj;b*‘sl period, are fortunately jircserved, and display, vvitl; 
charucterisi ic simplicity' of language, tlie jilain and unsophisticated 
manners of the jyimitive legislators, their straight forward he 
nest.y', and (i'ccasionally their amusing ignorance of, or, perhap'-., 
indifi’ereucc for, the refinements of politics. It is entertaining, and 
perhajis not less instructive, to observe in these authentic memo- 
rials, the growth of the infant republic, to witness the developr 
*n» nt of legislative capacities, and the rise and progress of the 
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factions by which the tranquillity even of a commonwealth of 
“ Friends” Avas occasionally disturbed. The reader will not fail 
also to remark with how much facility and convenience reform- 
ations were carried into elfect, which in more ancient governments 
have causctl \ ears of doubt and anxjety. If we hear of no debates 
lasting through entire sessions, or of speeches made for newspa- 
pers, and to en1})ty benches, we find some compensation in re- 
flecting tha4 their laws, and even thijir constitutions, were adopt- 
ed at sessions which seldom continued mon; than twenty days, and 
that* the Great I.,aw, emiihatically so called, was passed by a 
three days’ legislature. If they met at,;?re*in the morning, and 
adfourned to fliiinor at tire/rc, it is some relief to this bad taste, 
to beli(‘ve that their faculties for business were not impaired 
'’liy ('.arly rising, and that tlie transaction of private concerns and 
the franking of political panijihlets formed no jiart of their occupa- 
tion. 

Perhaps, some of tlial commendable brevity of discourse which 
iacililated tlie progress of tlielr if'gislation, may be attributed to 
one of tbeir first rides of order, which enacted literally, that “su- 
perfluous ami tedious sjiecciies may be slojit by the speaker;’* a 
regulation from wliii'li modern assemblies might derive a hint. 
'I'be subjects of tbeir discourse were not always political merely, 
IIS will b(! seen by tlic following extract, which exhibits a gover- 
nor in a now liglit : — “17th December 1(}82, the house met. 
Tlic governor, assuming the chair, expresses himself after an 
and ?'e/is;io7ts mariner to the nousc. The president 
eouMiits with the govqj’noj:'npon divers material concerns, which 
ended, the governor again., urges upon the house his religious 
roiaxscl.'’ 'rhe governor having retimed, “The speaker endea- 
vours to aftect the people with the govcr«ior’s condescensign, and 
that, after a dwine manner.’' 

Occasionally they were troubled, as some later legislatures have 
been, with unruly members, and were under the necessity of ex- 
ercising the pou er of expulsion, a specimen of which is found in 
the case of a certain John Bridges, “who, having spoken some 
contemptible AvorSs against the assembly, being at that time in 
the assembly, and the assembly upon his submission showing 
themselves willing to remit the ofl’cnce, the said member exjiress- 
ing in the house that he would die before he would su^nut, was 
tlierefore by major votes of the house cast out of the hotrae dur- 
ing that session of the assembly- '*’ The next day, howev'er, this 
valiant person “suhmiltiiig himself, was readmitted into the 
house.” A few years aftervvards,^a case occurred which is not 
without its jiarallel within the walls of St. Stephen, or of^thc 
American Capitol, though the journals of the Parliament, or Con- 
gress, have not recorded it with the same frankness and simpli- 
city as arc displayed in the following passage: — “1692, 2d month 

\ 0 !.. v- — >'o. 10. 'l l 
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11th. Simon Irons, meinbcr from Kent, was fined five shillings 
for being disordered with drink.” 

The case of another mentber from Kent seems to ns ratlier a 
hard one, unless the virtue of the legislature was to be put on 
the same footing with that , of (’lesar's wife. — “1700, Feb. 1. 
.Tames Brown, a member from Kent, was expelled, as nnfif to 
sit there, being suspected of piracy.” The county of Kent 
seems to have been unlucky, in its representation, we find 

that a certain William JMorcton, having been elert(‘d a memher- 
refiwicd toapjiear, “for that he, bdnp a Srotrhnunu thought I’lim- 
self not capable of serving as a member of the, house a degree 
of modesty which has not found many imitators. 

On another occasion, we fiml the worthy iikmuIkts sorely puz- 
zled with the contumacy of a certain Patrick Uohinson, whose' 
acquaintance with the Latin tongue, “the sisters (liree, and such 
branches of learning,” setnns to have givi'ii liim prodigious 
elevation in bis own esteem. Having In'en called nj>on to jirO' 
duce.the records of the provineialVourt, of whicii he was cbtrk, 
he at lirst declared “that then* was no records;” tind after some 
excuses, averred, “that his minutes of the pmccedlngsof the sail? 
court, Averc written some in Latin, wheie one word stood for a 
sentence; and in unintelligible characters, whieli no person 
could read but himself; no, not an angel from heaven ; or words 
to that purpose.” Neither his Latin nor bis hieroglyphics .ajipeai 
to have availed much ^or Patrick Kobinson ; since we find tliat 
the assembly voted lum a public enemy, and rerpiested the coun- 
cil to make him incapable of exercising any public office in the 
province. It would hardly be fair to attribute the severity oi 
this visitation to any jcalougy of the accomplishments of tlie un- 
fortunate clerk : but it» is very evident, from a pjissagc in the 
journals .Tboiit the same period, that a profound knowledge ol 
.geography, a^. least, was not among the acquirements of the mem- 
bers. On the third j-eading of a bill to prevent piracy, in whicl> 
there WMS a clause forbidding trade to ‘*Mada^ascar and Naloll,’^ ^ 
two of the members %verc despatched to the governor and coun-'^ 
cil “to be informed of the place called Nalultd’ in other words, 
to know where it was situated ; arid shortly afterwards, “the 
members ndurn, and repoj’t that Natidl is a place on the main 
near M.Hagasear,” with wliich valuable information the house 
professed themselves satisfied. 

'J'he magnificence of the Capitol .at Washington, and of some 
of the dwellifigs the state legislatures, both sn architecture and 
clecbralionsj may well he contrasted with the simplicity of the 
.apartments provided for the first assemblies of Pennsylvania, uj)on 
which some light is thrown by the following j)assagcs: — 

“ IfiP.i, 7th montli 9tli. It w.as movod ityU tlirec members stiould treat with 
diTuh Wkilpatn fjr to hire her room to set in. 
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1699, 12th raoi’ith 7th. Adjourned to Isaac Moms’s house (iy reasm of the 
•t'Xtream coh/) for an hour. ’ 

“ 1705, Tlte petition of Thomas Makin was read, complaining of the loss of 
sfvcrid of his scholars, by reason of the assembly’s usin^ the schoohrootn so lone, 
ihe weatlier bciiipf cold : Ordered that in compensation fur his damage aforesaU 
he be allowed the sum oi’ three pounds," he. 

We have cited a passage wliich ^ows that the governor occa* 
'.ioiially favou^^d the house with some of his religious experience, 
which wasdi'cciprocated by the speaker. The same amiable tem- 
per, however, did’tiot i)revail ‘at all times. In August 1701, it 
seeips, the proprietary delivered a speech at the opening of the 
session, of which the assembly desired a copy; but he prudently 
answered, that “it was not liis usual way to deliver his speech 
in writii.g,’* and twice afterwards refused, saying it was extern.' 
"pore. The fact was, that lie had transmitted to the house a requi- 
sition of the king, for a sum of money to complete they<w^*^ca- 
iion.'i of New'-York, and backed it with his own recommendation, 
that the supply should be granted ; but this step not being ex- 
actly in keeping with the patif^c tenets of the Friends, he pre- 
ferred leaving the advice to the uncertainty of recollection, Vather 
than to give it tiie permanency which the possess; 
raid the house naturally enough, but perhaps a little malieiouftly, 
made several attempts to have it put on record. In 1707, a long 
and sharj) controversy took place between Governor Evanaand 
the ass('!nbly, in consequence of the speaker havit^ taken a 
eliair, while the governor was addressing the house at a comer- 
ence between the assembly on one sidfe* and tlie govserpol* and 
council on the other: which distressing breach of etiquette the 
governor warmly resented. The only excuse that can be imagin- 
ed for the speaker, is, the insupportable length of the gover- 
nor’s address, which, however, we venture to say, was a mere epi- 
gram, compared to some of the executive messages of modern 
limes. 

We might select for the amusement of our readers, many more 
specimens of the naivete of the provincial assemblies, but it will 
be more jjrofitahle to furnish some examples of the character and 
course of their le|;islation. • 

The charter granted by Charles II. to William Penn declared 
that “tlie laws for the regulation of property as well as for the 
descent of lands, and for the enjoyment of goods and c^ttels, and 
likevvise as to felonies, shall be and continue the san^^s tliey 
shall be for the time being in our kingdom of England, until the 
said laws shall be altered by the said William Penn, his heirs 
and assigns, and by the ireemen «#f the said province, their dele- 
gates or deputies, or the greater part of them.” The code of 
civil and criminal law brought over by the first settlers wasth^ 
which prevailed in England previously to the revolution of 1688, 
with all its blemishes and ’incongruities, its sanguinary denun- 
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ciations against oficndcrs, its imperfect sanctionaforpolitical rights, 
and its inconvenient doctrines of property. Born and nurtured 
under these laws, however, the emigrants, though they had ex- 
perienced some of the evils of their operation, felt of course all 
the influences of habit, and the anxieties which arise from the 
uncertain consequences of change. They began nevertheless the 
task of reformation at a very early ])eriod. I'hc first effort at 
codification, as it is now called, was made before they had left 
home. Under the title of “laws agreed upon in England” there 
is extant a collection of ordinances, forty in nun\ber, remarkably 
concise in expression,* but sufficiently compri-hensive for the wants 
of a young colony. Of their spirit anti textuse the reader ma\' 
take the following cxamjdes: — 

•‘XXVIL To the end that al! officers chosen to witlnn tills province nv\\ 

more care and dillp^cncc answer the trust repost-d m thnn^ it is ag^rced Urat 
no such person shall enjoy more tlian one pii!>li<.k tfffice at one liinc. 

** XXVIII, I'hat all children v\ itliin tlie pro\ ince of tlic age of* twelve years shall 
be taught some useful trade or skill, to the eml that none may be idle, but tlie poor 
may work to live, and the rich if they become poor may not want 

** XX'iX. That servants be not kept longer than their time, and such as are care 
ful be both justly and kindly used in their service, and put in fitting equipage al 
the expiration thereof, according' to custom. 

**XXXV, That all persons who confess and acknowledge the one almighty an I 
eternal God to be the creator, upholder, and ruler of the world, and that hold 
themselves obliged in conscience to li\e jieaceably and justly in civil socieij, 
shall in noways be molested or prejudiced tor tiicir religious persuasion or prac - 
tice in matters of faith and woisluj), nor shall tliey be compelled at any time tf> 
frequjpnt or maintain any religious worsliip, place, or ministry whaleier/^ 

The principal of these ordinances were subsequently incorpo- 
rated with THE Gre A.T Law, as it was termed, but which was more 
in the nature of a code or system of regulations, as it consisted oi 
sixty-one distinct ordinances, all adopted at tlie famous thtee 
days’ session at Chester,, in December IfiSS. Additions were 
made at the succeeding sessions, but the principal provisions of tlic 
Great Law continued in force until 1700, when a general rcvisal of 
the statutes took place. Most of the old laws were reenacted Avith 
some alterations of phraseology, and some new ones Avcrc added. 
Some of the acts thus passed remain in force lyitil this day, no 
general revision liaving taken place since that time. 

It appears to have been the wise policy «)f the founders of tlie 
commonwealth to throw open the doors of entrance, as wide as 
possible, freemen of every European nation, of good principles 
and indistrious habits, and to close them, as far as they had the 
power, against the slave and the dissolute. The laws of England 
imposed disaliilities^'upon aliens which were, both harsh in their 
Character and 'unsuitable for tlie conditioti of a new colony. One 
of the first measures of the emigrants Avas 1o assimilate in a mate- 
rial point all classes of inhabitants. In the charter of 1683 and 
1696, an important provision secured^, to the children of aliens 
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dying before naturalization, all the lands purchased by them in 
the province. One of the earliest laws conferred the rights of 
citizenship upon all strangers holding land in freehold, who should 
promise allegiance to the king and obedience to the proprietary. 
This act was repealed in 1705, and, special laws of naturalization 
were passed at subsequent periods until 1740, when an act of par- 
liament introduced a gcmcral law upon the subject into all the 
colonies, wliich continued in force qntil tlie revolution. The sta- 
tute book of Pennsylvania contains many laws passed with the 
view of limiting the increase or mitigating tlie evils of slavery. 
How, when, or by whom negro slaves were first introduced into 
th6 province, cani»ot be gathered from her history. It is proba- 
f)le that some of this unfortunate race had been brought hither 
■ prior to the landing of William Penn, and it is evident that their 
number was consiclerable no long time afterwards. So early as 
1705 an act was passed, which, by an odd concatenation of sub- 
jects, laid “an excise on sundry liquors and negroes imported 
into the province,” and in 1711, the legislature, still bept 
uniting and extirpating these fruitful sources of evil, enacted a 
law, the title of which is literally, “an act for laying a duty on 
negroes, wine, rum, and other .spirits.’* In the same year, an 
act “to prevent the importation of negroes and Indian slaves*’ 
was adopted, but, like a law of the succeeding year, laying a duty 
which amounted to a prohibition, it was repealed by the king in 
council. W'hile the provincial legislature, how’cver, did all within 
their constitutional power to prevent the growth of slavery,. they 
were not so inconsiderate as to let loose upon the community the 
persons already held in bondage. We find in the journals, that 
in 1712, a certain William Soiithbf., one of that cla.ss of persons 
who arc said to possess zeal without knowledge, presented a peti- 
tion praying for the general emancipation of slaves, upon which 
the following proceedings took place. “To William Southbe’s 
j)etition, relating to the enlargement of negroes, the house is of 
opinion, that it is neither just, nor convenient, to set them at li- 
' berty ; also to the petition for discouraging the importation of 
negroes, (sign’d by many hands,) the house agrees that an import* 
of twenty pound per head, be laid on all negroes, imported into 
the. province, and that the clerk provide a bill and bring the same 
to the house.” None of the Indian race were ever ngduccd to 
slavery in Pennsylvania. It appears, however, from the pSigamble 
of a law passed in 1705, that Indian slaves had been introduced 
into the province from Carolina ; a practice which was effectually 
prevented for the future»by that abt. 

One of the most striking improvements upon the English 
code, consisted in the abandonment of all those provisions which 
attached disabilities to any j-eligious creed. The great and sub- 
lime truths which the Founder inculcated in his political and po- 
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lemical writings, and which he perpetuated in the fundamental 
laws of tire province, have rendered its legislation, or, as we 
might more properly say, its abstinence from legislation, with 
respect to religious rights, sufficiently celebrated. It is worthy 
of note, however, as a proof , of the steadfastness of jirinciple in 
the provincial statesmen, that in 1734, at a period when fears 
were entertained of danger from the Roman Catholics, in conse- 
-quence of the encroachments of the French, from Canada, and 
the influence of the ministers of that faith with the Indians on 
the frontier, when the most severe penal laws were rigidly«en- 
forced against them In England, information was given by Go- 
vernor Gordon to the council, that a Roman Catholic chapel had 
i>een erected in Philadelphia, in which mass was openly cele- 
brated, contrary to the statute of William III., which extend- 
ed, as he supposed, to his Majesty’s dominions on this side 
of the Atlantic. The council replied that in their opinion 
the statute did not extend to the province, and that the Roman 
Catholics were protected by tho' charter of privileges, and the 
law concerning liberty of conscience.” This answer, which 
seems to have put an end to the governor’s design, deserves ])ar- 
ticular remembrance when contra.sted with cotemporaneons pro- 
ceedings in a neighbouring province. Those who are accustom- 
ed to the religious equality which now prevails throughout the 
entire union, will find it difficult to believe, that a law of New- 
York, passed in the earl}' part of the last century, and which 
continued in force untif a comparatively recent period, ordained 
that every Jesuit and popish priest who should continue in the 
colony after a certain day, should be condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment ; and if he bi;pke prison and escaj)od and was re- 
taken, he vShould be put«to death ! The pious hi.storian (Smith,) 
who records this law, adds, that it was wortli}’ of perpetual 
duration !** , 

If the laws aiTccting persons were e.ssentially improv'ed, those 
respecting the descent and trausmissibility of real property 
underwent reforms no less important ; and which, porha])s, may 
*be deemed necessary under the scheme of govermnent proposed. 

The law of primogeniture, ho'ivever valuable in Great Britain, 
was as little adapted to the republican principles as it was calcu- 
lated for^e circumstances of a new colony. Accordingly, the 
Great l^w, in language as concise as it was decisive, directed that 
the lands of a person dying intestate should be divided among 
^all his children, aftd, dt the same time, authorized the disposal 
of it by will.* Some modifications of this rule were afterwards 
made, but the principle of distribution continued to prevail 
during the whole of the provincial government. An absurd rule 

• Smith’s History of New York, p. III. See Chancetlor Kent’s Commen- 
faries, vol. ii. p. 63. 
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<jf the English law, which to this day forbids the ascent of real 
property to Xha jmrents of an intestate, was abolished by an act 
passed in 1GS4. Nor did the entailment of estates upon parti- 
cular heirs, find more favour in the eyes of these sturdy re- 
formers. One of the earliest laws dispensed with the compli- 
cated machinery of fines and common recoveries, by providing, 
that deeds acknowledged in open court and recorded in the pre- 
scribed nOice, shoiild have the sam? effect in barring estates tail 
as those elaborate contrivances. The transfer of real estates 
inter t>iros was greatly facilitated by several judicious enact- 
ments, among wliich we may mention a law adopted in 1683, 
providing a foriik of conveyance of land, which in six lines 
expresses as much of any real consequence as is to be found 
in the voluminous parchments of English conveyancing, which 
Mr. Humphrej's, and other jurists of that country, are now la- 
bouring to abridge. 7'he act, it is true, was repealed not long 
afterwards, but its effects are .still visible in the comparative 
simplicity of conveyances iii Benn.sylvania. Not less impor- 
tant for the security of titles and the convenience of^ com- 
merce were those provisions of the early laws, which gave pub- 
licity to all transfers or incumbrances of land, and thus avoided 
a glaring, but still existing defect in the jurisprudence of the 
mother country. Among the laws agreed upon in England, we 
find it enacted that “ all charters, gifts, grants and convey- 
ances, (except leases for a year and under,) and all bills, bonds 
and specialties, above five pounds and not under three months, 
made in the province, shall be enrolled in the public enrolment 
office within two months from the making, or else to be void in 
law' : and all deeds made ottt of , the province to be enrolled 
within si.T months.’^ Subsequent law* narrowed the subjects of 
registry to deeds of conveyance, mortgages of land, and leases 
of greater length than three years ; and by this n^eans establish- 
ed a system of record and notice, the advantages of which arc 
daily experienced by all classes of the community. A distinct 
registry was also esUiblished by the first code of laws, for record- 
ing “ all births, marriages, burials, wills, and letters of admi-* 
nistration.” The two latter of these only have been provided 
for by the succeeding laws. We agree with Mr. Gordon in re- 
gretting the omission of the others. Great incon’ngnience is 
now frequently experienced in judicial investigationsi^m the 
difficulty of proving the fact or date of a birth, marriage, or death; 
a defect which an official registry w’ould furtiish an easy means 
of correcting. A provision of mftre questionable utility, in the 
first laws, directed that “ there shall be a register for all ser- 
vants, where their names, time, Avages, and days of payment 
shall be entered,’^ 

Having removed the obstructions W’hich the policy of the 
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iCnglish code had thrown in the way of the transfer and distri- 
bution of real estate, it was a jiatural step for the colonial law- 
givers, to render that species of property accessible to creditors. 

In England, even at the j)rescnt time, freehold estates are 
exempted from the payment^of debts after the death of their 
owners, except under special circumstances, as where the heir 
is bound by deed, or the land is devised for the purpose. A 
restriction of tliis nature \\;as suited neither to tho> ])rinciples 
nor condition of the colonists ; but they' proceeded gradually in 
the business of reformation. The laws agreed upon in Engl, and. 
provided, that in cash of legal issue onc-Uiird of all the land of 
the deceased debtor shoidd i)e liable. The (lueat Law extended 
the liability to one-half and the act of l(i8,s threw open the 
whole to the just demands of creditors. Subsequent enactments 
facilitated still more the recovery of debts, by making lands, like 
goods, assets (as the lawyers term it,) in the hands of admi- 
nistrators, for the payment of debts. 

Had we space and opjjortunity we might point out many othet 
valuable improvements upon the English laws of property. 
More, however, was attempted than actually cfl’ectcd. Th«' 
journals of the early assemblies exhibit frequent in.stanees of 
controversies, long and warmly pursued, between the legislature 
and the governor for the time being; in which the formei 
struggled hard to simplify the forms of law and facilitate its pro- 
ceedings; and the latter, like the Eldons and JVewcastles of the 
present era, as regularfy oppovSed to every projected reform the 
ms inertiseof good old prejudice. The action of ejectment, in par- 
ticular, as transmitted to Pcnn.sylvania by “ the wisdom of our 
ancestors,” became the subjpet of more than one assault from 
the early legislature. It,? intricacies confused the heads of *the 
provincial lawyers, and its fictions w'crc held in holy horror. 
Mr. Gordon relates, that in 1762 David Lloyd, “a distinguish- 
ed attorney’’,” refused to plead to the declaration in this action, 
assigning as his re,ason, that he should thereby “ confess a false- 
hood ;” and his refusal was sustained by the court. There art ' 
‘so many fictions in the law, some of them *cqually flagitious 
with the confession of lease, entry, and ouster, as they arc termed, 
in ejectment, that it is surprising the conscience of honest David 
was not jMred before he reached the perilous elevation of “ a 
distingi^raned attorney.’^ What, for instance, are John Doe and 
Richard Roe but fictions of the first magnitude, perennial im- 
postors, whom he must‘have avouched as pledges every time he 
*drewa declaration, knowing Micir uttor inability to satisfy the 
demands upon them, or even to render their shadowy persons 
in discharge of the defendant’s ju.st claims. We cannot ascertain 
how the difliculty in this particular ejectment was surmounted, 
but it is gratifying to the tender consciences of the profession of 
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the present day, to ])e re1ievc<l by an alteration in the form of 
the action, from making the confession so j)articularly eschewed 
by David Lloj’^d. 

The laws regulating the process against debtors were so modi- 
fied as to leave the person of the^dcfimdant at liberty in most 
cases, while they subjected his property of every description to 
the compulsoiV payment of his del)ts. The arrest of the body to 
compel an appearanci^ to the suit secerns not to have been contem- 
plated by the early laws; and, when afterwards permitted, itwas 
on]\4 under sj^ecMni circumstances and with frequent restrictions. 
Imprisonment of tlu‘ person after Judgment Was discountenanced 
by'repeated enacl?iU‘nts in the nature of general insolvent laws, 
which dis{)layed as much lilxu'alit}^ aud tenderness of feeling for 
■'the debtor as was ron‘^ist(‘i)l with tlie just rights of creditors. We 
are the more (Mupbatie upon this point, l)ccause Mr. flordon has 
misstated the pr(»visi(nis of the colonial law in this respect, and 
thrown an unjust cfuisure upon the legislature. The ])assage we 
;dlud(‘ to is to h(‘ foTind at ]). as follows:^ ^ 

“ n\ an art of 1705, any pprsnn arrcstiii"- another, was required to be ready 
(in the TK'Xt day after, with his dechiration and e\‘idence, and to g^ive security to 
pa} ♦^he charges and damages of the party arrested, siiould there be no cause of 
action . persons of known cstuti s, airestcd and im])nsoned, were detained at 
their own expense, untif seciivil} for payment was gi\en, or satisfaction made; 
and persons without estates could not he confined longer than the second day of 
the next term after their coiifineinenl • they were compellable, however, to make 
satisfaction by servitude, according to the judgment of the court — if unmarried, 
and not above fiftv-tlirce years of age, for seven year’s ; If married, and under for- 
ty-six years of age, for five years. From this servitude, commercial policy ex* 
empted master s of vessels trading to the province from other f>orts. This bar*- 
bfif'OLfH prtwision^ inconsistent with the general humanity of the Pennsylvania 
law, polluted the statute hook, not only during the w hole of the colonial govern- 
ment, but until so late a period as 1808.” » 

Now there are several mistakes in tJits passage, some of which 
have arisen, we presume, from Mr. Gordon having neglected to 
examine the original act. ^The clause to which he alkides is in tl>e 
following words: — 

“ Vr(mdcd always that no person shall be kept in prison for debt or lines long- 
er than the second day the next sessions after his or her commitment, ww/m Me. 
pbtinliff shall mnkr appear that Ihe perstm impriswied hath some esiute that he vdll 
nut produce^ in which case the court shall examine all persons suspected to be 
privy to tlic concealing of such estate, and if no estate sufKcieiit shall be found 
the debtor shall make satishu tion by ser\ iludc according to the judgment ot the 
court where such action is tried (not exceeding* seven \cars of a si%»*le person, 
and under the age of fifty and tliree years, and five years if a marrieif^an anti 
under the age of forty and six years) if the plaintiff require it ; hut if tin* plaintifi 
refuse such manner of satisfaction according to judgment of the court as 
aforesaid, then and in such case the prisoner shall be disimargcJ Jn open court.” 
Ed. 1714, p. 84, 5. • • 

Instead of compelling to servitude all persons wilhout estates/' 
as Mr. Gordon supposes, it is obvious that the hn\ was intended 

* The same misstatement occurs also at page LM8 
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to provide only for the case of “fraudulent insolvency,” as it is 
denominated in modern codes, which in most commercial coun- 
tries have inflicted upon the offenders punishments of a far more 
grievous character than that simple servitude for a limited period 
which the merciful law of the province allotted to it. Tliis act 
continued in force nuiH 1729 only, when it was expressly re- 
pealed by an act “for the relief of in.solvent debtors.” It is true 
that a supplement to the last mentioned law passed in 1731 re- 
vived the act of 1705, hut it was only so far as to permit insol- 
vents, whose debts were under tioenty pounds, and who ^\'‘re 
under forty years of age, immarried and without children, to make 
satisfaction for the balance of the debt by ser^vitude, where siich 
debtors were w'illing to do so, and petitioned the court Jor the 
purpose. In all other cases insolvents were entilleil to their dis- 
charge upon giving iij) their ]jroperty to cieditois. Kxcej;t.so 
far as its prov isions ap])Iied to the ease ot a volniitary application 
under the circunistance.", we have mentioned, tin' act of I 705 con- 
tinued to be abrogated. In ISIO, and in)t in l.sus, as Mr. (lor- 
don has it, the legislature reiM'aicd tlie act generally, whereby 
the provisions respecting voluntary servitude, which in foct had 
long been ob,solet(“, ci'aseil to ('xist even in name, it is to be 
hoped, that, in the event of his work coming to a second edition, 
Mr. Gordon will at least modify the epithets he has applied to 
this passage of the provincial law. 

The reformation of the penal laws forms one of the most di.s- 
tinguisheil pages in tim annals of Pennsylvania, as it is perhaps 
the brightest gem in the diadem of her great Founder. I'he sub- 
ject has, however, been so often and .so hdly treated, that we are 
not called ujion to enter into it at present. 

The judicial history of IMiimsylvania, is by no means the least 
interesting or instructive portioa'of it, either for the professional 
student, or the general reader. It may be gathered from some of 
William Pcifii’s writings and legislative recommendations, that 
he w’as not a very ardent admirer of the pnffession of the law, 
in which respect he .seems to have been followed by later gene-, 
• rations of Pennsylvania lawgivers. In the eift'liest acts, we tind 
various provisions devised for the purpose of enabling men to 
plead their causes without profes.sional aid, and to facilitate the 
adjustment of controversies out of court. Among the.se attempts, 
whichg,lfiay be classed with some of the jvrojects recorded by 
SwiftMn the voyage to Laputa, was the estiiblishment of a board 
of “peace-makers,” a»s Penn was pleased to denominate them, 
consisting of three yvc-r.sons inj.each couyty, to whom all disjvutes 
were to be referred. The experiment was, however, short-lived, 
and like its modern re.semhlance, the system of arbitration, failed 
in its intended efl’cet of arresting thcgrow'th of litigation, and thin- 
ning the ranks of the profession. Few of the records of the board 
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of “ pcace-makcrs” have floated down to our lime. We have 
.seen but one or two, wliich (iisplay an equal and happy indiflfer- 
enc(! for the rule.s of j^ramniar, and the principles of jurisjmu- 
dence, and a characteristic attachment for that “ natural equity,” 
which, according to a learned person of our own days, “abhoi’S 
the shar[) points of the law.” 

.lurisdiction*iii civil suits of a small amount, was also given to 
justices of lilt* peaf;e, by the eafliest, laws, an innovation upon the 
fhiglish system, which has been greatly extended in modern 
days. The bench of the county courts, and even that of the su- 
preme court, in its first periods, were occupied by laymen, 
whose honest sinifdicity was as often puzzled by the intricacy 
of th(^ causes, and the subtlel)'^ of the lawyers, as was e\'cr the 
worthy go^'ernor of Ilarataria. We find in an amusing v'olmne 
j)ribllshefl a few years ago in London,* an account of this pri- 
mitive judiciary, from a source entirely unexpected. We mo-an 
the celebrated Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough. He is reported 
in this book, (p. lfi'5,) to have siiid, — , 

“ 1 took a trip otic o with T’cnn to tils colony of Pennsylvania. The laws there 
are conlaimd in a small \oliiinc ; amt arc so extremely good, that there has been 
no alteration wanted in any one of them ever since Sir William made them. 
Thty htti'c no htwi/im. Kvery om; is to tell his own case, or some friend for him; 
they have four persons as judges on the bench ; and .after the cause has been 
fully hiid down on both sidi s, all the four </r«/e /o/.v,- anu he on whom the lot 
f.dla decides the spiestion. ’Tis a line coualry, and the people are neither op- 
pressed by poor’s rates, tythes, uoi taxes.” 

• 

Tills marvellous story of the balloting on the bench, would 
render the whole account of the visit to Pennsylvania at least 
aiiocryphal, were it not for a confirmation which it derives from 
the following pas.^iage of Voltaire’s Hicclede LtOuis XIV.: — “ II 
(Jjord Peterborough) avait, A.vingt ansf cominenc,6 la revolution 
d’.Angletcrre, et s’etait rendu le premier en Hollande aupres du 
Prince d’Orange : mais de peur qu’on nc soupgoiinat la raison 
do son voyage, il s\imt embarqui' pour I JlmerUpie ; et de la 
il etait alle a la Hale sur un valssttau Hollandais.” Now, if we 
art! to dept'nd upop this account of Voltaire, Lord Peterborough’s^ 
visit to Pennsylvania must have taken place about 1()87, or in 
the fifth year of the colony; and yet in Mr. Spence’s Anecdotes 
he s])caks of accompanying whose second visit was not 

made until lf)99; and his admiration of the permane^y of the 
laws, would seem to refer to a much later period. It said 
of this eminent person, that he was acquainted with more kings 
and postillions than any other individual m Uurope^; and Swift, 
in his verses beginning—^ 

* “ Anecdotes, observations, and characters of hooks and men, collected from 
the con versiit ions of Mr. Poj)c, and other eniineitt persons of his time, by the 
Key\ .loseph Spence.” London. 192d. 
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“Monlanto fills the trump of tame,*’’ 

says that he was — 

“ Ne’er to he matched in modern ieadin}<', 

But by his namesake (diaries of Sweden,” 

but, if his report on tin* judiciary he corrt'rlly s>,iven by Mr. 
Spence, he will hcenlillcd to the additional distinction of bcins, 
the first of a series of llrilisli travellers who have' made discove- 
ries rcspeclinp; our institutiipis and habits, ol wliiclr we never 
dreamed. 

The courts of common law tvere ori>;;uiized, as nearly ns. cir- 
cum.stances would permit, upon the plan of tliose in J<mfj;land; 
but the establishment of a div''tinct trilumal Ibr.the administration 
of eqitity, was lom; a bone of coat imt ion between the sucetjssive 
governors and assemlilies. The latter appeared to have enter- 
tained some vague idea of danger fiom the supjiosfnl arbitrary 
HUthoril} of a chancellor; ami while they nuule various eflbrls to 
rombine the junvers of a court of equity with the futietious of 
the ordiiiarv tribunals, they resisted stoutlv* for maiiv vo'ars lh( 
attempt of the formt'r fri establish a separat*' jurisdiction. At 
length, in 1 720, Sir William Keith, the most ])opular of the pro- 
prietary governors, succeeded in obtaining a resolution of the 
assembly, autliorising him toopim and hold a court of ohancerj', 
which he was not slow in carrying into execution. Ife consti- 
tuted himself the chancellor; took to his assistance certain mem- 
bers of the council, whom he ajipointed masters in chancery ; 
and promulgated his decrees with the gravity and delilieratioii, 
if not with the learning, becoming to so exalted a funclionaiy. 
The court existed in name at least for fifteen years, when the as- 
sembly of the time, relapsing inlo their ancient anxiety on this 
])ortenlous subject, cauiQ to the resolution, “that the court ol 
chancery, as at present estahlisluHl, is contrary to the charter of 
privileges grapted to tlie freemen of the province.” No further 
proceedings took place in this tribunal, although some clforts 
.seem to have been made to obtain a sanction for its continuance. 
We have before us the manuscript 0 ])inions of the attorruiy-gcneral' 
' and solicitor-general of England, (Sir John Willis and Sir Dud- 
ley Ryder,) in answer to a .series of questions propounded to 
them on the part of tlie projmietaries, which, we believe, have 
never b(;(;n published, 'i'he attorney -general, after stating that 
“ the fpwer of determining cases in equity vva.s originally vested 
in the king of England, and that the chancellor only acts by 
virtue of a delegifted qmwer from him ; being appointed at first 
as his assistant, when causes I'a equity began to be so very nu- 
merous, that tlie king could not despatch them him.sclf,” and 
that the resolution requesting Governor Keith to open a court of 
chancery, was a sufiicient authority for the establishment of th.at 
tribunal, gave it as his ojiiniou, lhaf ‘‘ it will not be contrary to 
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the charter of privileges, or unlawful to continue to hold the 
.same, until the whole legislature have passed an act to the con- 
trary.” Sir Dudley Ryder was more explicit and positive in re- 
spect to the power of the crown, holding, “that a court of e«iuity 
is a nece.'isary part of the English constitution, that relates to the 
administration of justice; and that the chancellor appointed by 
the king, or tile keeper of the great seal, are, by virtue of their 
oflSce, entitled *to exercise that jurisdiction;” and that “King 
Charles 11. might by law granV power to William Penn and his 
deputies, to erect a court of equity in Pennsylvania, without the 
consent of the legislature thereof:” And he' coincided in opinion 
with the attorney-general, (hat the continuance of the court would 
he lawful, whatever might be the resolutions of the assembly. 
Th(! current of piddic opinion was, however, too strong for the 
executive, although sujjported by such eminent authorities. Since 
the year 1730, equit}’ has been adininistercfl through the tribu- 
nals of the common law ; ver\’ imperfectly, indeed, as to the mode 
of application, but uj)on the .Aanje princij)les as arc recognised in 
the Englisli chancery ; and, perhaps, w'hen the equity forms of 
proceeding shall he authori/t:d by the legislature, it may be found 
that the ancient assemblies of the province were not very greatly 
mistaken, in su})posing, with the jurists of the continent of Eu- 
rojje, th.at a single tribunal was competent to answer all the pur- 
poses of juMice. . 

We liave occuj)ied so much space with these suggestions, as to 
leave ourselves room for tmly two or thfee general remarks sug- 
gested hy tin*, perusal of Mr. Gordon’s History. In the first 
place, whate\ cr may be the intrinsic excellence of those doctrines 
of j)eacc and non-resistance inculcated hy the Society under whose 
auspices Pennsylvania was colonized, itjs obvious, that their prac- 
tical value and their .suitableness for the present constitution of 
human nature, have derived no great support from the history of 
the province. Undoubtedly the first step of William Penn, the 
memorable interview with the Indians under the elm, afforded a 
striking proof, that the pomp and circumstance of war were 
not necessary irf negotiating treaties of cession with the Indi* 
ans ; and the long period of harmonious and beneficial inter- 
course that succeeded, argues strongly in favour of the policy f 
as well as the positive justice, of pacific and gentl^p relation* 
with tliat unfortunate race. Put, unhappily for the sy^em of 
non-resistance, it had to deal also with tv ivV/zcc? communities; 
and the province was not many years «ld, before it was disco- 
vered that foreign cupidity and ambition were not to be restrain- 
ed by texts of Scripture, however illustrated and enforced by the 
learned and pious tracts of llu* Founder. 7’he dependent condi- 
tion of the colony, which necessarily involved it in all the wars 
el the mother country, mflst of course be taken into considera- 
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lion, and great allowances should be made for the embarrassments 
which their position in t])is respect created for the provincial le- 
gislature. Very soon after the organization of the government, 
it became evident that some means of resistance to foreign en- 
croachments were necessary, and a distinction was taken, obvious 
enough in itself, hut which tfie Friends had repudiated in their 
previous writings, between w'ars of conquest and invasion, and 
those passive hostilities which consisted in the rnere*protection 
or defence of the soil against foreign aggression ; just, it was said, 
as a member of the. Society might bolt and bar his door against a 
robber and felon, wifJiout violating any rule of Scrij)ture or doc- 
trine. 

We have already alluded to the speech made by Penn to 
the assembly in 1700, recommending a grant of money to as- 
sist in completing the fortifications of New-York, and to his in- 
genious method of avoiding the d»*mand made by the assembly 
for a written copy of it. It may la* gathered from parts of bis 
currespondenee and other writings,' that In* thought somi; of the 
Frlemts pushed this and otluT matters of conscience a little too 
far. In a letter, dated in Fngland in 1695, of which Proud has 
given us au account,' he blames the ass<*mbly for refusing to 
send money to New-York, for what h<^ calls “ a common de- 
fenceP Tlu; charter of Cliarles II. gave him express j)Ower, by 
himself or his captains, “ to levy, muster, and train all sorts of 
men, and to make war and pursue tlieir enemies, and, by (rod’s 
assistance, to vaiujuish and take ilie.m ; and being iakpn to pxil 
them to death tty the (ato of war, or to save them at their 
pleasure, and to do all and every thing which unto the oflice of 
a captain-general of an arrny^belougeth,” &c. ; and his enemies 
did not fail to remark, ^hat he bore upon his coat of arms the 
three cannon balls, which were appropriately assumed by the 
admiral his father, hut formed rather a singular contrast w’ith 
his own motto of “ JVIercy and Justice.” His frituid and secre- 
tary, J^ogan, seems to have entertained similar sentiments with 
respect to the legality and expediency of using means of de- 
fence against a public enemy. He addressed a Communication to 
the Society in support of this doctrine, which was read at one of 
their meetings, and became the subject of considerable discussion. 
We do not, know that it has ever been made public, though it is 
often a^ijuded to in the correspondence of those days. The situation 
of the province, indeed, justified some modification of the religi- 
jous tenets of the Fiiends in this respect, or required that they 
shoulit give ])kice to statesmen who had rw conscientious scruples 
upon the point. Pirates hovered on the coast, and the French 
and Spanish privateers, encouraged by the condition of tlie pro- 
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vince, ventured up the Delaware bay, and alarmed even the 
citizeiivS of Philadelphia for their safety. Voluntary associations 
were formed of persons willing; to bear arms; batteries were 
erected by voluntaiy contribution; and the assembly were com- 
" palled, by the remonstrances of ^le crown, the proprietaries, 
and the people, to join in measures for the public defence. In 
1745 they wer6 even under the necessity of granting money to 
assist in maintaining the troops rai^sed for the invasion of the 
Frencli provinces. It is true, that, by the terms of the grant, 
the a?ubsidy was to be expended in the pun hase of bread, beef, 
pork, flour, wheat or other but Dr. Franklin assures 

us, that the words otluT grain, were intended to authorize 
the application of part of tlie money to the jmrehnse of gan- 
powder^ an<l that Governor Thomas actually^ (expended a part of 
it -for this black grain, and was never accused of misapplying 
tlie fund. Finally, in 1 75b, the privy council of Rngland, 
hav;iii<r: been appealed to on the subject of a general militia law, 
deelar(‘d their sentiments that^ — ^ ^ 

“ Tht* leg-i slat lire of Cennsvlvania* as of every other country, was boiinr?, by 
the original eoinp^iCt of j^*ovcnin»eiit, to support such j»“overnm(Mit and its sub- 
jects; tliat tiie measures intended bv tlu* assembly for that purpose were im- 
proper, inadecpiate, and inelfectual; and that there was no cause to hope for 
other measures, whilst the majority of die assembly consisted of persons whose 
avowed principles were against military services; wdio, though not a sixth part 
of the inhabitants of the province, were, contrary to the jirmciples, the policy, 
and the practice of the mother country, u«lmitte<l to hold offices of trust and 
profit, and to sit in the assembly witliout their allejfiance being secured by the 
siiuction of'Siivoath.^* 

Thus assailed by remonstrances from their constituents, and 
by censure from abroad, the Friends who continued in the as- 
sembly were placed in a trying situation. 

The Quakers had been greatly exercised bv’^tlieir labours in the assembly. 
In declining to exert themselves to procure an election, they were willing to 
think they had done all that was necessary to avoid a situation incompatible with 
their principles, and they suff’ered themselves to be returned, f specially by the 
fSermans, who sought in their religious scruples a protection against taxes and 
military labours. But, whatever their consciences miglit dictate, they saw that 
men and money were absolutely necessary to resist the eneinv, and w ere, for a 
season, content to vote^or money bills, unequivocally intended to maintain the < 
war, because the special object was not expressly designated, and to enact a 
militia law, permitting, but not compelling, the people to bear arms, though 
it was avowedly designed to render the military force of the country more 
eff ectual. But tliesc things were not done without some wincing- T|ie Quakers 
protested against the payment of war taxes, and some Friends, members of the 
nouse, entered their dissent on its journals against the money bills, andifinally 
resigned their seats ; some declined a re-election, wliile others still flattered 
themselves to reconcile their consciences with th<^ meiianres of the assembly. 
But, when the opinions of the ministry'', the conduct of the 4|uakcrs, vvere 
communicated to the liousc, a* portion of these deemed it prudent to retire; 
and WTits were issued for filliiig the places of Mahlou Kirkhridc, William 
Peter Dicks, and Nathaniel Pennock.^** 

Aiiotlier thing which strikes ns in the provincial liislory, is the 

* Clonlon, p. 339. 
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perpetual bickering between the ])roprictaries, or their governor, 
and the assemblies. Shakspeare says, that “the course of true 
love never did run smooth,” and the remark might be made, with 
equal justice, of the history of republics. It is especially true of 
Pennsylvania. Disputes began, as we have already intimated, 
in the cradle. The first source of dissension was the proprietary 
estate and income. Penn expectt‘d a considerable revenue from 
his lands, but was soon and sadly disappointed. IKs quitrents 
were payable in very small sums, were with difficulty collected, 
and reluctantly paid. Silver and gold being scarce, and bank 
notes not even existing in imagination, the purchase money of 
the lands was slowly obtained. lie and hi?- successors reserv- 
ed valuable tracts, under the name of manors, but they afl’orded 
no relief to their necessities. On the other hand, the assembly 
was disposed to cxaggrraf<^ the landed income of the proprit;- 
taries, and, professing to believe that they derived a sufficient 
support from this source, they were l)ackward in granting sup- 
plies, from the public lrrasur>v for the maintenance of the ex- 
ecutive oflice. When it heoanie necessary to impose; taxes iqeon 
land, they conceived that they had a right to include the whole 
of the proprietaiT estate in the assessment ; and this was the source 
of a dispute, which lasted th?*ough the whole of the provincial 
government. The pro|)rietaries n>sisled stoutly this cnrroach- 
mcnl, as thev termed It. upon their ves1(‘d riglils, the assembly 
as stoutly maintained yieir ground, and long were the spcochesjj 
and tedious the pamphlets, th.it were written upon the subject.' 
A sort of com|)roinise finally look place, not long before the revo- 
lution, ill which the assembly carried their point, at tlie expense 
of some tritliiig concessions. Another subject of dis.sension arose 
from the peculiar situatron of the proprietary government. On 
the return of William Ptmn to England, he a])pointed a lieute- 
nant governqr, l)y whom the executive power was atlministcred, 
subject to his revision, and afterwards to that of the crown ; and 
the instructions given by his successors to their deputy, forbade 
him expressly to give assent to certain species of laws, until their ■ 
' approbation was obtained. The assembly complained, and not 
without reason, that they were placed in a worse situation by ' 
this system, than if they were sulqcctcd, like most of the other 
colonies, to the immediate government of the crown, since they 
founi^ three successive obstacles, to the passage of just and neces- 
sary laws : 1st, the negative of the governor; or, if he should ap- 
prftvc, 2d, the difticnf of the proprietaries; or, if that were re- 
moved, 3d,*^ the veto of the king in council. The controversies 
flovving from these, and other sources, rose to a great height. 
We, may judge of the tone and sentiments prevalent at one pe- 
riod, by the following passage from the “Historical Review,” in 
which Dr. Franklin contrasts the government of the time with 
what it once was : — 
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A father and li'is family, tlie latter, united by interest and affection, the for- 
mer, to be revered for the wisdom of his institutions, and the indalj^ent use of 
Ills authority, was the form it was first presented in. Those who were only ambi- 
tious of repose, found it here ; and as none returned with an evil report* of the 
land, numbers followed, all partook of the leaven they found; the community 
still wore the same ecpial face ; nobody aspired ; nobody was oppressed ; industtV 
was sure of profit, knowle<lg;e of esteem, and virtue of veneration. 

An assuming' landlord, strongly disposed to conveil free tenants into abject 
> assals, and to reap* what lie did not sow', countenanced and abetted by a tew 
desperate aiul^k'sigfiing depemlants on the one side ; and on the other, all wlio 
have sense enougli to kAow their rightL^ and ftpirit enough to defend them, com- 
bined us one man against the said landlord, and his encroachments in the form 
'*t haWmee assumed.”* 

We are iiKluced to quote anotlier passage from the same work, 
from its apjiositcnc^ss to the present era. Every one must be 
struck with the applicability of tJie remarks to some of the ex- 
functionaries of the United States: — 


‘‘Tliere is no man long or much conversant in this overgrowm city, (London,) 
who hath not otu n found himselt in company with thesha<ios of ileparted gover- 
nms, doomed to w ander out the residue of their hvvs, full of the agonizing re- 
nn iiibrancc of their past eminence, add the severe sensation of present neglect. 
Sir William Keith on his return, was addl'd to this unfortunate list,* concflirning 
whom the least tliat can be said, is that ehfier none but men of fortune, should 
ne appointed to serve in such dignified offices; or otheiwise for the honour of 
govt innient itself, such as are recalled without any notorious imputation on their 
conduct, should l)c preserved from that wretchedness and contempt which they 
liavc been but too frequently penmtted to fall into, for want even of a proper 
Hubsislonce.”]' 


Tliesp provincial governors, liKlecd, do not appear to have been 
. .<l^Vays selected for Ihcir moral or intcllcHTtual fitness. Mr. Gor- 
'/'^don tells us, that Goakin^ was appointed by the proprietary be- 
* e.'tnse, being a bachelor, it was supposed be would make n cheap 
governor. He was allowed only two hundred pounds a year with- 
out any fees or ])crrjuisi(es. In 1704, a represcntaiion was made 
by the assembly, to the proprietary, loifcbing the abusp.s in the 
govcrnm(’n^, >\ hicli is rather singularly worded, for a state paper. 
“We further eutreal,” says this worthy body, ‘what efl'ectual 
care he taken for the suppressing of vice, which to our great 
trouble, we have to ac(juaint thee, is more rife and common 

.unong us, shire ibg arrival of thx/ deputy and sou, &c and, 

the roast is ehie fly raft'd, by such as are mme of th(' most exem- 
plary for virtuous conversation,” &,c. It is remarkable that Penn 
appointed no inernber of his sect to the olfice of lieutenant gov- 
ernor. aAvare, perhaps, of the difliculty ho ivoiild experience in 
carrying on some of the operations of government; and hiifkeirs, 
noncofvvhoiii wen* Qiiaker.s, followed the precedent set them. Some 
of the depsities were militarymen; and most ollnem by their habits 
and disposil ion, the very aniipodes of the honest and simple assem- 
blymen. Little pains were taken to conciliate, on either side, and 


* Hislovical Heviow of the Province, Intro<hirlion, p. xxvit 
t Historical I'L * 
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sharp messages, and angry answers, diversified the columns of tin* 
provincial journals. With all this bickering, however, the pro- 
vince waxed strong in nuinbcrs and resources. As it lias been some- 
where else remarked, the agitation was only on the surface of the 
waves, while tlie great current of prosperity went rolling on 
with irresistible force. Population and commerce increased in 
an extraordinary ratio, bivery year witnessed the substitution 
of agriculture and civilize^ lilt') for the gloom of the jirimitive 
forests. The number of vessels of trade, which departed from 
Philadelphia in 1723, was eiglity-live, while in 171M, to \7o2, 
tliey exceeded four'hiimired per annum. The imports from Krig- 
land, incri’ased 1‘rom l'K'»,f>‘;2 sterling, in 172.J, to , 11.01,833 in 
174.0, and the exports of wheat, and other grain, from .4.()2,473, 
to 43187,457. Tiie population w.is found to have nearly doubled 
itself in twenty 3 e.u>, and, perhaps, to no community was ever 
before vouch.safed so amjile an allotment of the hle.ssings of do- 
mestic atid social lile. It was in view of this cmidition of the 
province, that Kdmnnd Burke, de.scribed it a.s, “a commonwealth 
which in the sjvace of about .seventy yeai>, from the beginning 
of a few hundreds of refugees, and indigent men, has grown to 
be a numerous and Jlourishing people ; a people, who from a per- 
fect wilderness, have brought tlieir territory to a great state of 
cultivation, and filled it witii wealthy and [lopulous towns; and 
who in the niid.st of a tierce and lawless ract; of men, have [ire.scrv' 
ed themselves with unarmed hands, and passive principles, by 
the rules of moderation and ju.stice, better than any other people 
has done by policy and arms.” 

Perfect freedom of religious faith and jiractice, produced, as 
might be expected, a great yariety of cree.ds, and some extra\ a- 
gancies, both of faith and life, which, liow’cv'er, for want of the 
aliment of persecution, were mostly sJiort lived. The principal 
denominatioi^s of Christians increased and multiplied with great 
rapidity, and built numerous places of worshij), and supported 
their ministers without tin* lielp of titln's, or any assistance from 
tlie government. We find in Mr. Gordon’s hisior}' a curious ac-- 
' count of one of the seels which sprung up in the state, wdllt 
which extract we shall close this article : — 

<*The dunharth^ UinJcers^ or dumplarHf are another species of (German baptists, 
l\ow almost ex^iwcl. 'flieiv i elision was more mystical* vuul their practice more 
aaceti^ and ianatic* tl\an oV any i)\\\K V seel in t\\e province. 'I'hc word “ tunher^^* 
from which their <)thei‘ names are <k rived, means a baj)tizor by immersion. AVith 
the Qujikei.s anti Mcnpiiisti^ tliey refuse to swear, or hear arms, 'fliey trace their 
origin to the baplisin of John, and admit no other confession of faith than the 
New-Testament. 'I’hey adojn the ^nchaiist, which they administer at night, in 
imitation of our Saviour, wa.^hing*, at the same time, one anolhcr’.s feet, agreea- 
bly to his example and cominand. They convene on the*lfjrsl dny of die week 
for public worship ; hut tliohC at lijihrata kept the Jewish sabbath. 'Wot wore 
their beards long, and ilressed in plain course garments, of an ancient k' 
sluon.” 4 * » 
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The property of the society consisted of about two hundred and fifty acres 
of laiul. Us labours and profits were in common. Marruige and sexual inter- 
course were torbidden to the incumbers of the community ; but sucl. us were dis- 
posed to enter into ma^nmony were permitted to withdraw , Uikinj^ with them 
their propoition of the common stock. The sexes dwelt apart. They livtiL on 
vegetables solely, and slept on wood^'n benches, with blocks of wood toi pillows, 
and attended worship fi'urlime^in the twentyYoiir hours. This hie macerated their 
bodies, and rendcre^d their complexions pale and bloodless. Their dress cous sted 
of a shirt, trousers, and waistcoat, with a long* wh.te gown and cowl, ot wool in 
winter, and lirA ii in summer. The dresi ot the w'omen differed from that of the 
mtii in petticoats only ;''with the cowls* of the. t gowns tiiey covered their faces, 
W'bcn going into public, ^\ben wudking, thc\ idi used a sole nm ^te^'ly puce, 
keep'-^ig straight forward, witli their eyes tix<*d u» the gi-ound, not tuiioog to ^ive 
an am-wer when asked a quest’on. On their occasional visiv, to tlncr fneirls at 
iicrniaiitow n, tort}' or f|fu tlnis strangeh accoutnal, with sanouls on their teet, 
w ere seen follow ing eacli other in Indian file. On the death (if Uei.sse), hi.*, au- 
thority devolved on one Millar, who, wanting the rigoron^v !n]nfJ and infiiitnce 
ot Ins predecessor, W'as unabh. to preserve the society tiom rapid decay. 

All-engrossing a» religious fanaticism usually is, and attractive as it some- 
times prov es, by its singuliinties, nature and reason proved too strong for it in 
Pennsylvania; and the tiinker sect has been almost extingnshed in the unequal 
conflict. Ephmta still exists, but the peculiarities of its iuiiabitants are no more: 
tlicy marry and are given in nnuTiage ; qfit, diMuk, and dress, like their neigh- 
bours ; but are still remarkable for the simplicity of their manners, and f?Tvoiir 
of tluir de^otlO^. Tlieir religious jirinciples are not precisely known : they de- 
nied the doctrine of original sin, and the eternity of punishment; and believed 
iliat the day of judgment would be a day ot light and instruction, when the 
whole human race w'ould be re.stored to hap]]ines.s : contention with arms, or at 
Jaw, thty considered as inconsistent with Christianity. I'hey liad no set form of 
worship, but sung, at their devotions, liymns composed by the brelliren, and 
w ert* distinguished by skill in vocal music. A mystical union in love with God and 
Christ, they deemed the great object of their life, and the reward of their labours 
and siifU rings, to attain which, self-denial, and witlutiavval from the world, tverc 
e.ssentiaL Baptism they adopted, not as an Initiation to Christian fellowship, but 
as a rite, like tliat of purification in the Mosaic law, to be repeated as often as 
the believer w as tleiiled by the world. Their sensual affections, driven from their 
natural channel, were poured fortli on this mystical union with the Redeemer, 
By tlic umnariied of both sexes, be w^as confidered as an object of more than 
spiriuiu) love : lie was the bride of^the one, and Ih^ bridegroom of the other; in 
their songs and hymns, as in those of the Moravians, he was sometimes address*' 
ed in the strong, and frequently not most delicate, language of passion. * Some 
of their writers of spiritual songs possessed well-regulatetl rnintls, and a portion 
of poetic spirit. The mysticism of these, created an imaginary world, instead of 
that which they had abandoned, where they permitted tlieir affections to roam 
unchecked. 'I'he figure or image dearest to passion, w as enthroned in their 
hearts : that was their ftod, their l.ord, their Redeemer. But the effusions oft 
others wmre a jargon of inconsistent connexions ; turtle-doves and lambs in con- 
jugal union ; cultivated fields, on which were sow n pearls, and wine, and music; 
burning hearts united in keeping silence, and singing at the same time songs of 
joy/ q^he whole number of tunkers in Pennsylvania, in 1770, was estimated at 
f^our hundred and nineteen families, consisting of two thousand and ninety -five 
persons. T.'hey had four meeting-houses in different parts of the produce, 
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m 

1 . — Female Biography ; or, Memoirs of Illustrimis and Ce- 
lebrated Women, of all •dgc-'i and Count ries. Jiy Makv 
Hays. Philadelphia, from the London edition. 

S. — Histoirc de Christine, Heine de Suede, par J. P. Cattkati- 
CAx-i.Evii.r.E. Tm> vols. 8vo Paris. The History of Chris- 
tine, Queen of Sweden, by J. P. Catteaii-Caeleville : 
Paris. 

’I'he biojrraphy of the female sex has hewi treated from the 
earliest period of modern civilization, almost as amply as the. 
olher. Dictionaries have been devoted specially to the comme- 
moration of the virtues and demerits of the ladies; they occupy 
much space in all the great biographical compilations; and the 
sejiurato lives, sketches, notices, and eulogies, of which they are 
the si'ibjects, may be pronouived innumerable. They cannot 
complain of ncgh'ct, on the part of either poets or prose w riters, 
philosoj)hers, or higendaries. They almost crow'tl the martyro- 
iogies — much to the dishonour of manWnd, in one respect — 
and modern piety has canonized a multitude, shining like ga- 
laxies among the saints. The ancients, though liberal in exalting 
and sjmeading them in the invisible or mythological world, in- 
vested thorn with less importance in real life, or yielded them 
less attention when they treated of human characters and alfairs, 
than the Christian generations have done. As they aj’c imlebted 
to Christianity for superior u.sage and estimation in domestic and 
social relations, they owe it«also far greater prominence and dif- 
fusion in public annals, «nd the ability which they have freely 
employed, of commemorating their own deeds and merits. 

The attempts of female writers, by which the end of the last 
century wa.s marked, to a,v.sert the mental equality of the sexes, 
if not tlie superiority of the softer, were far from being new or 
original. Mary \V ollstonccrafl was scarcely more than a pla- 
'giary, witii all her pretensions ; — the example and the doctrine 
which she followexi hud been provided centuries before, in a inoi’c 
elegant form and erudite strain ; and by women who, from their 
consciousness of intellectual pow'^er, and the dejjth of their rc- 
con<lite studies, were entitled, in a higher degree, to dispute? the 
palm, or contend against the prejudice of inferiority. We shall 
proceed to cite a few instances, which may not be known to the 
major part of even our fcnihle readers, and which, as we have 
touched this topic, may be an acceptable offering, therefore, to 
laudable curiosity and pride. So early as the year 1675, the Alibe 
Gallois stated, in the Paris Journal^ des Savants, that one virtu- 
oso of his acquaintance, had collected four hundred several 
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works which the republic of letters owed to learned females ; and 
Menaf^e’s Historia Mulierurn Philosopharurn^ dedicated to 
Madame Dacicr — whom he FiBminarum,quot mni,quof, 
fuerc, doctissima — afforded another body of cogent examples 
for (he argument in behalf of the female mind. Towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, Modesto Pozzo, a Venetian lady and 
ripe scholar, gaye to the w’orld an able treatise on the merits of 
women, Merita, del Ic Donn^y in which she asserted the equa- 
lity of the sex. Another, of the same city, Marinelliy more cele- 
brak;d, published, in 1 tiOl , a book, with the title Nobility and Ex- 
cellence of IVonien, with the defects and faults of Men ; La No^ 
bilta e I' ExcellcnTa delle JJonne, condifetti et 7nancamenti de 
gli lluomini. Ker object was to demonstrate the superiority ol 
her ow”!! sex, in every intellectual and moral respect ; which the 
erudite damsel of Cologne, Anna Maria Schurman, (1641,) repre- 
liendcd as an exorbitant pretension, though she printed herself a 
Ijatin dissertation on tlu* side, of equality — Dissertat io de Inge- 
nii muliebris ad doctrinam et meliores lileras aptitudine. 
Marinelli’s theory bec.aine, however, popular with most of the 
nines of her age and the succeeding centu^v^ One of her 
Prench disciples issued at Paris, in 1644, an octavo, called “The 
(ienerous or Courageous Woman, manifesting that her sex is 
more noble, deeply political, learned, virtuous, and economical, 
than the male.” Another, La. de^noisellc Jaqnctte GuillanTne, 
produced, in 1 665, a larg<5r work of a similar purport — Les Dames 
Jllustres, ou, par bonnes et fortes raisons, il se ])rouve que le sexe 
feminin surpassc en toute sorte de genres le sexc masculin. The 
spinster de Gonmay, Montaigne’s adopted daughter, whom the 
amusing philosopher signalizes, oi> account of her zeal for the 
rights and wrongs of women, restrictc(^ herself in her ingenious 
Discourse, tf) the question of the equality of the sexes. 

Italy contained a number of females, who, after gaiijingdistinction 
as autliorsor professors, in the sciences and ancient languages, ex- 
erted th(iir attainments and faculties to fortify the unqualified claim 
of the V'cnctian literary amazon. They ransacked pagan historjj^ 
for the cases of female ascendency and prowess, in government, in 
arms, in arl^, in morals, in the practical virtues, and the useful 
qualities; and explained vvith the most industrious subtilty and 
zeal how il happened, through the operations of brute force and 
blind chance, that the more spiritual and ethereal of the gfinders 
had fallen under the dominion and in the wake of the other. 
They threw back caustic contempt on*lhetjreel^ and Roman 
satirists, who made the "female nsfture and career in general, re- 
sponsible for prodigies of folly and dissoluteness, which were im- 
mediately created or occasioned by the extreme degeneracy and 
monstrous turpitude of th^ usurpers, self-ycleped lords of the 
'•-reation. Old Kubulus, EuripidcS; and Juvenal, were understood in 
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the original, and scorned ; just as, in later times, the ladies ol 
France revenged themselves on lloileau, and those of Kngland 
might have retorted, by accounting for the spleen of Pope. We 
do not concur with Warburton in his remark, “that the men 
bear a general satire most heroically; the women, with the ut- 
most impatience;’’ and we deem the reason assigned still more 
questionable anil derogatory than the allegation itself — “ the 
women fear that such representations may hurt the sex in the opi- 
nion of Uie men ; whereas the men are not at all apprehensive 
that their follies or vices would prejudice them in the ojiinion ot 
the women.” Put the sentiment of Warburton recurred to our 
memory with some force, as we looked into 4he pages wherein 
the Italian female champions have expressed the indignation and 
resentment due to the classic libellers, and when we thought of the 
feeling and language, with which they would have treated such 
compositions as the Kpistles of Pope, from which, according t(> 
Warburton, the great moral i,s, that the two rarest things in all 
natur^*, are a disinterested man and a reasonable woman. 

It seems to us tliat the ladies of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
the first quarter or half of the eighteenth centuries, had more plau- 
sible and immediate reasons for their jealousy of intellectual repu- 
tation, than exist for those of the present times. Science and erudi- 
tion were less gernnal among the men, particularly in the two first 
periods ; and eminence in cla.ssical and abstruse knowledge was 
more common and brilliantw ith the other sex, than it is in our age, 
notwithstanding the frequent introduction of Latin studies into the 
prevailing system of female education. Female acquirements and 
authorship are now' generally confined to the vernacular languages; 
to works of fiction, elemental^ treatises, and compositions for the 
improvement of ordinaryJife,social .and dome.stic. But,inKngland, 
for example, during the reigns of Elizabeth and James, it was the 
fashion to gi\e a learned education to women. We are told by 
the annalists, and know from the biographical records, that the 
.study of the higher sciences and ancient tongues, w'as the occu- 
pation of the ino.st “gorgeous dames” and beauteous dam.seis of 
'ihe court. The subjoined extract from an infcresting book en- 
titled “Lady Jane Grey and her Times,” will show the state of 
the case at a still earlier period. 

“In an elegy, written after the death of Lady Jane Grey by Sir Thomas Clia- 
loner, s^ie is commended not only for her beauty, but aUo for tliat witicb wus a 
greater charm, her intelligent and interesting style of conversation. He speaks 
too of her stupendous ^dl ip languages, being well versed in eight, consisting 
t|L of thc^Latin, Greek, H^rew, Chaldaic, Arabic, French, and Italian, besides that 
of her’ native land, in which she wa.s Well grounded. 

“He further observes that she had a natural wit, and that much improved by 
art and study. She played well on instrumental music. She WTOte an excellent 
hand ; and she was as excellent at tier needle. 

“Notwithstanding all these endowments, qhaloncr affirms, that she was of a 
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mild, humble, and modest spirit, and never showed an elated mind until she 
manifested it at her death. 

To boarding-school misses of the present day it may seem strang'e, that youne* 
ladies in those times should have troubled themselves with so many tongues, but 
the fact is not the less certain ; as we are told by Udal, in his dedication to Queen 
Katlierine Parr, of the translation of Erasm;is*s Paraphrase on the four Gospels; 
that a * great number of noble women at that time in England were given to the 
study of human sciences and of strange tongues.* In short, he says, that St is no un- 
common tliyng to se.e young virgins so nouzledand trained in the s^udy *)f letters, 
that they wil'5'’ngly set,?ill other vain jv^styrres ul nought for Irarnynge’s sake. It 
was no news at all to see queens and ladies of most high estate and progenie, in- 
^tede of courtely duiiauitcc to embrace virtuous exercises, rcadyng and writyng, 
and with most earneste studie both erl^ e and late, to up]dy themselves to the ac- 
(juiryng of knowledge as well as id! other hheial arts and disciplines, as also most 
specially of God, and 4iis most holy writ. And In this liclmlf, like as to your 
higiincssc, as well for coniposyng and setlyng forth many godly psiilms and di< 
^t-rse other contemplative meditations, as ai^o for causing these paraphrases to 
!>e tran-ilated into our vulgare language. England can never he able to render 
thanks sufficient.^ Not only did languages form a great part of female educa- 
tion, but phdosopiiy also ; such as it was .at that day, bursting from the trammels 
ot the schools and of superstitious ignorance.*^ 

On the continent, tlieyi/«v///oM was as positive and hroatj as in 
Knji^land, and di^nilied by a proportional niunber of shining ex- 
amples. V\'e shall (uill a few of these for edification and entertain- 
ment, without observing a strict chronological oi'der or any rule 
of gradation. VVe may begin w ith the Dutchess of Ret who died 
It Paris in 1603, and of whom, and the Italian Savante Cathe- 
rine Cibo, Rapin said — 

** On les voyoit sur un tome 
Ou dc saint Jean Chrysostoibc 
Oil bien de saint Augustin, 

Passant et soir et matin, 

Oessus la saiiite Ecriture, 

En prierc ou cn lectm'e. 

Ihiis extraire de Plaum, 

De Plutarque et de Catoii, 

De Tulle et des deux S^ueques 

Les fleurs Eatines et Grecques. ^ 

Melant d’un soin curieux 
Le plaisant an serieux. 

De-la leur esprit agile 
S*cgayoit duns Je Virgilc, 

iDont la pure nettet^ • 

Ne sent que la chastete.” 

\\v rarinol furnish a suitable translation of the rhymes, bu> 
may quote in Knj!;lish the statements of the biographers that the 
Dutchess, though so deeply and variously erudite, gave bi^h to 
ten children; lost nothing of her exquisite beauty; managed the 
highest diplomatic concerns; gained victorief/in the field at the 
head of her husband’s vassals; buik castles and churches; found- 
ed monasteries, and enjoyed perfect health of mind and body 
until her sixtieth year. The lady Cornara Piscopia, of Venice, 
(A. D. 1616,) a doctor of the Cfniversiiy of Padua, earned her 
cap, [honnety') and her spleWdid public admission, by \>rodigious 
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acquirements, as tlie rival of the first Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
j>hilologers, and a theologian of the transcendental class. She 
knew seven languages ; was thorouglily versed in mathematics 
and music ; trod the paths and practised the austerities of a 
saintly virgin, and died at Urn age of tiiirl y-eight, the admiration 
of her contemporaries. 

Madame JJacicr\s learning, career, and renown* arc much bet- 
ter known, and certainly for^ever memoral)le.^ Her editions and 
translations of the most difficult Greek and Latin authors, her cri- 
tical dissertations and copious notes, her J^atin ejhstles, and Gi;eek 
scholia, retain nosmAll share of authoritjs and are monuments of 
extraordinary scholarship and diligence. Hcr^iotes and nian}'^ ot 
her readings were adopted by Po])e and dolman, in the transla- 
tions of Homer and Terence, and the English translators of Aris- 
tophanes have levied nhundanl contribution on her version and 
elucidations of tJie (ireek dramatist. Jlorn in l()51 , she commenc- 
ed her classical studies at the age of ten, and from her eighteenth 
year, j>ursiied them without the aid of a master. Some id('a ol 
her resolution and }»erseverancc as an author, may be fornu‘d 
I'rom the following passage of one of the biographical ske tches. 

**Thc reputation which madame Dacier had arc juired by the comedies of F'hu- 
tus and Aristophanes, inclined her to turn her attention to those of I'ereiice, 
design which one circumstance only seemed to oppose. A man of erudition and 
of piety ha<l, by the version he liad given of three of these comedies, carried 
away all sutfrages. Amidst the prepo' session of the public for this pciforniancf , 
to persuade them it could be excelled would be a task of some difiicnlty. Ma 
dame Dacier, however, who*underslood belter than most persons all the pertci - 
tion of which certain works are capable, and who, in the most finislied was ena- 
bled to detect errors which escaped iiiinds less ])cnrtrating and acute, resolves* 
to essay her powers in private on an author so worthy of licr labours. For thi% 
purpose she rose every morning at four o’clock, and pursued her task with so 
much application and diligence, that, in four months, completed a translation 
of the four first comedies of Terence. But, after a having reperused them, 
she perceived them to be so little conforqg^l^ to iKe genius of the author, tbai. 
in a fit of vexation, she threw them into-'tlffe names. I>is;»ppointcd, but not dis 
couraged, she still persevered her desijfn, with which she occupied liersc-lf fo^ 
tlmee months, during which interval sHe stmlictl her author without ceasing 
transfusing into lier own mind fits genius and spirit: having thus surrendered her 
self to her purpose with new ardour, slie made a second translation so superior 
Ro tlte first, that those among her friends who had been nfbst prejudiced in favoir 
of the ancient version, agreed, with one accord, that it was not comparable t(/ 
that which was now presniled to them. Their encomiums were justified by the 
approbation uitli which this performance was received by the public.” 

This lady married a great scholar, a man of similar tastes and 
pursMtts, with whom she lived in full harmony and affection di;* 
ring the Jbrti/ years of their union. It is difficult to conceive a 
more* exalte^,! and delightful as.sociation, than one wherein tlie 
friendship and the congeniality were of the heart and the mind 
together, refined and enriched in the highest degree by the same 
culture. For many years they pursued their literary labour-'* 
separately, or rather, executed dist'wicf tasks, with kinrired s'k* 
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cess and reputation, but at Icns^h they united their talents first in 
a translation of the Moral Reflections of Marcus Antoninus with 
a biographical preface, anti then of Plutarch’s Lives, with an 
ample and profound commentary. On one occasion, she quitted 
her studies to settle, at a distance for her husband, the affairs of 
his father’s estate, and tlie letters which she addressed to him du- 
ring this absttnfte contain the most exact details of business, the 
tenflerest sentiments of conjugal affection, and remarks equally 
eruditt! and acute on the books’ which she perused in the inter- 
vals, of leisure. When Louis XIV. nominated the husband his 
librarian, the monarch associated Madame Ddcierwith him in the 
office, annexing a 'tight of survivonship in her favour. This com- 
pliment to a woman was quite unexampled. Her complete trans- 
lation of the Iliad, on which she was engaged for fifteen or six- 
!ocn years, and her explanatory notes, gav(' rise to a controversy 
ri'sjiecting the merits of Homer, that served to display in a man- 
ner eijually signal her comp^ehc■nsi^'e learning, and her spirit, 
taste, and skill, when op[>o.sed’to the ablc.st literarj’^ disputants of 
I*' ranee. The contest between iier and La Motte divided the 
l epublic of letters, and the distinguished negotiator, who termin- 
ated it by mediation, solemnized the reestablishment of peace 
by a grand festival. Madame Dacier died in the sixty-ninth year 
of her age, of a stroke of palsy, without having suffered any dis- 
order or decline of her mental faculties. She bore three children, 
two of whom jireccded her to the tomb. Her husband proved 
inconsolable for her lo.ss, and soon sunk under the misery of the 
.separation. Scvtsral of her contemporaries belonging to tlie social 
circle which she frequented, have testified that “her virtue, her 
firmness, her benevolence, and her equanimity procured her still 
more honour and estc'epi than her literarj* pursuits and triumphs.” 

The famous Made^ne d^Ucttderyy whose high-wrought no- 
vels enraptured all France,^fid indeed Kurope, fo^ more than a 
generation, deserved the title illp>}tre saranlc, %vhich she bears 
in the French biographical work.s. Sjie was born in 1607, of 
.noble parents, and educated with all the advantages of classical 
and scientific in.sti^ction which an accomplished mother and^ 
learned uncle could supply. Her brother bad already acquired 
renown as an author before she took up the ])en, and her first 
'•ompositions passed under his name, lint the secret soon tran- 
spired; all Paris admired her volumes of Female Harangue.^her 
Lyrus, and her novel of Clelio: — the Hotel dc Ramhouillet^ the 
focus of genius, wit, and knowledge, — thc'sovftreign tribunal, by 
which all claims to tho.se Jnerits wore determined, — tpi-onounced 
(hat she was peerless for invention, style, dialogue, purity and ele- 
vation of sentiment, nobleness and variety of characters, in short 
for “the useful, the agreeable and the elegant combined.”* The 

* In Afeintr*s History of the Female S<‘X, vol, ii. there is a satisfactory account 
of the orig^in, composition, anJ influences of the llOttl ih RamhouUltt^ 

voi- V, — 1^0* 10. 57* 

• • 
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vogue ol her liistorical roniiinces was not less ll^an that of tlir 
Waverlcy novels lias been in our times ;tliey su)>planted in like 
manner fictions of a licentious cast and vulgar allo}". Her chiei 
object was to teach the loftiest style of lieroic virtue and magni- 
ficent sentimentality, and to furnish adventures and scenes which 
might refine the taste and purify the heart, while they amused 
the fancy. Richardson took her lor his model, *and has experi 
enced the same fate, which, ^possibly, even Sir Walter Scott luny 
undergo, before as many years shall have elaps('d as make up the 
respective iiiU'rvals between their jjopularity and comparative ob- 
livion. Wc may indeed tremble for the Waverley novels, when 
we consider tlx; rejmte and currency which Richardson's Sir 
Charles Grandison and Clarissa ITarlowc enjoyed, and attend to 
what is related of the original rage for de Scudery^s 
]\Iaf hihle^ and la Pnunenade de Fersaillrs^ talcs which **'• j)os 
scss all the beauty, \vilhoul the length, of the great romance's/ 
In Jtwl, her discourse' on Glory carried tlie prize of c'locpu'nct 
proposed by the Fnnioh Academy'*. 7'he Academy of the Rico 
vrati, at Padua, elected her into their body , and eve ry otlier aciuh 
my of Euro])e, into which women were admissible, became am 
bitious of enrolling lier among their members. Mighty monarel*''- 
queens, and cardinal-ministers hesto\ve<l medals and pension^ 
upon lier, with formal acknowledgments for tlio pleasure and 
pride which her writings had afl'orded to tlunn and tlie world 
Her own mansion at Paris eclipsed even llie Hotel de It amboa ti- 
le tj in the rank and kistre of the votaries, and llx' authority of 
its decrees. It was designated and revcjeneed as the court of 
the muses. Mademoiselle dc Scudery reached the advanced age of 
7iinety-Jbii?'y and pnblishe(J more than eighty volumes. Two 
churches contended foij^ the honour of possessing her remains ; 
which were regarded as those of a saint, her hahilual and sevc're 
piety having Jjecn nearly commensurate with her intellectual ex- 
cellence. Among the anecdotes of this lady’s life, tliere is one 
wdiich wc shall proceed to quot(j, that may be taken as a caution 
by joint play and novel wrighls in general. 

^ a journey wlilch Mademoiselle clc Sciidciy made will) her brntlicr, nl a 

great ctislancr from Paris, Ihclr conversation one evening, at an inn, turned upon 
a romance which tliey wcic then jointly composing, to the liero of which they 
had give n the title of Piiiice Mazart. * What shall wc- do with Prince Ma/r*re 
said Mademoiselle Scudery to her brother : ♦is it not belter that he sliouid fall 
with^oison, rather than by the poniard'*’ *11 is not time yet,’ replied her com- 
panion, ♦for that businchs ; w hen it is necessary, we cun dispatch him as wc please; 
i>nV at present we hai^c not quite done with him.’ Tw'o merchants in the next 
room, overheaving this conversation, concluded they had formed a conspiraev' 
for the murder of some prince, w'hVse real narfte they disguised under that of 
Mazare. Full of this important discovery, they imparted their suspicions to tl»^ 
host and hostess, when it was unanimously determined to inform the police ofii- 
ccr of what had happened. 'Vhe officer, happy to show his diligence and aett- 
vity, put the travcllejs immediately under arrest, and had them conducted, 
with a strong escort, to Paiis. It was not without difliculty and expense that 
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they procured their liberation, and permission for tljc future to hold an uidimited 
ant! pow er over all the princes and personages in the legends of fiction.** 

Wc cannot leave the name of Scudery without copying some 
paragraphs of the original text of the best hiographiear tribute to 
her memory. They express withj^ceuliar raciness, the ostimo» 
tion in wliich the author and her productions were held. 

‘‘'Tons SOS ouvrages, dont !u ])Uipart on t<:tc tradiiits presque on toutes Ics 
langucs polk»b de PEuropc*, ct mciiic en cyiclqucs-iincs de cellos de rOrient, 
out repandu dans tout er^ Ic notn dc celle qui les uvoit fails, malgi'c les 

precanUoiis dv sa inodcslie. Ses Letlrcs, et une iniinite de vers ingenienx, qui 
lui dthappoicntVi tout moment pour le Uoi, pour toiite la maison royale, ou pout 
repondre uiix louanges que ses illustres amis lui tfonnoient, ont produit le 
mcme effet. Les ctraygers qu’unc lonable curiosite attiroit a Pans, n’y trou 
\oient rien cP aussi rare nl d’ aiissi ntervcilleiix que notre hci oiiie. Ou a vu dcs 
Souverains iie recommandcr autres chose auv Princes leurs enfans qui venoient 
en France, que de nc point retourner aupres d’eux sans avoir vu mademoiselle 
de. Scudery. M. le Prince de Paderborn, Eve que de Munster, la rcgala de sa 
medaille cl de ses ouvrages. La Ueine Chrislijic de Suede Phonora de ses ca- 
resses, de son portrait, d’une pension, semvent de son arnitii^ Si les ctrangers 
inarqnaicnt taut de veneration popr mademoiselle dc Scudery, la France, 
channee de possedor iin si precieux tresor, lui en lemoignoit encore d^a'^antage. 
'I'out ce qiihl y avoit dans le royaumc de* grand, et de distingue par la naissance» 
])ar le rang, par les cmplois, par la vertu, faissoit volonliers les avances pour 
etie connu dc cettc rare pcr.sonnc,et feiie Madame lui fit Phonneurde lui dire un 
jour ; ** C*est moi qui suis Pamant dans notre commerce ; car c*est moi qui vous 
chercheavecmystcre.” Comme le gout et lo m^ritc dc mademoiselle dc Scude- 
ry n’ont jamais bais.se, sa reputation ct son credit se sont tou jours soutenus. Elle 
zi toujours ecrit avee le mcme feu, la meme justesse. Ellc a conserve? jusqu* a la 
fin de sa vie toute la force, la soliditc, Pagr^unent, la vivacild de son esprit, et 
lorsque ses inlirmitcs lui out fait prendre le parti de nc plus recevoir qiPiin pe- 
tit nouibre d^anfis eproutes, son nom, ses vers et s*ts lettres onlfait encore tout 
Pellet qiPils avoient coutunie de produlre lorsqiPon jouissoit sans obstacle de 
sa presence et dc sa conversation. Dans les derniers temps Pesprit saisoit presque 
ses fonctions sans le secoiirs dos organes, et sembloit ne se plus servir dti corps 
que par ccrcmonic, ou par habitu<lc. Le corps usd par les travaux de Pesprit, 
et courbd sous le poids des ans, s*affoiblissofl dc ioiir en jour, L^esprit toujours 
serin, toujours lumineux, s'elcvoit aiudessus desToiblcsses de la nature, et s*en- 
richissoit dcs pertes que faisoit le corps. Elle mourut Pornement dc son sexe, 

Padmiration du notre, ct la nierveille du siccle de Louis le Grand.” 

♦ 

The -renowned ChristinOy Queen of Sweden, was a contem> 
porary of the literary wonder just described, and among her en- 
•ihusiastic admirers. We must allot a few pages to the Swedish 
Queen, — herself a prodigy in various respects; in abilities, eru^ 
dition, eccentricities, and enterprises, — the most extraordinary 
woman of an age abounding' in anomalous and adventurous per- 
sonages. Her history is but imperfectly treated in the Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries. Wc shall use a work before us, wju^h is 
ample enough, and on the whole well executed ; — we rcler to 
Catteau-Callcvillc’s authentic “ Vie di CitristinCy Heine de 
Suedey^ in two volume* The principal events o*f her career, 
and traits of her character, being included necessarily in the pub- 
lic annals of Europe for the seventeenth century, are doubtless 
known to the majority of , our readers. Our notice, therefore, 
will embrace only particulars and comments material or subsidi 
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ary to our main purpose. Christina was tlie dauf?htcr of the 
great Gustavus Adolphus, and born to the throne of Sweden, in 
the year 162G. Her person was injured in lior infancy by the 
carelessness of her nurses. Gustavus perished in the field of J.int 
zen when she was but six years old, and the inf'inl daughter wa.s 
immediately proclaimed, and received, as their liege monarch, 
the homage of the generals and states. Chancellor Oxenstiern 
virtually gov’crncd the kingdom, and directed her education upon 
the broadest scale. She soon displayed ]iowers of intelligence, 
memory, and imagination, and a spirit of industry and ambition, 
adequate to any studies and purpost's. At the age of eight she 
was proficient in Latin, French, and German, and generally ac- 
quainted with history. Her subseiiuent application to Greek, 
Italian, Spanish, philosophy, and mathematics, was still mori 
ardent and successful. She seemed to have a distaste for the so- 
ciety and common occupations and pleasures of her own sex ; her 
delight consisted in athletic exercises and the pursuits of scholar- 
ship and politics. Ojrenatie.rn., consummate and sujireme in what 
he taught, gave her daily lessons in the art of reigning and on 
the condition of Kuropc;. He found her an eager and apt pupil. 
Her favourite authors were Thucydides, Polybius, and Tacitu? 
in the original tongues. Her progress in knowledge, her quick 
discernment as to men and tilings, and her wary dissimulation 
were alike precocious. At the age of sixteen, she took part in 
the deliberations and negotiations of the council of .stale ; and 
was consulted on all important political and administrative ques- 
tions. At eighteen, the period of her regal majority, she receiv- 
ed the reins of government, on a silv'er throne ; lofty, resolute, 
perspicacious, subtle, almost, mature for all her official functions 
and interests. Several of tlie sovereign princes of Europe, who 
were single, aspired, though fruitlessly, to her liand. She at 
once repelled ^he idea of marriage with a sort of disdain, as in- 
compatible with the ascendency which she sought over human 
affairs. Suitors were ^nied, — but the savants ami literati of eve- 
ry country were fondjy and ostentatiously welcomed to Stock- 
holm. The French men of letters particular*ly, did liom.agc to 
her, as they courted afterwards Catherine 11. and Frederick the 
Great, from admiration of royal science and genius, personal va- 
nity, or the expectation of munificent I'ew’ai’d. Christina could 
comqjiine with Grotius, Descartes, Gassendi, Pascal, Madame 
Dacicr, and meet them nearly on equal terms in conversation 
jyid co.rrespondencd’. Sne gave only five hours of the twenty- 
four to sleep,’ was indifferent to dress', ate very little, drank 
water alone, would follow study or the chase ten consecutive 
hours, and braved all vicissitudes and severities of weather. 

Masculine in her habits,’’ says ojjc of her biographersi, “no 
less than in her endowments, she affected on all occasions a 
contempt for her sex ; she seems not to have been aware that 
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the tenderness, the sensibility, and the gentleness of woman 
combined with the reason and fortitude of man, afford the per- 
fection of human character.” 

The noble and vast library which she formed with the aid of 
accomplished bibliographers whom she employed to travel for 
the purpose of collecting the rarest and most valuable books, Imj- 
came an object of interest for all the learned of Europe. She 
founded and endojvcd six collcges,,added new chairs in the Uni- 
versities of Upsal, Abo and l)orpat, and often presided in per- 
son at the public, disputations of the Swedish university. In the 
number of her projects for advancing knowledge and enforcing 
reason we find that of a theological academy or seminary, where- 
in the different Christian denominations should be united. Her 
reading extended to the fathers of the church, of whom she 
especially recommended Saint Cyprian, Saint Jerome, and 
Saint Gregory Nazianzen. She inculcated the maxim of univer- 
sal toleration, without being able to carry it into effect against 
the bigotry or policy of the Swedish ecclesiastics, who ha^ much 
political influence, holding a command over both the consciences 
and understandings of their congregations. The Fine Arts shared 
her patronage, and one of her attempts in relation to them, gave 
rise to a ludicrous incident. Among the authors at her court 
w’cre Meibom and Naud^, of whom the former had written on 
the music of the ancients, and the other on their dancing. She 
was prevailed upon to induce them to attempt to sing and dance, 
after the Greek and Roman fashion. Both acquitted themselves 
so ill in this undertaking, that they excited universal laughter, 
and then, stung to the quick, fell to blows in the blindness of 
their anger — a pleasant exhibition^or an assemblage of virtuosi 
near the throne of the most learned and zealous of all the female 
dilettanti that ever wielded a sceptre. 

After having reigned for ten years, with extensive power and 
manifold glory, she came to the resolution of abdicating her au- 
thority and devoting herself, independency, to letters and philo- 
sophy in a more favoured region than Sv^eden. The sceptre was 
resigned with as*much pomp and alacrity as it was assumeS. 
We have now this absolute and towering queen self-divested, at 
the age of twenty-eight, of the highest of human dignities, and 
quitting with apparent joy the scene of her hereditary sway, and 
her court, like that of Leo X. or Francis V. , for a simple regjdcncc 
at Rome in the midst of libraries, antiquities, and professors and 
monuments of art. Sedes hxc solio potior hecam^e her device ; 
personal grandeur her reliance. *1101' plan was conceived some 
years before it was executed, and the first impulses to it are well 
described in the subjoined passage of Cattcau-Callcville. 

“ Le cles lettres et de l*4tiide dtait devenu tine pasbion cliez Christine : 
eUe lie connaissait point de p]o«» frnind plaisir quo dc s’entretenir avee des horn- 
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mea instruits, dc s’occuper des chefa-d’ceuvres <Ui ^nie, de connaitrc lea monu- 
tnens ilcs peuples lea plus fameux, et de recucillirlea tnaxitnes des sages de tous 
lea pava Une mdmoire siirprcnante lui founiissait des citations heureuses et in- 
attendues dans tous les genres. Elle li.suit tous les jours quelqucs pajfes de Ta- 
cite, qti’elle coroparait a iin jeii d’ecUecs, et qu’olle etait en ^tat de traduirc cn 
frangais alivre ouvert. I’arnii les cenvaiusde la Grece, Platon ^tait un de ceux 
qu’ellc estimait le plus et qii’ellc lisau le plus souvent. Son imagination, exalttie 
par les lectures qu’elle faisait habituellement, par les m^ditatiops auxquelles elle 
se livrait, etpar un desir awlent de sc distinguer d’une inaniere nouvelle, la d£ta> 
chait, pour ainsi dire, <le la terre, lui faisait oublier le diademe, et la-transportait 
dans des spheres ou elle ne voyait qife le calme, la raison, li verity, et le bonlicur, 
la gloire qui en re.sultcnt. Mais, revenue de ces illusions flatteuses, elle retrouvait 
le poidsdes affaires, les distractions inevitables de la cour, et les sCductions dc la 
fortune, du pouvoir et des Jjrandeurs. II naissuit de cettc disposition momle dcs 
combats penibles, des resolutions qui se croisaient, ct un^' inquietude d’espnt, 
qui augmentadans la suhe, ct qui produisitdes effets remarquabies,” 

Christina carried awa}' with her an ample income, a stiflicicnl. 
retinue, and the demeanour and pretensions ol' a quern. Her 
whole subsequent career, exemplified the impressions which were 
then universally entorlained of the sacred and indefeasible nature 
of royalty once held. The deferenct', privilro;es, and license, 
which she continued to enjoy, she owed to prestiges^ doctrines, 
and habits, that htivc lost much of their force every where in 
Christendom. She retained relations with crowiitul heads and 
with cabinets, and a degree of consideration and personal power, 
independently of her intrinsic qualities and her wealth, merely 
as a quondam queen, which form a curious subject of reflection, 
in contrast with the quiet insignificance of the ex-inonarchs of the 
present century, arising but of the very differenl sen.se now en- 
tertained of the origin and nature of the regal title and station. 
When about to quit the territory of Sweden, Christina refused 
the proffered hand of her successor, Charles Gu.slaA'us, and assum- 
ed the male attire, which sihe exchanged again for female apparel, 
at Antwerp. Wherever she appeared, she was treated as a queen; 
the courts accredited her ministers and agents. Royal paloces 
were opened to her, and pageants and entertainments of every 
description prepared for her gratilication. At Brussels she ab- 
jured the religion of Sweden, in which she had been educated, 
alhl espoused the Catholic, to the ineffable scandal of the north- 
ern Protestants. The sensation which this event produced, can 
be conceived only by persons who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of the fierce and acrimonious polemical spirit that distin- 
guished the era of her feigned conversion. Wc use the epithet 
because it is plain, as her biographer confesses, that her 
i»otive,for the change wtis the greater case and cordiality which 
she would experience, as a proffolyle, in ker residence among Ca- 
tholics. All religions wei’c probably alike to her; no sentiment 
of piety is discoverable in her conduct or language: it was j)cr- 
ceived that she used in the churches, a copy of V’^irgil, with 
splendid binding and gold clasps, instead of a prayer-book • 
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when complimented upon the probability of her being; placed 
among the saints., by the side of St. Bridget of Sweden, she 
answered tliat she would prefer to be put among the sages. 

Her whole progress from the north to Rome, resembled a 
.splendid procession. The inhabitants of the countries through 
xvhich she passed, assembled in immense crowds to gaze at her, 
and generally waylaid her with triumphal arches. At the dis- 
tance of nine mil^es from the “etcyrnal city,’^ she found two car- 
dinal legates d latere^ accompanied by a grand cavalcade, await- 
ing her arrival. Her first entry into Rome was made at eight 
o’clock in the evening, the streets being Illuminated with num- 
berless flambeau*, and tilled with the anxious people. She was 
immediately conducted to an apartment in the Vatican, richly 
decorated, and seated by the Holy Father on a “royal gilt 
stool.” At her second entry, by .day, through the Porta del 
Popolo, .she rode a white .steed, astride, and attired like an Ama- 
zon. The whole city was abroad, moving in the most brilliant 
array ; the spectacle could be compared with the descriptions ol' 
the ancient triumphs and ovations of the victorious generals and 
emjierors; the gala ended with the ceremony of her confirma- 
tion at St. Peter’s. The palace Farnhe, to which she .soon re- 
moved, obtained a re])utation like that of the halls of the Me- 
dici at Florence. Her biographer stiles it “un s.anctuaire de*« 
sciencc.s, de.s lettres et des arts.” Philosophers, poets, painters, 
architects, and musicians, rendered it attractive by discussions to 
which tJie hostess contributed, with an affluence of just ideas, and 
a constancy of zeal, that imparted double interest and efficacy 
to her munificent and enlarged patronage. She excited, sur- 
prised, and fed the .science and tasl^e of Rome, and afforded amu.se 
(uent to the social circle.s, by the ancc<iotcsto which her freedom 
of speech and action daily gave birth. The Pope, observing that 
she talked to the cardinals during the eelebratiyn of the mass, 
and sometimes laughed aloud, .sent her a rosary to remind her of 
her prayers. His Holiness svas obliged to exile Cardinal Colon- 
na from Rome, for making love to her, so passionately and openly, 
as to engage the*attcntion and provoke the waggery of the Pan- 
taloons. As a specimen of her repartcc.s, Ave may mention, that 
having exclaimed before Bernini’s statue of truth, ‘‘hoiv beauti- 
ful !” one of the cardinals whom the Pope had deputed to attend 
her, remarked, “God be praised, that your Majest}'' ^mires 
truth, Avhieh persons of your rank .so rarely love.” “So it is,” 
she replied, ‘‘and the reason for it-^-thaf all truths are not of 
marble.” • • 

In KJ.'jO. ('hristina paid her first visit to France, where the 
king, LouiiS XIV’^., directed tliat the same honours should be of- 
fered to J)or, as were u.sually paid to himself. Sixteen thousand 
of ihc ParisKU) iiiililia. in Aie most cosllv nndoms. and ten thou- 
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sand cavalry, splendidly caparisoned, were sent forward to Oon- 
flans, as an escort for the royal guest. It was stated, that at least 
two hundred thousand persons went forth from Paris to meet 
her, when her approach was announced. As she entered, on 
horseback, the municipal authorities delivered an address, and 
the keys of the city, to her, on their knees. All the streets, tlie 
window's, and the roofs, w'ere crowded. Accustometl to unbound- 
ed homage from her childhood ^she manifested n 9 surprise, nor any 
particular complacency, at the sumptuous gallantry and univer- 
sal commotion of the French ca]>ital. The parliamcnti, the public 
bodies, the learned ftculties, and the ambassadors, waited upon 
her in form. The strain of eulogy' in which slvs w’as addressed, 
in reference to her intellectual powers and acquirements, by the 
French Academy', the first literary' institute of the world, W'ould 
settle the point of sujn-emafv between the sexes, if such testi- 
mony could be admitted as sincere. A marriage between her 
and Louis XIV'. was projected, and allusion made to it, in the 
addres^ of the Sorbonne, thus— “Suecia te fecit Christinam; 
Itoma Christianam ; faciat te Gallia Christianissimam.*’ The, 
quecn-dowager, and the ladies of the, French court, were at first 
confounded by the strange costume, free carriage, unrestrained 
discourse, bold tone and gestures of this formidaljle virago. She 
dealt out her learning, sarca.sms, and opinions, without reserv'e 
as to place or persons. The fashion of kissing cheeks prevailed 
among the French ladies : annoyed by it, she exclaime.il — 
^'‘quelle fureur ont done ces dames de m^embrasser 'l Ksi-ce 
pareeque je ressemble il un homme ^* — a truly' coarse and charac- 
teristic remark. This resemblance w'as a study and a source of 
pride. — , 

“Thalestris triumphs in a manly mien. 

Loud is her accent, and her phrase obscene : 

If thunder's awful, how much more our dread 

Whpn Jove deputes a lady in his stead ? 

A lady ^ pardon my mistaken pen : 

A shameless woman is the worst of men.” 

Nevertheless, Christina contrived to ingratiate herself in the . 
ey'tt with the court-ladies, and more than sustafned the blasts of 
fame’s trumpet in regard to her talents and stores of knowledge. 
She spoke French, Italian, and Latin, to the admiration of the 
linguists. The date of her second visit to Paris, is tlie year 1657, 
an epoch in her life, made most remarkable by the execution of 
the Marquis Monaldeschi, her grand master of the horse. This 
ifalian 'betrayed her* scctets, whether amatory or political has 
not been ascerfained. At the palace of Fontainblcau, where she 
Was lodged, she caused him to be stabbed to death, in a gallery 
adjoining the room to which she retired while poniards were 
thrust into his throat. The circumstances of this execution indi- 
cate the boldest and sternest spirit. Such an act in the palace 
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of a sovereign, committed by one who was in fact but a private 
person, would have been deemed an unpardonable outrage, if 
loose notions of public law, and an infatuation concerning monar- 
ehial birth and rank had not prevailed. It was blamed as a usur- 
pation of authority, by some jurists, and defended as a right,, by 
others : the French court uttered rib complaint. No fit of doubt, 
or syntere.sis, fs known to have distressed her afterwards. We 
need not follow her in her visits to Sweden, nor dwell on her 
intrigues to retrieve the throne which she had abdicated, or to 
obtain that of Poland. Her philosophy grew weary in the enjoy- 
ment of mere civil glory, wealth, and sciente. She sighed at last 
for an opportunity to distinguish herself at the head of armies; 
and we incline to tlx* opinion that she would have proved, in 
that situation, equal, if not superior, to any one of Jier sex conspi- 
cuous in the military annals of tlio world. In soliciting the op- 
portunity slic wrote truly : — “Si Ton sc donne la peine d’exami- 
ner tout le cours dc ma i ie, yion humeur, et mon temperament, 
on pourra, ce me semble, me faire la grace de compter moji sexe 
pour rien.” 

On her final return to Rome in 16(>8, fifty carriages with six 
horses each, and tlie Pope’s guards, were despatched to meet her, 
as a mark of homage. Clement IX., whose pontificate was called 
the golden age of Rome, admired and enjoyed her preeminent 
endowments; and the liberality with wdiich she testified her grati- 
tude may be understood by one example of the presents which 
she made to his sister — a diamond cross valued at twenty-four 
thousand Spanish crowns. She was not so fortunate with his suc- 
cessor Innocent XL, whose temper and principles were more 
austere. They fell into serious fei^ds. His officers seized a fu- 
gitive from justice within her palace ; gbe compelled her guards 
to rescue him. Innocent attempted to negotiate ; she defied him, 
and to show how little she feared his power, wen^ to the church 
of the Jesuits with a large band of retainea's well armed. The 
Pope submitted, exclaiming with a shrug — E Donna! she is a 
woman ! a remark which she felt more keenly than the original 
cause of quarrel. *Her life was prolonged in Rome until tht^ 
year 1689, when she died of erysipelas, at the age of sixty-three, 
and was buried with a pomp unsurpassed in any obsequies that 
had been performed there. On the disappointment of her politi- 
cal hopes, she became more and more intent upon the enlarge- 
ment of her stock of knowledge, the encouragement of learning 
and the arts, and the accumulation of fctookS, pictures, medals, 
manuscripts, and antiquities, of which her collecticfns ultimately 
exceeded, in variety and value, those of any other individual what- 
ever. She wrote a multitude of letters in French, Swedish, Latin, 
German, and Italian, to autijors and lovers of science. Besides 
works of a philosophical texture, .she left behind her. in her own 
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hand-writing, memoirs ot' the first years oflier life, comprising a 
prayer in which she confesses serious faults of cliaracter and a 
very improvident conlernjit of the appeaninccs and delicacies jiro- 
per for her sex. That tie or } oko — marriage — which slie deprecat- 
ed with real or counterfeit contempt, would, probably, have fixi^d 
her reason and affections, antf preserved her from many extrava- 
gances and some crimes, williout preventing the development 
and recognition of her intellectual sujieriority. Tlu'rV is a strik- 
ing aflfinitv in several points i)et\\een her attainments, moral and 
physical peculiarities ainl habits, and personal cond?ict , and those 
ofQuccn Rli7«d:)Othol Kngland, as the latter are trace d in LingardV 
admirable History. lloth, wludher as soveieigus or sc!)oiars, 
are almost irresistible iiistancos foi* the advocates of femah^ cajia- 
city. C(tUeville justly otiserves at the coiudusion oi* his liook, 
^‘Kn sc rotracant Je sonv(‘gir <!e la \ ie entien' de ('hristim', on 
trouve (juecelle princessr reui!iss«ait 1« s (jiialites les [>!ns frajipantf'S, 
Ics plus extraordinairf's ; (juh-lle ne pent etrr; companu"* a aucun 
autrc\personnagc Celebris e( tpihdle S(^ presimte dans Dnstoire 
comme un jihenometu.* qui fixera Tatti ntion de tons les siecles/' 
The earlier female annals of Ah/ yield quite a harvest ol 
scholars and authors, of which we have* not room to ajijdy a 
large or even the most interesting j»art. Let us take a few 
samples at random. lAidy liacoyi^ governess to Rdvvard VI. ol 
England, and mother of Anthony and Francis iVicou, ilUistriou'^ 
sons, at an early age translated and oui>Iishe(t twc'nly-four Itnli- 
an sermons on tlie doctrines of predestination and election. She 
translated also, from the Latin, vvitli iidelit\ and elegance, IJishoj) 
Jewel’s Aj)ol{^g\ for the (hnircJi of j^ngland, and s(;nt to him, 
along with a copy of it, an^ible epistle in (ireek. *,dnnc Bay- 
7iard died in the tweiitytfifth of Jier age, (1()97,) extc^nsively and 
critically conversant with tlie ancient languages, astronomy, ma- 
thematics, mcj^a])hysics, and natural science. FAlzabeth Bland j 
(1681,) ranked with the first Hebrew scholars. VuUiarine Cock- 
burny born HiT^han adeplin Latin, logic, anfl metapliysics, com- 
posQd and published at the age of twenty-two a defence of Locke’s 
JSssay on the Human 1 Irulerstamling, by wliicli J.*ocke himself 
was greatly eflified. In her sixty-eighth year, slu' wrote ^‘Riunarks 
upon the Principles and Reasonings of Dr. Rulh(*rforth’s Essay 
on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue; in Vindication of the 
cfujjtr^ry Principles and Rcaasonings cuiforced in the Writings of 
the late Dr. Samuel Clarke,” The aculcmess, dejith.arid viv%'icity 
which .she displayed ofl a subject so abstruse greatly excited the 
curiosity of liie public; and Warhnrton declares, in the preface 
which he furnished to tliis work, that it contains all the cleanu‘ss 
of expression, the strength of reason, tlic precision of logic, and 
attachment to truth, which rendc^r bqoks of this nature r(‘ally use- 
ful to the common cause of virtue and religion.” Lady Eliza' 
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hcfh Russel j (l)orn in 1529,) was celebrated for her classical know- 
lecloe, ])y the lirst judf»;es of the ac;e : she lived to write c])itaphs 
in the Greek and Latin on two husbands, a son, a daughter, a 
bT\>1hcr, sister, and the dearest of her friends. The three sisters, 
Toadies Jlnne^ Margaret ^ and J(^7ie Seymmtr composed four 
hundred Latir^ distichs on the death of lltc Queen of Navarre, 
IVlargtarel de Valois, wliich were translated at Paris in 1551, into 
tireek, French, a 4 id Italian. J^tis^eiheth Jane JVeston ranked 
wirti Sir Thomas More, and the best l.«atin poets of the sixteenth 
erm^nry ; aiu? woi^ Ihc lofty encomiums of Scaliger for her Latin 
j,>oGui i in jM'aise of typoc;ra])hy, and her c]>istlcs in the same Ian- 
giuige on various* snbjcGds. Margaret eldest daughter 

of Sjr Thomas More, was ‘‘excellently well skilloGl in the Greek 
and the Latin tongues,^’ and her Latin style was uncommonly^ 
pifre and elegant. She translatcGl tJie er-clcsiastical history of 
Eus(‘bius from (he Greek into Latin, and left behind a multi- 
tude «^f Latin epistles, addressed to her father and Krasmns; ora- 
tions, ])oe«ns, &c. She G^xcelicd ui several branches of scier*ce and 
in ifuisic. Mary^ Hays, in the commencement of her sketch of 
this heiy, niak(*s the following just remarks: — 

in ra\ nnr of the iiberul r\ilhvafion of the minds of women, it may be observed, 
that at no period of Enf^lisli history does there app(*ar to have been greatci atten- 
tion ]i<ik 1 the* cidture of th^‘ ft male mind, than during* the age of Elizabeth; 
anil at no tone has there existed a greater ntiniber of amiable and respectable 
women. Even tlie domestic alFeclions and appropriate virtues of the sex, mo- 
desty, prudence, and conjugal fidelity, far from bc4ng superseded by study and 
the liluial sciences, are, on the contrary, both strengthened and embellished. 
Tl*e habits of reflection and retirement which grow out of tlie exercise of the 
understanding, are equally favourable to virtue and to the cultivation of the heart. 
While the mind, by seeking resources in itself, acquires a character of dignity 
and )nde]>endciice, a sentiment of graiulcui^and generosity is communicated to 
its ufTcctions and sympathies. Dissipation and fj4voloiis pursuits, by enfeebling 
tlic undei standing, have a tendency to harden and to narrow the heart. If the 
concentrated passions of stronger minds, and these examples among women are 
rare, have sometimes been productive of fatal effects, an iinpretsive and aflectiiig 
lesson, as in the sublimer devastations of nature, may be derived from their fail- 
ures. But tile being restless in the pursuit of novelty^ irritable, dependent, un- 
stable, and vain, who lives only to be amused, becomes necessarily selfisl^ and 
worthless.” • i 

Dorothy Lady Packingion, born about the middle of the 
reign of James I., has the credit of having written the celebrated 
ffVio/e Duty of Man. Her title was disputed, on the grounds 
that the hook was full of quotations from the Hebrew wrijerg, 
and that both the arguments and the diction were such a^only 
the profoundcst scholars would use. Bot sirtlicient evidence of 
her qualifications was adduced, a»d appeared, indeed, in other, 
unquestionable productions of her pen. Bishop Fell, her friend, 
who edited the work as hers, describes her as “ wise, humble, 
temperate, chaste, patient, charitable, and devout.” Margaret 
Cavendish, Dutchess of Newcastle, born towards the end of 
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the same reign, received a learned education, and devoted the 
greater part of her life to authorship. We must be permitted to 
transcribe some passages of her biography, which is remarkable 
throughout : — 

**Shekepta niimhor of yonnp^ in her honsr, whom she occfislonally 

employed as lu r amanuenses ; some of tliem slept near her own chamber, that 
they nhg’ht lie ready to rise in the at the sound of her bell, and commit 

to paper any ideas that occurred to her. She produced no less than thirteen 
folios, ten of which an’, in print In s])eahinpf of herself, she says, •That it ]»lea- 
fed God to command his servant Nature to endow lier with a poetic and philoso- 
phical genius even from her birth, for she did write some book cn eii in that kind 
before she was twelve >edrs of age/ 11} this account it appears, that she be gan 
to write philosophical treatises previous to having read any; her specd;*^’'^"': .7 
course must have had the* merit of onginahty, since she was nearly forty years of 
age, she informs ns, before she perused any philosophical authors, ‘in order to 
learn the terms of artd One of Ju r maxims was curious, and may in some mea- 
sure account for her numerous productions: she seldom revised the copies of 
jier works, ‘Jest it should disturo her following conceptions/ Her writings, 
thougli now Slink into m'glect, procured, during her own times, the most extra- 
vagant eTK omiunis and lavish comj>liments from learned bodies, and men of emi- 
nent erudition, borne specimens of this adulation have been given b} Mr. Gran- 
ger, from a folio volume, now scarce, of Letters ami Poems, printed in 1678, 
consisting of one humlred and eiglity-tw'o pages, filled with the most extravagant 
and livperbolical panegyrics on the duke and dulche^-s of Newcastle, particularly 
on the dutchess, from the universities of Leyden, Cambridge, Oxford, &c. A 
still greater number of extracts, from the same book, are given by George Ste- 
vens, the learned editor of Shakspeare, affording a curious specimen of academic 
flattery, of whvcli the following epitaph, designed for her grace, by the students 
of Trinity college (1668,) is in proof. 

•To Margaret the first : 

Prince.ssbf phllosopheis : 

Who hath dispelled errors; 

Appeased the difference of opinions ; 

And restored peace 

To Learning's conunonwcaith.* 

••Whatever might have beea the foundation of this lady^s pretensions to phi- 
losophy, or however extravagant many of her com])ositions, it is certain that she 
added to acuteness of mind, considerable powers of imagination and invention* 
She is said, by Mtt, Jacob, to have possessed a great deal of wit, and a more than 
ordinal^ propensity to dramatic poetry. The author of the Connoisseur, in his 
vision of Parnassus, speaks handsomely of the dutchess, w^hom he represents as 
being assisted in dismounting from Pegasus, on w hom slie liad firmly kept her 
seat, •while he galloped W'ith lu r out of sight, by Shaknpeare and Milton. He 
'even hints tlud the latter b\)iTowed many of the finest thoughts in his l/Allegro 
and 11 Penseroso, from this lady's Hiulogue between Mirth and Melunclioly. 

••A humorous anecdote is related of the dutchess ; T>r. W ilkins, a man of genius 
and imagination, author of ‘An Ksssy towards a real (Miaracter, and Philosophical 
Language,’ projected the art of flying, when the nature of air was but little un- 
d/^JDSli^9d*. He attempted in one of his projects, to show the possibility of a voy- 
age to the moon. ‘But, doctor,’ said the dutchess of Newcastle, ‘where am I 
to find a baiting-place ai my .way up to that planet ‘Madam,’ replied he, ‘of 
all people in the world, 1 should the least have expected this question fom your 
grace, who, liaving built so many cables in the afr, may lodge every night at one 
of your own.’ 

“The dutchess composed plays, poems, orations, and philosophical discourses. 
OF dramatical writers, a spccic-s of composition for w hich she had a peculiar pre- 
dilection, she is said to have been the most violumiiious. The fertility of inven- 
tion wlucll is displayed in her plots and dialogues, atones in some degree for 
their various defects.” 
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Tlie pallklness, or rather obscuration, of the sun of her glory, 
reinituls us of the similar fate of a more modern British literary 
heroine, whose name and works were familiar and dear to our 
immediate American progenitors. Catherine Macauley Gra- 
ham, was born about the year 173^ and self-educated, by means 
of her father’s well-provided library, to which she had free ac- 
cess in the country, during his long absences. She pored over 
Gr?Hck and* Romaij annals, un^il “.history became her darling 
passion, and liberty the idol of her fancy.” Her voluminous and 
rejmblican Iftstory of England, produced in the seasons of fierce 
^trugglesjatdvvccn Whigs and Tories, and eff civil war between 
tiicrcolbnies and inother country, excited a general sensation, the 
more lively by reason of the sex of the author. She was lam- 
pooned, eulogized, criticised, followed, as much as any political 
ami literary leader of the times. She visited Paris at the begin- 
ning of our revolution, and there met, in the midst of tlie exalted 
society that courted her acfluaintance, our Doctor Franklin, 
whom lier principles and studies .caused her to appreciate qpcord- 
iiig to his true, lofty elevation. We find the following relation 
of her suijsequent visit to the United States: — 

“Il.Tvin.g been personaHy acquainted with the greater number of the celebra- 
ted Americans who had visited England, and in the habit of corresponding with 
those who liad distinguished themselves on the other side of the Atlantic, Mrs. 
.Macaulay was very desirous of making a visit to the transatlantic republic ; a de- 
sign winch she executed in 1785. She visited nine of the thirteen United 
States, by whom she was received with kindness and hospitality. She terminated 
her journey to the south by paying her respects to general Washington, at his 
seat at Mount Vernon in Virginia. Under the roof of this illustrious man she re- 
mained three weeks ; ami continued to correspond with him during the remain- 
der of her life. 

“It seemed to have been her intention, a^tcr her return to England, to have 
composed a liistory of' the American contest; fijy which purpose she had been 
furnished by general Washington with many materials. It is to be regretted that, 
thus qualified, she was, by the infirm state of her health for some years prior to 
her death, prevented from the execution of her plan. She jpsided during tlie 
greater part of the remainder of her life at Binficid in Berkshire, where^ after a 
tedious illness, attended by much sufl'eriiig, which she supported with exemplary 
patience and fortitude, she expired, June 22, 1791. She was interred in the 
chancel of Uinfiekl ciu^h, under an elegant marble monument executed liy Mr- 
Bacon. ” I * , 

This republican lady wrote much, besides her History, which 
is now neglected. In conversation, she delighted her auditors 
by the vivacity and acuteness of her remarks, and the variety of 
her knowledge. The bitterness of party-spirit occasionjjl^j^r 
first antagonists to represent her person as deformed, her face as 
ugly, her manners as democratically coarse and mean. An ex- 
cellent lady, who becafhe her iiftimate friend, has, perhaps, in- 
resenting the caricature, used a flattering pencil in the annexed 
portrait : — 

“Judge of my surprise, when 1»saw a woman elegant in her manners, delicate 
in her person, and with features, if not perfectly beautiful, so fascinating in their 


/ 
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expression, as deservedly to rank her face among the higher order of human 
countenances. Her height was above the middle si^c, inclining to tall ; her 
shape slender and elegant ; the contour of her face, neck, anil shoulders, gi-acc- 
ful. The form of her face was oval, her complexion delicate, and her skin fine ; 
her hair was of a mild brown, long, and profuse { her nose between tlie Roman 
and the Grecian 5 her mouth small, lier chin round, as was the lower part of her 
face, which made it appear to more advantage in front than in profile. Her eyes 
were beautiful as imagination can conceive, full of penetration and fire, but their 
fire softened by the mildest beams of benevolence « their colour was a fine dark 
hazel, and their expression the indication of a superior soul. Infifm health "Ibo 
often the attendant on an active aiuf highly cultivated unilcrslandnig, gave ti^ her 
countenance an extreme delicacy, which was peculiarly interesting. To this 
delicacy of constitution was added a most amiable sensibility of temper, winch 
rendered her feelingly alitc to whatever concerned those w ilh whom she was 
connected either by nature or by fi'iendship.” 

Of the English savanteSy of recent memory, Mrs. FAizabetlt 
Cartevy (alia.s Miss,) is the cJiief in celebrity and desert. Her 
name is not included in the vohiincs of Mary Hays, hnt tve have 
in our hands the goodly octavo, entitled, Memoirs of the Life 
of Mrs. Carter,” hy the Rev. Montagu Pennington, her nephew; 
and we do not regret the time which the perusal of it cost. She 
was Ute daughter of an erudite clergyman, who at first almost de- 
spaired of her advancement in learning, .so slow and difficult was 
her progress in the dead languages. On that account, he repeat- 
edly entreated her to give uj) all thoughts of being a scholar — an 
exhortation which, happily, her thirst for knowledge and her re- 
solute spirit of industry prompted her to disregard. She began 
with the Latin and Greek, proceeded to tlie Hebrew, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German languages, and enuTged, before 
her majority, a wonderful scholar. Afterwards, she taught her- 
self the Arabic. She was never idle; she rose to study at the 
earliest hour, and protracted her vigils to the latest. Being much 
inclined to sleep, says Mr. Pcjinington, she wa.s accustomed to 
use various means to kcej) herself awake, to the great injury of 
her health. “^She owned, that besides taking snuff, she used to 
bind a wet towel round her head, put a wet cloth to the pit of 
the stomach, and chew green tea and coffee.” The fame of her 
acquirements and propensities soon spread, even to the conti- 
yfent. She contracted ittimacics with ilayley, Johnson, and Cave, 
and published her first fugitive poems, and trai’slations from the 
Italian and French. Her habits were le.ss pcrsevcringly labori- 
ous, after she had “ passed the craggy paths of study, and come 
to the flowery plains of honour and reputation.” She used to 
say, that varying her occupations prevented her from ever being 
tired witli them ; find, ‘accordingly, she hardly ever read or 
worked for more than lialf ai* hour at •a time, and “then she 
would visit, for a few minutes, any of her relations who were 
staying in her house, or would go into her garden.” Her main 
literary achievement, is her well-kgown translation from the 
Ol'eck, *f all the works of FpictcluSy which arc now extant, with 
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a copious introduction on the philosophy of the Stoics, and eru- 
dite notes. She executed it, at intervals, between the years 1749 
and 175G. It seemed to vindicate Dr. Johnson’s assertion, that 
she was the best Greek scholar he had ever known, A truly 
critical, exact, terse version of so difficult an author, was enough 
to bring a woman into the view of the world, as a phenomenon. 
It was published by subscription, and the first edition yielded 
h'cTV a thoili?and pcyimds sterlinjg. t‘It sold so well,” observes 
her^ nephew, “that some years after. Dr. Seeker, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, brought a bookseller’s catalogue to her, 
saying, “Ije^;, Madam Carter, see how ifl I am used by the 
worid— here are my Sermons selling at half price, while your 
10))ictelus truly is not to be had under eighteen shillings, only 
three shillings less than the original subscription.” The friend- 
ships to winch it led, procured for liQr annuities of several hun- 
dred pounds, which, added to the gains of her pen, placed her 
in easy circumstances for life^ She passed much of her time in 
London, in the circles of Archbishop Seeker and Mrs. Mo»tagu; 
jnado a tour on the continent, and died in 1806, at the advanced 
oi eighty-nine, in full possession of her menf.al faculties. To 
tier, indeed, might Chapelle have addressed the humorous lines — 

“ II lie faut pas qu’on s’<;tonnc 
Si souvcnl elle nuaonne 
Ue la Riiblinic vcrlu 
Donl I'laion fiit revetu ; 

Car, a bicn compter son ige, 

Kite peut avoir vecu 
Avec cc grand personnage.” 

This lady, though she did not marry, took early the matronly 
title, — from what particular motive*we cannot determine. Her 
reverend nepliew informs us tliat she*had offers, and some of 
•them even advantageous; and that she never declined proposals 
without asking her father’s permission. She hesiffited in favour 
of one gentleman, for whom she felt a penchant, but discarded 
him on discovering that he had published some verses, which, 
'’though not absolutely indecent, seemed tO|evince a light an?l !► 
centious turn of mind. When her friends rallied her on the' 
subject, .she uniformly answered — “nobody knows whstimay 
happen; I never said I would not marry.” Her philosophy could 
scarcely withstand the denomination of old maid. Hayley dedi- 
cated his witty and learned Essay to “Mrs. Carter, in hert!H!fB& 
eapacity of Poet, Philosopher, and Old JVIaid.” — He sent her, 
moreover, anonymously^ a copy of the work elegantly bound.: 
but, to use a homely phrase, he received no thanks for his 
pains. “ She was neither pleased nor flattered with the compli- 
ment.” When she was upwards of forty years of age, a York- 
shire squire conceived a wisfh for her hand, and addressed a let- 
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ter to her father, desiring to be informed ‘‘with all possible 
speed,” whether she had made any resolutions against matrimo- 
ny, and if not, whether she was disengaged. She thought the 
questions too pointed and categorical. We are inclined to believe 
that there was some Jiirtatioii between her and Archbishop 
Seeker. His Grace banters her, in one of his billets, about “a 
certain great event that had been long depending,” in allusion to 
that report which her frien4 Miss Talbot — also a little striolcen 
in years — called “a malicious insinuation.” Her hiogra]!her 
handles the topic quite gravely, more than once — witues!5^ the 
annexed extract fronfi his book. _ , 

** Such iiuieed was Dr. Sc*ckc^^s attention to IMis. Carter, and so high his opi- 
nion of her seemed to be, that it was supposed by many of her friends, after he 
1 >ecdzne a widower, that he wished to uiarry her, Tliis, liowever, she always po- 
sitively denied to be the case, and was fuJJy convince! that he feit !or her nothing 
more than friendship and esteemC She always seemed indeed to f)e hurt at the 
idea, and never liked to have it mentioned or alluded to even hy her relations. 
The same thing was also affirmed with reg4rd to that good and amiable prelate, 
i)r. Ilayter (first Bishop of Norwich, and ftien of London) witli whom ^he was 
much acquainted; and some of their c<xemporaries are not clear tiial in this case 
the rumour was equally unfounded. Mrs. Carter, liowever, never allowed it to 
be true, and it is pretty certain that whatever the Bishop’s inclinatums might he, 
they never led him so far as to make her an offer of marriage. Once, indeed, 
when the two Bishops and Mrs. (Jartcr were together, Dr. Seeker jocularly al- 
luded to this subject, and said, ‘Brother Ha3der, the world siys that one of us 
two is to marry Madame Carter, (b)*^ wdiich name he was accusumietl to uddrcs«i 
her, and speak of her) now I have no such intention, and therefore resign her to 
you.’ Dr. Hayter, with more gallantry, bowed to her, .and repliofl, ‘that he 
would not pay his Grace the«same compliment, and that the woild did Itirn great 
honour by the report.’ ” 

In her youth, Mrs. Carter was rather handsome than other- 
wise. Her figure was not good, but her complexion was fair, and 
her countenance expressive. She had fine hair and teeth. Being 
naturally very timid and extremely near-sighted, she made 
i^pbe in the company of strangers, or where she was under th^i 
least restraint! We may regret that she did not find or conscot 
to accept a suitable husband; for she seems to have been endow-**, 
ed with the best domestic aflections and notable qualities. One of 
riieVue reasons whiah she assigned for tardaiess in writing the’ 
‘'Life of Epictetus, was — that she had a dozen shirts lo make. 
When in the zenith of her reputation, a Hellenist of high degred, 
caressed by the great and learned, she performed the usual do- 
meSi^ ofiices and managed the economical details in her father’s • 
htHlffihold; and to one of her friends who lamented that she was 
so humbty employed, she replied — “ As to any thing of this kind 
hurting the dignity of my hejd, I havq^no idea of it, even if the 
head were of much more consequence than I feel it to he. Tho 
true post of honour consists in the discharge of those duties, 
whatever they happen to be, which arise froin that situation in 
which Providence has fixed us, and^vhich we moj’’ be assured is 
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the very situation best calculated for virtoe and our happiness. 
This is sound iiense. She was in relation to Jier 

own dress and diet, but bountiful to ner r^i^vcs and the indi- 
gent. She used to observe that it wiiS onj^ iufiersonal expenses 
that any individual of small fortune eotiw or'ou'ght to save, be- 
cause every situation in life required, tvith rs^^t to society, a 
certain expense and establishment to it. From 

Macauley Graham she diiNr^ as w|d^|^ qa politics, as in 
social address and colloquial eloquence. Mi*s. Carter was a'n*io- 
vutq^atc Tory and High Churchwoman, had;always deeidi^ 
bias toward sjf-he crown,” and eschewed all boo^ 
iihit vvi'ift 'laxable with “ democratic print^ples.** 
asccrUiined that there was any ^idling in a publie^ra|§‘f^t«f|^to 
government, religion, or vhltt^ according to her nimons 
.''he acted towards ^ spirit of Pr.; 

.swer to a j)crson whd.i^lr^Jb ii^iig^uce 
the Abbe wjis in f naire read hts 





Ejtgland- 

nolhing to saj’- to him.*^ ■ 

Another cause,” saysiter Mtsa&jfilnler-'fttea 

riittivaliri!;- the society d^cn of letterB‘1n'y<i|ftp mijfa^ WtMw^yaf 
expected, was aIso4i p:^^dice,Ttliauc^ of « Tim Wiur<ilMW^* 

tre-nte paiiiality for writ^ Of hjtr onm sex. todibed.tsSony^ 

tlmt women )iad not their praiiiw station in soit^^i.iindl^^^tlM.ir menhU poW^s 
were not rated suiBcrendy-fayiL' Thoii^ the prhtcin^'idiBpttgiied 

in Mrs. Wolistonecraft’s wil&tdieo^ edncci^l^^4m^*9ighU» of Vl^mnen,'’' 
never wished them to intecfbits withl^e pHtS^es and-occtipaflonsi'af the t^jptr 
sex, yet she thought that men ^oe^aroititi^ a ]>ow<iit^ver tiwam^d 

considered them as too inferior to tJtioniBelv^ ipTerftb she Itad Aslecidcd nw'in 
favour of female writers, aitA with s mind .prepared to be 

pleased, if the priiVtsipfes wdainei^lh't|Mm-jm^J^^ personal cMrac- 

tera of theuwitoors ttoiaiWfr- . in every case idi^s- 

•' pensable ; andfnr this her hprdly ajj/styed to ex- 
ert itself in such td^^^j^lpmriKtsc have done.” . 

^Mrs. Garter^fttjjBtoMBdwkfe^i^aji^^^ Hirough live or 

• .ftlkions. Her. trantdiKlji^n of:^^3iiqimis fii^ itppeated. in a,' 
j<7|uario, of neafclfr. jve and 

' rent in octavtid and. Her familinr lettess'ii^ 

'eqatinent, which ocoupy of the R^'. JMr. Fenhii 

' “Atemuirs,” would dft-'-cved^^'9Uy understanding. - 



. — We rt^ti 
i^JSainfeium, Mada 
|hose of Ihc other^ 
uf cljar^.^jv 
wjiiclk absbif} 

excite salutary thought ajid symiM^y,.a]pd shc4^ ii|||itgKa»<t ^ |p^ 
varied lights on humw nature aiM existence unyoerjilte foCiipKlpf 
modern European cit^*»1a<|tt. ' . - 

Upon the extraordinii^ fortunes antl pecnlisu* qtialities 
MaintenoHy we could dwel^inueh longer than would he conpiat- 


■'•To return (|rj0iiec< 

. 'interest the liycvtif, 
;.-and the Baroness ^ 
female.s. They abqi|Ehd 
nifestations of 
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ent with the scope which we now posscvss, or perhaps, tlie pa- 
tience of our readt^s. The masterly Memoirs which have been 
written of her, aiid the details which her own admirable writ- 
ings supply, ename us to judge of her dispositions and conduct 
in every relation in which she stood throughout her singular ca- 
reer. Her first appearance is as an infant, born in a prison, wrap- 
pi^ in rags, and rescued from starvation by an aunt ; — then we 
8^ her, on a vqys^e to Martiniauc with her patriciUn, but4m- 
{»i|erlshcd parents, about to be thrown into the sea, and sdved 
*^|-)i^stractcd mother, who detected, as it were -by instinct, a 
“j^gi'yitality when the last spark of life w^as belLeved by all 
rs on board the ship to be extinct. * 

!'he next scene is in France, where the widowed mol her and 
th.e child were reduced to the extremities of penury and abjec- 
tion. The letter; was consigned; *s‘ a or hostage, to th<- 

pjincit^l dreditqr of the deceased fatheir, and she exj^erienced, 
from the wfife ^,the creditor, treatment "So cruel, that the judge 
of the place toiik her into his own dwelling as an object of cha- 
rity. Th^i^'^e was transferred to tiie compassion of a lad}', 
who 800ja>|6ihd^- her oyer to a callous anpt^ who made a Cal- 
vinist of hni^, faiti.cotwgned her quickly to another female rela- 
tive, w'ho, b^au^ i^e could not be esisily reclaimed to tlie f'a- 
tholic religion, de^ti^d her to the condition of the lowest of the 
menials in her household. She was compelled to assist in clean- 
ing the horses, to serye the maids, and to feed and watch the 
poftltry, in the true Cinderella cMtume. 

Her next translation 'was to a convent of Ursuline nuns,* as a 
pensioner and olisti^te ltft|e heretic. When her reconversion 
was accomplished, it^e wm fent ha<^ to the relative from whom 
she was received ; bccauj^ OOthltig WiU board. Tlu- 

Igljv made her feel her slits of minute 1} ran- 

i^^nd the stjngs of genendi^^hs^e. Nevertheless, Maihmot- 
, 0 ^ P*^ubigin ', — for th4£ was the orphan’s name — grew apace 
and person ^-^-she saw somo’i^bod in company 

f^er praleciress, and at tfaq^ifee of thnieen, entered as aiw 
losynary pupil (nto the oijmvent at Paris. Hci e. 

^ h^sc^e a beauty, and shpv^ an imderata^ng above her 
carried abroad into p^i£(^!ei,%^her relative, her i»er- 
!^ners attracted the at^htj^'WwCAbbe S( uirron^ iin 
lew scurribus wit erudition reiuh'red lii> 

na^a^d his acqutdptahde ;an object of curiosii} . lie 
wife” a fl3l|f|^(||Sinary criflple, who Wanted a wife as a nurse, rt;;nl- 
er»J((4||w<Rto^n/iis. The French portrait of the man is imtraiis- 
lata^^. “9a tete toujours ))ench6e sur son estomac ; ses jambes 
toujours pli^es k cause d’un retiremeiAc^ ner&, lui doniioient a 
lalettj’e la forme d’un Z. II ecrivoij, sur ses genoux tju sur deux 
bras de fer attaches a son fauteuil. Les d6sa:;ivmenls de sa 'ler- 

i 
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sonne ctoient rachet6s par les qualit^s de son ame. 11 avoit le 
c<Kur capable d’attachement ; une imagination vive, qui lui peign- 
oit tout en grotesque ; beaucoup de patience dabs ses maux. Pau- 
vrc sans chagrin, gai en d^pit de la doul^ur, iwtyrique sans ma- 
lice, paresseux sana negligence, colere 8an« reasehtiment.” Hav- 
ing learnt the unhappiness of j^ademoiselle ^^^Aubignfe’s desti- 
tute situation, *and being smitten at once wilh compassion and 
lova, it occurred tq^him to offer hei^the alte|4iatiTr,e of accepting 
frorA him a stipend which would en^le hbr to Hve in a convict 
altogether, or* of tafch;^ his hand for better for worse. With this 
sad option, shg decided in favour of Scarron* and the \yorM. ^ 
married him in the year 1651, and proved the most...i^S^rni^^l^ 
of helpmates and the aptest of scholars. The picture of her Jwa- 
tiun and conduct is almost uitique. 

“ Scarron managed to leeep up'hh table, and to draw nwad him dm Compaq, 
which liis habits and inlirmHiea renden^ aln^ indiq>ena^e^, 
his young wife was the omammH and the. delight ^ by her ||ph|^^rfa||^pClr4d9Hd' 
^Illg a story, slie frequency made heithearers forg^et the ddlPiShHm oftlie^en- 
•.crtainmciit; a domestic whispered to bej one day, * AnooKer story, imdiuh^ tbr 
'he roast is too small bMlay,* B«t the incqme of, Sqfmn,;aotwitlut|^ii)g^e 
economy and manwenteht ^ bis wife, flimt£^4B^;expei|Mdn^^ appl|tsa* 

lions w'erc made ftr a contribution, which, by tii^^dili|p!ef3>iafrierio8, ''wm<e tw- 
Icrcd successful. Madame Scarron pivden^ adSitel appeari^ on th» tie* 
easion, lest she should be exposed to solieitaftipiu jinjurious to her honour. 
^lK• scarcely ever left, for X moment, her jpear as she was aceus- 

tomeJ to call her hu^and: when ill, she mri'his nUrsej when aliC^ revived 
and cheered, his friend anti companion < and at all times his amanuensis and 
reader. She learned from him the rules of oomppsition, and to expresar,!^ 
seltr.with eloquence and caw ; she acquired ati6id>ei:JUatin, Spanish, and ItH^ 

' languages, but withput loapig or pnetoriauing herself on her attain- 

ments. Among the witty aew bcewttllist amoe i rti w ^ her Uudland, she appeared 
with unaffected digpiiqi, and, by the p**»ri«@NB»||Mpty of her manners, with- 
out laying a rCstmtaton th^ preserved 

< lieir respect. of both sexes, of the 

tirst rank aiyi taledts. ' Mciety, who were ac(^ 

tomed to regard with Scarron scrupujw^ 

l\ discliarge<l what she co>k^Sve«»J«']ilK|MBi^ n«w wouhTWe 

dispense, nolwithsUnding tfapir t«3leW, wittily ceihmonies and fasts enyqjipd 
hv the Romish chvtrtb, of wWcl^.sljie jif^'bect^e a i^cere proselyte. 
ample affected her hiubaod ; a^%ii|!^>st illness, hfwas infliieiic^ by*g^- 
hortatioiis to e xpress a sjpcmtt for the emro of his past life. 

l^ent, madame Scarron, at the be»ili0^r table, waif accustomed to nt oi;^.f 
herring, and itnmed^Iy sftetwttrdsttptUilre to her apartment. A profile ^ ' 
-lociate of her htii^d (so riiWtSe wt^'ditference which true de«ca^^^^ 
frequentlv decIai-ed,.ttMt^ ,j0((l»^ed to utter an equivocal ejmrpl^^. 
eittier the queen or he should not hesitate a d^iinent 

pass on llie former. A I Her youth |M>d' Ac 

spcction other behaviour«.i^xi(|pij^ione(ig|ih4ieateand pec^isii ei^tedM|^ffr 
and admiration, and at to Ae mince of Ato -quewi^TO 

wiuiin she had been menriUbed'bythe baipio de la Garde. * • ^ , 

Scarron’s death in the Jear l66{]^inadehera\indow'p,tthe ^qffi 
of twenty-five, bloomkj^ accomplished, and widely esteesG^a. 
She might then have exJ^Faimed with Monimia in the tragedy— 
Et veuve maintenaat, sans avoir eii d’^poux. 

The poor paralytic” left her no means of subsistence; but a 
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pcuision of two thousand livres was hogged for her, upon which 
hhe contrivedto rafftintain a decent appearance. This fund, how- 
ever, was withdt^wn in a few years, at the dissolution of tlu 
queen through Whom it came. The widow Seai^tfn then retired 
.as a boarder to the Ursuline^ .convent, whenc^ she issued from 
time to time to visit her old friends and form nfew acquaintance. 
She became intimate with the famous or infanious Ninon de 
ia^^inclos, without suffering in her rcputetiOn, so deep w^as/^^i^• 
i|||HMessioii of her respectability. Ninon t^inarked that she* ‘^eu- 
4i^ohced to cure hjjr of her virtue, but that Madhme Scawon 
vi^toQ much afraiil of offending God* ” Just as th«. necessitous 
WM about to proceed to Portugal in the suit,e of the Prin- 
cess do. Nemours, another and sufficient pension t«ras obtained for 
her by her ^^ld friend Madame who had become 

.mistress of ,jU^»s X.fV'. Ourroadc.rs mn>f 
readiness of "a ch^e French woman of 
and attached to/apei^n in the siination 
of Thtfe very queens c^the French mo- 

narcb(% the highest di^itari^ the most piou*^ 

prelates, manifested tiic same sp^i. No part of tln- 
hi^ry of j^h^tutder the old regime, is; niihre curious and in- 
stnictivein moat points of view, than that of the position and 
agency. royal concubines. The gynarchy wSs absolutt*, ac- 
kitowledgi^, peculiar; and in too many it^^ises; deplorably ignomi- 
nious. What sort of i^ihan the king’s ruling nnstress ought to 
be,' and France shonlff'^i^ti-^waa a questmn discussed as fornial- 
ly, as much of course,'^ Um proper, deshtdjle monarch, the per- 
fection of n king hin^li. 'The eloquent author of the Memoir.s 
of Maiuteuon, has deplc^jifeaild. eulogized the tendcr 

Itu Falliere, the imme'4N||;o €!^«^d8^ne dc Mont.es- 

and his language, in u characteris- 

lie way what eve have obs^i^w 

« (>it dustinise a dtre ie'Vtii <ni^ Rile nc 

a Fraiwe a Se^i%enoiix. point d&tis k-s iiiti-ijpies des 

EHe ne fit 'ni ne plaire ne tinl pus lica 

Lui d^plaire fut p<mt puntt point ces Vau- 

Fants de l*€tourdene et no sot quVinicr. \ 

uviat-clte qii’cUe avoit des^im^ .^kise d€n>b(ift a la fotde, sc ca- 
%erbe, etoit honteiise d’dtreliwdtm^V.'d’dtrvtnert*, d’etre Dnclicsse. 
difloit: ttot, U^'^^''«a^Ainuiiiaqr Oe moulc-la.” 


Ja'XfV. that “the house of 
whole court, of all 

tKe|i]^l^^'‘the mppiness, and the fears of tlie mi- 

That^fl^4^^ appointed the ^idow Scar- 
r6h;^||||#«^^w child !hy the kj|^ The number of the 

oflspHi^ and all w^ wminitted to the same 

supervision. The governess lived for a considerable time with 
them in the suburbs of Paris, in a priv'utc way, indefatigably and 
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fondly eaiployed in ‘‘t»achinj| the ypung idea how to ahopt.’’ 
l^ouis XI V. had an a|atip«.&y to her and supposed her to be 

a starched pedant, but, playhag <^e day wifh the eldest of the 
children, he found him so l^t be 'could not help say- 

ing to him — “you are very sen^ble’* or reasonable — ^to which 
the child repjiied — <<how could;i fail to be so, since I am educa^ 
by Reason hers^f ” . was so much struck with 

it^is answ^ thabhe directecl a siun of ot^ hundred thousand 
livres to be given to the governess. another occasion, touei^ 
by cvideneb of her tender devotion to the health of the cbildi^, 
be sent hcr-^ second large^ of the satod J^euat, and mse^her 
pension from t^yt> thousand' livres to two thousand crowns. These 
donatives enitolod her to purchase a noble landed estate edled 
MaintenoHy which name she took with the title iS Idkdrchipir^itiSy 
by order of the king. ThUs was her pecufdijuy 
made. When the children of Madame de 

\iplied to seven, were publicly acknowledjgO^^I^^^ I^Nchtoie 
<ic Maintcnon was called to rqside at de- 

i;r(^es her excellent sense, her noble.pjeigiiila^ deTnrjiftnqtitii^^^hrr 
• lisci]>lined temper, her unrivalled -pois^i^riSjili^'C 0 dveiNiwti 9 n,S^icur- 
f 'd the utmost esteem and confidence d^’me mbharoh. Sne Jtept 
i‘\ eii liim, at the same time, in awe by h^ invariable dignity^hd 
I lecorum. When Jesting or dallying dttth the ladies of, p>e (ttoirt, 
lie always passed the governess^ ** As for her,*’ He us^ to say, 
•‘1 know I thhst not ventur«v** As she rose in favom-, Maldame 
de Montespan'lost'her ascendency^... At. length,, the latter. wont 
into retirement; another im8tresa.y>|ia discarded through the same 
influence: inlASS, the Queen di^f-^tiaJn 1665, Louis le Qrand, 
actually esp&usf^ Me then in her fiftieth 

year. The mars^^jj^^was -tiieyer in form to the world, 

but it seems to and the writers'icon- 

cede also that she pre^^mted 'ht^^-ndnour at all times. Uouis 
would have proclfumed'p^ Qt^n of Rrance, hutfor the.O|y>osi- 
tion of his minister treated her in the pn^l^tl^ of 

the court, army #nd'^ieonii^''withteore consideration than ^ had 
ever displayed tewtpls.hi^ddees^d coiJbort, or any ofilirl^u- 
tiful favourites; and i^e e'lbereSsod until his death mow in%ence 
over the affairs of coux^ and 'state, than any Queen of ^Praitoj^ or 
inistre.ss of any Frehc^todniw^, hj|d ever enjoyed; TSfe^^l^tske 
de St. Simon, in his i^tete^ir^v^^as this la ngjWB io? 
authority, the public'' homi|^''.fM.'teiiatt4te^ind 
generals, the whole rbi^'famHyj Jtt a wo3w at 

hei- feet ; through hef aione ali^^ifere happy, 
were miserable l^iep^And things, bonoux^jhslte^B^ 
nay even rdlq^uan were all in her hahm, and the 

the .slate wore her victims. What an incomprehensible sorceress ! 
How she ruled, more than thirty years, without interruption, 
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without obstruction; or tlie smalJest clojud ! Such a spectacle 
Eui^pe !” 'mt Simon was enemy, but 

he was an and could not exaggerate on those heads. 

The particulars iof aggrandizement and slimy are marrels 

throughout ; — ^het'triumph and its duration creatomore and more, 
wonder and interest as they ar& ixivolved in conhexipn with the 
circumstances of her youth, the oi^n^ sentimento "and general 
ch^cter of Louis, and that imgo^g preseriptiop and allhost un^ 
vei^ laxity of morsds and t^nions, which caused tiie post of 
, to be esteemed enoti^ for the ambition, andjU it wej^e 
fc^iill^ virtue, of any subject of Majesty. . 

r all^,^e led a miserable IHe from the time she appeare<1 
imtil she retired from it on the death of lioitis in 1715. 
Aticlb period of her existence was her lot to be envied ; but least, 
assi9ffbdly, while she shone w^thitt the royal circle. We have bei- 

letters, models of composition, and 
thai4^'heri|Sbn^^alsmGiate respecting the perpetual vt'xution.s 
and fatigues vi^luil^'i^e impatiently suffered ; — she groaned and 
'vept in secret, ^jgeerating the cruel servitude of favour and piiw- 
er. We ^M^^e9ittih|gta'{i|issage from the biographical sketch, whicit 
may ctmvey a ,no^on of court pleasures lor the tiarlings of roy - 
ulty; 


SttipiMt^ sceiislsnie'd from his station to refer eve^ to self, con ■ 
sidei^iotteis cufty they/were «ubaervietit to hts ^easttres or cuprice, II ts 
nii»treiiie% even in the early fieAods of his life» and aurinr ti^ tiriom^^ of his 
fondest attachment, were neid^^r by indisposition, nor me' ^ibonveniences of 
pr^^oy, excused at ^any, lii^ traveuings or to tbe oeh;mQ* 

iiics of the court. They were ofilrged always to appe^ ip fUll dress, to be ready 
to talce a journey, to (iunce, tb dkat taUe, to attend every fejstival^ and to appear 
iinifannty gay aiicl cheerful : to set oat Without a murmur, at a minute’s warning, 
and to bear heat, wind, cold,, or djiistt When sea^ in the royal .osi!rii$ge^,w 
was jgeherally open, without repinij^. A single bomplaini pvfvdd flWity^^'^xclude. 
the obj^lainer from the honour of iMtendiiigtne^feiOgi fjl^ich wer^ 

in geabral admitted. Even their appetites mtist be a£@l^'gOvernment. The mo- « 
nurch^ though he dt'Moni tasted anything himself bet Wen meals, took a pleaspre? 
in seeing others e^t. He usually esntied with liMp tile csaSdiB^ a store of pro- 
•*'“-''%nfectionary, sweetmeats, fruit. See.* B£||^|«ne tfa^umd travelled two-^ 
, be wtHild On the ladyysi||p^'i0^ j^cCrMioeiit { and eat 
she whether sick of whether ' witpcjMt ibtdkjafjon, or offend 

her compajiion. As th^^nfirmities ktwt ^ ri#w 

gradually shook off the yedee of tlfis 
oitie^iVfdc^iOQS to which slic was still liabfe* . 


; chamber, as if it were Kbi owir,;'pd 
bustle his p' 

- dll ■ 

life. 



eyes.’ 


'^w^'upoo blt^madame de '• 
there were^^, 

' bad; /Haired the habit of 
; how much he 

'^iWve seen her,’ says 
, and tmvel as far as Fon- 
the king, 

^ usual hour, 

would, come into her cham- 
k«^hvowit open, what- 
e wxi^e^^'bttvcxpjaKrtaiAineiit vdth musuc 
' anV'eafei^'^oni^^U M^i^ uM to CMXt Her from 
to not onlynw the blaze 
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Madame de Maintenon after Loui^ aged 

eighty-four, leaving- a personfllFand reputation very dif- 

ferent from what l^Ion^ to afly othiff wamaft of her country, 
who was ever |daeed in simit«^■dHttuake|ap«^ Her exhortation 
to her pensioners'Of St. Cyr, lo be repeated to all man- 
kind — Faisgns iot^ours le tst rarement perdu devaht 

les hommeSi ei jawefia 

It mi^t be dilBe^t per^n to decide, if com- 
pelled to choose between of Madame 

<le Maint|pon on the plnna^^of 'f^C^i^eur, and tlic inelamehhly 
(md of Madame jfio/amf nh'tli'e The narrative of-t^s 

lady’s confinehient in jiriiton, ahld li^f fa.^arotia^.execii^n, 
pierce>s us aa deeply as .the ihoM patbet|e 
anguish at which otir indignation and pity- Upt^ -'atjij^' 

In the two volumes entitled Mitwnree 
which arc included in the recent, extensiVej 
rr/alim to the French Rer^luiionf may^' 
at ion of her life and character j^ besides het^^oqtd^'is^lW^ , 
f)hy. What elegance and fervour of sty^;»- 7 >>What ■ ri^'n'e^ ^d 
warnjth of sentiment — ^what activity tm^^igour of j^J&at 

brightness and compass of cultivated Intelligence! She early :ae- 
(piired the Latin, English, and Italian languages, and devpui^d 
the best authors in the Belles Lethres and moral science -genetpd^. 
Champagneux, the intimate friend of her husband, has dsM^ir^d 
her in these 

. “ Dating yean of had read and sta£cdi|aini 

attention evety work of < embrity, both modern ; from the giikiter 

number of whidi die made extracts, sj^' wiote with ease and grace, Icib' in 
English and ItaKan ; her thojt^ts always dutdlipping her pen and her taFi^s. 
She Was »^^rtre«aiBl!»evc)^t linaaCei^ and slulkd in botapy. lE^^Jiei* 

travejs.sbe h«daciq|Mb lSg^ jMy.c^^ *Pd tmjpM^lKmMnt. Slie was remarkable for 
. her' penfeimtiao.^ii&' dM fmf/jiiBd. tier jiiiiws|eirt. In private and domestic life 
she practised every viiaSeiU^w^-pie^ was-Ciibmptary.” ^ 

In the midst of/frl^l^^^^and.lumiit^^ heart felt antha 
•foiled .IS if i^-'flourlilqstj^li; ^fee very vsj^mib^'of pure illangc^yp^n 
' and genuine shdfi|h9i|^. iS^^Lpsissi^ in her own Mdij^Vs, 

..which pariiqularty youdifui character^ and i^ay 

serve as a lUttnpte of Vivid jiaaid felicitous style ; — 


**Jc n’etaw point 
nudes puhlir|ues : el 
jeunesse avait toy* 
c'onstaniinent dCMt 
coiui' (l*iine jeuneilUe 
mien ; j’epnmvuis. aptis ces 
ft>rf ^vcil4^» etait mx * 

ta^-e, et m’amntrcr que 4e 9i*aviiis paa 
line inqni£t04e et‘un me 




ueat 1 


4e ^rattre quelqui 
' ' tn&a-bi 

ilg^esdcda 

'irue- pedt.-'"" 

mtSfi 
idiimtJesqd;l 


^^but 



vanity. Habiti^^ a me d6ilttitider«(^Snpte'A£:mt 

rhercliais pdnibfeinent It came*' de n* mid.iKc, t * mu phdosnpltin ^Vx^rcu- 
pleint’intjnt* 
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**Est-ce done pour briller aiix yeux, commo les fleurs d'lui parterre, et r^cc* 
voir.qi^^lques.vama queues peracupies de mm »i>nt femnees d la 

veitu, qu^elles acqt}i4ftnK taleiis ? Que aij^nifie extf^me de plaisir 

dont je me sem et qui ne me rend pojnl beo^ae lom mAme qii^il sem- 

blerait devoir Ctre satiaE^? Que m'iplportent leaeegapjs lea compli- 

meriB doiicement mitrmui^s* d*une fptife que je ne cot^mog et qu't est peut- 
etre coinpos^e de gens qiic je n’eatiiriq^B guire s*ils m^^taieiit connus ? Suis-je 
done ail mondc pour tl^penscr inon e:»stence en soins frivoles, en sentimciis tu- 
muUueux ? Ah ! sans doiitc, j*ai line meilleure destination ; cette'Vlmiration qni 
ni’enflatnmc pour tout ci qui est beai^ sa^ grand ct g^n£reU3C, m’ai^prend qu<' 
je ttuia appcl^c a le pratiqiier ; les dewirs sublimes ct ravi^ans dVpouae ct <]c 
mSt^ aeront uii jour scs miens; e’eatime rendre capable de les remplir que 
dijml^'^tre employees mes jeunesann^es; ilfaiit que j'^tudie leii^mpm^tanc^ ; 

cn rdglant gies' propres inclinations, comment d'n^er nn join 
mes enfans ; il faut que, dans Phabitude de roe oommancter le soin d’or- 
ner’i^n'cspHt, je m*assure les nioyens de faire le bonheur dfc la plus douce de^ 
fiOefef&^ d^rcuver dc fi^Iicit^ le mortel qui m^ritera mon cinirf de faire rejaillir, 
t0Ut ce qui nous environnera, celle dont je le comblerai, et qui devra' ctre 
tout edtiere mon ouvrage. Mon seln s^agitait a ces pcns£es ; mon cceur <-mif, 
attendn, me faisait verser dcs larmes abondantes; il s’clevait alors a I’in- 
teUtgence supreme, i Cette 'cause premiere, celtc providence, qiie sais je, u re 
])i:incipc dii sentiment et dela pensiSe qu'il avail bf*soin de croire el ilc‘ rcconai- 
tra- O toi ! qtil m^aa placde sur la terre, fais qiie jV remplisse ma dcslinatiott 
dels manidre ia pKis confurine a ta volonti^. saint e, rt la plus convcnable au Wwn 
dc mesfi'dres! Cette prierc naYve, simple comme le coeur qui la dictait, est ile- 
vemietna sCtil^ pridrC ; jamais la philosophie disscrlantc, ni aucune cspcce ircga' 
rement, n^a pu en deasigeher la source. Du milieu dii monde, et dii fond crime 
je Pai falte avec le m^me abandon : je la pronongai avec transport dans 
les clrconstanqcs brillantes de ma vie ; je la repete dans les fers avee resignation, 
jal^e, dans les premieres dc me d^fendre de toute affection qui n^efiit point etc 
a w ^utettr de itia desf^n^e ; soigneuse, dans les autres, de conserver la force 
n^c»Sftetire pour soutenir les ^preuves auxquelles je suis eaqpc^e ; persuad^e 
qu'il est, dans le coiirs cles cho^s, des ^v^nemens qiie la sagesse humaine nt. 
saurait pr^venir ; convaincue que les plus malheureux ne peuvent accabler 
attic sainte; qu’enfin la paix avec soim^me, la soumtssioiii klii n^cesgitd, i^f 
les ^l^mens du bonheur, et constituent la veritable ind^pendanoe du sage etai 
Wros.'' ^ 

Mary Hays has not done enfSre j^atiee to tejfct, in the fol- 
lowiiig translation, which we fluid tor the c^imlbrt pf such of oui 

readers as do not nndersland the original 

• 

“Thus in offices of social kindness, or in solitaw gfcudtea, transported by tier 
to distant ages, the days of this admir4^ young woman glided Iran* 
qii^lSyay. Supdays and bQlida 3 ^ were Okekjise ; to an ex- 

cunftoO cn the country, or a parade In the public wal^; ‘ *d)ui'lng these walks,* 
*ifi which my vani^ powerfully excited, v^on tite watch for what- 
might show me to advantage, an insupporuMo vacuity, uneBsincss, and 
dii^Bt, made the pleasure pui’chased seem always too dear. Accustomed to 
refteet, and to render to myself an account of qiy sensatUms, f inquired into the ^ 
Ganu^ iWa inquietude. Is it, said I to 'pfewie the eye, like the* 

A partetre, and receive a few tratttd^ pi^es, that persons of my sex 
aieppHlpbt ivi the pwtice of virtue, and that'^ir minds' are enriched with 
ibis^^sir^or.pleasiire, so intitose, which preys upon me, 
andNvi^ seem that ia ought to be iriost gratified, fails to make 

tu^ tp ine the adiSAfawi^^n or the dbrnplimenta of a crowd of 
no. iloiowledgc, jfljid whom, djid l.know, I ^ould proba- 
lydejafi^ ? % it to existence in frivolous or tumultuous sensa-* 

tioo% thSt l^ntn^laced in'the ? No ! I have doul^Sbaa a nobler destination. 
That admiration which I so ardently feel for wlu^yveris excellent, generous, and 
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^^'xaltecl, tells me, tliat it is to practise these thing's I am called. The sub* 
lime and aftecting duties of a wife and mother will, on some future day, be mine: 
ft is in rendering iriysclf capable of fulfilling these, that my early years should be 
employed : by Icecplng within bounds my own inclinations,! shall learn to direct 
tliose of my children. By tlic habit of governing my passions, and by the care 
of cultivating iny mind, T shall secure to myself the means of giving happiness to 
the most deliglitful of sexfu ties ; of providing for the man who shall deserve my 
heart a never-iUJing source of fehcity, and of communicatfng to all about us a 
|3ortion of t!ic same bliss. Such were the thoughts that agitated my bosom. Over- 
nine by emotion, I shed u flood t)f tears, while my heart exalted itself to the 
Su[)ienie Intelligcmce, llie jirineiple olf' tlunfght, and the source of scnlinicnt Oh, 
thou, who hast placed me on the earth, enable me to fulfil my destination, in the 
miwmer most c^mformable to tliy will, and most beneficial to my feliow-crcaliires! 
Tills unaftected prat'cr, simjile as the heart that dict&ted it, is now my only one. 
tn the tumult o}* tlie.woild, in the depths of the dungeon, I have pronounced it 
vMth equal fervour. ) have j^ronounced it with transport in the most brilliant 

* u'eumstances <if my life. I repeat it, in fetters, with lesignation. Persuaded 

in tlic course of Duse llimgs, fhiue are events winch human wisdom can- 
not prevmi; und convinced that tlic nu^st calamitous are impotent to overturn 
' he firm Uhiid, tlial peare at l.ojiie, and submission to necessity, are the elements 
^•t'hapfuness, .uui coustdut ■ the tiue ind. pendcnce of the iicf'o and the sage.^ ” 

Tlie ]iusf):in(l of MadiiuK* Roland wns forly-fivc years of age 
aIu h sho arct plorl his liiuid — morn Ihnn twenty years olfler than 
hei'Mdl : a man of dec ;) jihilosophical ami political studies, repub- 
lican enthusiasm, senUMilious speech, uuprepo.ssestsing appearance, 
and slaid carriaiie. He knew the valiui of hi.s jirize, and she 
ilevoted herself in every mode to the confirmation of his esteem 
and love. Slie, shared in his literary labours, prepared his food, 
'\atclicd over his (lickm ing health ; and when he became a lead- 
ing politician and ministm* of stat(‘, she»s(*vved, in every respect 
and silualion, as the most useful auxiliary wiioni he could have 
a4|^j:)l(‘d, if the choice of the ablest and truest of eillier wSex had 
Jieen submitted to his judgment. — 

Studious habits,^’ s:ns she, “and a las?c letters made me participate in 
tlio labours of ni\ Iiushund, as long as he remained a private UKlividiiul . 1 wTote 
w nil him as 1 ate willi him, because one was almost as natiual to me as the other, 
and because my existence being devoted to his happiness, ^ applied myself to 
those tilings vvhicii gave him the greatest pleasure. Uoland wrote treatises on 
tlie arts, 1 did the same, altliough the subject was tedious to me. He was fond 

• /f t rudilion. I helped him to pursue his critical rcscarclics. Did he wish, by^ 

• w ay of* recreation, to compose an essay for some academy, we sat down4o write 
in concert, fir else separately% that we iiiiglit afterwards compare our productibns, 
choose tile best, or compress them into one, 11 he liari w rittcn Iioniilies, I should 

• have done the same. When he became minlsttr, 1 did not intcifV'rc with his ad* 
iifunsUation ; but, if a circular letter, u set of insiruclioiis, or an irnportant state 
paper were wanting, we talked the matter over with our usual 4ifeedom. and, 
impressed w'itb bis ideas, and pregnant with my own, I took up the pen, wlfich 
1 liad the most leisure to conduct. Our principles and turn o! rm^yd bciug the 
lume, we were agreed as to the form, and my hysban|l risked nothing in pa-'^sing 
through my liands. 1 could advance notiiiug, warranted by Justice and reason, 
which he was not capable o#realuing, of supporting by his energy and conduct. 
But my language cxpres.se<l more strongly what he bad done or promised to do. 
Roland without me would not have been a w^orse minister ; his activity, his know- 
ledge, his probity, were all his own . but with me he attracted more attention ; bc- 
f juise I infused into his wTitings^JiatmixUire of spirit and of sottuess, oi authorita^ 
^ive reason and of seducing tjcntimcnt, which arc perha])s only to be found in a wo 
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man endowed with a clear liead and a fccUng heart- 1 composed with dclif^lit 
such pieces as I deemed likely to be useful , and felt in so doin^ greater pleasure 
than had I been known as the author- 1 am avaricious of happiness, and with me 
it consists in the good 1 do.’’ 

The importance, ('iVorts, and perils, of both husband and wift\ 
during the first years of the R^^voliition, are familiar to all gene- 
ral readers- Madame Roland was too conspicuous escape pro- 
scription. The ferocious tyrants of 1792, cast her into the horrid 
prison of the Jlbhaye^ and then into that of St.^PbUif^iCj whence, 
after an incarceration of many months, she was dragged to llie 
Co7ici6rgerie, and to the scaflbld, in 179*^^. She died^firinly. and 
her exclamation, as she bowed at the place of execwtit>n, belbje 
the statue of Li])erty, is as impressive as that of iirutus in r(‘gard 
to Virtue. The Memoirs of herself, to which we have referred, 
and much more of the history of her times, were written in the 
prison of Sahi/c-Pc/as^ic, Her husband, a proscribed fugitive, 
resolved, as soon as he heard of her deatiu to pul an end to lus 
own life, and accordingly killed hin^self with a sword which he 
contrivud to procure for lluit purpose, liiouffe^ who waslier feh 
low-prisoner, speaks of her thus : — 

‘‘Though past the piime of litc, she was still a charming woman , licr person w:i‘ 
tall and elegantly formed, licr rountenance animated, and \ery expressive: imt 
misfortune and coniinenieiit had impressed on her aspect traces of meluncholv, 
xvhich tempered its \ivacity. In a body moulded b\ grace, and fashioned by a 
courtly politeness she ]) 0 sscsseda rcpubliean soid. Something more than is gt - 
uerally found in the eyes of w^omeii was painted m heis, winch were large, tlark 
and tall of softness aiul intelli^nc< . She often spoke to rne at the grate, w ith 
the freedom and iirmness of u ^caf tfiCDi ; while w e- all stood hsti tiing around her 
in admiration and astonisliment. Her conversation w-^as serious without coklnes'^, 
and she expressed litrsi If with a correctnes.^, u Iiarniony, a cadence, tliat made 
her language a sort of music with winch the ear was never cloyed- She spake 
not of the deputies wlio havl siifiered ^leath but with respect, and yet without ef- 
feminate compassion : she even rcproaclu d them tor not adopting measures suf- 
ficiently strong. She generally styled lliem our friends^ and often sent for Cla- 
vieres for the purpose of c om ersing with him- Sometimes her sex recovered its 
ascendency’, and it was easy (o pciceive, tJiat conjugal and niaternai recollections 
liad drawn tears from her eyes, 'fhis mixture of fortitude and softness, served 
but to render her the more interesting.’’ 

The principal bio}i;raphr.r of Baroness tie Staol Holstein, next, 
to herself, is one who Ijcld a long and close iittimacy with Jier, 
and cherished an enthusiastic admiration of her frientl. Madame 
Nccker dc Sait ssure w'rote, moreover, at tin; request of Madame 
de Stael’s children. K\ery circumstance tended to tl)c produc- 
tion of an elaborate and unqualified jianeg^'ric — to the conceal- 
indht of obliquities, and the highest colouring of merits. Vet the 
passionate friend has Rirnished a rich volume, exhaling a perfume 
of Madame de StaeBs genius, tyid conveying salutary lessons. 
We deem iJie life of this gifted woman altogether, as it is to be 
traced in her own memoirs, and her various works, and in the 
relations.of her friends and contemporaries, far more instructive 
anti interesting than that of any other female of her order. Ma- 
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danu' de Saussu re’s work is properly entitled “.SVfcc/cA;” it is 
not the accompli, shinont of that task, which an impartial writer, 
versed in human nature, and the subjects of Madame de Stacl’s 
voluiries, and capable of philosophical reflection, mlp;ht execute 
with jjarticular advantage to tiic sex. It would be superfluous 
for us to enter into the details of her dazzling career. Every 
body knows who and what she was in the ordinary sense. But 
we may t'enturc |o touch a few of the prominent points in hc)' 
friend’s outline. 

,ln the finst place, w(? readily admit that Madame dc Stael re- 
llect(!d. not because she wished to write, but wrote, because she 
had reflected — that her works were the natural result of the pro- 
digious abundance of her ideas. An exuberant fertility — the 
ferrdity of a rich soil, liberally seeded — characterizes all her 
pro'l ictions. In conversation, toOj she was an improvisairice 
etpial to her own Ooriuna; her eyes incessantly^ flashed brilliant 
ideas ; the promptness and (iloqucnce of her speech corresponded. 
'The talker nearly eclipsed tin* writer in her most auspicious flu- 
ency of the pen. Moreover, there is ‘‘no trace of pedantry” in 
her compositions, not eien in her Germany ; no Cftprit alcm- 
hiqtte — no affectation, connected with the consciousness of ge- 
nius and knowledge. In general, we give her credit for sincerity 
in her very hyperboles of sentiment and doctrine, predilections, 
and antipathies. Her inordinate sentimentality and W’orship, in 
relation to her father, we believe to have been honest. Though a 
man of real, as well us accidental consequence, his dimensions 
and elevation were so much less than those which her imagina- 
tion or affection ]>roclaimed, unremittingly, that he has suffered by 
the conira.st, and she has been accused of an artificial piety. We 
have seen evidenci' of the fact, that sfee could profc.ss in jirivate, . 
disjiositious towards Na])oleoii and the Bonapartes, quite differ- 
ent from those which are expressed in her work.s, and which 
.Madame dc Saussure represents her to have entertained. Able 
as she. is in her and the Considerations nnthe French 

- Revolution, her true chef d’omvre, we think, is Corinna; in it 
we have the direct inspiration of her twofold genius. Her*bio- 
grajiher has justly extolled, and ingeniously defended, this 
“ work of art and work of feeling.” 

Of her opinions, as stated by Madame de Saussure, some may 
be compressed into a small space. She used to say to emiijent 
women — “Respect opinion, since whatever you have of good 
and noble, may be wounded by it, arftl li^oill pursue you even 
in the very hearts of* those you love.” She mdintained all her 
life, the pregnant doctrine, that political Institutions form the 
education of the people, mould their character, and thus decide 
their internal condition. “ There never is,” she observed, “any 
such thing as a tete-d'iete wdth affected people ; the personage 
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assumed makes a. thirds and it is llie latter that answers when you 
S])cak to the other.” She amis I'ond of raillerj', and practised it 
chiefly on her friends — those A\hom she cstemned the most. Ba- 
dinage. she cited as a proof of interest. Tlie fullowiuj; traits de- 
serve also to be set aj)art : — 

She jilvva^s read foreii»’n authors in the onj:;ina1; ami had coiirag“e, e\en 
when arrived at years ofmialunt\, to learn that she had not been 

in her youth. She set an infinite value on stiulies of this kind, findn g that tlie 
thoughts open for themselves new ro^tU, h , a cliange of ifliom. I'o learn and 
appreciate languages, in her opinion, was tin* most htmeficial of all exercises to 
the mind, and the only means of accpnnng a knowledge of national character'. 
She quoted w’ith much pleasure the saying ot theanc.t'nt poet Ihinius, \vhoa\ej- 
red tliat he liad three minds, hecanse he .spoke three languages. • 

•*Of the fine arts, music uas the most liahitiially necessary to Madame de Stall 
A performer herself, and endowed with a fine ami strong v'oice, she continm cl t( 
exercise her talent, till her cIiiKlrcn were able to afibrd h< j that sort of aninse- 
ment which she required from liarmoin . She staight in it at once tranquilliU 
and inspiration, forgetfulness of the prescml, and th<' anticipation of a future- e\ 
islence. This art winch sets tlie mindm motion, without the assistance of thought, 
and excites Imider emotions without st/rring ,dn' jiassions, iiad for Madame the 
Stall a f harm, that nothing else < ould supply/ * 

^^Madaif^' de Stall was more herself* a^*- she ad\anced in years; whethei, a-- 
she wrote to me, success cncourau'<*d her to d>sj>lay what she ealh cl her w lumsi- 
cahties, or whether she had laid aside certain romantic fo’ iiw that veiled her reid 
oi’iginalit)'. Perhajis thne was a lime when lift*, deatli, melancholy, impassion- 
ed disregard of stdf, w too prominent in hei toinersation , but, when llic con- 
tagion of these phrases liad i life 1 ted her wdiolc ilrawing-ronin, and threatened 
to extend to lier anti-clramber, sin- grew mort.illy tired of them, 'fhe allect- 
tation of these imitators constantly curcai Madanu de Slat 1 of any thing njicu 
Ions * * 

*‘Even W'lth w ganl to intelWctual ficuliics, she was ln(‘hned to think, that 
what raises distiiiguislied persons above the geiu-tMl level is very trifling, com- 
pared with what they have in common with ail well organized beings. The uni- 
versal effect produced by talents appeared to lei to piove ibe f,ieat analogy 
between men’s minds, and a fund of wn aitli common to all, by tlie side of which 
indivulual dini-reuces were of small aw^onnl. * If iicojile be .‘■tiqiul,’ says she, 

^ is alwavs their own fault . and <Vcre 1 in possession of pow er, 1 would oblige 
every body to liavc intellect.’ * * 

•‘Uliatever griefs were mw ardiy feft by Madame do- SUil’I, she almost always 
carried into company that freedom of mintl winch alone enables us to enjoy it. 
One cause of the vivacity aiul cleurnes.s of her conceptions was, tliat her mind 
was not too tenaciously preoccupied. All her inqiressious came from without, 
and were in consequence perfectly just. Images were formed in her mind as on , 
a perjjecfty smootli canvass; and their colours were still In-ightened by the slight 
tint of melancholy that wa.s difTtised over the ground. Hence it was that every 
object produced its full effect on her, and that she derived a real and infallible 
solace from social intercourse.” 

There is an ein|)hatic merul in the staleinciUs of Madame de 
Sai^ssure, conc.craint; the vnhappine.ss oi' Iut celebrated friend. 
The very splendour of lier endowments, h(‘r triumphs as an au- 
thor, her importance ftnd 'lustre in tlie eyes of the world, not 
merely failed to ‘’secure for her Vour being’s end and aim,” but 
contributed to deprive her of all trainjuillity and contentment. 
Her talents, says her biographer, penetrated through every fea- 
ture; they sparkled in her eyes, marked her .slightest phrases, 
imparted a subduing eloquence to her kindness and her pity, btd 
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t-mhiHered her exhlence. “Her heart was more alive than that 
of any other ])erson ; but she suffered more vividlv, and the in- 
ien.sify of her .s(»rrow iras dreadful. She i>;ave us ihu idea of a 
superior intellijrence, whom a jealous fate had subjected to the 
miseries and illusions of this worjd, and whose hijj^h jn'crogative 
Old) reudei;ed her more sensible of the emjdiness and wretch- 
edness of human life.’’ She underwent all the fuu;itive and the 
fixu'd miseries of»the heart; a^nd sych w’as her own impression of 
the disadvanta<i;e of her lot, that when .she observed a manifesUi- 
tibou of wif in her dailghter, she earnestly warned her again.st 
seeking eelehrity. * 

I'he spirit of'Mad.amc de Slael was, in fact, morbidl}- restle.ss; 
her scuisibility lawless and ex'-essive ; her ambition premature 
and exorbitant. Her passions and habits liad been subjected to 
Tio di.scipline. ^Vhether from ob.stgnacy or dtdusion, she pursu- 
ed, on eve ry side, .inatlninable ends. She allowed her potent 
imagination to ki'ej) her ii^ tlie clouds. The ince.s.sant attempt 
‘“to j):iss the fl.nning bounds ^of .space and time,” an<i to soar 
upon the serai>h-wing.s of ecslacy,” could n«)t but end in bitter 
chagrin, or a t'atal catastrophe. She married, first, a worthy man, 
ixliom slie did not please to love, and with whom .she held but 
little intercourse. The /iV/Z.w/i.y, or ties of friendship, platonic, 
or more Ilian platonic, by which she was connected with the 
Narhoniu’s, the Schlegels, and the Constants, lieing precarious, 
transitory, and amliiguous, could not satisfy her a.spirations, 
if tliey left her conscience at rest. 

Her face mav have had “ intellectual beauty,” and her exte- 
rior. when animated hv the play of her faculties, ceased to be 
repulsive; hut the whole womau^was not of the description that 
awakens and perjiel nates the .suhlimw passion, of which she co-» 
refed to he the' ohjecl. Slu‘ excited only admiration — the love 
which she sought, like Sajipho, was not to be vj'on b}' her men- 
tal accomplishments, and .she had too much acufencs.s, and fer- 
vour of fancy and affe.clion, to remain blind to the absence of 
reciprocity. On, that liead of romantic passion and symjiathetic 
union, she' continued deeply excitable, arid sironglv imaginative, 
he vond the period of age when tiiosc who liave been gifted Avith 
the kinel of attractions wliich she lacked, lose much of their 
power and their .suscejitihility. Madame de Saussure tells that 
there was “jiassion, or at least emotion, in all her attachments,” 
— that the)- ajipearod to differ “rather in intensity than in kind,” 
and were “naturally expansive, ar(feni, impetuous, and even 
stormy C' that for a Icftig time ‘^hc comprehended only her own 
manner of loafing, in wlialcver relation, and refused to believe 
the existence of sincere sentiments, that d-- not exjiress them- 
selves //Vcc Ac/’A',*” and t4)at she “ revolted against the obstacle.s 
which the frame of .society, and often human indolence, oppose 
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to tlie enjoyments of the heart.'’ It is obvious, that with such a 
temperament, and such ideas, the severest disappointments and 
mortifications were inevitable. 

Madame de Saussure elsewhere informs us that her friend 

profoundly lamented the lot of women, and more ])Drticidai’ly 
pitied those who were endued with eminent faculties, when de- 
nied the happiness of wedded love, in her eyes of all the great- 
est.” It appeared to her, in thx^ case, “ oqually,diiricult'for them 
to confine themselves within the narrow limits of their fate, or 
to overstep those limits without exposing' thcm8elves^,o pungent 
sorrows.” Her own sail experience was the teacher of this solid 
wisdom. — In secretly espousing, at last, a young officer, M. 
Rocca, claiming compassion for his wounds and debility — slie 
attempted to fill »ip the aching voi<l of her soul. JJocaus(', sh(' be- 
lieved that she had inspired, qj- because she fondly hoped to raise, 
the kind and degree of love and tenderness of which she deemed 
herself still capable, she incurred the..afUiclive duty of watching 
and assugging the ebb of a life which was to become as precious 
as her own. Ambition we have .specified as one of the, causes ot 
her comparative infelicity. She was not content to shijic and 
rule in the republic of letters alone; — she sighed .and strugsilcfi 
for power and distinction in every exalted .sphere; she would 
have conquered Napoleon, legislated for Ki'aiice, prescribed io’' 
Russia and Britain; in short, she meddled enmioiisjy and anx- 
iously with all sorts of public affairs. Tin; world may be in 
debted to this extrava.satlon of female thoughts and desires foi 
much of the pith of her Cojisidcraf/otis' on /he /•'rcnr/i /t'eruht- 
iion, but it helped to mar her own welfare. 

The support of Christian i^}et\ was wanting to Madame de 
-Stael,as well as the anchor of connubial love. Her friend mention.s, 
indeed, that from the ejicch of her fathei’s death, her religious- 
opinions became more decided; “ the vague of a poetic beliid’ 
ceased to .satisfy her cravings; she required a firm faith in that 
promise of immortality which alone saved her from despair ; .she 
had negd of being a Christian, because her father died a Chri.s-- 
tian f in her mortal struggle, she re])elled the terrors of death, 
by the thought that she was going to rejoin her father. ” Tliis 
was, truly, a close contraction of the Christian faith and hope ; 
too close for a per.son of her liabilities and moral constitution. 

is not to her genius, or to fortune, that wc must imjmtc the 
miscarriage of lier endeavours after haj)pincss. Her example i.s 
full of admonition agafnst fmmoderatc and incongruous avidities 
and efforts. Talents form a ))rc<luctive W(‘ssing for a female, 
if they are cultivated and applied conformably to her plain, na- 
tural destination ; simple domestic life is a safe, and not a very 
narrow sphere, of duty and pleasure. ^When the actual condi- 
tion of the two sexes in civilized society is sedately and broadly 
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examined, the lot of each is seen to have its inconveniences and 
its advantages ; and, perhaps, superiority cannot Ije asserted for 
either, on the whole. 

With regard to relative mental powers, wild speculation and 
su])erfluous ingenuity have been lavished on both sides of the 
fiucstion. In endowing each, PVovidcnce has distinguished the 
share ami quality, and separated the uses, in his general econo- 
my. would 4 *efer to Hannah ^More’s “Comparative V’iew of 
the Sexes,” for a rational and discriminative discussion of this 
tgpic. In tidducing cases of female scholarship, we have shown 
that females are at least capable of becorrfing learned in the ulti- 
mate degree, but we have not meant to recommend a classical 
education to our countrywomen. The German professor, Mci~ 
'tiers, well observes, that in the sixteenth, and first half of the 
rieventeeuth centuries, the moderi^ languages wore unpolished, 
and Jiad produced very few masterpieces; and therefore, the wo- 
men of genius, who were, desirous of cultivating their under- 
otandings and their hearts.were obliged to learn the ancient lan- 
guages, in whose works alone they could find the treasures of 
iseful and ornamental knowledge. This necessity has disappear- 
ed : the literature of each of the modern tongues, is sufficiently 
>efined and comprehensive. Our state of society, and the offices 
of an American wife and mother, are, moreover, such, that the 
lime requisite- for the jirojH'r acquisition of the Greek and Latin, 
cannot be afforded, and the application, or general usefulness of 
;iiis knowledge, would he much mor^ limited than it is in Hu 
rope 


Art. IX. — Memoir of De IVitt Clinton, with an Jippendij-. 
• - containing ii'umerovs documents, iliustrative of the^rinci- 
pal ei’cnts of his life. By David Hosack, M. D. F. R- 
-tto. .\ew-York: 1S29. 

When we first glanced at this volume, we were forcibly re- 
minded of an article contained in the fir,st number of the F^in- 
burgh Review, on Dr. Parr’s Spital sermon, in which' a ]udicrou.s 
comparison is instituted between tliat celebrated production, 
and its author’s scartely less «elebratcd wig. 'I’he similitude 
was said to consist in the immense “ tail” which each possess 
ed; the wig “.swelling out behind into boundless convexity 
of -frizz,” the sermon iniyea.sed to the size of a formidable vo 
hime, hr an innumerable mass of notes, whieh ‘*seem to eoneern 
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every learned tiling, every learned man, and ;dmo«1 every un- 
learned man, since the beginning of the world.” Thus it is with 
l)r. Ilosack’s work, Ihe body of which, that is (lie Memoir, is 
comparatively of inconsiderable dimensions, but the apj)ondix to 
it is of formidable amplitude. For this disparity, however, our 
author has assigned an adecpiate'reason in his jweface. lie states, 
that in endeavouring to ascertain tlie nature and extent of the 
services rendered by Governor ('linton in pnmioting Mhe eon- 
.struction of canals, it became n'ee,essarv to impiire, how far other 
persons had contributed, by their labours^lo the ac,coK)j)Iishment 
of the same great einl 

These inquiries Jinvt, noct'.ssarily, Irt] to n nmch moro ^Atr nsive invt*,sti;;'a'* 
tion of tins tJum was at fiisi c outomplatni. In the rourse* of liiis ('\anii- 

nation, to the lerrvat surprise of the autluii, nniutrous tacts tiave htcu rlisrlosett, 
and many valuable documents obtaiiuHl, w hirh lri\e m ver hitlu rlo uet n com 
innnieatfd to the world, and vtlnch viil Ur fotnui to ilUi.strate, not only llie hig'h 
ly importattl services rendered by Mr. t^hnton, hut tltos^ also by others who liavt 
not been before known and appreciated amon^iiTthe ueiutaotors oi the state, and 
to wltom much praise is due, for the benefits w Inch tlu ir talents and dlsmteia sV-d 
labours have conferred. 'Vhe number and exU nt ol tlu^s*- docuinenis, Ila^^‘ nna 
\OKlably enlarged the ap])endi\ ti) a \ ( ly uu' \ \)k ettNi ie!^|.rTh, and lia\t nect^ssa- 
nly delayed the publication of tin* woiL 'fhcse circumstances, inul the tune 
occupied in prociiring; some of the materials, wiii aceounl for the dis])io|)oi ijoi 
wliich wdl be found to i X'st bf twecui the ong:mal biot^raplix and th<‘ apj^. u led 
matter, (.^oiild llicse <lftFic\dii<.s have hi en eaiiier ton seen, measures nnglil h't\f 
been adopted tlie better lo luoe setuuil a inon* ainj)le Memoir, an I to have 
compressed the appendix vsitlun in(>n moderate inn. is 

It is the peculiar custom of our countr)' to signalize the <le- 
ccase of each of t)ur great*men, i)y piiijlic (li^course^ ; and lliosc 
discourses form a large and (juile uspeiUabli' poniou oV our 
literature. Several tributes of the kiiitl were (juickly p.ml to tJic 
manes of the cmiuenf Do Witt Cdiulou. Dr. llo.sack having 
been his most intimate frienu, v .'is suiiimoited by 1 lie Literary 
and Philosojihical Society of i\ew York to lead, as it were, in ( 
the chorus of just eulogy, lie has converted the panegyric,, 
wdiich h({ pronounced in obedience to that call, into tJie Me- * 
moir which lies before us, aii<l to which he has given a very* 
imposii^ and beautiful form, worthy of the subject. I^^is out . 
humUc purpose to mak«i an abstract of this biographicjfl ,com~' 
memoration. 

In his preface, Dr. llo.sack has olTered an ajiology' foi* any 
omissions or errors which may be discovered, by .stating tiiat 
they may be accounted for by the /act of his having been denied 
access to the private papers of his friend, in conseipience of the 
selection of the lion. C. <Spcncer, by tlie family of the deceas- 
ed, to he his biographer. 'J’liis (^■cumslanoe caused him to com- 
mence a correspondence with many of tlie personal friends of Go- 
vernor ^linton, and from the information imparted in their coni- 
.mimicalions, which are detailed in the appendix, and his ov, u 
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knowledge of Mr. (diiiton acquired b}- a long nnrl uninterrupted 
fri(!ndshij), he has compiled the present vohinK\ 

'J'he ancestors of l)e Witt Clinton were of Eiiglish origin, but 
for some generations antecedent to his father, liiey had resided 
in Ireland, which country his grandfather left in the year 172Jj 
fur the purpose of emigrating to A*merica, and settling with his 
family in the j)rovince of Pennsylvania. But contrary winds 
lorced the* vessel in which they Siyiod upon the shore of Cape 
('od, in the vicinity of which ])lace they lived until the spring of 
1731 , vvhen*liiey removed, tog(»the.r with the friends by whom 
th(‘v were acci)mpanied, to a jiart of TTlster* now Orange county, 
in X(nv-Voi'k. 'Kfiere they formed a flourishing and permanent 
SfUtlenumt. The first Mr. (dinton died in 1773 on the ItHli of 
Nove]]dj(*r. leavijig h(‘))incl him four sons born in this countrv, 
;u/rl one dauglitf'r a native of Ireland* 

.lamc's, the fatln r of llu* late; g<wernor, ^larried Miss Mar)^ De 
W ill, atnl attained tlie rank of ma ji^r^gem^ral in the arinj^ of the 
States, having serveil with gieai distinction dui^^ng the 
r(‘\’olntionarv war. 

I)(‘ Wilt (dinton was liorn on the 2d day of March 17G9, at 
Lilth* Britain, tlui reshhmee of his father, in Orange county, 
'riu* ludiinenls of his education were im])arted to him by the; 
liev. .lolm MofVal, from whose care he was removed, in 1782, to 
that of Mr. John Addison, then the liead of the academy at 
•Kingston, wh(*re he pr(‘pared himself for college. In 1784 he 
was adrnitlivl to the junior class in Cohinibia University, and was 
the tlrsf stiuUmt wlui entered that institution after the close of 
Ihe vveir. 1I(' received his degree of Bac helor of Arts in 1786, 
on.vvhirh occasi(>n lu* delivcTotl the^Latin Salutatory, a suflicient 
prcM'if of his proriciimcv, that duty bei»g always assigned to tlie 
Wst scholar of* the' edass. Ills talents for composition and debate, 
•were early displavcal in a society denominatec^ the Urarian, 
fo]-med by the students for the j>iirj)OSC of imjn-ovenient in both 
of those exercises. 

• Immedi**tely after Ids graduation, he commenced the singly of 
law witli^th(‘ late iTion, Samuel Jones, a counse llor of great erflii- 
Hence. ' After 1iu‘ customaiy noviedate. lie was admitted to the 
liar, buf 1)( lore 1 h‘ had time to acajedro a practice' pf any impor- 
tance, he was mad*' private secretary to his imcde (ioorge ('lin*' 
ton, tluMi gf)vei‘noj- of llie slalt', in vvhicdi cajiacity lie reniainc^jl 
during that ridativeX adnduist ration, which tcirminatcfl in 1795. 
In the intcu*im,h<! had hcam honoured '^’ith*tlie ofliccs ol secre-' 
tary to the hoard of rc'gf^nts of tli# university, and to tlie board 
of fortifications of N(;vv-^ ork. Tliese (‘vents. Dr. Hosack re-»- 
marks, may lx? consicU'red as the introduction ol Mr. Clinton to 
public and political life; fyr from that j)eriod, he was (h'voted. 
with t)ut a f(‘vv intermissions, to the service of the stale. 

\nr. — NO. 10 f> ^ 
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About, Itius luno be niiirried Miss Morin Kiatiklin, the cldesi 
daughter of Walter Franklin, Esq., an eminent luid afilnent mvs 
chant of Ncw-Vork, and a member of the Socifdy of Fricmds* 
li}" this union In* had seven sons and 1hi*ee daughters, of whom 
four sons and two daughters ar(' still in ('\isten(*e. Ills so(H)udt 
wife, whom he (‘spoused in fSlJh was Miss Falhariiie Join s, lh(' 
daugliter of th(‘ lat(‘ Dr. Thomas Jones ot JNevv-\ork, to wlu)sr 
varied excellence our author ])ays a feiding and wtdl-inerite,d 
tribute. 

Whc?i mentioning that Mr. Clinton early in life enrolled him 
,*^clf among tlic an(n\‘nt fraternity of Fremnasons, and alter lilh 
ing many of its most in)])ortant oHiees was advairaal, in ISltJ, to 
tin' higitest masonic ])OSt in the llnihal Stati“^, Dr, llt>s«u‘k l)e- 
stows a lofty encomium upon that oiiler. 

In 17f>7, Mr. Clinton was chos('n a UKunlxu* of tin' lei;i>iat ui c 
for tin.' city of NcvV“Y<^rk, the time \\li»*u the two great partirs 
which luive since di\ ided tlu' couulrx, v^ rvr «>, g;j »uzed. l!<' iin 
mediately embraced tin' republican oi dcuuocr.it j(’ side, which Itr 
was first induced to do for tin* ptu po^i* uf \ onhccling his uuch . 
Ccorge ('liuton, wlio was at that peiiod as>ail<‘d with great \(*lie 
menc(', by tlie leading men of tin* oliu'r parts. 

In llie 5’ear dillicuities ha\ mg ai iseii hmuec'ii (Josti tioi 

Jay ami tin* couinul oi aj)]>oinnneut, tlm conliani'rsv was sup 
]nu'led oil tin; part ot the latter by Mi', (dinton, tin n a nnuninu 
of that l;ody. It Avas linaliv settled 1>\ a convention w liicljs- «*rs 
scmbled at Vroauy in 1*^01, wlnm a jnodituMtnm of tine constitu- 
tion was idlech d in aceotdance witli the views euttO^jiYt-d 1>\ 
liim, as welt as Iw* llu‘ most eininenl staK snu*u (»f both parties, 
Subsecpu'ut ly U» that p(*riod,^lR* was lejx atediv elected to tin* se- 
nate of the stale, wlnue jn* Tirst inguislK'd himselfhy his su])port 
of e\'erv measure* calculated to jn’ornoic tlie cauj^W&f scienci*, a.rni 
benevolence. 

In lvS(^, Ik* was chosen to snj)j>Iy the vacancy in the senak* 
of the rnjon,occasion(‘«! by tin* resignation of (limeral Annsliong, 
and Remained in posse ssion of* his s(*at tor two sessions. >Vmonu,.. 
\im associate s in that ;ptgnst body, were some, of the most ejni- 
nent men vs ho have* refle'cted lustre ujnm our natie^nal councils, 
hut even there tlie gemiusof Mr, (Jintun slione with unsur|>assr'd 
brilliancy. 

Aftc‘r In' bad reliinpiislied Ids station as senator, In* was plac('(l 
m the ma^oraltv (d* x\(‘w-\*ork, in which ])Ost hv. continne'd until 
1S07, win*!! In* waS snfce(‘d(‘(l by Cohnue*! Marimis VVilhdt, a 
venerable and brave* soldier of^tln' r(*\oh><ion. In l.SOS, howe vt'r, 
lie was r<*a[>pointed to that oHice and n*tained it, (witli the inte'r- 
mission of one > ear during whierh lie was siipeirsealetl by Judge 
UadcliflV* in cons(*(|neiice of a cliange in tln^ political atinospluu'e,; 
until 1817, wJien llio violence of |>arly drove Jiim ijitolhe retire* 
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nu'nl of privali' life. Dm inir; that yoar, as woU as DSK; and a 
[)ortiou of 1S17, Ik' (‘in])lou‘(l his tinu: in tho cultualion of lot- 
tcrs, and in tU \ isi ii”' j)l:ni;> of jnihlic iinprov (‘mcnt and pldlan- 
ihrojyy, 

lii 1 « 17 , ]\Jr. r!i?tton nas (■.".Hod, h\ the almost nnunimous 
voice ol llu.' ipl!:d>i<mts of Ins stale, to lill the cliair of chief ma- 
gistr.'le ill tlie place of Daniel D. 'fompkins, win) hail been elect- 
ed V ice-l’residi-!.Uof the, I nite.d Siates. The two f^reat parties 
tormed a codition for the purpose of niakinii; iiiiu srovernor, so 
hii^li na.s thds.-e.M' enlerfained of his talents and exertions to pro- 
mote ll'e p'.dilje welfare, althoiij^h he liad (fissatislied tint rcpiibli- 
c.ins l>y opiiosinj!:, some years before, the second elevation of 
Ml. JMadi'-on to th“ Presidency, and friven threat offence to the 
Fe(ler.•d^st^ bt certain sentiments uhicii he had uttered. Durine; 
the first \eatsof liis adininistr.dion, nothing disturbed the har- 
mony ot tlie sl.ile, but after the task of /fisiributiiig offices was 
perloi med, discontent was excited, as might have been fore.seen. 
and tr.u.rjuiUitv desiroted. A .s\sleniatic opposition v\^s then 
commenced to Ids measures h) persons of ixith parties, but espe- 
(•iall\ ol tin- repuhlican, who .iceiised him of having violated his 
f.iilb \\ iih ihcin, and declared they never would be satisfied until 
be had received the punishment, by being remov(‘d from office, 
ofwliat tliey termed “his desertion of their standard. Dy dint 
of great exertions, his adv ersaries succeeded in obtaining a major- 
iiy'iirst in the senate, and then in the assemlily, and as the end 
of liH fertn approaclied in every nerve was straim'd to pro- 

viMit his reeleclion. In order to attain their object, they ev'eu 
induced Daniel 'ronipkiiis, at the lime still Viee-l^resident, who, 
from his great popularity in hi.s i;i^tiv'e state, was emphatically 
styled “tlie n^n of the people,” to Ixicome their candidate. 

'J'he oonie»^vvas one of the most warm and animated descrip- 
tion, and for some lime the issue W'as extremely.pruhlematieal. 
Rut ujKiii telling the vuites, which amounted to 1^0,000, Mr. 

'. ('llntoiT was found to have received a majority of from one to two 
■•thousand. “Thisj” oh.se?’ves J)r. llo.saek, “was considered by 
Uis friends a great triumph, because on his,part there w'asnothhig 
to urge but iii.s talents and services; bis jiartisans had not been 
well organized, whilst his ojiponenis were mighty as a party, and 
liad as their champion a man who had been deservedly popular 
during the. war, aiul who.se very misfortunes since that period hqj.1 
endeared him still more to his friends.” 

'J’heir elforts to deprive him of his station Ravini^ failed, the op- 
po.sition jiroceeded tous<*cvery nie^ns ol throwing(iiffieiiltic.sin the 
way of his administration ; and as one ol the most elfectual modes 
of doing so, undertook to remove hi.s Iriends irom office, and suh- 
vtilule for them his most indefatigable enemies, which measure, 
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the majorities they possessed in belli houses and in (he eouneilof 
appointment enabled them to accomplish. Jn the year 1821, 
when party spirit raged with the greatest violence, they proposed, 
and unfortunately succeeded in (dliu-ting, a change in the consti- 
tution of the state, ostensibly for the purpose of obliterating its 
defec-ts. But the real motiv(* of it was the desire to, gratify tlu'ir 
animosity, by abridging the power of the governor, extending 
the right of suffrage, and reino,ving, those judginf who were known 
to entertain towards him, sentiments of friendship and attach- 
ment. ' ' 

Fortunately, the “canal policy” had been so well and firnii> 
established, that his opponents did not dare to attack it; and hav- 
ing succeeded iu tliat fai'ourite object, lie jirocceded in his plans 
of internal improvement and usefuliu'ss, umlismaied at tlx- fury 
of the storm by whieh he was assailed. But, unwilling to hr 
again the cause of so l)^.'eh dissension, he deeliimd offering him- 
self as a candidate for rceleelion in and sought the sliades 

of pri\:^te life, after discharging for li\c conseciitiv e years, the 
functions of chief magistrate. Tin* a'^rimonioiis feelings, liowc'vi'r, 
of his enemies, wi;re not allayed by his retireimml. hut eonli- 
nued still to influence' tlieir conduct towanls him. 'rite enthusi- 
asm manifested in his favour at the canal ei'lelir.ition whicli oc- 
curred in tlctoher 182.1 at Albany, aroused tlx'ir jealou.sv to 
such a degree, that soon afterwards they dejirived him of liig 
station as canal commissioner. I’o that office lie liad he/m ap- 
pointed on the 1 .'Uh of Ntarch 1810. by a resolution of the se- 
nate, on motion of the lion, .lonas Pl.itl, then a member of that 
body, and one of his most eflieient eoadjutor.s in his efl’orts to 
aceompli.sh the great plan of^'tiland navigation. 

We have pur[K)sely avriiled entering into a narrative trf the: 
canal-scheme w ith which Mr. ('linton w as so intimately coiiljlct- 
ed, as it w'ould^ he, iu our opinion, supererogatory, in conse- 
quence of the numerous and detailed accounts which have been 
given to the w'orld already, of its rise, progress and ac.complish- 
ment.«- An elaborate* history of it is containejl in the work he-' 
for? us, many pages of the Memoir itself having been devoted to 
that topic by the author. 'Phe appendix consi.sts almost entirely 
of communl(;a1inris and speeches concerning it, and therefore 
we refer to that jiortion of Dr. Hosaek’s volume, those vvlvo. 
mpy be desirous of perusing all the: valuable information ro.speet- 
ing the New-York canals “ en masse*,’’ in [irefenmce to hunting 
it amid a large number of'fugitive pamphlets and memorials. 

Had the e.on.struetion of these monuffients of public .spirit 
occasioned detriment and loss, instead of the immense bene- 
fits wh'ich have accrued from if, how (hfl'erent the light in whieli 
the idea of it would now be viewe(j ! Instead of being ve 
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iienUcd as public benefactors, Clinton and his patriotic asso- 
ciates wotdd be considered at the present day as a set of vision- 
ary enthusiasts. Experience furnishes abundant confirmation o( 
the line of V'^oltaire — 

“ I.e parti le plus juste cst ctlui do vainqiicur,” 

as well as eonvincinc; proof that it is applicable alike to civil and 
to ntiliiar}* undertwkings. . , 

When Cleon, the .\tjienian demaj]fo^ue, offered in anassemhly 
of the j)eopl<^ to undertaKe an expedition against the Laeedeino- 
nian garrison in Sphaeteria, which had liitherto successfully re- 
si'^led every atlenftpt of the forces of the republic ooninianded hy 
the alih'st generals, all were struck with amazement at the rash- 
ness of such a proposal from one who had never exhibited any ca- 
pacity for war, and all considered it as an ebullition of overween- 
ing vanity and conceit. Hut when he rjiftirned victorious with 
a luimr'T'ous hoily of jirisonersi, fortune having fivoured lifs arms, 
e\< rv tongue was loud in acclamation, and nothing waj> heard 
save encomiums on th(‘ valour and skill of the leadiT, even from 
the moutlis of those who had previously been most forward in 
ridiculing liim as an iril(nn])erate boaster. 

It has been oliserved by Dr. .fohtison, that projection, even 
when visionary, is not always the folly of a fool, hut often tin* 
con^e(plellce of a “ capacious mind, crowded with variety of 
knowlMilge, .'ind heatcnl hy intenseness of thought.” To projec- 
tors, mankind are indebted for many of the most valuable dis- 
eovoritis in natural science, and the invention of numerous artu 
most efficacious in promoting human wcllare. ('hemisiry owes 
some of its most important principhij^ to the search after the grand 
elixiwind the philos<»pher's stone, — eircumstanccs which siionld 
shi^H from utter ridicule those whose projocls may seem to be 
beyond tlu^ reach of human power. , 

The measure of removing Mr. Clinton, from his situation as 
canal commissioner, was so arbiti’ary and unjust, that it excited 
•universal (lissatisf;jction. No reason could he assigned ior it, 
except that of personal ill-will. For, ])o\vever earnestly Ills 
claims may hav'C been disputed to tJie credit of being the 
original proposer of the canal-scheme, no one could deny that 
he was the most, or at least one of the most, lirm and efii- 
caoious of its supporters. He persevered in his attachment 4o 
it amid dilficullies and obstacles that would have aj)palled an 
ordinary mind, with ardour so uurebiitirng, that its success 
seemed to be always <the deareit wish of his heart. 1 his un- 
grateful return, therefore, for his King and untiring services 
in its behalf, could not fail to excite feelings ol indignation in 
every generous breast, anjJ bis enemies soon had reason to per- 
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tcixe that tlioy had ovcrsljof the mark. W(' cannot resist the 
teim-tatioii of transcrihin»; the eloquent language of Dr. Il4)saek, 
in reference to tliis outragt'ous proceeding. 

**<)ri i1h‘ IJih oT ApVil 1H21, tlio day of the session of that a day 

uhieh will hti ever meinttiahle in tfif* h»'>loiv of this stnre^ I)e Witt (dmlcn, by 
an ainnist miarnmous vntt- of both 'unises of tin* lei^islutiire, was irtnoved fiom 
the oMue of ran.'d coiniii.s^’oiier , the* man who had been manv yeais one of the 
greatest benefactors oftlns state, :in<l who at the very moment when his laT)on»‘; 
were' sU'ipended, wasactivt.lv em;Uw(/ d m the eoinplt f.od ot ties woik, which 
distine^m.shes the aj;*e and ronniry m which it lias been accon>jjlisbeil , pu'balily 
for tie samt' rcMson that the Alleoiian-^ -!, ‘v!k i b\ Hi * osli.n tie \ Icioisb- 
ed the’i’ \ristidL‘-i, tli it tin \ ww i*e \vi aru d n,ib bcaiin^^^ tie* fOjnMnned. jn.e-^es 
btstowetl upon the l^oo-!, tlie virtnoti‘^, tie* just .\n-,t .h s, om* |nv si. nia’’\ t *> 
could also allci^^e, as the best deft nee to be advaiKcil toi ite ir lei^b banded act 
of cruelly and tolly, lliat they too w ert* vveariiaj with Iiearnij^ tlu‘ unce.isini; jilau- 
dits bestowed upon (Jlinton, the idol, the Aristides of his conntrv. Such was 
the inthg'oation ert utt d lhroiu*(enil every part of the stale b> ihis'n.ost t*\1iaoi- 
thnarv. this maniacal pio<'o({nrc of a th hluralivc bodv , that as was tu Hf* 

cKptcttd, tf proilucad an ,^n»ost ninva'isal reaction nt his hivour* Jake tie 
chaiiw nl ('o](itnhe> aiu'r his descoverv of anew worM, this unjust un«l o^llotI'^ 
act, onh s'lted to t nhancr the v dot-eflns ,v*!vices, to dishuiioin hi- tie mu % 
tonvet m/ns* sirom^K tie ailct*^ ion> ot in**fiu nds, and tie* |.;raMt»Kk (/f les coniiti 
to jinniorij]!/.- a.id to neien'vilv ins nam : w di*- t In' <l**ed> he liad dom , and lie 
conntrv le^ liad ..iviul H in t tie event w sili h.> acMistone d sell pos>i >'> nn , 
he cainilv ictned onld tie stoim tlien rav.;m»; neeht lie e\j)*Midi d, when he a.’fani 
rose s.ipi nor to his cnemu and tvi * V'ov misfortune w ith wiiu ii 'in v hud <. nd' a 
vouicil to overwlieim hund' 

All iiitt'rdsliiit' nm'oiird of [/nmotniipos in ti)<‘ loa,i‘^o‘dtH*c 
with rk‘i>;;ir(l (o Mr. (’lintou'^ is ‘jjmmi itt an ablt* com- 

iTiunitnition, (O)nlainn(l in {\\v .ipjxMulix, fro*n W illiam Sinrifp Kstp 
editor ot tlu^ N<’W"\ nrlv ( 'mninvr(*ial Advcrlistuk who wa.s pre- 
stmt in the Imost at the litm'. We >h’tH Iranseiihe that portion 
whirl) ha.s innned laTt* reierimm^ to tin* '•extr.mi'ihnarv* Iransae- 
tion,"'* vdlheh we havr* i)f'eii j/oinnhia. 

p <1 

“ 'rhl.s Ifai sli and sfitol^re t nuanie was eflectcd a joint resolidlon of the 
two branches o) tlu* legislature, on ’he Idih of April 1821*. \o satisfacten y ev- 
ens for It has hsi tj o: i v t ; can ’k made 'He* most tliat can be said in f xtenu- 
ulion of it is, fi*at it was doiu, ai .t m >nient of iiit;!* j>olitj<'aJ excitement, d’he tle*n 
:i]vprf)achlnj:.f presidential eh ctirin, had called into action many ani.;ry jia^sion^, 
ami fierce conflumn^* opmuins, touchiu'd' ^reat measure m\ olvini’;’ the supposed 
isjj^bts 4>ftlu‘ peojiUMo a direct p ulicipalioii in the t‘lcrli<wi of president. It wa? 
well-known that a iar;j;e maj(p’ity of tin* pco’ple of this state Here in favour of 
Mr. \dains, at tliat tnm , and it was believed that a small inajoriU of the 
turc preierred the el»u lion of Mi, thawd'ord. Hence the friends of the forinei 
Well* desirous of Ukinji^ from the kg-islidurc the power of appointm].;^ tin* elec- 
tors, and of referrmpj;' the choice immediately to the peoph*. And the friends of 
the latter candidate, were c ([ually anxious to retain the power in their ow n hands 
I’Ik* political revolutions rd 1821-2'J, winch had swept away the old coiistitutior-, 
arul chang-ed, in soim respects, Jhe a.s]>ect of our polmcul anrJ civil institutions, 
fiacl likewise ft Mr. (’Inilon m temporary retirement Ihmi the chair of stale 
And although nuaily halanced upon thi, pre.SKlentiaf fpiestion, a large majority 
of both brandies of the legislature weie in (kcidc<l political hostility to him. 'Flu 
conscfjuence of tins ]n*cidi:ir state of things wa-», tluit tlie friends of Mr. Craw'- 
ford, and the opponents of the electoral law, ikwisefl tlic rc'sohition for Uu’ rtmao- 
val ol Mr. (dinton, simply as a political rune dr guerre. Availing themselves of 
the buppobcd unpopularity of Mr. Clinton, at that moment, they hoped at once 
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to cxtinpf'uish {ill claiTiour tipon the subject ot‘ the c lectorul law, and ruin tlie 
can've of Mi\ Atlaiiis, bv identifying* the friends of tills nieasiirc* iukI this candi- 
date , witli wliat thev were pleas^id to consider the hjoken fortunes of tiie diiis- 
trious lndl^i<hlal tiu n sidfc ring t)ic pains of political hainshim ni. pvojtxt 

was devised, and the wliole sclietne matured, as I lia\e tlu' aulhoi.tv <)f a highly 
respectable member of the senate who was ])resent, lor savine, in a seh(t and 
ratlu r intormal caucus, on the evening before the act was peipetiait d No ('nc, 
it is b( h(‘ved, WiOiild have ilenied the higli-handcd an 1 ilann.* inpist n cd the 
measure. Ihit It was a large stake lor W’htch they weie ])IaMnL\ , and in the 
heat of an e^nbitt< red^ parlv contest, politicians an* too oft( ji in tlie habit of 
jiraetising upon tlie maxim, that llie ‘Tnd jilstifies the iin itits/ 

“It was l)-*ln‘\ed l^y the leaders in the [inj *el, that (»n a r< /dution foi there™ 
il ot Ml. {^i'liTon, the opponents of Mr. (‘rviuTen!, aini, asthtt |.ri r .lefl, 
of Mr. Clinton aNo, w’oid 1 almost to a man vo'e in thf* m’giit ve. And iiomtl.al 
inon.v'ut they wer*' Jo havr heen tlenounccti as * Iinlo im:. T ut* de\ u e was 
i un->'der' r. th^* nt plt/s ultra <d' political cnnmng Hut unfoituna'- tor »ts ]>ro- 
je('t<Ms, tbongb most fmtunatc, as it proved, fur tiie i^reat object .t,.,a.nst whom it 
was anned as 1!ie last i.Jal stab, tbc t ifect was din’Cth Ihe reve rse of what had 
bi < n antKipated 'The lesolution was moved in tin s*uiut(‘, and instantly adopt- 
ed. • — 1( wa^ tlien s. nt down to tlie a^-sembh for cmxui rence, w lie re it was re-* 
c'* V ed tu*-^ die house wa> mi tin' point o/\>djonrymg ^/V. P was receiv’cd 
wpb unm "'pj d astoih ^bnrvTxt b\ C'^mv mi“'''n i vv iio had not been intrusted with 
th ' I A sMj 1 oi painr s* t'lin d to pn v ul, and men looked at t*ach (>lher 

w hlivt 'I ain. 1 nut*' rabr- an»a/eOK n* • Vs t Iwv. just icm.\ik» d, tliefloiise was 
on tn< vi pv pout ot I'stled ailioimnnent, am) rnunv vil'tliv member*' were p ick- 
Mu' di ■ j; ip ' 1 ' ‘Ip. m t ben (U a > tlmv w c re imiv ing tb^^' 1 * wlien ou *(.so- 
\ P.oa ani’fe.n.' .1. Mr t 'unnnw> h^^'^b Montgo.aciy ( oimU , who was a 
hut, ho;delnaii<d h. iu, ainl m n ality wdial Muik Antony ]):taendcd to be — 
*‘a tuaUi i.dio/ i, an, w)e' spr»k» light on,” was m tilt ac' of putting on Ins over- 
r*ii: Ihit tin I' di o'th' m n^od hv -.Italing and aliasln'd, it was nv)t the case with 

il m. AVsih !)nt a mminnl t-ir icdleetion, ilmging Ins coal ('Ver his arm, heltiin™ 

e\i to tut' Sjx .dv* i, uutl wnh a comotenanee glowing w dh geiieious indignation, 
ga\e \\[{f ram e P' h.-> tt^ iing.s in In hi aiul manly Renluneiits, in language warm, 
an<' pio'teding spoutaiu ouslv from theluait. Hie appt'ui^ how ev er, of tins 
[laP oi.c man, w lio !y»s smu i been Munmom'dtoan eaiiy giave, was vam. Many 
<}t lie. aldf.sland best men, thongh jinckt'd to tin ht art willi llu* injustice of the 
ih ' d, wcix \ (t leaitid of sirirts and piH.dls, and in the doubt ,uul perlni liation 
ot tht* iiio.m nt, V (Vied tor i he fatal u solntion'^'lliei e was a want of moral lomagc 
in tins inaMti, w h!« !i (’I'uiot be ( \cnseil. 'Fh^ cpiesuon should have !)eei) melT** 
upon it-'. n»< rits, whamvei imglit liavc been the conse(|in nees Still, liowf'ver, 
tln te is much ni the attending circumstances, to initigati Mn* sharpness of our 
( efioiix; and the result was all that tin* friends of civiJ iibci^v, and foi's to [>iO' 
scjijition and infolciunee, could have desired.” 

I'olont.'! Stout: tlien proeeeils to descrilM*, we liave alrea- 

dy Uated, tlie uiTiversal iiulij^nation, and coiuiilcte reaefiotj in 
IVir. Cliiitou’s I'avour, whieli the me.ir^lire pruiluceil. Public 
ineetinj;s were eonvened in every part oi'the stale, vchich were 
thj-ooi;ed, and ieldresses exju'essive ot Ihe neueral leeling were 
presented to him froia all (piarlers. 

His tiieiuls ilid not permit the opportimily to escape, Rut 
airaiii l)roiiii,]it torward their favourite, in l!»- year 182 - 1 , as a ean- 
diilate for the |i;overiKyshi]), and carried his election by one ol tlic 

“ • It is said, and T l>cl:>’Vf the stoi) i^ not apoclii) lilial, tint the mover was pc 
onlv member ot tin* senate, who vvonhl consent to use tii Ins plac» and oiler it, 
and there was a div ision of labouiMU the operatuiu a - n w. s, o-vr’ up n- jei wuotr ly 
anotlu r copied ii, and a tlnul ])re-.L:'jh d 
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most truimpiiant majorities on record. He received 30,000 votes 
more than (Colonel Young, liis adversary in the contest ; and du- 
ring the rest of his career as chief magistrate, which terminated 
only with his life, experienced no more of that virulence of op- 
position by which it had been marked. In 183t), he was re- 
clecU'd by a majority of foilr thousand votes ov„er his oppo- 
nent, Judge Rocin^ster, who was supported as the administia- 
tiou candidate, that is, as the, candidate of these who' were de- 
sirous of maintaining President Adams and his friends in office; 
and as [)arfy feeling was highly excited t6uching the (Question who 
should be prcsidetit,lh?jtcireum.stane,eissunicienttoa,ceount in great 
measuri', for the large number of voles which tlw latter received. 
T)r. Hosack observes, that “after this election, until the time of 
his death, (iovernor Clinton had been so successful in obtaining 
the aj)j)rohation and suppoihof both houses of the legislature, as 
well as of his fellow-citt.^ens throughout tlie Union, and had gain- 
ed such a complete victory over the party Avlings of former 
times, t,hat next to tin* two leading canditiales for the presidency, 
his jirospect of eventually attaining to that elevated station, had 
become greater than that of any otlier citizen of the United 
Slates?” 

In consequence of an accident, JMr. Clinton had for some years 
been dejirived, to a certain extent, of his accustomed exmrise, 
and allliough his habits of living were rigidly temperati’, he 
hecanie jilethoric, and was rendered extremely sensitive to the 
changes of the atinosjihere. In the autumn of 1827, he. was at- 
tacked with a catarrhal affection of the tliroat and clwst, whicfi, 
being neglected. Iirought on a fatal ilisease of the heart. 

Our author, when on a to Albany, alioiit a week before 

Mr. Clinton's deccasi , was ^t^lrk by the cliange in his health, 
and communicated coididi-nt ially to Ids eldest sou, and to some 
of liis connexityis and friends, “ his imudneiitly alarming situa- 
tion. ” “lOven too,'’ he observes, “at this period lie was daily 
taking bodily exer'dse, performing with Ids cliaracterisf ic alacri- 
ty aiui,euergy his o/licial duties at the capital, and his ndiul di— 
reefed to everv object i^xcejit liis hisdth, and his owm immediate ’ 
condition, of widch lie was ev er too regardless, and, at this lime, 
totally mimiiidful.'’ 

On the Fritlay before ws death, Or. Ifosack had a long con- 
ve*’sation with idiii in li» library, and took leave under the ful- 
lest coiivictioii, as he sa}^, that he should never see Mr. Clinton 
more. 

On the next Monda 3 Vthe 11th of Felmifiiy 1821), after riding, 
performing his usual avocations, and dining with some friends, 
Mr. Oiintoii retired, as he was wont, to his study, for the sake 
of transacting business, and devoting, some time to his literar\'^ 
pursuits. “While sitting,” we employ Dr. llosack’s words. 
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“in his library, Jh‘ Avas suddenly seized Avith a sense of oppres- 
sion and stricture across his chest: he spoke to )iis son, sitting 
near him, Avho Avas then Avritin^, performing some, duty that had 
been directed by his father, and described to him the distressful, 
and. as he feared, fatal sensation he experienced. Medical aid Avas 
instantly called for. JJy the direction of his son, some drink Avas 
given. He AA'alked in the hall, but soon returned to his chair in 
I he library*; — the hand of deathyvas ppon him — feis head fell upon 
Ills breast. A physician arrivedj' but too late : — all efforts, though 
nnnemittinglf continued for some hours, to recall hu parting spi- 
rit, proved unavailing ;-T-se.nse, consciousn&ss, intellmence, had 
fled forever: — niton was no more. The l^gart-renmag event 
was cnnnnunicated In his agonized family j and, with the rapi- 
dity of an electric shock, pervaded the city : the hQtwc <*f motiniing 
was insl.'intly .surrounded by his neighJioursand numerous friends, 
who could scarcely credit the reality of hi^eath.*’ Title next day, 
ever\ thing betokened the gei|pral soitoav and All business 

wiif, suspended, except the necessary preparations for obse- 
tjuies, and measures for testifying respect and veneration. Nought 
hut l;nnent.ation was heard, accompanied with praises of the dc- 
f eased, even from those who had been his bitterest political oppo- 
nents. As Dr. Hosack remarks in the Appendix, a volume of in- 
Hi'difiatc size would be requisite to detail the numerous, public tc.s- 
uiiionials of respect, paid to the memory of Govei'ttor Clinton, 
iliroughout the state dnd nation. The legislature of the state, the 
eonimon councils of the cities of New-York and Albany, and most 
of the public institutions with which he had been connected, all 
-met, and passed resolutions indicative of the profound regret they 
experienced at his loss, and the gijgat resjKiCt they entertained 
for his character. Every funereal honour Avas paid to his me- 
mory that could be devised. 

The personal appearance of Mr. Clinton was dignified and com- 
manding. He was more than six feet in height, finely formed, 
amd well ju’oportioncd. “ His carnage was elevated, his moA’^e- 
.■ments deliberate aryl dignii^itd, sometimes manifesting great ear- 
nestness, but never precipitancy.’’ His hqgd Avas remarkahle for 
the great breadth and heH^t of his forehead, and was covered by 
bair of a brownish colour. His complexion Avas brilliant ;his nose 
Grecian ; his lips thin, arid of pe^iar configuration, says 
Dr. llosack, that some critics have dOTmcd indicative of cl®^ 
quence. His eyes were pf a dark haz%^ colour, lively and ex- 
pressive, and the mu.sclds of his face wSre strongly marked, es- 
pecially when he was chnvcrsing,*or spcftking in public. 

Having thus given a description of the outward man, we may 
now consider the features ofliis mind, and A'iew his clwrahler as 
a public officer, and a private individual. 

In regarding it in the former light, w'e must first consider him 
VOL. v. — NO. 10. 
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in tlic capacity of a public luuu'faclor ; for it is a>. such that he i«! 
entitled to the brijrhicst and most durable renown. Plowevei 
opinion may difler with re^anl to his political conduct, no one 
can refuse to acknowledge the extent and importance of his na- 
tional services, and, we may assert with I'onfidence, that if the 
inhabitants of the state of New-York were called upon to decide 
on the person to whom they are most deeply indebted, it would 
be conceded by them, with ^carceh’^ a disseut-ing voice, that Dc 
Witt Clinton is that man. His public career was one of unremit- 
ted devotion to the advancement of the interests, m an especial 
manner, of-hfe native* state ; a devotion which no obstacles could 
chil], which no iiigratitude, no perversion of the motivt;s hv 
which be was actuated, could destroy. 

We have alr^gdy mentioned, that the lionourof being the on 
ginator of'tiie canal project Jias been denied to Mr. Clinton, and 
thoughjt is by no .'me.yis our purpose to engage in the contro- 
versy upon that sifbjecl, wliicb is nearly threadbare, we may 
be pcnjftittcd tp-state what is said in relation to it by our author 
After a labortel^ investigation, notwithstanding bis partiality foi 
the subject of' his Memoir, he coincides in opinion wdtli thosi 
who have impugned Mr. Clinton’s title to the jialm ; but tif 
whom he accords It, we cannot positively decide. The; oonti i- 
butors to i^al nayigation in the state of New-Vork, he distri- 
butes into four great classes: in the fii'st, he enumerates those 
who foresaw<«pd predicted, from the general face of the country, 
the union of the lakes, the creeks and the rivers of the w est, b\ 
measures calculated to remove obstructions, improve tlie natural 
navigation then existing, and ultimately, by different outlets, to 
connect the same witli the ocean. In tlii.s i-lass, are (^adualader 
■Golden the older, Sir lletwy jMoorc, George Washington, fleoi’ge 
Clinton, and (rouvenieur ^lonis. 'I’he second class is composed 
of those vyho made the projiosal to join, by means of canals, the 
waters of the Jfudson to those of Lake Ontario, or Lake Erie, 
or both; such as (Christopher Colies, Jeffrey .Smith, Elkanali 
Watspn, Philip Sehuyltu', Jeasc HaaiUpy, and Joshua Ji'oreman.— 
The third consists of (|jose, w'bo, in & year 1810 , wen* chiefly 
instrumental in elfertinga direct intcriHdeommuiiieatioa belwi'en 
Lake Erie and the Atiantic, among whom, Thomas Eddy, Jo- 
nas Platt, and De Witt Clintaili, occupy the most conspicuous 
place. The fonrtii class comprises all those who have promoted 
and assisted the great work by their influence, their labour, or 
their purses, the nuillbcr'of whom is too considerable for a ,s{)c- 
(Jification of names. « • 

Hut it is, not only by bis exertimis to promote tlie cause of in- 
•ternalwufiovement., that Mr. Clinton is distinguished as a pub- 
lic benefactor; his connexion with v.'yrious religious and charita- 
ble institutions gives him still further claim to that most honoura- 
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ble of all titles. In every |)Ossible way he endeavoured to evince 
the sincere and ardent desire he felt to advance the welfare 
of the human race, for he was not one of those who imagine 
they have performed every thing that duty requires, when they 
have laboured for the happiness of those with whom they are 
immediately connected either by sWial or political ties. He was 
one of the most uniform and el^cient suppiorters of that noble 
institution) the N«w-Vork Ilo^pitaj, and mainly contributed by 
his exertions, which were zealously seconded by the late emi- 
nent philanrtiropist, Thbmas Eddy, to the pass^e of an act 
of the legislature, in consequence of which the Iffloomingdale 
Asylum for thg Insane was founded. The,,^cw-York Orphan 
Asylum also lies under great obligation to Him for the patronage 
of the state which it enjoys. His services in the com- 

mon school fund, were of the most eflicient Jkind. Me was one 
of the founders of that .system, and coj<finued through every 
stage of its progress to assist it by his advice and his efforts, 
'fills fund is now superior in extent to any in ffte Union, af- 
tording an annual revenue of niore than 200,006 dollars. It 
was at Mr. Clinton's suggestion, that the Lancasterian method 
was adopted, which he considered, to use his own words in his 
sp(H*c.li to the legislature in 1818, “an invaluable improvement, 
uhioli, by a wonderful combination of economy in e?^ense, ancl 
rapidity of instruction, has created a new era in' education.’^ 
He was al.so one of the founders of the Free School societies 
of the Presbytt'rian faith, of which class of Christians he was 
a .sincei'e bid liberal member. 'This was formed for promoting 
the edncatien of youth as preparatory to the ministry, and over 
it, Mr. (diiiton presided from May 182-1, till the period of 
his <teath. He also interested bini^^di warmly and (;iKcacioii.s- , 
ly in the Infant School Society of iS^ew-York, an institution 
imdef the snpe.rintendencc of ladies, anti tlie lipl of the Jdnd 
established in the Unitt'd Slates. He endeavoured, when go- 
vernor, to ameliorate the condition of the Indian tribes, by every 
•tneans in liis powty, and held various confereiu'es with si^no of 
thmn in order to elToct that object; nor t^il ihe imlujppy sons of 
Africa want reason to entertain towards liim leelingsol atiection 
.and gratitutle. 

hi 1808, he was instrumental in obtaining an a])propriation of 
100,000 dollars from the slate legislaUii e, ftir the puri>osc of fty- 
tifying the city of New-York ; and was jiresident ol tltc board ol 
commissioners, whose duty it was to sfljicrfiitencMhe works that' 
Avere in operation on J^aten Islaad, and other places in its vicini- 
ty, for the defence of the city. 

The promotion of agricuitup’, ivas oiv* of the chief and earliest 
objects of liiiS solicitude, apd in his very (:t’-’t message as gover- 
nor. he extolled its advantages, and pressed upon Uie legislature 
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(lie consiileralion of measures for its suppoii, TJie consequence 
of iiis exertions, was the passage of an act in 1819 for the form* 
atiou of agricultural societies, whereh'y, as Dr. ilosack remarks, 
though all the benefit may not have accrued that was anticipated, 
a salutary impulse has been given to the system of hu.sbandry 
throughout the state of New-i ork, the gooil effects of wdiich are 
experienced at the present day. Mr. Clinton was likewise an 
active member of the Socie^^f Arts and Manufactures, “and 
always supported the propriety of encouraging ail measures by 
which we might be rendered indciiemltnl of foreign aid, though 
he was sceptical of that policy, w'hicli looked l.) the government 
for its interference and proU'ciion.” • 

As an acknowledgment of their gratitude for the services ol 
I)e Witt Clinton, in relation to the canal, the merchants of Niwv- 
York presented to him twq superb silver vases, on the 19ih of 
March 1825, on w’hich ^occasion an aildress was delivered h\ JVIr. 
Isaac S. Hone, to which the governor returned an ajiproin iati 
and feeling agj^'er. 

The political character of Clinton has been v'.niousIy re* 
prcsenteil, as that of every promiiieiit man will be: whilst his ene- 
mi(!s have reviled it for inconsistency, accusing him of having 
abandoned his party during the canvass which resulted in the 
second cle^don of Mr, Madison, and after his elevation to the 
governor^tp of his state, his friends have been equally zealous 
ill emblazoning it as a model every' way ‘worthy of imitation. 
It would be a useless task to examine now the justness of the 
charges which have been preferred against him ; it is enough 
for us to know', that although for a time his political liori/.oii may' 
have been overcast, the varv'ing clouds were in (he tuid eutir^^|L 
^dispersed, and that the pwieid of his tuliiiinistratiou is at ]>resa3F 
almost universally conceded to form the brightest cjioch inwB 
history' of tlio ^tate of New-York. His career as chief nial^fa 
trate, as well as in the station of mayor, was markiul, saysjH^ 
Ilosack, by inc.orrujitible integrity, indexible lirmne.-s, unsffwlren 
persoijfil courage, jj^d a vigilant attention to Jhe interestS'of thl^ 
stattfe and of the eity. jln the latter capacity, of mayor, be ex- 
torti-d eulogy frtun all, by the dignity, the ability and de.sjiatch, 
witli wliich he faTlbrined the functions o( pie.siding ollicer of the 
common council, aiul the c.are he took of the miinici])al eoncerus 
of^the city. 

As a judge, his learning and ability liave iorjiietl the theme of 
lofty encomium with*tho!te who were qualified to speak upon the 
subject. Jfe was ealh-d to perform judiciSI duties both hy virtue 
of bis office wlten mayor of New-York, and when a senator in 
■he stjite legislature as a member of the court of Hriors, the ulte- 
rior tribunal of the judici.tty of NcviijVork. In Ibe Ap])e!idix, 
(here is a letter from the lion. Richard Riker, tlie pn;sent re- 
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corder of Ncw-York, written in answer to an epistle addressed 
to him by Dr. Hosack, requesting his opinion as to the judicial 
character of Mr. Clinton, *irom which we extract the following 
[)a,s.sage : 

“ Mr- Clinton was the chief mag^istrate of out City for nearly ten years. As such 
he wus the presiding judge in the court offeeneral Sessions. During almost the 
whole of that period I was the district attorney, and. tcomlucted before hinf the 
criminal biiswess of the city. You ask g^VC hi^j^liracter in the liighU im- 
portant station of judg?. My answer he opinion, one of the 

safest judges that ever presided in a lie was pa- 

tient — discrimiifating— master i»f all the great pnji^ptes of cSiminal law — severe 
when justice required it, but alw^ays inclined to the sijje of mercy*” 

His judicial opinions have received lofty cpmmendation from 
some of the most distinguished lawyers of j^ay. In the Ap- 
pendix, two letters arc inserted concerning one frhm the 

reh hrated Chancellor Kent, and the pthcr from Counsellor Samp- 
son ; the former says — ^ 

“Though T cannot subscribe to ail their conclusions, yet yo^ will find them to 
ha\e bven ably written, and they do much credit to his vlgofdds power of rea- 
soning, and the force and fervour of hfs style. Some of them are mdflels of ju- 
dicial and parliamentary eloquence, and tt>ey all relate to important questions 
aflVcting constitutional rights and personal liberty.” 

Mr. Siimpson says — 

“ Mr. Clinton most undoubtedly was master of the great and lading princi* 
pies of the laws and constitutions of his country, and of general Jurisprudence ; 
and when questions of 4l^nlty came before him, there was none that could 
better or more promptly seke the true bearings of the case, and place it on its 
true foundation, and by the force of a discriminating and unsophisticated judg- 
ment, clear it from all perplexing embarrassments. The law ncv,er suffew&i by 
iny judgment or opinion delivered by hun, but often acquired additional dignity 

S is manly and liberal expositions. In moral courage to withstand all undue 
ice, Mr, Clinton was charactcrislically^nd intrinsically strong.” 

e laws of New-York arc indebted to him for many vaJua- 
inprovemenls ; and among them, the removal of the disa- 
to which the Roman Catholics were matfc liable in imi- 
of the English law, entitles bis name to enduring gratitude 
aspect from the professors of that faitlFin particular, and 
'^from all the ftleiuls of liberality and reliirious freedom iii^tbe 
country. * ^ 

During the last war, throughout the cfuirse of wliich he filled 
the olfiee of mayor, freejnent occasion was alibrded him of evinc- 
ing his patriotism, and his firmness in svqqiorting the laws 
pn\serving the peace of the community. Apprehensive lest me 
sceiuis of riot and bloodshed which had otciivrcd in jiallimorp 
miglit be enacted in 5iew-Yprk,0he pr(‘pareil a s5"stem of police 
regulations wliich \vas adojited by tlic common coumal, and so 
executed, lliat the tranquillity of the city was maintained. He 
associated himself constantly with tlie commitle(' of deloru'C ap- 
pointed f)y the eorporation, and at one tone srn 
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to the governor in his military capacity of major-general in the 
militia. Governor Tompkins at first hesitated, assigning as his 
reason for so doing, that Mr. Clinton was a very y<mng major- 
general, and that calling him into activti service would he con- 
trary to etiquette, and might |n?obably offend older militia geme- 
rals, whom he did not deenf it altogether proper or [)rudent 1o 
employ: finally, however, he. desired the late Thomas Addis 
Emmet, through. w^jl^ Mr^ 'GUnton had preferi’ed his re(|ues1, 
to inform hintj^^ lie hte called upon should the enemy 
land in the viahity of Isse'w-Yoifk, and‘-accordingly should hold 
himself prepared. * 

There is one t^i^* in the chai'acter of Mr. Clinton, his fle\o- 
tion to literature^'d science, which individuated him in an ho- 
noundHie manitwTrpj^ the generality of American statesmen and 
lawyers, K^bose time too pften entirely occupied hy their jnih- 
lic or professional duties. Every moment that he c«)nld snatch 
from his npiop^ry avoVation.s, wa.v bestowed upon the eulliva- 
fion of his.itll^l||S^, and no one was ever more creditably ambi- 
tious of the cKStracU:!' of a man of .science and letters. He was 
[larticularly conversant with several of the physical sciences, 
>uch as zoology, botany, and mineralogy, at the same tim<' that 
his attainments in the classics, and belles lettres gen<'rall\. were. 
great. He always read with a pencil in hi# hand, and was in the 
habit of in common-place every feet or itrinci- 

pl^^ that struck him ^ in any way worthy of re- 

membrance; by which he was enabled to concentrate his rich fund 
of knowledge upon the diffenmt subjects of his more immediate 
pursuit Hi# library was extensive and well selected, and in it 
he spent those portions of time which others give* u]» to the 
_^musements of fashionably Ifi’e. 'riicse he alwa} s avoiticd, con- 
sidering them as “utterly incompatible with those pursuits and 
views that belong to a man who has at heart,, his dignity of cha*> 
racter, the higher interests of science, or his country’s welfare.” 
It is not, however, we pfesnine, to be inferred from this, that 
he wa^ an enemy to the irofe ra.tional specj.es of .social inter**' 
coujBse, which all must acknowledge to be beneficial in various 
respect. s. 

Mr. Clinton was a tnember of most, of the. scientific and lite- 
rary institutions of his state, and dthCr states of the Union, and 
an^ honorary member of mariy of the learned .societies of (i?-eat 
Britain, and of the continent of Europe. He was the first presi- 
dent, and one of the founders of the. Literary and Philosojihical 
Society of New-York; he was alsp ongof thff early presidentsof the 
New-York Historical Society, and one of itsoriginal mendiers. He 
’.*^as an. honorary member of the Hiniv.ran and the Horticultural 
Societies of London, and of the Wernerjan Society of Edinburgh, 
and maintained a conesjiondence with the late Sir James Edward 
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Smidu the Icarnnd president of the first, and with Mr. Knight, 
and Mr. J. Sabine, tlie able officers of the Horticultural institu- 
tion. • 

He was also a member of the J^demy of. Arts of New-York, 
.'iiul delivered before it an excelleift discourse. For many years 
he held the .station of regent of the'TJniversity, not only ex-offi- 
eio as governor of the state, hut froin hayi l^ ||^l>een previously in- 
vested witll itasalvihutctohis^letii^ahds^Kyi^mcnts. In 1813, 
he was honoured by Queen’.s, now Rutger’s of New-.ler- 
sey, with the degree of Doctor of and received the same 

eoinplinient, in 1824, from ('olumbia Colle|^ his alma mater. 

Hi.s production* are numerou!?, and, if cdltected, would form 
f.cv('ral volumes of considerable size. They cd^^t chiefly of his 
spef'dies in the state legislature, and the senste'of the United 
Stut c.s, his speeches and messages as ^governor, his discourses be- 
fore various literary, philosophical, and benevolent institutions, 
hi.s addrc.sses to the am^ during the late his cotMUnications 
concerning the canal, and his judicial opinions, .b^fles many fu- 
gitive pieces, such as tliiei'revicdr of Wilson’s Ornithology, pub- 
li.slred in the American Medical .and Philosophical Register, and 
his papm’s on the Basse of the Lakes, and on the Passenger 
Pigeon, in the New-York Medical andJPhysical Journal. 

Of his s])ceches in tJm aenatCjOf th® Pdion, the first, smd one 
of the most able, was '^t deliybred in. 1.^2, upon Mr. Ross’s 
famou.s resolution rei^pseicting the right of deposite at New-OrlOans, 
in wliich he .strenuously combated the Attempt to effect a deci- 
.sion by arms tjf what negotiation might accoihplish,.<.and recom- 
mended the course that was pursued. His inaugniisil 'speech, as 
governor, in 1818, excited perhaps, more attention and encomi- 
um Ilian any of his other papers whfl^^in that capacity. His sue-;, 
cceding messages ate also excellent, fa^plh as to their design and 
their execution. 4-tl!prding to Dr. Ifosack, “they will ever be 
deemed models of.-^teir kind, and be referred to by the politi- 
cian as successful evidences of the.®^^^*ful mi ml and legislative 
^wisdom of their author. Their & manly and impressive, 

.and they carry coTiviction by the logical accuracy and force of 
their details. ” * 

. Ofhi.s discourses, the most celebrated are — that delivered before 
the New-York Hislorical upon assuming the office of 

president, wdiich “has been coiibidtered the mo.sl masterly j^d 
finislied of his literary produclioas,” and pourtrays the charac- 
ter of tJie tribe of Indians who are k«owft by the name of the 
Five Nations — that prenoui^ced before the Litcrtiry and Philo- 
sopliical Society, wliich furnishes abundant evidence of his 
multifarious reading, and extent of erudition;” and the ad- 
dn's.s before the Academy^of Fine Arts, which “may be deemed 
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almost equal, as a matter of composition, to any of his writings 
on any subject.” 

As to Mr, Clinton’s style. Dr. Hosack says that ho. does not 
claim for him the gi^ces of C^dsmith, or tlie classical purit)" of 
Addison, and that i nances oi^arelessness and haste are to bo re- 
marked, but that if he does o^^aisionally betray a want of elegance, 
he is, nevertheless, alwgys clear and vigorous. As an instance ol 
tlie great ease ai^d J^idity which he wrote, our author as- 
serts it as a fact.'iwTOW 1^ personal knowledge, that one of the 
most elaborate 'gnd of his messjigcs to tire legislature, 

cost him no more than the labour of twenty-four hours. 

The manner of"‘Mr. Clinton, when speakiNg in j)ublic, was 
slow and dclibgj^|6 ; his gestures weye neither violent nor varii'd, 
and the tone dl^lis j^pice was uniform, if not monotonous, but 
strongapd maniy. 1^? dlscQurseis were remarkable for cleai- and 
logiciu aiyangemeO%^ forcible and perspicuous, and, at times, 
highly ornaoiented. styie, a felicity'bf i|ykistration, and a cogen- 
cy of reasoning' which rei^d^red.Khiha one of the most infliuaitial 
and powerftt^'j^eakers that''^e\'^-York po.ssessed, lie was 
endowed ndth the, faculty, anyor^ the liiibst valuable with which 
aa orator can be gifted, of perceiydng the ^ect of his w’ords upon 
his auditory, to such a degree, that if may credit liis own as- 
sertion as recorded by ENt. Hbsack* he could decide at the mo- 
ment the probable i|^lt of hi^ 8|»egch, and ascertain whether ii 
would be more prd^nt to press an decision of the 

question, or endeavour to have it deferred until he might be en- 
abled to ^ve it nidre efficacious support. 

Mr. Clinton was an eaidy riser, and exceedingly laborious in 
his habits. His moral character was unexceptionable. He was 
^remarkable for generosi^ ^hd charity, giving to the poor, as 
well as to public institutions, with a liberally which surpassed 
his moans; for though he had ndm^irous c ^^j j^nities dullng his 
career in officii stations of.ai^||dtring even^vPIsenoe, yet he pre- 
ferred imitating the eM|||i^ of toose ednitont ipen, among 
whos<^ praises it has beK^^^||Bn:^^.|kS not of the least, that* 
they resigned their dignitlt^s without having derived from them 
any benefit in a pecuniafy point of view. In domestic life, he was 
urbane, clicorful, and kindj in his>%tendships, be was sincere and 
constant, sometimes, indeed^ peersiBvtning itt'^tbem after their ob- 
jects had been r«..jected by world, at the risk of forfeiting his 
political influence and standihg in socie^. His apparent and 
alleged hauteur and distance of planners, ®r. Hosack affirms not 
to have been tlib result of arroggnce,or seit-conceit, but the con- 
sequence of long habits of abstraction, and a natural diffidence 
from which he never became free. “ He scarcely entered a draw- 
ing-room,” says his biographer, “ whgre many persons were as- 
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Kcmbk'd, vvitliouL manircstiiiji; some emotion aiul emharrassmciit; 
even in Ihc deliver}'' of a public discourse, tu>l\viihstanding his 
long habits of ])ublic spcal?ing, like bis great predecessor Hamil- 
ton, he never rose W'ithont exc||^ent, almost as great as tliat 
imputed to the Roman orator. ^^Hbn never courted po 
]>nlarity by tjiat indiseriininating (Jbindescension and obsequious- 
ness, tliose adulatory blandishments anxl n^inuating attentions, 
u’hicli are* too often tlic means ^^lat poH^ii^s emj)loy for the 
jnirpose of gaining thedr cuds.’ Stift l^ss de.sccnd to those 

arU}, of a m6re reprehettsible and degrading cliEaracter, that are 
sometimes put in practice. He niight have repeated, after Boi- 
leau’s Damon, — * 

** Je ne sais ni troisper, ni fclndrc, ni mi sSte; .- 
Et, quaiid jc le ptourrols, je n’y ptus^cMmttir.” 

'Fhe charges of pride and ambition wl^h his enemies hav( 
preferred against him. Dr. Hosaok extenut^ bjr saying, that the 
first was but the just conscit^usness of his' Worths nnd the second 
hut that moderate aspiration Cor w,i^-merited . without 

which none ever yet attained to eminence and utility. 

'rhe faidts of Mr. Clinton are not- revealed by Dr. Hosack, 
with the exception of one or two that we have just noticed, 
which he has extenuated in the true spirit of an eulogist. We 
therefore shall not make any search forth? purpose of discover- 
ing what they were, as we ddubt much vffeether it would serve 
an\' good purpose to disclose them here. It is a task incumbent 
llponth(^ biographer, and not upon the Reviewer, to state and ani- 
madviTt upon the defects as well as to laud the merits of a great 
man, in order that posterity may thereby be induced to shun the 
former and to imitate the latter. We have accomplished our du- 
ty by endeavouring to give an adeqdli^.; insight into Dr. Hosack’i 
book, which was t^ object we had in!,view in this article, as we 
originlBly announ<i{(^'<and njjjt to' wi^ite a life of Mr. Clinton far- 
ther than as the s®?ct of the v^^in question. 

Mr. Clinton furnrahes another of the truth of what has 

*l>ccn remarked cqpcerning the dn^^O^ between the refutation 
of an eminent personage during his life and after death* It 
would indeed be a curious speculation t<? ini estigate the history 
of those distinguished characters who have enacted the most prom- 
inent parts in the great drama of life, for the [lurpose of discover- 
ing how far their posthumous fame could he identifed with ^lat 
which they possessed when in existence. We liazard little in as- 
serting that in few instances would it*be jf task of easy perform- 
ance; in many it wdlild im|) 0 ssible. Fortuitous or adven- 
titious circumstances will often be the means of exalting an in- 
dividual to eminence and celebrity, whose 1^1, when they cease 
to operate and sustain hlqj iu his position.^' ill be vrolenl and de 
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plorablt* in proportion to llie lioight he had prcviousl'y ailaitied 
JVlost of tliose tyrants and lu'roes, 

“ From Macedonia’s madman'to the Swede,” 
before whom flutterj^nd adu|Mk>n were ofleretJ tij) as incense at 
the shrine of a deit3% as long^i^ dread of tlteir power, or hintd- 
ness produced by the glare oi their exploits, extorted theirt front 
their fcllow-creatureijj; have been “damn'd to everlastjing fame,’’ 
as soon as the in%}e^ee of these motives liad fi^ibsided, and (iverj 
opprobrious epithet has been heaped upon their names that hatred 
or horror could suggest. Contemplate'for instancc'the ( arecf ol 
Sejanus tile favour^ of the Emperor Tiberius, who wa.> elevatt'd 
by that rcmor 8 el,ei^ despot to the second dignity of the empire, 
•and swaj ed in mtsif if not apparently, the sceptre of ilie Homait 
world. During &hic e^|itinuance ofihis power and grcatiKvss noughf 
was hc^rl with resp^i to him save boundless panegyric : cvei v 
tongue was enapIpyej^jiijHifQunding his praises, every pen in record - 
ing his deeds. Men siyflfc by his stitues, and honours were pah! 
to him scareeiy inferior to«!those accorded to the gods — Dehold 
the reverse of «bis picture when the favour of his ma.ster was for 
feited, and he had undergone an ignominious death in conse 
(juence of his commands. In the words of Juvenal — 

BjeaOendunt statux, rcstemque sequuntur, 

fr ' '# . « » » 

Jain stticlltnl jgneS) jam foHibus atqtie caminis 
( Ar46t adoratum populo caput, ct creplt ingens 

Sejtttius— ” ^ 

his statues were thrown down and made fuel for bontires, of rtidir 
ed in the furnace, and his memory was spared no imiignity noi 
insult that the most diabolical fury could suppl5% To descend 
.to later times, wHb for would recognise the fourteenth 

Louis of France in the character bestowed upon him by posterity, 
after perusing accounts pf th^ homage, th^ almost 
which he received when at acme of hisifflciwer and grandeur. 
For other examples the ol history nee^ only be consulted, 
and w^iilc it furnishes thehf^ number)^ it also affords abumlan* 
evidence that many, many, of tliofii^whdhave been reviled 
and persecut'^id during fiicir lives* have become, as soon as con- 
signed to llic graA’e, objects of enthusiastic encomium. This re- 
volution of sentiment happens especially with regard to states- 
men and civil lieroes in general, if we may give them that de- 
nomination* who have been tlie chiefs of a party or a faction, and 
the upholders of one «et ef principles. Those who are their op- 
ponents appear’to deem it alim^t a ^dutyiito si t every action in 
the most odious light, to paint their characters in the most revolt- 
big colours. They are continually %mnting their feelings of hos- 
tility towards them in words similar to those employed by the 
Italian poet Guarini, to indicate tJie ^‘virtues” of courtiers-— 
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“ L’ingannare, il mentir, la frode, il furto. 

K la rapina di pieti veatita, 

('n-Ncer col c^nno e preciptzio altfui, 

£ far h. sc <1c I’attrui l^iasmo onoi'c. 

Son Ic virtu dc q<tel j^r eftte ” 

Censure is, indeed, as it has bel&»"Well remarked, the tax which 
almost evcr3'*one who occupies a large space in the public eve. 
must pay for his cjpfiinencc. — 

• * 

“ oil ! place and greatness, millions of false eyes 
, • A’’c stuck upon thee ! volumes'of report 

liun with these foul and most contrapqiis guests 
Upon thy doings I th(Hl 9 and ’scapes 

thee the father of their idle drti^. 

And rack thee in their fancies.” ^ 

Tito stilt csman or politician who shouM; pursue even 
tv^nof of lii.s way, heedless of the obloquy' jjpich his v«l^ Station 
must oNcite, hut should endeavour to rq^Pe his conduct by the 
observ ntions ;ind comments made upon by ignorance or malig- 
oify. would soon find it necessary abandon his post. ^ 

i'or 1)1 oofs of iJio truth of this assertion it is only^ requisite to 
rotor to tli(' political history of England, where they arc furnish- 
ed in the aocomits given of the career of almost ail the ministers 
Avli!) have liaii a voice in her national councils. The ‘ opposition 
and diflicullies they have been obliged to encounter, have gene- 
rally been of so formidable a kind, as to, warrant the apology 
made for their conduct by^ Pope, even when it might be liable to 
ijlKmB^vcr.sion. — 

“ Oui‘ minister.^ like gladiators live ? 

’I'is half their business blovD«,tO w’ard, or give ; 

The good their virtue wotui^ejB^ct, or sense. 

Dies between exigents and setl^efence.” • 

Per^iaps the strop^st case is that of Sir Robert Walpole, who, 
during his entire |^itical course,, suffered as rifuch obloquy of 
every species, as could possibly bejlii^i^d upon a single indivi- 
«clual. If we were to our estiili^W of his character from the 
JJmeriaiion on TPaitSI^, or the p^ili||pics that w’ere delivered 
against him in Parliament, ^e shciuld^be inducotl to consider 
Irim as one of the most un^incipled and profligate intriguer 
whose names sully the histone page. How difierent is the opi- 
nion to be conceived of his qualities, if we credit the descripti^s 
given of them, even by his most virulent enemies, after death 
had caused a cessation of that envy a«d iH-will which distorted 
his every act and woad! EvenJjord Chatham, perhaps the most . 
vehement of his antagonists, lived to acknowledge the extent 
and importance of his services, and the benefits which accrued 
from his long and pacific ministrjr. Thus Rufus the great 

rival for a long time of Mr, Clinton, in the political discus 
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sions wliicli agitafed the stale of New- York, confessed, when 
ambassador at the court of St. Jame$, in the course of sojno re- 
marks upon the grand canal eelebraticrn, the exalted opinion he 
entertained of the talents ahd, public usefulness of the latter. 
‘‘He rejoiced,” says Mr. Cart^ in a letter to J)r. liosack con- 
tained in the Appendix, “thaf Mr. Clinton had outlived the pre- 
judices and passions of his opponents, and w'as in the full enjoy- 
mcnl of that popularity and jmblic confidence which he hat! so 
justly merited. In a wor^, Mr. King spoke of the late governor 
in terms of the most liberal and unqualified praise.” 

It may not, perhi^M, be here aitogetlu'r irrelevant to adduo(“ 
one instance of'^ie:i^Vider in vitftfch the expressions of Walpolt; 
W’ere perverted from their original sense, and made 1o Itear a 
meaning Avide of'ldiat .which he intended to convey. K\ erv one 
is doubil^s aequaiiji^|} wiHt the sentiment attributed to him, 
that ^^aiimen bav’C price,” which has engendered so muds 
contumely, 'and to AymtpHifdIbaion haf^been so often much', both iiA 
pros(‘ and verse, espectany'liy Pope in the lines — 

“ WotiW l)c,,ob]ig;(;,ine t let me only 

He does not thiiilc me Avba^'lie thltdcs maiikiiid.'* • 

But Co.vc iii his has cxplain/^d in tlte most satisfac- 

U>ry manner the signrilcatiQn of A^’'hat Sir Robert originally ut- 
tered, and A'indicated him from the stigma of casting a universal 
slur his feRow-ertea^vU'es. His real phrase Avas entirely alter- 
ed bj^lic omission of the word thoscy AA'hich related to the* pre- 
tended patriots ef the day, of Avhom he expressed his opinion by 
saying, “all those men have their ppee,’’ Avhich Avords Avere 
eagerly seized upon, by his entries, aUd pi^erted in sueli a w ay, 
a^s to give them an applicatloh. 

* We cannot conclude Otis imperfect outline, witliout making the 
most formal acknowledgments to Dr. Hosacd;;, for his hesutiful 
volume. His JMfemoir is copjoqs, but not tq^(;^s, and his gene- 
ral panegyric so sunned doi^rnants,~i^at be may be said 

to have spoken as w€ll^4!ibixi|p» convljct^ns of his own enlight-*'-* 
ened^^judgment, as from the impulses of geilerous friendship. 
We could haye wished Ro bring qnr readers more particularly 
acquainted with the nature and value of the materials which he 
has accumulated in his Appendix ; lifet Ave may the less lament the 
want of space for this purpose, since wc can be confident that no 
ini||iircr into the life of Olinton, or the l)is[tq 5 j|of the NcAv-York 
canals, will fail to concult ihe whole of his meritorious Avork. 
The quarto is traly magnificent j a sukuidid specimen of typo- 
graphy, and altdgethcr, considering the time in which it was pre- 
p-Ared and isi^ed, a sort of literary phenomenon. It might be 
difficult, at firat, to conceiA'c the bare iiossibility of the execution 
of such a ta.sk, so .sjwedily, by an eminent physician, wlio is not 
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only Iarg(ily enj^aged in the practice and study of his profession, 
i)ut inv olved in much of the literary and scientific action of New- 
\ (»i k. His example is a ffesh illustration of the truth of Ma- 
tliuno Roland’s remark — “Tjeisure 'wiU always he found by per- 
sons who know how to employ^ilieir time. Those who want 
time, .ire the^people who do 


.\nT. X. — VI of Geography j by Vol. 

\T. Hook civ— cxiv. Rtissia. Bo)#ton : WiRI^ILiiiy. 1828. 

The origin of the Ru^ian natSon.is ia tkefteurity 

vliicli hangs over most events beIonging<^a remote ii^quity. 
Kven tin* question, to what race of first of 

• htrojjt an Scythia or Sarmatia belOttj^^^tS'bfiie, which the inv^es- 
Jigatious of modern inquirers hkve never been able to'answer. 
•'Of Russia, strictly .so called,” sfiys SchSfeer, the most indefatiga- 
ble of Inquirers, “ the, ancients, ;fyom Herodotus to Charlemagne, 
ictiew as little as of dtahcite.” The nannies of Sarmatia and 
Scytixia are but vague appe11ati(»^, applied to unknown regions 
bi the North. 

It is, therefore, impossible fqa* the hhlli^an to tr^e the <|escfnt 
of the Russian nation from any race of the cbhtinent of Afia. 
Whatever may have tdken place in the period, to whicb ho Rus- 
sian annals ascend, and Ircjl^cllng which no allfisiiOns of a deci- 
sive nature arc to be found Ih f(^|S|||^,]yL3torianSy to us the Rus- 
sians .aj)j>cjf in the light of aborigipiemi^pltants of the provdneeji, 
whicli now constitute the centre l&f the great northern empire. 
From the earliest period they have distinct language and 

charact(‘r ; they h^e no conjimuj^^-j-^ith ^c Tartars, or with 
the Goths ; they were distinct ffj^^^,/i^hs, though they may 
hav'fi served under the banners ah' the timeof hij gldty, 

and may afterwards have received among themselves the remains 
of a nation, whose season of }mwer had Been so sliort, and yet so 
destructive. Indeed it is possible to trace to llic central provinces 
of Russia, the remains or the exiles of other nations. But the 
emigrants sei;m never to have subverted or even impaired jJ|ie 
nationality of the ox-iginal inhabitants; but rather to ha'^.l^come 
incorporated with them, with the entir^los^ftheirown distinctive 
character. '^I’he Russian, Ihiirefoi^, is of all the present European 
nations the one, whicli may lay the safest and bestgrounded claims 
to antiquity of residence in its jin «ent abodes. In tlie darkness 
of ancient centuries, ext<;ii(led over • ist plains, into wJ'ich the 
genius of Greece and the arms of Rome nev^er penetrated, this 
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people were slowly ripening to nationality during the ages of 
classic splendour. They wore still immature, when Solon gave 
laws to the Athenians, and Rome strdve after principles of pub- 
lic justice and liberty. If the Rhoxolaim* were a branch of 
tliem, they were not wholly p^nown in the period of the wars 
of Mithridates; and in the times oft he Homan emperors they some- 
times appeared at the mouths of the Danube, sonu'times scaled 
the Carpathian mountains; and the jirovincct (tf Mmsiat was not 
safe against their precipitate and careleSvS valour. 

The period, when the Russians first alijicared inauthentic Lis- 
tory, cannot be detserlnincd with jmccisinu. Till the miildle of 
the ninth centory^' it is bn all hands agreed that their historv has 
no authentic e'iijsicnro. But even this earliest season in wliieh 
.some facts appeaf supported by various testimony, is yet involv- 
ed in a delgtee of uneti^inty.. which noting but tlie most careful 
criticisni cu^, m any-J^^^e dispel. Tlie original manuscript of 
the chronicles of po longer to be found ; and then' are 

so many alterations ‘anii'intprpolations in the work as it now I'x- 
ists, that it is diiSficult to separate the genuine from tlie false. Be- 
sides, who was this monk of the eleventh century, to whom 
Providence haf conceded die singular honour of being almost ilif 
sole depositary' of t^ere^lar history of the early period of his 
nation? The accounts of the, monk of Kiew coincide in many 
things with those of the Byzantinehistorians. Did hethendravv his 
information excte^ively !^m original sources, or was he guitled 
in liis intpiiries % the writers of the eastern empire? Toidtl 
theire have been any written document in existence among the 
Russians on which he 'may have fouhied his narratiie? Does 
not the time vdiich inteivened between the age of Nestor and 
ifke period assigned for tRlt^ib^hdalion of the Ru.ssian empire, 
leave room to doufa^the seeuritf-of oral tradition ? And could a 
monk of Kiew accurately informed of what passed at No\'go- 

rod? It is evident, tliat Ne8^.§ was not unacquainted with fo- 
re^ literature. Are we from it^ that his mind was more^ 

cultivated, was better able to i^gister the course of events ? OF* 

* The X is to be pronouncefliwi ss^ and ^hc name of Russians may therefore 
be the same with that of the Khoxolani, or Khossolatii of antuiuity. Such is 
Malte-Brun^s theory. 

f Taciti Hist. I. 79. 

work of greatest crilii^ value on Nestor is undoubtedly that of llie learn- 
ed'and most industrioui^fichljSs^er; Nestor’s Ruaaisob^ Aiuialen in ihrer Slavonisheu 
Ursprache verglichcn, von Jclirdbfehlern.und Interpblationen mdglichst gerei- 
nigt, erhlart und iibcrsetet, 1802—1809. No man surpassed Schlbzer in power 
of application, in energy of will, asdisplryed in literal exertions, or inimlcpcnd- 
ence of mind. tiiSidhuracter was sternly singular. 

M. LevOsque uig-cs the coiiiculencc in the narrative of Neslor and the By- 
zantine histori^i%a» aiV'MBvidencc of the accuracy of the former. We consider 
it far more probable, thiit the monk had read th# account of the Byzantine wri 
ters. 
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shall we suppose, that he was led by the influence of foreign forms 
to give to Ruissian history an aspect of greater certainty than be- 
longed to it ? The account of Nestor may therefore be of doubt- 
ful credit, as it resi)ects the events, ^hich were furthest removed 
irom his own age ; but while thejy^te great value for the whole 
period through which they extcnia*tliey are of less questionable 
credibility in all that relates to the period immediately pi-eceding"' 
the limes *n whichhe lived. , ^ 

_ 'I'radition traces the foundation of Kiew to the middle of the 
llftji centurj’*; the historitins of the eastern empire, not less than 
Ne.stor, have prtjservofl the accounts of an*expgdition, which is 
said to have bee ft made by its princes agafqist .0ahstantinople t 
tn tlie ninth century. Nor docs the commc^^I republic of 
Novgorod lay claim to a less ancient existence. ' ^Established on 
the banks of the Volchova and not far froinXake Ilmen^.its situ- 
ation explains its commerce with tbc.I'^ph alopg- tlie coasts 
of the Baltic; and its mercljanls excha!^^ea at Cotistantinople 
tlieir furs and lioney and wax, the produce' of'their fisherie.s, and 
perhaps also slaves, for the wines and cloths of Grecian manu- 
tactiii'e. The |)ower and the wealth of file, republic were conspi- 
cuous even in these earliest times. Their successors reduced 
?nany of their neighbours to subjection: an^ of the surrounding 
nations, whom they inspired withterj*or, they proudly demand- 
».d — Who will dare to attack God and the great Novgorod ?’• 

But a change; was impending, which seems to have proceeded 
from flmse domestic griiwances and defects, whidh are the. re- 
sult of ago. What an idea of the antiquity of the Rpssian nation 
ilo we thus receive? Its first distinct historic^i celebrity is con- 
nected willi the dowufal of a republican state ; the new dynasty 
of prince.', elevated its grandeur op tDlllKiiilS of liberty. ItLssaidv 
that in .some of the ohiest temples of Egypt, the jnateHals, used 
in building the fabrics, which are now standing show evident 
signs of having been previously ii^ for some architectural pur- 
pose; the oldest buildings of the civilized country are then 

constructoi-l of ruiqs. So too in Iwl^ia; the hi.story of the mo- 
dern principality begins with the subvdilhion of an ancient Con- 
stitution; and that, not by any aoncussiohirfrom cxtei^al violence,, 
but by a domestic revolution. 

I'he constitution of Novgorod is not known ; hut pro.sperity 
produced divisions, and divisions terminated in weakness. The 
V aragians, the pirates of the Baltic, irien^ who seem rather to 

• Nestor was born 1056, afid livcj|| at le§st till 1116. When an example of wri- 
ting had once beei> given, followers were not wantinp. , t. n j.-.-i. 

■f 'rhe account may be found in Gibbon’s Ilistoiy of the Decline and Fall or toe 
Roman Empire, Chap. I.V. He calls this tlie first of four attempts made by the 
Uuasians of that age to plunder ttie treasures of Constantinojile. It isecry doun! 
fol, if (his expedition belonps. to the history of the Kiissians 
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have been united by common habits than by eonimou descent, a 
people numerous and warlike, attacked the republic from th«' 
north. At the same time the Sclavohiati tribes of the south saw 
their liberties endangered by the Khozarcs, who were advanc- 
ing from the shores of the E}u|jinc. The citizens of Novgorod, 
being thus reduced to a state*df danger and distre^, voluntarily 
yielded up their liberties to foreign masters. A solemn deputa- 
tion was sent to the sea-coa^t, and Jliurick, •or Rurik, with his 
two brothers and a large train of countrymen, came to rescue 
the Russian provinces from foreign invasion, and ‘lay tlie (Vwu - 
dations of an epipht', which even yet does not seem to have 
reached its Hipits. ' , 

It W£Ut4n 8^ or more probably in 8.Vi, (for knssian chrono- 
logy has little eertainty before the year iS79,^) that the Rus.sian 
throne was The history of the kingdom of F' ranee 

d^itps ; bt yj^ e reign of Hugh Capet dates only from 

087. Eifj^apid united uqder one sovereign’ till 

The glory (k the'Bohsie pf Hapsburg r<iach('s no farther than 
1238; Iherc was not ev^ a duchy of Austria till 1170. 'i’lu 
Prussian monarchy is but of yesterday. Thus it is uppai cnt. that 
the foundation of the Russian throne, ;tccordingt(; ancieni chro- 
nicles, and the indirect evidence of the Greek histoi i;m>, < \^ 
lends almost as far into (he middle ages, as the estaldishment of 
the French kingdom, or the union of the Heptarchy of Kngland, 
while it surpaiisfes in anticjuity almo.st every other existing go\ ern- 
mdnt. in Europe. t ‘ 

With respect to the origin of the earliest Ru.ssian (ly)iasly, if 
may be well to separate the doubtful from the certain. That ;< 
republic should invite three brothers to annihilate il.> lilnirtie.^ 
«nd reign with unmitigaMff sovereigt)ty is 4 j|aprobal»lc„|ii«^gh 
not absolutely without example. canTWKc deeidedf 

it of the least tpoment for tF^^subsequent events in Russian hl||K 
tory to decide, to what natid^^c family of Rurik originally btflH 
longed. Nestor says they from the north. In that easc^ 
they were from tlie couhtryiof the Normang, perliaps Swedefr. ' 
That with Rurik two brothers should liave come also, and estft- 
blished principalities, should havt^died within two yt'ars, aflU thuSl 
left Rurik lord of a vast and vindivided^tekritory, i.s'ilot impossi-‘.> 
hie, yet in itself not natural. That somfc nobles of his relinn^|^ 
should have gaini^ of him permission t%descend the Dneijx i^ 
and attack (Constantinople, and should have appeared before that 
city with l^vo hundred v'csselk, iS*so ioconsistent with the rest 

^ j* Vi’ 

* The remark is that of Schlozer, who ^omplailAs of the uncertainty of chro- 
injthe Uussian annals. 

f Sweden may, pt rhaps, continue its iiistoiy to an earlier period. But it liard- 
ly enjoyeda well csUhlished go\ernment, befofr the last years of tlie tenth cen- 
tury. 
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<>l' i1h’ ruirraliorij that the inference is forced upcni the inquirer, 
Unit the lioses of the Gretdcs \v(‘re not tlie Ihr^Mans ofhisiurv. 

'I'lie jioinls on udiich r(d*iance may he placed, aw siuijile and 
iiiHlcIent. In the* course of the ninth ccfitiiry the Scla\oniai* Mdlic-: 
in the liecrl of Russia \vei*<^ united under (uie M*\en*i^n; Uicu 
cloniinioir'^ ji;radual!y cxtfuided to Kievv; tlic nauu: ot Rvissians, 
\^hlcl^ liatl lon<*; existed, hecaine a gcuiend a[)pellalion ; and linal' 
ly tiu‘ family, v\lnVh traces its orijjiJn from Itiirik, posse ssed tiiC' 
dmninion oT Russia for more tfian se\(‘n hundred years. 

\{ siamis tP) us, almostf as if Russia formed a conneclinjj; Hhk 
fietueiM) ajicient ami mod(Tu iilstory. France, Spain, and Kni;- 
land, were ail t‘on^|U(‘r<‘d, and adopted the manners^ tlu^ lanj>;ua<;e, 
Old th(‘ sciema; ul‘ their (‘onfpierors. in tli * heart of (jermai[y5 
t}n' 'reutuni(‘ ra(‘e preserved il.st If free' irom the Joss of its ian- 
:;'iai;e am! its n.d lonalit \ . I lave no‘^ llie nations of Teutonic de- 
si’eiiL ]»ro\e(i, hy the rosulls of ihcnr iidluefice on human eveut^' 
and iiiUdiiL’i nce, that as a inorcy and a b^ncfi^ to the world, their 
n ’me anil nation wen' pia'served iinsuhdifc(l and unmixed? 

I hue not soon' of the most Aafuahle principles in IcMl^niiig, in 
plulosophv , in ndigion, and, we may add, in the imaginative arts, 
IxM-ii tlif f'esulis of their independence? Though it was long he- 
lm^' liu} learned to unite the. elegances of other limes, with native 
dignity mnl tiie acquisitions of science, yt’l have they not at 
ias? shown ihemselvi's strong in the dejdh of sentiment, in earn* 

* st ti'ulli, and moral sublimity ? And is it going too far lo hope, 
that one Ijranch of the great Sclavonic family is yet lo develop 
an independc’iU cidture; that a nation, which has its unity 
and i(h;ntnv conlirmed and endeareti by a community n( Ian 
guage, oi' ndigious fait!), (and that taith a pi'culiar form of (diriv'^- 
and td* iii^^ricaJ recoRcctir)!^ a nation p!ac(*d on lunrL^ 
llllllpll^^in the ('jBpran and^the \Vliile Sea, the Rahic, and the 
H^st important basin ol’ the Mediterranean, a j^ation wliicli is 
Killed hy an undivided interest, occupying a soil interceded by 
the largest rivers of JKuimpe, and offering great and increasing 
facilities of navigation by canals, that unite its stre ams, a Ration 
\vhich reaches from the eountiy of the vinti and olive, to th^la- 
tltudeitpr peu’petual frost, and ihus united williin itself all th(‘ 
;-;*coiiditions of national stringlh, commcj cial indi pendence, am! 

^ ’^101101^1^1 vigour — isfil uuic'i^sonablc contidiaicc in an ovci- 
uliug; Provide!ice, to^aiM that the future course oi such a 
lion is to he marked l 5 y fesuhs favourable to life best ijilerests ol 
humanity ? liuit its co|)ious *rnd harimmi^tlns langua^ms to he* • 
(‘ome the voice of the nitfws, iiiul t^xe instrument ofscuHice ? '1 hat 
intelligence is to find into its healthful and fertile valleys, 

* LmU n’s Allg’cinelnc Gescliicj^te dcr VdJker urul Stuatrn Drsttr;;’ I Ic-ll n 
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nnd (hat .iiid cnil iliii'rl}' an^ cv riiiuulh' U» win n(*\v tro* 

])Vnos in thchi'. immense vr‘<;ion^ nl ancu^nt ilavkiu'ss? Tiie lias- 
Man fMiipirt', like th(^ l-uited States, 'if eoinjiaralividy weak for 
purposes of foreign ac;i;i'essiom is invineibJe within itself. Its 
soil i.s (MjKihi'i' of .siislaiiiiiig, uithout Mipj)Osin<; an nmaminion <in 
i;n.*o t)t’ cnlturt'. a jH)[>nla(i()rt of a lumdrotl and fifty niiilinn.s; 
iho most vi*r(»rnns a;o\ onimcnt may lind <'nong;li lu tlo in conlrol- 
iinu; tlu; iiKnihors of this \iist boily jiolitic; tiie most ambitions 
can liave williin such limits more than abundant means of (Jiali- 
lyint;’ an unwearied aelivit}'. The emphe already edvers a vaslei 
'•\lent of territory tiTan any wliich the annals of the Avorld com- 
memorated, exeej)! it be llie short em])ir*' of tlie Zinjris. \Vh(‘re 
every motive of philanthropy, and of the true jias'^ion (or j;lorv, 
impels to the diliusion of scimioes and arts, the advaneeine-.t oj 
the purjicses of peace and Jiitidlincnee, the full display of the 
5 >,re .)1 and p;ooti (jualiTies, vvhieii are in the ancient race that h:i> 
hebi the north fiann imfnemorial a<res, it seems not an unreason- 
able expeclation, that the voice of bnmanilx. of justice, and o; 
leason. will be hi'anl. If may be within llie jmrposes of a eon- 
Irollln^ I’nw idi'nei', tiult file agimey of the llinssian empire shall 
spreail respt'cl tor ( hristianity 1brouj|fb the hearts ot idolatrous 
nations. Its enlis^aries ba\ e already reared the tc-mjilesofa pn»'( i 
religion among the Tartar states of Siberia, and planted tin' cross 
on the mountains of the remote Kamsebatka. The traxeller, as 
lu' wandivs towards the pole, in lalilinles where corn i.-^ ripened 
in a d.iy, (a day that extetnis over weeks.) beais the sounds, and 
sees tile ehane-ler of a Clinslian worship; and monasteries aic 
e''lahli‘'l’.ed e\ on in t!u' leinote isles of tin' While Se.i : tlie shores 
of the ('.ispiaii ha\e eeasial to aeknuw ledgr' a .Mahoniedan nias- 
»ter, and tlm ancient fahlti^T the pri'-onerof Alonnt Caucasus, tiie 
[Hij'C'-'t and most sublime invention of ancient mythology ,'sha9 
Ihcii ln:t die fynt image and shadowing toith of more glorioitC 
truths, which are making themselves felt and aekiiowh dgeci inu- 
tile very iieai t of the. mysterious land of classic sujicrslitioiu 
Bull if, on the contrary, the form of autperatic government 
shotdd ]m)ve ineomjiatihle with the ditrusionof knowledgi' — ami 
if certainlyis mitiivonfablc to if— «Hncl if llie goi enunenf ofhhissia 
slmnld fail to iK-eorne jiossessed of a character, insuring the free 
<i('\ elopinenl of national energy, and the strict accoiintahility of 
^Uihlic s(>i'vants, we may then aniiojiate in the worst result, a 
new emigralioii of the nation.s, a new' subversion of the ancient 
order of things; jjeihia])?^ another general plague, like the t< rri- 
hle (h'vastalioii.s of the gieaf d^istroyer o^fhe middle ages. What 
force could the western nations opjiosc to the gradual advanee- 
nienl of Russian supremacy ? The capital of Boland is nearly the 
centre of Eurojie, and it is in the haiyls of the Russians; Austria 
has provinces which are said to sigh for the yoke of Sclavonic 
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masters, rather than yield allegiance, 1o the houso of IJapsburg; 
Prussia holds the ports through whieii souie weighty j)rovinces of 
the nuglity stale iiuisl haveiJieir inlereour' e with llu- sea; and ju-o- 
bahly the prosperity of both parts would be proiooted, by a union 
of the seaboard and the interior, under tin* stronger go\/‘ri)ineut. 
The Wallachiaas, the Moldavians, *re they not of the, same religi- 
ous iailh, and auxious to he permanently placed under the autho- 
rity of a p(Aver whU'.h is able, to extend over them the broad shield 
of suilicieiit proleetion ? It is no\ inahy years since Kurope shriek- 
ed at the agajressions on i’oland ; yet now a large part of tile old 
l‘olish provinces rejoice in being reunitetl to their ancient bre- 
thren : the heart of the kingdom, the grand duchy of Warsaw, has 
not for centuries enjoyed such fraiupiillity, such security, or such 
general prosperity, as at present ; the Polish provinces of Prus- 
sia laineut their separation from their fellow-citizens of the ohl 
republic. dN'liere, tlicii, is the barrier agaim*! Russia on herfroii- 
lieis.^ On the north ^lie extends to tlu» poles, and the comjuest 
ot Finland lias made her inaccessible from th*; Scaiulinavian peii- 
iiiMila ; on the tast her limit i+i the 1‘aeilie, nnh'ss, inJecvl, we 
lake into account her jiossessions in iSorth America, and acknow- 
ledge her for our immediate noiglibour, or as separali’d from in 
only by a disputed tract. On the south, she has not a neighbour 
U> whom she is not herself most formidahie. C.mcasian couulrii's 
and the keys of Persia are already ht rs ; no vosels sail on the 
(k)s])ian but liy her pi'iniissiou ; she holds more tliaii half the 
sliores of the lilac k si-a ; the Turkish jiOAvtr may yet sliiue forth 
in temporarv lu.die before it expire.s; but religious and national 
I nthn.^iasin. and personal bravery, cannot resist the influence ot 
causes liieh are eonst iiuly operating, and always increasing in 
powe r, 'i'bns, Jiussia, inacces.-^iblr oi^he south, east, and north, 
stands in a nifiiaeing attitude towards the south-east and tJic 
W(\st of Europe. Did not Peter the (»reat wu.sh to become a state 
of the (jiennan empire? lias not a part of tiic '*lialtic coast be- 
longing to Prussia been repeatedly grasped at? Did not Alexan- 
der, the w'i.se, the temperate, the forbearing Alexander, accejit 
from his siiH'ering ."itid prostrate ally, a portion of coveted t^rij-ory 
in (lalieia? Did he not, evei^after the fieace of Tjlsit, partake 
in the spoils of his unhappy a.s.sociate in arms? The memory of 
thi'.se iJiing.s lias not perished : has the spirit w Jiich dictated them 
become purity? lias justice entrenched lurselt in firmer sanc- 
tuaries? lias the consciousness of moral obligation so lar increas- 
ed in force, that tlie ajipearance of a lyj anl^on a powerlul throne, 
would no longer per|i*x nionarc.hs with a lear of change? 

^I'hese are views wTiich if is pSintuI to pursue. J he state.sman 
that believes in human virtui*, yet seeks tor a guaraidee ol his 
lights in human interests and in suiricient strength to^rcpel nn- 
jusf aggre.ssions. It is pairitul to suppose that the balance of jiowc 
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in the north is so far lhat fho *slroni;c\s^ Jiop(^ (#f sooii- 

rir\' lies in the wisrloni ol isoeernnienls, I hr per^onaJ \ irfu(*s of 
soveroia;ns, and the oorHial union of lJu' \v(\dv('r natif>!is. 

liu\ it is said, that ttu‘ iiussian oinpirc is a hiru;o mass, whicdi 
will of itself fall asunder. And why wdl it fall asunfter ? Is 
not tlie lie of Ivirulied in Ilu‘ jjjrtad nueleus of tht^ cmv 
})ire? Is not the uliol(‘ mass well ;uineai<*d and liianly jeunt'd ? 
Is it not (ml ofl and sen.>rat<‘d freon the rest (*|l* < dn iste'udoni hy 
its j)(a*idiar idnireii t^iscipline Is it no! o!u* and undivided hv its 
desrent ? Is it not l)oiind 1o)j;eliier m the* elosest homis hv In/v-* 
inti; lh(* same miliUirvi lieroes, the sanu’ saints, tiie same p‘colIee 
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submit TO l)t' a dependem*\‘ on a (‘oniurv oi la; ie-s natural r- 
sourees? Wiil the iKautifuI .ind leitih* Ih beniia (‘onse nt l'> lie 
amiihiialion <.)f its laita;ua<i;(‘, its national la‘\s are! e(jnst’tu:u>i; ^ 
its 1 inie-ha!lowed libe rtie s ? Will itiis^da!}'^ pieie r the; sw ly <»l ^ 
lorc*i^'n ]:a>wer wli(‘n the ti;l(U'y of their Ivimlied is t he* r ulimji; Ntai ^ 
Will [*ol(\s desire* te) la'inaoi ein ided h*om Pohsr" \ r[ we h»'lie*ve 
Vn^tria secure, i’\e(‘pl fre>m sojta* jL;'e*nf‘ral con\'ulsion. Ihai^sia, 
labours under inlinit(*ly ^re’ate*! f>l dismejnlM*nnf*u' 

than Uussl n W e htdieve* thei»i(*a, tlnat liussia will (.fitsedl i)rea\ 

.n l>ie(*t‘s, te> he uitf )UTuli'tl iti the iiistfjry or the (*haraeteu of tlj ‘ 
e /mnon(*nl parJs ol'tliat eunpire*. 

15ut slid il is so vast, s?^•'ln'^ ieldl y I — Ami is if more e a-* v to 
Ua* a memt)(‘r freim a Uniatlian than a fly? Are* tie* (‘annpoufjnt 
pm l.' e)f a Ixaist le ss lirmly knit toii;e‘ther, Ix'^auise iIh'v are larged 
*'!id massive ? li is a ch'ai’ lesson ol* history that Iara;t‘ states hold ^ 
T op;e*tlu cv’c’n Jong after wisiloni has (lf*parted from iJie eouneiis 
of theij^ gov ernors. The Roman ^empire nena r fell, till it wasr 
shal^^n from abroad. The (Ir(*ek empire laslea a tliousand years 
longer, and v^ould in al> prohid^ili^y, liave lasteil to tins day, had 
it not received an irri'sistilde shock from a nation, which as \et 
liafl no liorne. Xow the danger whiedi is said to liang over Rtis- 
fcia, is solely from within itself, 

AVhat tiien is tlie coiirlusion of the wlit^ argument ? The his- 
tory of tire futuie cannot be read in tliti c\pf*rien(*e of the past. 

\V e can hut trm^t In (do 1 that tjie nmv ruiations, whicli arc ris- 
ing in the world, wiil v (‘t lead to a l):dam‘e of p{>w(‘r, depeiidcnl 
oielhe moral force of intt'lligence. Wc can but Impethal iihi ight 
and peaceful futurity awaits a government, on whicli depends 
directly the hajijjiness of sixty millions of men, a fiftcentli pail 
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ul tl)(* race ; n government which holds under its sway a 

large portion of tin* whole habitable g]ol>e; a governiuent whose 
soil is susce()libJe of inliniki improvemeiJts, and whose popula- 
liou IS hut just Ixigiunlng to be in some reasonable proportion to 
its iiatural abundance. The voice of Sclavonic j)oetrv has already 
been heard, and tlie le\ssons of the liftissian bards, as far as known 
to us, are full (d thci noblest moral triulis. "I’he Unssian piass is 
now (^\eee(hiigly ai^tivae \N'oi‘ks on dorueslic. Instory* are fast ' 
multipl\ ing. The spirit IIjo ualion is arous(^d l)y the re*sdl<‘C‘ 
tioi^s whieli g*o haeU ior ss many e(mluries. Tlte piide orjntioU' 
al h ehng is de(‘p luid stronir, and arts, ami iette rs, and leaniinif; 
are f<ist making tn(‘ir way i*do lh(‘ liearf of a ^\hicii 

tiom its earlu st ages lias ])^>^s(‘5s^^l an aj.iitude for h arfung. 

N('r slioiild if \)v hd’f (ud (if vii \v, that while the gmieral ad- 
n)inj‘^araM(Mi aai ■ ot rat ic, tlic municipal rc‘gula1 ions are not so ; 
ttru iocai eusfoms, constitutions, and religiofis peculiarities, are 
r’(‘s')K*(‘t(‘d, and that w tiil^‘ tluuv is no h\gWimate guarant<‘e of ci* 
\il iilit ri), and no limit* lo eheck the iiffringmnent of the 

i upio’ ti authority on ]>ar t iculai " jiriviit^ges, yet jiraeticiflly tin- 
i! in^^ dot ions an* n^sjjcefed ; and in an autocrac}’, of udiicti 
liu' tenolorv is imimuise, the hand of tin* sov(*r(*ign is not fell in 
iK rudtoK'.vS (‘\('('pt in his persona! vie/mily. It is in a small king- 
tlonn lliat a ivranl is tin* nio>t dr(\aded monster. In a largt* stat<.^ 
the pm'sonal \ic< s of tlie sovereign t‘Xtend in their direct influ- 
enc<‘ har<!l\ beyond his imineiliati* li’ain. 

'riu'V wiio limit their attention in llusSnan history to anecdotes 
whi('h illustrah* the dehatn herv of the court, tin* ignorance ol 
(Ik* nobles, oi the superslitions of the vulgar, setun to us to close 
tlnur ('s on one of the greatest spectacles in universal liisJory. 
'rh(* n*c(‘ptioji (d'the Hussians into thi^alc of ci\ili/a*d clirist<*n-^ 
doni may almost he said to form an epoch in tin* annals of lui- 
jnan civilization, so wide are its influences, so powerful, grand, 
and henelicent tlui n^sults to wliich it has hal cfnd may I(‘ad. 
What if th<* Russian slate; with its j)resenl po\e('r liad adopt(‘d 
the manuersand the ndigion of the east? WJial safi'tv wouh^tliere 
ri()W‘ h(* to Christian* Europe? What increased dangc'rs would j^iut 
lumg over its liberties? lie tl^it can neglect sucii rcisulls in the 
<h‘liiu*alion of s1rang«' and uncouth manners, oi' in the si'andalmis 
chronieles of the liccmtiousness of an immoral court, giv(*s uj) the 
conimnplat ion ol the great rc'volutions in national (h’sfiiiies, to t}|^i 
unworthy olllet* of analvzing the vic(\sot individual d(‘uaurliees. 
Om* c>i tile noblest of tile blanches ol Uno\^U‘(!gc, the history oi 
nations. los(*s its dignity and value, 

Om* w’ord h(Tore we close: on the jiresenl war het\\((’n ti)«. 
'Jhirks aiul liusslans. We arc told by Itiosc* who would jilacn 

* We TTKiy lake ouportunify to 4 *ecur to die uoik ot Karuinsin, v lu©t» deM,n ve 
especial notice. \ iianslalion of it exibls in the Fi-tutch us aslltc ii' rn;3’ 
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the afiaifs of Turkey in an a(lvanfai*,<*oiis ligh», that the Rassiaiis 
have been entirely worblod; that they have tnaile an uusuecessful 
campaign; that they have in their turn sutrere.d a defeat like that 
of the French* on their retreat from Moscow. An unsuccessful 
campaign ! — Is it notliing to have gained complete possession of 
two of the largest and finest provinces of Enrojiean 1’urkey ? Is il 
nothing to have the undisputeil control of the Danube for a great 
extent of the last part of its ccuii’se, the niouthr of the .St'cond ri\ cr 
in Europe, the natural outleY of ifungarian commerce? Is it no- 
thing to liave taken several places of iin}M>rt,anca‘ to the south of the 
Danube, and to have gained one fortress of the very lirst impor- 
tance within less than two hundred miles of v'onstantiuople it- 
self? Is it nothing to have gained two fortres-ses on the ('astern 
shore of the Black sea? Never was a first eampaign of a Turkish 
war so pregnant with result,S. Has the siege of Silistria, or of 
Chtimla Ix'cn attended with unheard of losses? 'Fhe siesie of Oc- 
zakow lasted nearly siA months, and the place Avas flualiy taki'u 
only by a most blCiody storm. The siege; of Ismail had lasteil 
more than seven months, and little impre.ssiou was made ; Potem- 
kin was playing at cards with his women, w hilt; they amused them- 
selves with draAving cards and tt'lling fortuiu's. “I predict,'' said 
one of them to Potemkin, playfully interiireting liis destiny, \ <m 
will take Ismail in ten day.s.” — “1 knoAv an oiach; much nean'i 
lhan that,” said I’otcmkin, and issued an order to Suwarvovv to 
take it within thrc(*. On t.he e\’e.ning before tin; storming Sii- 
warroAv addressed the tVoops in tlu-st^ Avords, "to-morrow early, 
an hour before day, I shall gt'f up, shall say my jnayers, wash 
myself, dress myself, then i shall crOAv like a cock, ami do you 
storm according to my directions.” And in truth he did so ; Su- 
warrow croAVed like a cocU"and the soldiers stormed. Every body 
knoAvs tiie result. I'lie Ku.ssians lo.st l.'JjOOO men, and avenged their , 
loss in the blood of .‘kljOOO Turks. The emperor Niciiolas may njjf 
have soldiers to lose by tens of Ihou.sands; his mode of wai/are' 
may be less reckless than Potemkin’s; his general.s less intre.pifl 
than l^e bold, crafty, daring, hloodymindcd Suwarrow. Yethg.' 
has. secured advantages of the greatest moment. 

But we have been 'rejiCiateilly. told by tin; British journals, 
which almost all give ea; parte statements of Russian power .and 
policy, that the Turks will yet turn, or have turned, the for- 
tunes of war, and will appear in the aspect of pursuers. Imagi- 
nation figures the Russians as fleeing in confusion before the im- 
petuous onset of Moslem -enthusiasm, and retreating beyond the 

• 

• We were amazed at finding this comparRon in thcI..ondon Qiiarlerly. Mi>. 
feiatements so gross necessarily impair confidence in the general accuracy ot' 
that work. If pas.sion is to take the place of judgment and jiarty interests ha 
pursued instead of truth, all truth, even in historical details and political inteljt. 
g-ence, i.s at an end. 
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Daiiuhs, fhc Pruth, or who knows if not beyond the Dniester it- 
self. The (.‘Xjunimfiil has been tried already, in a former war. 
In 1811, Turkey, compared witli Russia, was vastly more pow- 
erful than at present; for, iu the French contest, Russia learned 
how to use lier re.sources, as well as acquired vast increase of 
them. Now, jn the canipnijrn of 1^11, the Turks, flushed by 
tlieir succ»*sses in hoMInj^ the Russians in cheek, and driving 
theTu across* tlie Danube, engagcjd inpurstut. Anri, to their utter 
discomfiture. Tlu' Jiussians wmi new victories out of their own 
revorses. * * 

It requires hut Jitlle of the gift of prophecy to see, that the 
'Purks in the ^jj'oseut war cannot beconu* the attacking party. 
'Pheir modes of warfare consist in defending fortresses, and their 
most famous deeds of recent ealoiir in iJie vigorous sallies on the 
ia siegers. We are equally <‘onviiic<id, thatjjeace will never be 
I e^toi-r-d, hut hy means of r-onccssious on the part of the Porte. 
It is now more f ban a e(‘nturv^since the oj^posiiig interests of the 
two powers have Ital to perpetual collisions. The dominion and 
tree naAigaliou i'f the lUack Sea, *have been juirsued as iirf^iortant 
ohjects liy the Russian government, with uiidcviating consistency'. 
And es et v war. e.\ce]it tlic unfortunate one terminated by Peter 
oil the hanks ol the Pruth, has ended in securing decided ad- 
vantages to the Russians, in respi'ct to jmrposes so intimately 
cniitu'cted with the prosperity of the whole southern portion of 
the mupire. 'Phe subversion of the (Ittomau throne is hardly 
tJireatened. 'Plie great interests of Riessi^ do not retpiirc it, and 
^ve may therefore believe the emperor to he sincere in ilenying 
a'i\ such attempt. The other objects are of vital importance to 
the wliole country sootli ami south-ea.st of Moscow, to the vast 
regions of llic t'aucasus, anti, remotely to the, Persian jirovinces. 
of Russia. We do not hedieve, that, in any event, tli(‘ interests 
of Russia require, or would permit, conquests ht^viuul Hit' J)a- 
n»he, though Moldavia and WallacJiia may be retamed. 

It is the liistory of former wars, between tJie great eastern 
•empirt's of P'urtijie, which must guide us in forming our ojiinions 
on the present contest. 'Phe arrondissvmvuf and commercial 
imfeiiemleiice of tlie soulhern ]*ortion of Russia, haw been pur- 
sued uilli the same zeal as the conquests on the Baltic. It i.s 
from history also, that we are led to believe that Prussia will 
not exert itsedf to stay tlie progress of Russian ainhition. Tl*c* 
geographical jio.sition of Prussia, neccs.sarily establishes its rela- 
tions to the court of Petershiirgh, aii(l*thote relations are now 
drawn more idosely bt* treaties lyid family alliaifces. Kveii in 
the early wars of Calliarine against the 'Parks, the wdse and dar- 
ing Frederick ctirulcscended to pay subsidies lor the prosecution 
ol it, ami (lid not refuse, the assistance, which was to, advance 
success(*s, rernottdy iniurious to himself. The aspect in which 
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even Frc<](M'i('k decnif^d it mipoliiic to pir.snit Iniihsidl, ^rill not 
I)C nssunu'il hy his siKM-essors. N;iy, it is on r(‘roid, th.it Fredc'^ 
rick acicoh in Jiis t*\]OvssiOiJS of Ihvcf^ir to Fii'^sia, against his own 
couvirtions, and sccrotly strove' Uj oxrito at Conshaiitinoplc, a 
sensation, whirh he afterwards was euinpelh'd to deny, additi^ 
to Ills denial, the nieaiine'ss^of ])unisirmf; the iidelity of his own 
ag(^nt. 

We liardly take up a news]>;jper, witliou; areounis of repre- 
sentatieuis .Miade to the, Kusslan eahinct, of the renewesl ae'livity 
of tlie elij>loni:'itists, of lh(' tloul>lv foreKodi d inlerh‘Venee of (*ther 
powers. All these intimations may prove tly* an\i(‘1y <»f other 
powers; hut if any nd<* lor fulurc' eofitiii^^uidus ran he deMliiee'd 
from jiiKsl transactions, the efloi ts of cahinels {o infliieiiee* 

Itiissia, will uniformly b(' resisterl. It is no m^w affair for 
land and France to ofh'r ,lheir kind n ( (li.ition in adjuhlino ilir* 
articles of p('ac(' hedween tlu' two empires. Hut umler whal aus 
pi<’es, let us demand, ciid the Russians < loNe the treaty of Kain 
ard;z;i ? And w'ho was tlu* mediator in the peaia* (d'.he^ss ? In the 
lattt'r ifislance, terms woia* made hv others for Ausina, !jnt Rn^* 
sia dictated lier own, thoui^h a British fie<d was se n) to u^ive vn 
orjvy to the apj)cal of Briush dip!nmac\, and I^itt hnnsi lf was 
at the helm. In fine, if ioreijin ministers are to ha\a' any atn‘m*y 
in forw'ardin;£ a present (*essalion of arms, il w ill h<% we venluH* 
to predict, hy stahiciii^* tlie I'm ks tc» a<‘(|ni(‘SC(‘nc(' in somc' of tin* 
most \v(‘iu^hty demands of Nicholas, arul not hy intimidatinjj; tlv^ 
itivaders. * 
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ent methods of detern’ining the equi- 
librium among a set of forces acting 
on a 3 II — ])aralldogram of 

forces, .U5 — when a point shall re- 
main at rest the forces a\e not at eijm 
hbruim, 316 — the velocity derived 
fi'oi I ^forces, 317 — law of velocity 
wJier^a cur\c is described, 318 — • 
simple pendulum, 319 — two bodies 
acting from opposite diicctions, ib. 
— virtual velocities, 320 — laws of 
motion in fluids, ih . — general theo 
rems in regard bodies, 320,321 
— rotary motions of bodies, ^22 — 
general principles of nature, 323 — 
fiuxional difiercntial calculus, ^24 
—figure an<l rotation of flie earth, 326 
— measure of the apparent force ol 
gravity, 327 — Newton’s theory of the 
earth, ih. — IJovgcns’, 328 — Clairaut, 
i5.— D’Alembert, 329— Maclaurinf 
Lagrange, Laplace., Ivory, — means 
of obt^ufm^knowdedge of tiie figure 
of the earth, 33U-4)ypatbebis to^ac- 
/2ount for the earth’s figure, 33 2 
— law of the increase of heat with- 
in the earth, 333— attraction and rer 
pulsion oftlic spheres, 334 — mechan- 
i('td States in whic!^ bodies are found. 
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53A — motion ot sound in llu' atiuos- 
plu're, ib . — T^aplaco's theon i)f 
336 — application of analytic nicchan- 
ICS to iiglit, magnetism, c‘i(‘ctricity, 
and gases, 337 — Krpler on gravity, 
33, S — discos erics preparatorv to the 
investigations of Neu fon, 3 — cat)- 

sct|uonces ot' NewMon’s theory, "3 t(t 
— the mode in winch Newton first 
became led to matin nut ics, 311 — 
further particulars respccUng him, 
342. 

11 

Bac(m^ T.acU, notice of, t.>J 

BuyrumU Anne, notice ot, 133. 

Bcfl^ M.T)- and H. Ka Uoche, 

M. ]>. their translation of Itroussais* 
rliysiolog}, notice oC “ 

Biograpb t/, (I'emaio) or Memoirs of Il- 
lustrious and Olebraled Women, ke. 
by Marv Ha\ s, t ca ie*., ed, 4 kc. — 
Modes^to Po/zo, her de Merita 
Donne, 439 — Murinelli, Anna Maru 
Schurman, and de 4 lournav, on tlie 
rights of vv omen, iVa— learning of the la- 
dies of ilie sixtet nth, se\ entcenth,and 
early part of the ejgld(*enlh cmitunes, 
440 — Lad) Jane Drc*), fb — Dutchess 
of Kel/, 441 — f!atliarine (.’itio, (’or- 
iiaro Piscopia, lb, — Madame Dacicr, 
442 — Madeleine de Scudery, 44)- 
445 — Chrihluui, C^uec n of Sw'nlen, 
445-452 — Lad) Haeon, Anne Jiav- 
nurd, Elizabeth It land, ( aliiarnn 
Cockburn, 452 — Lady l’diz:i[)el]i 
Russel, Anna, Margaiet, an<l Jam* 
Seymour, Kh/.ah^.th Jant ^.TeMon, 
Margaret Roper, Doroth) Iz.uly Piu k- 
jngton, 453 — Margaiet (^'utmhsh 
dutchess ol M^jwcasth, 45,'^-45*l — 
Catherine Macauk) Cruham, 455 — 
Elizabeth Carter, 43(3-459 — Madame 
de ^Maintenon, 4<59-’4G5 — Madame 
Roland, 465-468 — Madame de btacl, 
468-472, 

fiUtnd^ Eli/ahcllj, notice of, 452. 

JJrarkenrifJgCi Judge, his denial of the 
right of constituents to instruct their 
representatives, 44. 

\3ridgf^% John, ins ejcpuJsion from, and 
rebtilution to, the Penus)lvama legis- 
lature, 419. i , 

Brfmssois^ F. J. \ . his 'frealise (>n Phy- 
siology', &c, Iranslatc'tl by John 
M.D. k li. La Uoclie, M, l>., iioiice 
of, 118 . 

Browne j W* G. his refcearches in Afi’lca, 
274. • 


Burx'Uatrdiy chic * ot the Afi. 

can research, 230. 

Burkr^ Edmund, his address to the elcc 
l(j^ of Brist(>l, on tlu‘ right of liistnu' 
tion, reyiewed, 41, kc" 

C. 

fV/Z/Zr, M kis exploration of Africa, 
299. 

Co///>?*g/, Demetrius, romantic attempt 
on tile islaiul of Cantha, by, 109-110. 

(!(irin<, Elizabeth, atiulnmcnts <4', 15(' 
— lier Epii* “Ins, 157 — flirtation h('- 
tweinhei a.d Arehhishoj^ Seeker, 
t33 — attention to donu'stic dutiis, 
zb. — ]):irtialii\ i'oi writers of lu‘r own 
.sex, 1 )9. 

( ataronth,sy of 'rhehes, description of, 
22. 

f'iditaitd'alhvdlr., J. P. his htstni*Y (4 
(’hristine, fpicen of buedtii, nwiew 
ed, 433, k( . 

i atnuitsh., Margaret, dnlrluss of \cv, 
I’usth’, account of, i53»-454 

Citonary Law^ 35H — ad>antages fron* 
c hanct r\ courts, 359 — disadvantage'-. 
?/;. — origin ot the law o( t ipni v among 
the Jtomans, JGO — ih i’rgland, 

— it s assumption ov*. r UM s, Irijsi-s, ki 
,^32-364 — rhancerv v’laii Is in tlu luii^ ■ 
ed Slat< s, 3>(i5 — proc et elings in Penn- 
syhama and Alassachnsetts \ 4 he 1 e 
iu» camiUsuf ehanccrv vxx^X^tb — deri 
sions in South C’avolmu, ki' 367— 
New oik, ;3, — oi I i.ouit ot South 
(’arohiia imdt v at.l ol‘ 1791, ,)(>3 — ot 
ISO^, d/. — n coun of ap]>rals, 3>G9 
— ca-v' oft an r< Peruu, and ( '111 r 
(..ecu, '71 ^>73 — Hamjilon L 4 ?yy, 

,^ 7 S-, iSo — (.lalpinn />. M’Kmncy, ct 
al. 3iSt' — IJhame Rhamc, 

Robt rt-(m ?w. Bing lev, 'I'd — Maflet 
k Cocli^an rs. M‘'I)(n\el k Black 
(right ot an insolvent thJ)U»i to give 
'I pi\ feremt :■ ) 38 1 — A aux r.w Neb- 
Ititt, 383 — f'arky iw, l\'e‘U\, ib . — 
!iey r.v. Nnsw.mger, 3»bf> — Thompbon 
7w. Dougherty, ZZa 

Cbrift/inri, (^ueen of Sweden, Iiirfh, 
education and habits of, 446 — lesig- 
nation of the rrowm, 147 — spJt nthd 
reception on her way to and at Rome, 
448, 419'“Ul Palis, ib, — exec.utiou of 
Moniddcschi by Ijcv order, 450. 

ijUdrafU^ his corroboratioji of NewtorPb 
llu oiy, 328. 

Cloppcrton^ (.'apt. his first cxpeiiition 
willi Denliam and otliera, 2H^-se. 
cind, willi Pearce ami MorrifKUh SIX' 
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— 288. — re\ lew oFhis Jour- 
nal, 25S)~:A)0. 

Ctinfon^ De Witt, his thmlly and ejrly 
education, 47o — admittance to the 
bar, ^7/.~ -mama,£fc, eh ction to the 
le>,''islatme, senate of Ihiitctl Slates, 
And maxoraltv of New-York cily 

476 — e lected f^r^ernor of the state, 

477 — rem{)val from being canal eoiTi- 
niissioner, 4?8 — reeleoit d governor 
of Now York, 481— again, 4P/2— his 

vieath, 184 — pt'^sonal appoarutxce, /6. 
— if. marks on his |mbhc cfaretT, 
IS 4, 48 a — present bjphe nierehants 
of Nexv-Vork, 4<S6 — ills chaiacter as 
1 judge, /Y/. — his |ft)]ic(‘ rtgulutions, 
4*Sr- ~de\ (jtion to htcraturc and 
science, — his publk discourses, 
•IPS, -18') — his sTvIe, 49H — eomriitm- 
'Jatioh nl llosarkN Memoir, 490. 

ljud. Ins exoitions for the 
< »reoks, sot chd* ill. , 

“ uchftKrny t\ni);n‘iue, notlct' of, 4.5J. 
character <>f, 10.7 
liistoiv of the T\o olution of, 
.v.e r>( c . 1 . M. his 111''- 

ior\ ot, JsC 

^ (J Grant^diif I'tx \\ Irxlngre- 

u< d, 191, a K'gnlar and phi- 
lo'.t /pineal ilex clopinent (d'tho causes 
VxhuJi placed tin Moors of Spam in 
:lu* adxanee of Kuropo, desirable, 191 
— iug\ does not )>retc‘nd to be such 
i Vvoik, lit — sketch <>fth(^ history of 
Spain tiami 7Ui) to 1478, 192-198 — 
anal\ s's ot* 1 he (’onquesl of <iranada, 
10 — eniruneiKlalion ot it, 2J1, 
/* atpuk 'HI llie (own <d', 291. 

Dr, Thomas, his ilenial of the 
1 iglit of in>ti net u>n t<i representatix cs, 
examuK'd, 44. 

Cdtulhifiiuarvaj extracts from tlie dec- 
liuution of Independence of, 56. 


D. 


Hncifr^ Madame, sketcli of, 412-443. * 

J)\ i/' riherf, iiis system of the world, 
noiiee of, 329. 

William, his View of the United 
.''tales, Jkc. reviewed, 143, &.c. — mo- 
da riiimiuMvementsiii science applied 
to useful purposes, 144 — exertions of 
Europe to develop her phweal geo- 
graphy, 145 — character and rest^r- 
ces #f the United States developed 
in Darby’s View', 146 — sources 

he derived his interesting 
tosults, 148-150— the United Stales 


divided into throe great sections, 150 
—epitome of Darby’s description of 
the Atlantic slope, 152-158 — of the 
great central or Mississippi valky, 
159-171— of the Pacific slope, 172* 
— climate of the United States, 173 
— facilities for, and progre.ss of; 
intercommunicatmii, 179 — longevity, 
182 — population, 183 — slaxcry, 185 
— Indian population, 187 — religion, 

' 18^ — education, 189, 

Ihicirine uf TvmpcrammiHy 118 — opera- 
tion of healthful exercises on the mind, 
119 — crime engendered by physical 
eaiis(‘s, 120 — five sources of differ- 
ence in tlic original organization oi 
every individual, 121 — with theorigi^ 
nal frame rccelvedaptitndc for certain 
pursuits, and these transmitted from 
parents to cliilclren, but eachindivid -^ 
ua! receives peculiar characteristics, 
123 — cliSracteristics of sanguineous^ 
124, 125— examples of it, 128, 129 
• — of athletic temperament, ^27 — ex- 
amples of it, 128, 129 — of bilious 
temperament, 130 — examples of it, 
%132, 133 — pblegmatic temperament, 
134 — melanclioiic temperament, 135 
— e\am))les of it, 137-139 — nervous 
temperament, 140 — examples of it, 
141,112. 

Jhmkanis^ society of, seme account of, 
4i(3. * 


K. 


Ehf'Hms^ professor, bis History of Penn 
s\ Ivaiiia, notict' oi, 409. 

Ep'i/pfffbi .drcfutecturcy 1 — difl’erent tlie-* 
ones of architecture, 2 — fertility ano' 
population of cui 1} EgV'pt, — rites ol 
be]>ulturc and muW^nies, 5 — the can 
ly Egyptians, Trogiod} tes, 6— to the ii 
numerous quarries they owed their 
taste for workmanship in ston^, ib . — 
bricks generally used in private ar- 
clhtectur|.', 7—1. simplicity, ])Ta'm^ 
ness, ainf resemblance m excavations, 
distinguishing marks of Egyptian ur* 
chitecture, ih. — U. materials, 8-12- - 
materials of the larger buildings i/^ 
middle Egvjit used in the rnantifk#- 
turc of lime, B — tlic Meiniiouium sii]>- 
posei huve shared this fate, /7>.— 
buddings of the 'Uiebaid composed 
#of samUtone, /5.— basso relievos and 
f sculpture, 9— granite, 10— lU. mode 
of building, 12— division of labour in 
sculpture, 1^4— plain of Thebes, 14, 
8ic,— X>ybian cliaiu, 16-*viUage of 
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Luxor, 17 — pftlace of Rarnac, 18 — 
extent of Tliebes, 19 — ne\er snr* 
loumlcd with u wall, 21 — catacombs, 
22 — a<ivcnturcs of two iravolJfTs in, 
24, 25 — avrhileclural ornaments in, 
26, 27 — ^tonib of Ramses Mciamoun, 
28 — of Osyniitnds as, 29-31 — statue 
of Memnon, 32 — palace of Medmct- 
Abou, 32-35 — comparison of tJie 
buddings of Thebes uilh those of 
other countries and ages, 35 *«j 8 — 
tempie ofTciihns, 38, &c. 

JErc/ns, (lovernor. Ins contest with the 
Peimsylvania legislattive, 421. 


Favur^ Colonel, cjbaracter of, 113. 

- Fields Rev. Wilham, Sis Memoirs of 
Dr. Samuel ISarr, reviewed, 222, ^c. 
See Farr^ Samuel. 

Flinty Timothy, his C^ondensed Geo- 
giaphy and History oi the \\ cj»terr 
States, &c. re\ levied, 343, bic. the 
age oftravel-vv nting, 344, 345 — some 
account oi tlie author, 3 Uv—g cue ral 
features of the Mississippi \uliev,348 
— climate, 349 — disease, s, //a — trees 
and shtubs, 350 — cypress tree, ib , — 
sycamore, eouonwood, magnolia, 
grape, 351 — nvers, 352 — abongmes, 
?5, — national character, 353 — histori- 
cal character ol the work, v a) i — set- 
lleiiKut oi tin western coimlF}, 356, 


Ceddfs, Dr his dispul* with Ifonie 
I’ooke, 402. 

Goffd^ John Masoil, his Rook of Nature, 
notice of, 118 . 

GnrdoTif Thomas F. his history of Penn- 
sylvania, reviewed, 408-437. See 
Fen^tiylvania. 

Grtffiam^ Catherine Macauley, account 
of, 455. f 

Graham, (J A.) LL. D. bis Memoii's 
of John Jlornc 'rooke, Ksq. &c. re- 
viewed, 388, &c. Sec Foofee, John 

^ IJ<irne. 

Gray, Lady Jane, notice of, 440. 

GfukUeminilm 99, &.c.stMe of fireece, 
99, 100 — break' ng out of the revo- 
lution, and the secret society calli? ^ 
the *H«taria, 101 — Alexander 
lantPa unsuccesstul commencement 
of hostilities, 102 — character of De- 
^triuslpseianti, 103 — of Colocotro* 


ni, i5. — of Alexander Mii’^^bcordato, 

104 — Declaration of Independence, 

105 — opposition to the Greek cause 
fcy Russia, Austria and Britain, 105— 
address of the general government, 
fate of Scio, anil character of Kanaris, 

106— — destruction of Ipsara, 107, 108 
— excesses by the Greeks and Turks, 
109 — romantic attempt on Candia by 
Demetrius (^alliergi, 109, 110 — cha- 
racier of Ulysses and capture of his 
cavern. 111 — cJiaractcrs of Keynaiid 
de*-5l John Angeiy and Coloilel Fa- " 
vier, 1 13— ^Kxpedition against Negro- 
pout, th, — kn]>ositioiis practiseil on 
Greece, 1 14 — Lord Coclirane, /h. — 
General I’hurch, j'A — fall of Missolon- 
ghi, 115 — character ot (hilonel Mil- 
ler’s work on iireeee, ///. — present 
state of Greece, 117. 

Oytnnustii/ue MedicaJe, par (’fi. I.ondc, 
notice of, 118, 


n. 

IlaU, John, his translation of Milton’-x 
Familial Letteis, reviewed, 301, 

See MiiUm, John. 

lia/uilliru, Ah'wwAiv, Ins dvfimtiou ul 
Libert V ot tin Jh’css, 77, 

fJardivii'Lr, Luid, on Law ot Inhel in 
J 7 >5, 7.>. 

/A///S Mary, Ik ' Yt male Bii/graphy, 
revieweil, 1 'S- i73. i-'ce Bwizraphy 
( I'l male } 

Jiu'nn, A IL I Ins flisuirv of the 
staU ^rd Viiiiipiily , j’( view ed, .S5, 

— Ins Hislu?'} of the Fohticai System 
of Kuiope, ih. See ///7i/or//.— His- 

% i iticisiiiof Niebuiir’b Roman ifistory^ 
91 . 

Professor, his theory of the 
kiu'wleilge of future events, 94. 

Jktaria, secret society of, lOL 

liistary, waaiif of indepeiicience in his- 
torical works, 87 — principles oftruth 
predominant in Heeren’s works, ih» 
— ScotFs essay on the Trench revo- 
lution, 89 — flic future liislonan of the 
Uniti*d State.s w ill be more embar- 
rassed by the superabundance of ma- 
terials, than scarcity^ ih . — false 
colouring given by sectarians in ec- 
clesiaslical history, 90 — }|;)ve of coun- 
try improperly biases t^ny h!.storiaiis, 
ih * — predisposition in sBi^nc hl^^ians 
to exalt antiquity — in pliiiers t^rc- 
verse it, ib * — the wor]|#^d|^0M|u ^ 
fre% from these objections, 
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criti^HiPon Niebuhr’s Roman Tlis- 
toi*y, 7'6.— impropriety of historians 
calculating on the tuture, and cjiu- 
•‘tiousness of Hteren in tliis respect, 
— prevailing tendency in histori- 
ans to trace the designs ol Providence, 
yv> — Professor Hegel’s theory of his- 
tory, 94— <lutie?fofti»e historian, 95 
— commendujion of Hceren, %. 

Holtf Francis Ludlow, his J.aw of 
Libel, notice of; 71-85, 

Ilorneman, a Gerjnan, explores Africa 
‘ under Uie disguise of a Mahometan, 
275. ' 

'Mosarkf David, M.D F; R. S. his Me- 
moir of' l)e AVitt Clinton, reviewed, 
473, kv. Sec Clinton^ De M itl. 
llou^fthmy M.ijor, missionary ot‘ the 
African Association, 27 h 
ilouH, Dr, SarnneJ .h, hi^ Historical 
Sketch of tliL iiivek ICnoIution, 99, 
See Grnh Hcrolution. , 

theiuy of the earth of, 328. 


L 

destruction vif, 107, 

Jp,'^ch}}ti\ Alexander, Ins unsncec^^sful 
coinnunceTncnl of hostilities in 
(iiveoe, 102. 

Ipsrhinfi^ L)(*n»ctrins, character of, 103. 

irvtng, Washington, his Conquest of 
(iianada, jevie\ed, 190, ^c. See 
t 'onijHCst of Uratuula, 


hhnmh Samuel, parallci betweem 
him and Dr. Sanuu i I’arr, 243. 
Infmshm^, Dr. John, Ins Works and Me- 
moirs of Dr. Parr, rc\iewed, 220, kc. 
See /Vrr, Samuel. 

Joo/'.s Sir VVilliain, vcinarks of, to Dr. 
Parr on ins bad pcniflculfehip, 232. 


K. 

hanari,% character of, 106. 

KarntiCy palace of, description of tlie 
rums of, 18. 

Kituvga, description of the town of, 
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first visit to Africa, 283— second, 
298— death, 299. 

Laplace, M. Le Marquis de, his Traits 
de Mecanique Ciclcstc, reviewed... 
See Jfsironomy of Laplace, 

La Hocke, (R. ) M.D. and Dr. John Bell, 
th%ir translation of Broussari’ Pbysi’ 
ology, notice of, 118. 

Lcdyar^ the traveller, first missionary 
of the African Association, 270. 

^Libef^ Law of, 71, &c. — advantage of 
Pennsylvania Law of Libel over 
England, 72 — truth should be admit- 
ted for the purpose of ascertaining 
the tntentkm. of the publisher, 73— 
LordHardwicke’s opinion in 1735, tb. 
— Rex vs Betterton, 74— Mr. Broug- 
ham’s bill proposing important 
chfj/iges in, ti^^eport of French 
chamber <4*JPfei'sin 1818, ik — when 
the uiiei^tion is not criminal no action 
should he, curious case of, cited in 
Bij)oks t\s. Molitague, 75 — law of, in 

• l><‘lav^are, Tennessee, Ktntucky, 
On>o, Induinu and Illinois, similar to 
Pums}lvun.a, /A.—.ict of Mew-York 
of 1805, Ih — sivitutc of Massachu- 
setts of 1827, 7f' — A. Hamilton’s de- 
finition of the libeny of the press, 
77 — cas(‘ of I'he people tis. Crosvvell, 
lb . — present system examined, 78- 
84 — r L. Holt on Law of Libel, no- 
tice ol, %5. 

Lucas, missionary of tlie African Asso 
ciation, 270. 

Lxix(tr, village of, description of ruins 
of, 17. 

Lubm^tain, rums in the neighbour 
iiooaof, 16. * 

K* 

Macauky, Alexander, his services U 
the governments of Popays® and 
Quito, 58, 59 — Ins death, 59. ^ 

A/a?Vj/c/iw?,, 4 VIadame de, sketch of prin 
cipal events in the life fif, 459-464. 

Mansfield, Lord, attack on by Jlurnc 
I'ooke, 392. ^ 

Mavfocordaio, chanicter of, 104. j 

Maxwell, exploration of the river Con- 
go by, 274. 

M^V&rdplh Jf his Reports of Chancery 
Cases in South Carolina, &c. review- 



Mmnm%, statue of, v32. 
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Memnonhim^ the. Us materials used in 
the manufacldieof lime, >1* 

Miller^ Col. Joimtlian P,, Ins Condition 
* of Greece in 1827-8, n viewed, 99, 
&c. See Greek Hevoluiton^ 

^lilton, John, Letters of, tuinslated hy 
Jolm Hull, reviewed, dOl, iiis 
classical altai»»m^'ni.s, di»2. — epitaph 
on W. Sliukspearel oOd — hi- travel; 
and leamc'd acquaintances on the^ 
continent, 304, M)j — hes DefenstoSe* 
cunda, 306 — hi?: blindness, 307 — Ins 
letters selected fortluir cle^vaui Lati- 
iiity, 308 — his tribute* to Diodati., if), 
— his observation^ on tlie imporf.ince 
of philology, 3o9 — cojii:n> ndutioii of 
Hall’s translation, /A. 

V alley, g'ener.il features of, 
>48. ^ * 

fa)] of, 11^. 

Mottaklc^chif Haujuls, Ins i^ssassi nation 
by ov<Ui of Chrisunu ex-cpieen of 
Svreden, 450. 

4//?'//Ai,«^^»*eneral, his aliocitics in San- 
ta Fc, 69, 70. 

N. 

Naririo, Antonio, character and career 
of, 63-67. 

.Xtgropouf, expedition at^ain.st, 113, 
Xuiiini, Sir Isaac, lus tlieorv of the 
earth, 327 — discovere r (trrparatory 
to his nnestigutions, 3. >9 — conse* 
quenees of his theory, 31*3 — some 
particulars concerning him, 341,342. 


O. 

'hyiiunidtfas, description ol‘ tlie tomb 
of, 29-Jl. • 

P. 

Pdskirfgion, Dorothy Lady, her AVhoIe 
Duty of Man, notice of, 455* < 

Park/ Mun^o, his first exploration ill 
Africa, 2fi— second, 276. 

^arr. Dr. Samuel, Memoirs of, &c. by 
the Rev. Win. Field, and Works of, 
wiih Memoirs of, Stc,, by John John- 
stone, M. D., reviewed, 222, &c.— 
classical attainments 8f Pwr, the 
cause of his dfelebrity, 226-— hirft, 
&.C., 227 — commences teachingjaiV 
timrrks,^ 228— his system of dhicp 
pl;xe, 22?,— cfcfiil/ as a politician, 
230 — receives the degree of doctor 


of laws% 231 — his bad tfartrfanship, 
23 J — r/ murks on education, )0, — Ifu* 
jpaity adverse to liis clerical 

advancement, 235 — coincidence bd* 
tw^een Ins s<. ntim< nts and those of 
ib'csivlent Stiles, di — instance of his 
generous plurabli nes.s, 237 — his gc- 
neros>t\, 2)8 — IfA library, 2.39 — pre- 
faces to Hcllindcnu^ and Wavbur- 
toti’^ trnctif, M 1 — interview with Dr. 

S, .lohns{<n, 21 > — parallel between 
tln^n, 243 — Van* i\ strenuous advo- 
cate for <j^ceii tlaroline, 245 — his* 
efforts for tnv refi’rmalion of tlie 
nal t>>d»‘, 217 — bis personal lialnp^‘ 
248 — anecflotA, 249-251 — Ins libe- 
rality in relation to Hurd, 253 — his 
domestic idfiiirs, 234 
Perirt^ Willlum, his settlement of Penn- 
syl \ a ma. S e« / V'>/>/,s‘?///v/n ta. 
Prtpiyi/lranh/t I*rond’s liistuiy of, no- 
• tice of, 4U8 — Ih'ofessor FOeimg’s, 
499— *11 stonca! Society of, iL — 
PtMin Soeiet), iff , — Gordon’s History 
of, 410-b>7 — commendation of this 
work, 411 — first Msits to the Dela- 
ware, 4U — confiicthig claims, ?’// — 
parly fismi Gonnecticul bound to tlie 
l)elaware arrested by governor Kirft 
in New-\ork, 413 — Penn’s colony 
cordially ivcc’ived by the Swedes, 
41-1 — character of the first settlers, 
if ) — provisions of the constitutfon of 
1682, 413 — provisions of its siicees- 
sot liie next year, 416 — of constitu- 
tion of 1696, 417 — of 1701, ib. — le;^ 
gislalivc history prior to tlie revoluf* 
tiom 418, &c. — expulsion and res;^ 
tiinon of John Bridges, by llte afr* 
sembi), 419 — Simon Irons fined, 

— James Brow n expelled the houai^^ 
on .suspicion of piracy, li.— Patrick '4 
Robinson rendered ineligible to of- 
fice in the province, ib» — contest be- 
tw’een governor Evans artd the as* 
sembly, 4^1-2ttcodification of laws, 
422 — the great law, — laws on na- 

turalization and slavery; excise on 
negi*oes and liquors; Indian slat^ 
*423 — religious rights inviolable'^'ih 
primitive Pennsylvania, 424 — simple 
city of conveyance, in lawadjpf 
property, 425 , 426 — imprisonment-^ 
for debt, 427 — Penn n%adratrer\l!L 
lawyeiB, 428 — Mordaj^^i^l of Pe- \ 
lerborough’s accounOK Peimsylva- 
nia, 42&— court of H^cei^esta* ^ 
blished under govei r ^ 

nqp-resistance of tlie 
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Fneflds/4ol-433 — perpetual bicker- 
angij^tweer. proprietaries and the 
434 — extract Hrom llr. 

‘ Franldiiii, 435 — trade, 436— 

duiikards, ib. 

Pcierbfrrouarb, earl of, bis account of 
Pennsylvania, 429. 

Proiid^ Uoberl, his History of Pennsyl- 
vania, notice of^ 4(i8. 


II. 


Margaret, notice of, 453, 

Fdizabeth, notice of, 453. 
Russia^ — ong’in of the Russian nation 
involved in obscurity, 495 — ])enod 
when it first app<'aied in authenti^, 
history, 496 — chronicles of Ncsto? 
ib , — republic ot Novgorod, 497 — 
foundation of the empire laid by 
Riirik, 498 — Ihissia a conneclUig 
link between i ^'lentand modern his- 
tory, 499 — future prospects of tins 
stapendous empire, 600--50c\ 


Ramstfi Meiamoun^ tomb of, 28. 

J&jirtsejdaiive!^^ right of ’instruction to, 
— Mr. Ihirkc’s argument against, 
42, 43 — the right* denied h\ .judge 
Itrackenndgc, 44 — by Dr. Thomas 
C hooper, ib. — his reasoning examined, 
and the right denied, 45--50. 

Ri\sfrcpn^ Jose Manuel, Ins Historv’’ of 
the Revolution in ('olumhia, &.C., 50, 
he . — his opportunities ifu* best pos- 
sible for obtaining correct intormation, 
ib. — causes whicli led to the revolu- 
tion in Venezuela and New-Granada, 
52--54 — circumstances which operat- 
ed to retard the struggles of the co- 
lonics, 55, 5(5 — conflicting claims of 
territoiy, 55 — want of union in their 
declarations, 56 — extracts from the 
Declaration of IndepeTulcnoe of (’un- 
dinainarca, ib. — scrv ices of A lexander 
Vkicauley, a Noi-th American, to the 
govcrninenl of Popayan, 58 — to Qui- 
to, 59 — his deatli, ih. — inaptitude of 
the federal constitution for the peo- 
ple of Suutli America, 60 — project 
of cejitca basing the departments of 
andi treasury defeated, 61 — cha- 
raet^f of Dr. Camilo 'foi res, 62 — 
vrhctf*Cundinaniarca acceded 40 the 


S. 

Schurman^ Anne Maria, es.say by, on 
tlie ccpiality of the sexes, »439, 

Scin^ fate of^ 106. 

Scudfrip Mudelc’ tie, account of, 443 
— anecdote of, and Jier brother, 444*2 

Seymour^ ^nne, Margaret, and Jane, 
notice of, 453w 

Sidti, Madame de, account pf, 460- 

' 404. 

S/onr, Col. William, his account of the 
removal of De WiU Clinton from be- 
. ing a canal commissioner, 480, 48i. 


1\ 

Tentyri^y Jcmplc of, ruins of, 58, 
rkehiSy plain of, description of the 
nuns of, hi— 35~coinY)imson of its 
buildings with those of other coun- 
tries and ages, 35-38. 

'Fovkey John Horne, Ksq., ^lemoirs of, 
&c., by J. A. Graham, LL. Jh rc • 
viewed, 388, he , — Graham’s reovsons 
for supjio.sing 8’ooke to be Junius, 


tThiop, tb€ executive authority \est- 
a triumvimte of which our au- 
' thlof wa^ one, ib , — on Monllo’s iuva- 
motif the executive authority vested 
, ^ Torresj^ i6l(iiii*-hli ^ignation and 
executioAL 63 — caigKr of Antonio^ ^ 
Nariho> '(te67<gtllorillo*s atrocities 
in Saii4a 70 — affecting fn- 

stance of fortitude, 70. 

2 Dutchess of, notice of, 441. • - 
• Captain, his natVative of the 

jjjwmey of Sidi Humet, 279, 

Pyrnehief expl oration in Africa by, 282. 

her qualiffoations and 
' O^ies, 4y marriage and imni^ant 
^ t.«sg^iceyPiier husband,467 — im- 
ted execution, 468. 


388 — reviewer's fi^polliesis, 389 — 
blrlli and early education of Horne 
Tookc, 390 — his frugality whilst stu- 
dy mgdaw, 391 — admitted tu orders, 
lA -^becomes a politician, ib , — writes 
a p^^niphlct against Lord Munsheld, 
392-^-ac(]J?niintance Wilkes, ib. 
— furnishes the Lord May^ir of Lon- 
don with an answer to the King, 393^ 
— second conflict with I^Jansflcld, m, 
— contest with Wilkes, 59*1 — vltetoiy^ 
over the. house c)f commons, 39.5— 
attacks ib . — curious mode oj' 

say^hg friend’a estate, 396-— im- 

nirUoned for his remarks on the bat 
)Qc of I*exingto!u 398 — is refused a 
go^v n, is^nc= flrst wlume ol‘D‘« 
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5 ^^ 

versions of Parley, tfried for trea- 
son and acquitted, 399 — sent to the 
house of commons from Old Sarum, 
'400 — Hlsspute with Dr. Geddes, 402 
^ — his opinion of Shakspearc, Bacon, 
• Milton, and Locke, 403 — of Swift 
!, and Jefferson, 404 — Paine, 405 — 
anecdote of his humour, £5.— de- 
stroys his papers, 406 — his death, 
40i • 

Torre/J, Dr. Camilo, character of, 62. 
Troglodytes^ the early Eg^yptians, 
Tuckey^ Captain, his examination of the 
f iver Cong'o, 281 


/ 

1 . 

Ulyssest clit*acter ofi and cajTKS^of 
cavern, ^ / 

United Stafh^ View of, &c., by Willijfift 
Darby, reviewed, 143, &c. See Dar- 
by^ William, 8cc, 

W.. 


Weston^ Elizaibcth Jane, notice of, 453 
JVilkes^ John, his contest with Horne 
Tookc, 394. • 

Wollstonceraffi Marv, a plagiary,* ^38^ 








